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JOURNAL. 


Tiirkk years having elapsed since our former ascent of the Tigris 
above Baghdad, and anticipating, from the early rise of the water, a more 
favourable season and belter success than we experienced before, arrange- 
ments were made accordingly for ascending the river early in March 
iHlf), but the presence of the vessel being again required at Basra, our 
departure was delayed until the 2nd April, when the river had become 
considerably more rapid from the high rise having already set in. We, 
however, left Baghdad on the above day, with one month’s provisions, 
twelve tons of coal, and nine tons of firewood fuel. Draught of water 
with the above stores on board, 3 feet 10 inches aft, and 3 feet 5 inches 
forward. Weighed from our moorings at 9.55 a. m. with two boats in 
low”, and, passing through the Bridge of Boats, reached Trumba and 
Kathomein ; the former at 10.35, the latter at 10.55. 

The banks of the river at Ihi.s time present a beautiful appearance, the 
gardens exhibiting a diversity of trees of variously-tinted foliage, and a 
delightful fragrance pervades the air from the now opening orange 
blossoms. The day is cool and pleasant, but a moderate north wind, 
though very refreshing, somewhat retards our progress. The river too 
is rising. At 1.45 arrived at Sheri ; at El Beitha, on the right bank, 2.33. 
Tel Goosh,*amound on the right bank, bore west. The country to the 
north of Tel Goosh, between Khan Suweidiyah and the river, is known 
by the same name as the Khan, but the Khan is also sometimes termed 

* Several mounds and lines of canals exist in this neighbourhood, according to Baillie Fraser, 
Mr. Ainsworth conceives that he has discovered in them the site of the Sitace of Xenophon ; 
Major Rawlinson, however, deems the present suburbs of Baghdad on tlie west side of the 
Tigris to stand on a part of the ancient Sitace ; indeed, the recent discovery of large masses 
of brickwork on this spot, bearing the Babylonian cuneiform character, in October last year, 
when the river was lower than it was ever remembered to have been, would seem to identify 
it as the site of some very large city. The great extent of the ruins, the size of the bricks> 
the great depth at which they are found (24 feet below the surface of the soil), justify, in my 
opinion, Major Rawliiison’s conclusions ; and, above all, the cuneiform characters on each 
alternate layer of brick point out clearly the pains taken in the construction of the buildings, 
rendering the supposition that they had been brought origiually from Babylon highly impro<* 
bahle. 
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Tarmiych, from a lake situate in an old bed of the Tigris called Sh'tai- 
tha. This is now dry, and is reported to be of ihe same width as the 
present river. — 5 p. m., Khan Suvveidiyah bore west, and Jedidah ENE. 
Many mounds of considerable size are to be seen south of Khan Su- 
weidiyah, probably the Tel Khcir of Jiynch’s map, but I searched in 
vain for the south end of the Sh’taitha* (or, as it is misprinted in Arrow- 
smith’s copy of Lynch’s map, the Shat Eidah), which is represented to 
join the present river near this spot. I am informed, however, that it is 
lost in the Desert near this. Arrived at the Khan of Jedidah at 5.3, but 
finding the stream very rapid near it, proceeded on for twenty minutfes 
and anchored near the old Khan of the same name. Strength of the 
current where we arc at anchor was found two knots and a half per 
hour, though a few hundred yards lower down it probably amounts to 
double this rate. 

The gardens to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two 
miles above Kathcmcin on the right bank, but on the left, after leaving 
Moudhem, scattered villages and date-groves are seen as high as Tel 
Goosh, from whence to Jedidah the country, at present, is highly culti- 
vated with wheat and barley. f On both banks, mud enclosures are 
met with every two or three hundred yards, in which the cattle used for 
the purposes of irrigation are kept, and numerous round isolated towers, 
affording shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties, attest the 
imbecility of the present Government. The old adage, of the' sword in 
one hand and the plough in the other, is here literally verified. 

Received a visit this evening from the Governor of Samarrah, who 
has been summoned to Baghdad on business, but has obligingly given 
me a letter to his Vakeel. 

April 3rd, 1846. — Left our anchorage at 5.38 a. m., the river having 
risen during the night eight inches, with a cold northerly wind. 
Therm. 43®. Passed the villages of Howeish and Munsuriyeh, the for- 
mer at 6.40, the latter at 8.15, when it bore east. On the right bank and 
west of Munsuriyeh, the Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the Tigris, and 
another large canal, bearing the same name and said to be of more 
ancient date, is seen about one mile and a half below. This has now 
been long dry, but the northern canal, during the high state of the river, 
still receives a portion of the Tigris, and is lost in the marshes west of 
Kathemein. Its direction by compass was observed to be 244®. The 
river near Munsuriyeh is very broad, but broken by islands. A Khiyut,J 

* Could this name, although at present an Arabic term signifying the old river/’ he a 
corruption of the early Arabs from the name of the town or district of Sitace ? 

t The land adjoining Jedidah, lloweish, Munsnriyeli, Sadiyeh, and several other villages, 
although washed by the Tigris, is irrigated by cuts from the Khalis canal. 

X This is representors resembling the Khali Sidd el Nimriul, or Median Wall, in construction. 
It is stated to riitt'in r SW. direction, and to be lust in the marshes near Akr-kuf. 1 think it 
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or wall, is situate a little to the north of the upper Tarmiyeh, having an 
old Khan in ruins close to it. — 9.11, passed Saadiyah village and grove 
of date-trees ; the country every mile becoming more elevated, and the 
valley of the Tigris beginning to assume a distincLform. Reached the 
village of Sindiyah at 10.33, and received twelve hours’ fuel. Re- 
mained here until noon, to obtain^observations which place the village 
in lat. 33°52'50''. The whole of the gardens and date-groves from 
Jedidah to this place are irrigated by the Khalis* canal, which and the 
Dijeil are the only canals of importance that the Pachalic can now 
iftast of. A sad picture for contemplation is afforded by the remains 
of so many noble works of the same order lying scattered around, 
neglected and abandoned, showing at a glance, without the aid of 
history, the once flourishing state of this classical province. 

Left Sindiyah at 12.10 p. m., and at 1.35 observed it to bear 137®. 
At this spot the high cliffs forming the valley of the Tigris abut on the 
left bank of the .stream, and the large canal (Nahrwan) is seen above 
them about one mile and a half distant, trending to the south-eastward. 
From this point the river runs in a more westerly direction ; and at 3.10 
passed some high cliffs (assumed at 50 feel), on the summit of which a 
part of the Nahrwan is observed to have been cut away by the force of 
the current encroaching on and undermining the soil on which it stands. 
The cliffs forming the right bank of the river are distant from this spot 
about five miles. A long alluvial Hawif projects from them to within 
a hundred yards of the left bank. This space only is now occupied by 
the river. The tomb of Imam Syed Mahomed bears from this point 
262®. This also is the general direction of the river to the mouth of the 
river Alheim. Tlie Nahrwan is also known here by the name of El 
Lojrn. — 3.35, anchored off a small branch of the Alheim to obtain 
observations. J The western branch is larger, and is two miles distant 

very probable from the information obtained, that many walls of the same description as that, 
par excellence^ termed “the Median,” will be found to exist in this port of the country. The 
term Khiyut, or “ liiic.s,” is here universally employed for “ ramparts or walls,” and differs ma- 
terially from that of Nahr, adopted in referenee to canals. The Khali is, however, the longest 
and most northerly, and therefore the most important. 

* This canal is a cut from the Diyala where it breaks through the Ilamrin Range. It pur- 
sues a SW. course a short distance north of and nearly jiarallel to the river Diyala. Many 
villages are situated on its banks, and numerous fine date-groves are watered by it in its course 
to the Tigris, which receives its superabundant waters after a severe winter only, at other 
times it is lost in irrigating the country around Sindiyeh, Munsuriych, Howeish, and Jedidah. 
t Alluvium deposits in the valley of the Tigris arc thus styled. 

X The western or larger mouth of the river Atheim is 7 '9'' west of Baghdad by these 
observations. Its sources arc in the Seghirmeb range of Kurdish mountains. The Kisseh 
Su at Kerkuk, the stream at Tank, and the Sefid Rud uuite their waters in about lat. 34° 40' 
north, and in the meridian of Baghdad, frani u hence, under the name of the Atheim, it 
pursues a course a little to the westward of south through the Ilamrin Range, and finally falls 
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from thin. It now appears a* considerable stream, but when I passed it in 
March 1813, it deserved little notice, but the heavy rains, experienced 
this winter throughout ilic J’achalic, have increased its importance. 
After passing the A^hcim the river becomes more tortuous, a long 
reach extending to the SW. leads you to an opening of considerable 
extent, which, I am told, is the mouth of the Sh’taitha, and supposed 
to be the old bed of the Tigris* (see note at p. 4) ; we passed it 
at 6.15, and stood towards Khan Tholiyeh, in a northerly direction. 
Anchored for the night at 6.82, near two islands which here bisect 
the stream. ♦ 

The alluvial soil now gives place to banks of pebbles and shingle, 
occasionally mixed with conglomerate masses, but the high dill’s still 
exhibit alluvium mixed with many strata of sand, and in some places 
red clay. A salt stratum is observed near the present margin of the 
stream, in which sj)rigs of the tamarisk flourish, but the rest is bare and 
much eroded, not only by the Tigris, but from the numerous torrents 
that find their way from the high lands contiguous to the Hamrin 
range. The Hawis, or alluvial deposits, formed in the valley of the 
Tigris, are nowin a high state of cultivation. Obtained observations 
both for longitude and latitude, the latter, deduced from the meridian 
altitude of Antares, was found to be 34‘'00'19" N. 

Sunrhe^ April Ath^ 1846. — From the masthead observed the true bear- 
ing of Khan Tholiyeh to be N. 00^45' W. At the same time the 
following angles right and left of it were taken by sextant: z.’s right, 
high peak of Dalahu on the great Zagros Range, 14^25' ; z’s left of the 
Khan, minaret in the village of Beled on the Dijeil, 87® 32'; Mal- 
wiych, or spiral tower above Saniarrah, 53® 16' ; tomb of the Imams 
in ISamarrah, 55® 54' ; Khan Mazrakji, 63® 21' ; Imam Syed Mahomed 

into the Tigris in Int. 34° 00' .W\ Where the Atheim breaks through the Hamrin, the re- 
mains of a strong “ Sidd'* exists, of great antiquity. This “ Sidd” formerly blocked up the 
natural course of the stream, diverting it into two ancient canals, named the Nahr Batt to tlie 
north, and the Nahr Kathan to the south. These canals in’igated the country between the- 
Hamrin and the Nahrwan, and contributed materially to swell the waters of the latter. 

There can be little doubt but that the Atheim is the Physcus of Xenophon. But the posi- 
tion of its junction with the Tigris in tlic days of the learned Greek must be sought for, I think, 
to the south of its present confluence. A line carried south a little westerly from the present 
delta of the Atheim to the dry bed of the Sh’taitlia, would, in all probability, not only mark 
the site of its former confluence with the Tigris, but might pass over, or near to some extensive 
ruins in which might be traced some features that would identify them with the lost Opis. 

* Both Dr. Ross and Ca])tain Lynch placed the northern mouth of the old bed of the Tigris 
about twenty miles further to the westward, but I am assured, from very good authority, that 
its true positioa is where I assigned it. There may, however, have liecn a branch further to 
the westward, and it is hazardous to difier with two such observant travellers as those I have 
quoted, but the nature of the soil changing from hard sandstone to alluvium in this vicinity, 
it is natural to infer that^a deep and rapid stream like the Tigris w'ould select the first yielding 
soil it met with, for a bed to convey its pent-up waters to the sea. 
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subtended an L of 43° 34' left of Belcd, and the minaret of Sumeichah 
village 52° 9' left of Syed Mahomed. From this station* * * § ** the mouth of 
the old bed of the Tigris, or El Sh’taitha, bears S. by E. one and a half 
mile distant, which would make the bottom of the reach south of Khan 
Tholiychin latitude 33° 69', nearly; consequently, if my latitude be 
correct (which I have no reason to doubt), the delineation of this part 
of the river in Lynch’s map is scarcely carried far enough south. It is 
difficult, however, to speak with certainty, as the map in my possession 
is on a very small scale, deduced by Arrowsmith from Lynch’s original 
o^twelvc inches to a degree. 

Captain Lynch’s fixed stations arc, however, very accurately deter- 
mined. During the night the river rose eight inches, occasioning the 
banks to fall in with loud reports. Thermometer 42° at day-break. 

Left our anchorage at 6.9 a. m., and crossed over to the Hawi on tho 
left bank, and received some fuel. Completed at 9.15, and pursued a 
northerly course towards Khan Tholiyeh.f I may here mention a trait 
of Arab rapacity and general character. Some of the Jcbour had been 
assisting us in carrying our fuel, and I j)rcscnlcd them with some ball 
cartridge in return ; scarcely, however, had they reached the party to 
whom they were to have been presented, when one and all made a ge- 
neral scramble. The person to whom I entrusted them, finding it now 
impossible to distinguish those who had earned the cartridges, threw 
them down, and such a scene ensued as could only be told by any un- 
fortunate traveller who might fall into such hands, as assuredly his 
garments, or any other property he might possess, would be thus contended 
for. Swords were drawn, and sticks of no ordinary dimensions whistled 
through the air, and when we left the excitement appeared as if it 
would last the entire day. 

The stream is now becoming more rapid from increased declivity of 
its shingly bed, as we approach the neighbourhood of Khan Tholiych ; 
our progress, therefore, is proportionally slow. At 9.50 the Khan bore 
NE. one mile and a half. From this the river pursues a westerly 
direction to Khan Mazrakji, and from thence to El ('ihaim,f a little 
more northerly. At noon, Belcd on the Dijeil bore 182°; Tholiych 
Khan, 89°. At 1, a tomb in the body of Nahrwan, called Imam Syed 
Hussain, bore north one mile and a half distant. A small branch of 
the Nahrwan is also called here Sid cl Azeez.§ At the above time Belcd 

* Observations (for longitude) of a Orionis place this station IF 16' west of Baghdad, and 
as Khan Tholiych bore north, it also lies on the same meridian. 

t A Caravanseiai on the road to Samarrah fram Baghdad. 

;|: Properly El Kaim, but is pronounced as I have written it. 

§ This is the south branch or feeder of the Nahrwan. It is now much broken by the 

encroachments of the river. 1 have throughout erroneously termed the branch at £1 Ghaim 
the south branch. 
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bore 169®, and Tlioliyoh 99®; Khan Mazrakji, a place of accommo- 
dation for pilgrims, on the road to Samarrah north, and at 4 p. m. N.E. 
This is the nearest point to the Khali Sid el Nimrud, or Median Wall. 
I visited it in 184-"], but it is so well fixed and described, both by Cap- 
tain Lynch and Dr. Ross, in the Journals of the Royal Geographical 
Society, that I need not further allude to it. — 5.45, came to an anchor 
for the night in exactly the same spot as we spent the night three 
years ago. I was not sorry when the declining rays of the sun obliged 
us to stop, for I fell much fatigued, having been on my legs the whole 
day ; indeed, nothing but the greatest perseverance and attention to the 
steerage of a steam vessel through such intricate navigation as we have 
had to-day, could ensure her making any progress. From Khan 
Tholiych the bottom has changed to a hard shingle, over which the 
current runs, by trial, at the rate of six and a half geographical miles 
per hour. The bed of the river is full of numerous islands and shingle 
flats, and as there is, in this season of the year, but one channel of 
suflicicnt depth which receives the whole stream, it occasions, where it 
is thus confined, a considerable fall or rapid, some of which, notwith- 
standing a heavy SE. wind set in enabling us to make sail, we could 
scarcely surmount. The engines, indeed, appear to be paralyzed when 
on the summit of a rapid, as tlic revolutions decreased from twenty-nine 
to twenty-three. This I can only account for by the weight of the vessel 
in her ascent, acting against the momentum of the paddles; in fact, 
the small diameter of the wheels is not calculated to lift as well as to 
propel the vessel up an inclined plane. 

The country passed through to-day has been beautiful in the extreme. 
The undulating hills forming the valley of the Tigris arc now clothed 
in their spring garments, waving grass, intermingled with flowers of 
every hue, forms a rich landscape, which the eye is unaccustomed to 
meet in the alluvial plains below. Perpendicular cliffs, composed 
of masses of conglomerate laid bare by the abrasion of the stream, seem- 
ing to threaten the destruction of the vessel, should they fall, arc happily 
contrasted with their carpeted summits. The Hawis of alluvium, pro- 
jecting from the various points of the valley of the Tigris, are highly 
cultivated by the Jcbour Arabs on the east and Mahjamma on the west. 
Obtained the following bearings and angles from the masthead when at 
anchor : true bearing of the Malwiyeh near Samarrah, 328®; El Ghaim,* 
at the head of the south branch of the Nahrwan, 19® left of the Malwi- 
yeh ; tombs of the Imams at Samarrah, 3® 20' left ; Khan Mazrakji right, 
110® 40' SW. ; angle of the old fort of Qadesiych left, 15°33'. Shortly 
after sunset the south wind fell, and heavy rain followed with thunder 
and lightning, but before morning the sky again became clear. 

* See the last note in the preceding page. This I have erroneously termed the south 
branch, instead of the tme referred to in p. 7. 
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At sunrise on the 5th resumed 'our route, contending against a heavy 
stream of six knots an hour, and occasional slight rapids in the narrow 
channels. Reached our fuel at Qadesiyeh at 7.49. 

While taking in wood I visited the remains of the old fortress and 
city of Qadcsiyeh,* situate about one mile from the river. I never had 
so agreeable a walk. The country is literally covered with wild grass 
of every description in full blossom, flowers of every tint and hue were 
crushed beneath our footsteps, and the very air was impregnated with 
their odour. It is of an octagonal form, with round towers at each 
angle, between which sixteen buttresses or bastions are placed, thirty- 
seven pacesf distant from each other. A gap exists in the centre of 
either side, which, no doubt, held the gates of the fortress, but all traces 
of them are now gone. The wall by measurement was originally 50 
feet in thickness, and is at present about 25 feet high. Its interior face 
must have comprised an entire range of vaulted chambers, one of 
which is still entire and artbrds a good specimen of the whole structure. 
It is built of sun-dried clay bricks, 18 inches square and 5 thick. No 
buildings at present exist within its area, but on minute examination, 
at one-third the distance across the interior from its western side, I 
discovered the traces of a wall, which extended from the southern ram- 
parts, in a line due north, for 1,210 paces. This line of wall, at tho 
distances along it of 700 and 790 paces, and at its termination, had 
other walls connected with and extending from it, at right angles or 
duo cast for 450 paces, where they break off abruptly, for 1 could trace 
them no further. A perfect oblong enclosure, of 250 paces long from 
north to south, and 100 broad, occupied the space between the northern 
parallels. A high mud rampart appears to have surrounded the town, 
leaving a space between it and the outer defences of 70 feet wide. 
The great canal of the Nalirwan is seen stretching far to the eastward, 
and passing within 200 yards of the NE. angle of the fort. A canal, 
or cut from the Nalirwan, about one mile NW. of the city, wat’ered the 
country between it and the Tigris, and ran along the west face of the 
fortification, throwing out a branch in a SSE. direction at a short dis- 
tance below its junction with the Nahrwan. This ortshoot entered the 
fort at its NW. angle, and ran in a SSE. direction to the angle of the 
city wall, where it bifurcated, one branch passing along the north face 
of the city, while the other, running parallel with the western wall for 

* Vide annexed rough Plan. 

t Fraser, in his Mesopotamia and Assyria, describes the distance as 10 to 12 yards. How 
he has fallen into this error I am at a loss to conceive. If his distance were correct, the 
circumference of the walls of this large fort would be, in round numbers, but 1,400 yards, 
whereas, from actual measurement by pacing, I made its diameter alone 1 ,500 yards ; its cir- 
cumference, therefore, as a regular octagon, would amount to nearly 4,500 yards, or above two 
and a half English miles. 

2 6 
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640 paces, sucltlcnly luriicd lo the east, through an opening in it. After 
supplying the town, I presume, both this and the northern branch must 
have been employed in irrigation. It is probable, indeed, that the whole 
space between the walls of the city and the outer defences contained 
gardens, for no mounds of any size or extent arc to be met with, which 
could leatl ns to conclude lliat buildings of any importance exi.^led 
there. 

From the 8W. angle of Qadesiyeh* observed the following bear- 
ings: Malwiyeh tower, ; Khan Mazrakji, 97*" ; (iliairn tower, 307°; 
Islabolat ruins and mouth of the Dijcil canal, 207'*. There can be 
no doubt, I imagine, that this city was one of importance during the 
nourishing period of the Nahrwan, and probably owes its decline and 
subsequent abandontnent to that vast canal being allowed to fall into 
decay. A small oblong enclosure, termed El Sanam, (jxisted too on 
the summit of the clifl’s, now washed by the Tigris, but half of it at pre- 
sent remains, the river having swept the remainder away; llic walls, 
however, on tlie face oflljo clill’s, arc plainly distinguishable, and, un- 
like Ciadcsiycih itself, are built of fine kiln-dried bricks, but bear no 
inscription or characters. The lower half of a statue (whence its name) 
of black stone, similar to those of Egypt, was found here some years ago, 
and is now in the possession of Dr. lloss. Eat. of Qadesiyeh, by a 
mercurial observation of the sun, 3 E 4' 38". 

On the high land forming the western valley of the 1'igris, and imme- 
diately opposite or due west of Qadesiyeh, the remains of a neat square 
town of some extent are met with. It is called Istabolat. The streets 
and buildings can be traced by a multitude of mounds and broken brick 
walls in well-designed order, running parallel to and at right angles 
from each other. A ruined wall of kiln-dried bricks and a ditch sur- 
round it. I had not time to visit this interesting spot, but the note here 
given is from rnciriory, having previously examined it in 1813. The 
Dijeilf canal leaves the Tigris close to this. The northern and more 
ancient mouth is now dried up. This canal pursues a SK. direction, 
and, passing the end of the Median Wall, the villages of Ilarbah and 
Sumeichah, is finally lost near the Tarrniych water. The country is 
now considerably more elevated. 

Qadesiyeh is 26' 2/' west of Baj^lidad. Mr. Rich, in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, quoting 
from Gibbon, imagines this to be the Assyrian city of Cadcsia ; but Colonel Taylor, a profound 
Arabic scholar, deems it the site of an early Arab town. Mr. Fraser, in alluding to it in his 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, wrongly terms it a heptagon instead of an octagon, and has unac- 
countably placed it on the west side of the Tigris, whereas it is on the east bank. I presume 
him to have confounded Itabolat, which is on the west bank, with Qadesiyeh, though his de- 
scription in other respects certainly appertains to the latter. See his work, p. 159. 

t The Dijeil and the Khalis are the only canals of importance now existing in the Baghdad 
Pachalic. They exhibit ‘ajamentable contrast with the numerous catalogue of antiquity. 
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Having obtained the noon observation, continued our course at 12.15, 
passing the head of the Dijeil and Istabolat, and at 12.45 El Ghaim,* a 
solid quadrangular tower situated at the head of the south branch qf the 
Nahrwan. It is certain that this magnificGnt canal had two large 
branches from which it received its supply of water, and by some it is 
imagined that a smaller canal, called the Nahr Hafu, having its mouth 
at the foot of the Hanirin Range, where it is severed by the Tigris, 
might be called a third. The Nahr Ilafu, however, is much smaller 
than the other two branches. It joins the centre one near the Kantara 
el Rcsasa,t from whence this main branch pursued a SE. direction, 
meeting the branch froiri Jil Glmim, which flowed in a more easterly 
direction a little above the junction of the Atheiin with the Tigris. From 
this spot they becariie one united stream, considerably more elevated 
than the surrounding country, and, pursuing an uninlerriipled course to 
the soutli-c'aslward over the Atheim, the Diala, and the present bed of the 
Tigris, it formerly ferliliziul llieimmcnsc plains of Irak by its many rami- 
fications to the neighbourliood of the Persian Gulf. An openingf to the 
south of El Chaim, I have since hoard, is a duct of this splendid work. 
Jn March 1843 I visited the spot marked out as the junction of the two 
larger branches, where liic remains of a Sidd or band’' still exist. A 
town must also have stood ou this site formerly, for the ground was 
strewed with the remains of buildings, glass, and potic’.ry. Opis§ is re- 
presented by some to have occupied this position, but I hardly think 
that opulent city could have left no further traces of its existence than 
the insignilicant remains to be here met with at present. 

From El Gliaiin to Samarrah the ascent of the river is very difficult. 
The fall or inclination of the surface of the stream is plainly distin- 
guishable to the eye; opposite to R1 Ghairn a single fall took us forty 
minutes to overcome, and I fear, had we not been assisted with a west- 
erly wind which enabled us to make sail, our further progress would 
have been stopped. 

Reached Samarrah, || April 6th, at 7 a. m., and remained until 9.35 to 

* See note, p. 7. 

t This gigantic canal has long since fallen to decay. It ran still be traced for three hun- 
dred ?niles, and the ruins of former cities, met with on its margin, attest the flourishing state 
of Irak during its existence. Vast swamps and extensive lakes, in all probability originally 
caused by its own decline, surround it in every direction, converting this once luxuriant and 
highly cultivated province into hot beds of malaria and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a 
high road by travellers and caravans, on account of the protection afforded in the recesses of 
its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties who may be out in search of plunder, 
t Sid el Azeez. See note, p. 7* § See note, p. 7* 

II In th^ ninth century Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the Khalifs of the house of Abbas. — Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 225. 

The Roman army under Jovian encamped here, after marching and fighting a long summer’s 
day.— /6id. 
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arrange about our fuel. I did not, however, receive any more on board 
as the vessel is already much too deep, purposing to use coal to the next 
station at Dur, when the fuel we have at present on board is finished. 

The modern town of Sarnarrah, situate on the clifl’s forming the left 
bank of the Tigris, is now encircled by a strong wall built at the expense 
of the influential Shiah population of India. When I visited it in 1843 
this wall was just begun. The town was before open, and suffered 
much from the demands of the Bedouins. They used to encamp out- 
side, and threaten to pillage the place if their demands were not 
complied with. It, however, is now secure and free from such visits. 
But a great oversight has been committed in not extending the walls to 
the margin of the clilfs overlooking the river, for the Bedouins could at 
any lime destroy the atiueduct which conveys the water to the town, and 
thus, by cutting off the supply of this necessary article, compel the in- 
habitants to come to terms. It is, however, on the whole, a miserable 
town, and owes its importance chiefly to two handsome tombs,* sur- 
mounted by cupolas ; the larger being that erected over the remains 
of Imam Hussain Askari. It has recently been repaired, and, I believe, 
was formerly covered with gold similar to the cupolas of Kalhemein, 
Kerbclla, and Nejaf, but is now perfectly whiltj, the present funds not 
being sufficient to give it its former splendour. The smaller cupola, or 
that of Imam Mehdi, is a very neat cupolh, beautifully enamelled wiih 
yellow and white flowers, on a bluish-greon ground. Imam Mehdi was 
the last of the Imams, revered by the Shiahs, and is said to have disap- 
peared from the earth at this spot. A large hole, over which this edifice 
is erected, points out the locality, and from which, it is believed, he will 
at some future period present himself. It is therefore much venerated 
by Mahomedans, especially by the Shiahs. Pilgrimsf from all parts of 
Persia resort to this place annually. I am informed that 10,000 is the 
yearly average of the number of devotees to this sacred spot, but am 
inclined to believe this amount is even now under-estimated. No tax is 
here levied on the pilgrims, but the proprietors of the Khans and houses 
in which they reside pay to Government two Riego Piastres for eachin^ 
dividual. The modern town comprises about 2e'50 houses, with a Sunni 
population slightly under 1,000, who possess among them barely 
100 stand of arms. 'I'he town is farmed by Government this year to the 
present Zabit, Seid Hussein, for 2,80,000 Riego Piastres, or a sum 
nearly equalling to £660 sterling. 

* See Sketch accompanying these notes. 

t Since the occupation of the holy cities of Kerbella and Nejaf by the Turks in 1843, the 
influx of pilgrims into the Baghdad Pachalic has much decreased. Tlic security aflbrded at 
present by the mild government and toleration of Nejib Pacha will, however, soon restore the 
confidence of the Persian devotees, and, moreover, materially add to the annual revenue of the 
province, which diroinisb^ considerably after the supposed ill-timed policy of the Pacha. 
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To the north of the modern town, about half a mile, a curious spiral 
lower is situated. It is called the Malwiyeh.* Ascertained its height to 
be 163 feet, as near as possible. From its summit a fine view 
of the extent of ancient Samarrah is obtained. Heaps of bricks, 
glass, pottery, and scoritc are strewed in every direction, and the 
alignments of many edifices are plainly distinguishable from this com- 
manding position.! The former town is said to have been watered by 
a tunnel cut under ground, having its mouth in the neighbourhood of 
the Hamrin. Traces of this tunnel are still to be seen in the remains 
of wells (named Kannats or Khairees) descending into it. Both the 
Malwiyeh and the remains of an oblong building (the Jamna or 
IMedresseh) close to it are built of fine bricks, with a neatness not to be 
equalled in the present day. The Medressehis about 810 feet in length 
and 490 broad, having twelve buttresses between the corner bastions on 
its NW. and 8E. faces, and ten on its NE. and SW. sides. The great 
entrance faces the Kebla, and shows at once its Mahomedan origin. A 
fountain appears to have existed in the centre of its area. The walls at 
present arc about 30 feet high, and on theSW. side the remains of Go- 
thic windows arc discernible. To the NNW. of the Malwiyeh, about 
two and a half miles distant, are the remains of the Khalifa, or palace of 
Motassera, the eighth Khali|)h of the Abbasidos.t The entrance is now 
all that is left standing. '^JMie ruins around occupy a large space, and 
have vaulted chambers beneath thorn. Many an idle tradition is attach- 
ed to these subterranean apartments by the Arabs, and, moreover. Beck- 
cord’s Vathek owes its origin to this locality. During our visit to it in 
1843, wc descended info the vaults by means of a rope and block, much 
to the dismay of the frightened natives, who would not trust themselves 
near the spot, but awaited the termination of our enterprise with a su- 
perstitious dread. They firmly believe that a lion has chosen this place 
to hold his court in, and when we again made our appearance on terra 
firma scatheless, they thanked God for our deliverance. The vaults 
are of some extent, and are cut out of the limestone rock, but have brick 
roofs. A few scraps of old and much-rusted iron, and a fathom or two 
of decayed rope, rewarded our labours. 

* See sketch of this tower and the modern Samarrah, with a bird's eye view of the surround- 
ing ruins. 

t A spiral road on the outside of the tower conducts to its summit. Fraser, in his descrip- 
tion of this tower, states the existence of a staircase in the interior of the building. 1 think, 
however, he is in error, as I deem it, from close scrutiny, a solid mass of brickwork. Large 
holes, similar to those observed at the Birs Nimrud and the Mujelibi, perforate the pile at right 
angles, but for what purpose, unless for ventilation, 1 am ignorant. All the Babylonian ruins, 
indeed, are thus piereed through, and the architect of the Khalifs, in this peculiarity, appears 
to have copied the more ancient models. 

t He quitted Baghdad on account of the rebellious disposition of its inhabitants.— ATo/e in 
Rich, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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The site of the ancient Samarrah was undoubtedly well chosen. The 
broad and rapid Tigris bounded it to the west, the main branch of the 
Nahrwan, extending from the ICantarat cl Resasa to the river Atheim, 
on the north; and the south branch of the Nahrwan, extending from El 
Ghairn in an easterly direction to its junction with the north branch, on 
the south ; thus enclosing a triangle of rich land, whose longest side was 
thirty-five English miles, and the remaining two twenty miles in length. 
Many towns occupied its area, and the numerous canals, offshoots from 
the great Nahrwan, crossing it in a diversity of lines, attest its former 
fertility. At this time not a blade of grass or a single tree breaks the 
monotony of the extensive view from the lop of the Malwiych. A 
death-like silence prevails around the fallen city, interrupted only by the 
howling of a jackal, which has just issued from some of its deserted 
vaults. 

W, by N. of the Khalifa, and on the undulating mounds forming the 
right boundary of the valley of the Tigris, another ruin, apparently of the 
same order and date, is seen. The buttresses, which are met with at 
regular intervals along the wall, arc partly standing, giving to the whole 
ruin, when viewed at a distanc(5, from whatever quarter, the resemblance 
of a group of pillars. These buttresses arc circular or square pedestals, 
and are neatly built of fine brick work. It is called Ashik, or the 
“ Lover.” Some high mounds about half way between the Khalifa and 
Ashik, or nearer the latter, in the valley of the river, mark the site, I 
think, of some very old ruin (probably JBabyloniati), of much earlier 
date than that above meiiiioned. The Arabs, however, call them Mashuk, 
or the “ Beloved,” and a bridge over the Tigris is said formerly to have 
connected them with A.shik, notwithstanding which tradition assigns to 
this place a tale, similar to the well-known but doubtful feat of the 
Leander of Hellespontic notoriety. 

About four miles north of the modern town of Sarnarrah, a high tu- 
mulus stands on the plain. It is called Tel Alij,* or the “ Nosc-bag 

* This lii;;h]y curious and interesting mound, in all probability, marks the site of the **Ustri- 
na,** or pyre on which the body of the Emperor Julian was burnt previous to the removal of his 
ashes to Tarsus. 

We learn from Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall, cap. 24, that the Roman army under Julian 
wandered many days to the east of Baghdad, and afterwards counter-marched in the direction 
of the Tigris ; that the emperor received his mortal wound and died within a day’s march of 
Sampprrah. and that his body was embalmed amid a scene of terror and distress. We are informed 
also that Anatolius, Master of the Offices, and the personal friend of Julian, with three tribunes, 
met their death on the same day ; that the army, after having elected Jovian Emperor, 
resumed its route at the next dawn in the direction of the Tigris, and, after marching and 
lighting a long summer’s day, encamped in the evening at Samarrah. On the next day, the 
second after the death of Julian, it appears, the Roman legions remained encamped at Samarrah, 
as, instead of being ^amsed on the march, the Persian troops attacked the camp, which was 
pitched in a sequestmwd valley. On the evening of the third day, it is related, the Roman 
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mound/* and is said by tradition to have been raised by some former 
ruler ordering his troops each to bring the nose-bag of his horse full 
of earth for this purpose. It exactly resembles the tumuli to be met 
with in Syria, and in the plains of Shirazoor near Suleimanieh. 

army encamped at Carchc (vide note at p. 18), tolerably secure from assault in the protec- 
tion afforded by the lofty dikes of the river ; and that, on the fourth day after the death of 
Julian, they pitched their tents at Dura (p. 19), where they remained a considerable time, 
occupied in vain attempts to cross the Tij^ris ; and, finally, accepted, after four days* negotiation, 
tljc humiliating conditions of peace. 

Tlie circumstances attending the death of Julian and the subscfpicnt marches of the army to 
Dura arc here so clearly related, that any one, conversant with tl>e geographical detail of the 
country between Samarrah and Dur, would trace at a single glance almost every footstep of 
the worn-out and incessantly exposed legions. It will be seen, thcrefon*, that the site of 
Tel Alij (see accompanying Sketch) must have been the very ground on which the army en- 
camped on the second day after the demise of the Kmpcn)r, and it is presumed that the act of 
encamping, under such circumstances, w as one of duty and not ofehoiee. The lieat of a Samarrah 
summer cannot have materially ehangeil since the time of Julian ; the iiiternieiit or burning of 
the ilcad, therefore, within thirty-six hours wjis impcrativelr necessary. Tlie reason for embalm- 
ing his body, I conceive, was only eompliaiice with universal (Mistom (vide Digest xiv. tit. 3, sec. 
5, § H), or for the juirposc of enabling it to accompany the army until the passage of the Tigris 
was effected, when, comparatively secure, more time would have been afforded them for perform- 
ing the sacred rites, than in the presence of an active enemy. Rut the insuficruble heat, if such 
was the intention, I conjecture, prevented its execution, and caused either the interment of the 
body or its reduction to ashes oil this very spot. The delay had already been extended to its 
furthest limits, for the time above stated is the utmost that can be nei'orded to the noii-inter- 
ineiit of the dead on the sultry plains of Irak or Mcso]iotamia ; the army therefore, was com- 
])elled to cneamp for the jierforuiaiice of the inviolable rites of tlie /wws puhlicim over the 
corjise of the dejiarted Julian. This may reasonably, I think, be inferred, for any delay, otherwise 
than on an occasion like the present, would not have been resorted to in the distressed position 
the army then oecupie»l, :m<l, moreover, at such times, we are informed, a total cessation fj-om 
business was enjoincil (called Juslifium), which was iisimlly ordained by public appointment. 
The sohliers w’ere then freed from their iiiilitarv duties even (Tacit. Ann. i. 16, ii. H2 ; Liv. ix. 7). 
and in this case, no doubt, enjened a repose they had long been strangers to. 

It may be said that the act of einbulining the body on the night of his death implied its 
removal into the Roman territories, but it ran hardly be supposed that such an idea was ever 
contemplated by a famished army surrounded and harassed by linrharinns at every mile, and 
amid such distress as, (libboii states, shortened the inoments of grief and deliberation, even did 
tlie fierce heat permit such a proceeding. 

The circumstantial detail, however, of the funeral obsequies of Julian, w’hieh took place 
afterwords at Tarsus, as related by Gibbon, if literally true, will, I confess, invalidate all that 
I have advanced, for he distinctly states, in vol. iii. p. 2.S6, that the corpse of Julian was 
transported from Nisibis to Tarsus in a slow march of fifteen days ; hut, again, in the next 
])age, in speaking of the Sophist of Antioch, he esteems his general zeal for tlie cold and 
neglected ** ashes'* of his friend, thus, in some measure, leading us to conclude that the body 
was previously burnt. Whether this was the case, or whether the heart alone sufficed for 
Jovian to bestow the last honours to the remains of the deceased sovereign, will forever, perhaps, 
be attended with some doubt, but we cannot, at the same time, reconcile Gibbon’s description 
of the great distress of the army ; their famished and weary condition ; the factions existing 
amongst them ; the anxiety of each individual to secure his personal safety at the passage of the 
Tigris (where the loss of the army is stated as equalling the carnage of a day of battle) ; tlieir 
subsequent sufferings both from hunger and thirst on their dreary march through the wilder- 
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At 9.55 A. M. April 6lh, left Samarrah, and had hardly proceeded an 
hour before we grounded on a shingle flat. From Samarrah to this 
place we had been struggling hard against the violence of the stream, 
and had nearly surmounted a fall of water over a shoal spot, when, the 
engines losing their power, the vessel’s heel touched the ground, and in 
an instant she was thrown on the bank, with her port broadside exposed 
to a stream running nearly seven geographical miles per hour. I have 
been many times aground both on the Upper Euphrates and on this 
river, but a worse position than this I scarcely ever occupied. The 
shore was 290 yards distant, and the dropping of anchors in the stream, 
from long experience, was known to be useless, as, from the hard nature 
of the bottom, they came home with the slightest strain. After six 
hours’ hard labour we succeeded in getting an anchor buried on shore, 
and a chain of le50 fathoms attached to it brought off across the heavy 
stream to the vesstd. We now thought the heaving off certain, and 
were congratulating ourselves on our success, when the chain snapped 
in two, and the vessel swung round with a heavy crash, as if her bottom 
was stove in, — her head down, and the starboard broadside now receiv- 
ing the whole weight of the stream. ^J'ried in vain to connect our chain 
again during a heavy squall of thunder, lightning, and rain, and desist- 
ed for the night. During the night the stream forced the lee side of the 
vessel higher up on the bank, while the weather side heeled over to 

nesa of Mesopotamia, when the lieusta of burden were slaughtered and devoured, and the arms 
and baggage of tlie soldiery strewed the deserts for w^ant of strength to earry them, with the 
statement that his corpse reached the frontier town of Nisibis ; indeed, the slow march of fif-' 
tern <lays, whii'h were oceupied in transporting the remains of Julian from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
will not, I think, euineide with the gcographieul distance between the two places of 400 
Roman, .'WKi Englisli, or nearly 25 miles daily nuu’ch, and that, too, through the hilly country 
situate at the foot of the 'ruurus. These discrepancies certainly afford grounds for suspecting 
the general consistency of the iiistorian, even did not the stem fact, which I have previously 
advanced, of the almost impossible transaction of carrying the corpse for such a distance over 
the densely-heated iuid sultry plains of Mesopotamia, negative such a procedure. 

I think, therefore, we may fairly infer that, cither the body of the Apostate Julian, or the 
funeral pyre in which it was consumed, formed the nucleus of this antiquated pile, and that 
either his heart, or his ashes, conveyed in an urn, received the lost honours of Jovian and the 
mournful lamentations and clamorous insults of the hostile factions on the journey to Tarsus. 
The stately tomb, erected to commemorate bis virtues, on the Imnks of the Cyndus, has long 
ere this passed away, but the imperishahle monument of earth, raised by a devoted army over 
the remains of a beloved general on the margin of tlie Tigris, will endure for ages yet to come. 

For an interesting description of Tel Alij, or Walijah, consult Dr. Ross’s paper on a journey ' 
to Opis, in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, part ii. vol. xi. art.ix. p. 121. lie 
describes it as about 100 feet high, but 1 consider it at least 150. Its present singular appear- 
ance may be accounted for, by future rulers having fortified its summit as a place of .refuge 
from sudden attacks during the ever-varying and disturbed stages which have swept over the 
country. 

The Arab tradition in itself, is not a little curious, and shows that a large body of troops 
were employed ih {he construction of the mound. 
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Starboard into deep water, occasioned by the heavy current, acting 
against the vessel, cutting or abrading away the bank below us. At 
daylight the port side of the vessel was nearly dry, while the water 
was within 18 inches of the starboard scuttles, and had we remained 
much longer in this position she might have turned over, or perhaps 
filled when the water reached them. At day-dawn, however, we were 
again at work, and happily succeeded in connecting the chains. From 
this time till 1.20 p. m. on the 7th we hove at intervals a heavy strain, 
by w^hich the vessel righted, and eventually came off the ground by al- 
lowing the stream to catch her on the opposite quarter. Employed the 
remainder of the afternoon, after securing in a good berth, in picking up 
our anchors and cables. Had we grounded on the Lower Tigris a few 
minutes would have sufficed to have again set us in motion, but on the 
Upper Tigris and Euphrates it is the labour of hours, if not of days. 

Part of the Shammar Arabs under Nejiris are roaming about this part 
of the country, as are the A1 Bu Hamed. JLarge herds of their camels 
are grazing around, and enjoying the rich grass which abounds every- 
where at this season. Some of the tribe approached the vessel when 
aground, and a Bedouin I have with me was sent to them to offer no 
molestation to our crew while burying the anchors on shore. Two of 
the party were present at the affray in which Suliman Mirza lost his 
life, and in which our friend Timour w»^as severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They inform us that the person who slew Suliman 
Mirza, by severing his head from his body at one blow, met his death a 
few days afterwards from an Ajail Arab, when they attacked a caravan. 
They also profess to regret the circumstances attending the attack on 
the princes, and say they have not known “good” since, — “Their chiefs 
have been killed and their children have died, their favourite mares are 
barren and suffering from disease, and happiness has left their homes.” 
Some English iron, I believe belonging to Messrs. Lynch & Co. of Bagh- 
dad, was offered to us for sale fora mere nothing. This had been plun- 
dered from a caravan a few months previously; and a common bottle, 
taken from some of Suliman Mirza’s party, was tendered for the exorbit- 
ant price of two Ghazis.* The former offer, I replied, I could not 
accept, as I too had iron for sale, and pointed to the 9 lbs. of shot, which, 
Syed told me, caused some amusement; the latter I did not want, and 
offered them as many as they wished for, which soon lowered the price 
of their commodity. These people appear to be the terror of the Jezira, 
from their lawless habits. The Shammar, though feared, are much less 
dreaded. 

April 8th , — River rose 3 inches last night. Weighed at 6, with cloudy 
weather and a south wind, which, should it freshen, may assist us. 

* About eight shilling!. 

3 b 
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At 7.17 Ashik bore west three quarters of a mile distant ; Chaaf el Keeb,* 
some high mounds south of Ashik, 201°; Samarrah, 137°; Malwiyeh, 129®, 
with the mounds of Mashuk nearly in a line with it ; Khalifa, 112°. The 
river from this trends more to the NE. for a short distance along the 
cliffs forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris, thence north 
to Shinas, some modern ruins, which extend a considerable distance to 
near Abu Delif, a miniature resemblance of the Malwiyeh, which we 
passed at 11, a modcralc south wind materially assisting our progress. 
At 1.10 arrived opposite the mounds of Mehjir and the Kantaral cl 
Resasa, or main branch of the Nahrwan already alluded to. The for- 
mer is the scene of a great action fought by Omar Pacha of Baghdad, 
against the large tribe of Majarnmah. (Dr. Ross’s Journal, Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, vol. lx.) On the east side of the Tigris, about two miles 
inland from this to the eastward, is the upper Sidd, or “band,” across 
the Nahrwan, constructed of large masses of stone, held together by 
leaden clamps. From this it derives its name, Kantarat el Resasa, f 
literally signifying “the bridge of lead,” and, although not actually a 
bridge in our acceptation of the term, but a dam to coniine the water 
in the low season, it might have answered both purposes; or, with more 
probability, the name may be modern, and come into use only since the 
decay of the canal. 

Passed many encampments of the Shammar on the right bank near 
Haweisilat. They extend nearly up to Mosul. These people are, how- 
ever, migrating towards Baghdad, as Snffok, the chief Sheikh, advances 
to the south. The parties of Nejiris and Suffok are now not on friendly 

* Mounds of the Seven Sleepers and their Dog. 

t In Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 225, we find in a note that M. D’Anville has 
demonstrated the precise position of Sumere, Carche, and Dur. I have not M. D'Aiiville’s 
work by me, nor am I acquainted with the situation he assigns to Carche. From my own 
observations, however, I am inclined to identify this spot with the position the Roman army 
encamped in, under Jovian, the night previous to its reaching Dur. The lofty dikes of the 
liver*' can be no other than the high embankments of the gigantic Nahrwan ; and by the hills 
from which the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the weary legionaries'* I presume, is 
meant the high conglomerate cliffs which^here bound the east valley of the Tigris. These are 
diversified into a multitude of heaps, caused by torrents from the high lands forming deep 
ravines sequestered valleys" of Gibbon) on their passage to the Tigris. Unless it be as 1 have 
premised, it is certain that no other Hills exist within thirty-five miles of this vicinity. The 
eye wanders over a vast and magnificent plain, relieved only by the twin monuments of anti- 
quity, known as the Tellul Benat and Alij, which, in all probability, were not only erected by 
the distressed legionaries over the ashes of their late Emperor and comrades, but remain to 
this day a sad memorial of the sufferings they endured. 

The geographical distances of each day’s march will be found to correspond with the move- 
ments of a large army, and the precise spot in which Julian fell must be looked for about ten 
miles to the ENE. of the. ancient Samarrah. The true bearings of the various objects of 
iiitereiflt hi this ndgbbotirhood will be found in page 29 of this Journal, taken from the summit 
of the Malwiyeh dnlhe site of the ancient town. 
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terms, owing to Nejib, Pacha of Baghdad, having invested the former as 
Sheikh of the tribe, while the latter claims it as a right. Ahmed el 
Kode (a connection by marriage of SulTok) informed me this morning 
that the Abeid once possessed the whole of Northern Mesopotamia, 
and that the present Shammar usurped the country in rather an original 
way, but a way, nevertheless, adopted even by more civilized nations 
than the predatory Arab races. He says : — Two Shammar families 
with their tents originally wandered from Nejd, and after some time 
encamped with the Abeid. Among the chattels of the new comers a 
wooden bowl of extraordinary dimensions was observed, but it excited 
no further curiosity until the strangers invited some of the then holders 
of the soil to a feast, when the bowl was set before the guests, filled 
with the carcases of sheep, butter, and the usual ingredients of Arab 
fare. The dinner was duly discussed, and the Abeid, on returning to 
their tents, were talking of the munificence of the strangers and the un- 
usual dimensions of the wonderful bowl. A greybeard of the tribe, 
who had not been at the feast, listened in silence for some time, and 
starting up, to the dismay of his friends, demanded that the newly ar- 
rived strangers should be itnmcdiately put to death, adding, with the 
air of a prophet, that the famous bowl told a story in itself, and that, ere 
long, many strange fingers would be dipped into it. It literally 
happened as the old man had foretold. His voice was overruled in the 
assembly, and the strangers’ lives were spared. A few months after- 
wards, Shammar after Shammar arrived and feasted from the much- 
dreaded bowl. A few years sufficed for the total expulsion of the 
Abeid, and, from being lords of the soil, that once powerful tribe became 
Fellahs and slaves to the formidable Shammar.’' Such was Ahmed's 
account of the origin of the Shammar in Mesopotamia, but, nevertheless, 
the Abeid are still powerful enough to render themselves obnoxious to 
the Government. They at present occupy the country opposite Tekrit, 
and, I believe, now never cross into Mesopotamia. 

At 3.15 the tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur,* bore east. 
In shape it is a cone similar to that of the tomb of Zobeidi in 
Baghdad, on a square base. The village is a collection of miser- 
able houses on the undulating mounds forming the east margin 
of the valley of the Tigris, and boasts of a small minaret. Rich 
appears to identify this spot with the plains of Dura'’ of Scrip- 
ture. The river opposite the village is disposed into numerous channels, 
much contracted, through which it flows at a very rapid pace. f Having 

* “ Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the rebels of Media and 
Persia .'’ — Note in Gibbon, from Polybius, vol. iii. p. 226. 

t On the fourth night after the death of Julian the army under Jovian encamped at this 
place, and experienced much difficulty in vain attempts to crost the Tigris. The ignominioua 
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with difficulty ascended beyond the numerous islands, came to an 
anchor above the village about one mile to receive our fuel, which is 
piled on the bank awaiting us. 

The inhabitants soon collected. The Pacha’s letter was presented, 
and received with every mark of respect. After a short consultation, a 
boisterous fellow was called for, with hands stained with indigo, and 
who followed the calling of a dyer, as well as Moolah, and teacher to 
the ‘‘young ideas” of Dur. The letter was handed to him to read aloud 
for the satisfaction of his auditors who formed a circle around. Diving 
his right hand into his pocket, which was capacious enough to hold 
any one of his scholars, he produced a pair of barnacles, and, bxing 
himself in a commanding position, vociferated forth the contents of the 
missive at the full pitch of his Stentorian voice. When he concluded, a 
buzz of applause signifieu the approbation of the assembly and their 
willingness to act in any way I might require. 

To the cast of Dur, about a mile and a half, a high tumulus, named 
Tel Benat,* or the “ Girls’ Mound,” is situated. It is similar to the Tel 
AHj, and can be seen some distance off from its isolated position on the 
plain. Between it and the village are many lime-kilns. Lime is here 
found in great quantities, and Baghdad is chiefly supplied from this 
place. It is conveyed in rafts down the Tigris. f I remarked that the 

treaty between Sa])or and Jovian was here coneludcd. The impregnable fortress of Nisibis 
and the stronghold of Singara were acquired by tlie Persians in a single article, and a disgrace- 
ful peace of tliirty years’ duration consented to by the ''obscure domestic,” as Gibbon terms the 
newly elected Einjicror. — Gibbon^ vol. iii. ]». 228. 

Great diiliculty would no doulit be met with at the present time in crossing a large army at 
this particular spot. The river is here more than usually rapid from the great declivity of its 
bed. 

* This resembles Tel Alij in ap])cnrancc. It is about the same height and evidently of 
equal antiquity. Much care has been taken in its construction, and the remains of a ditch and 
covered way arc still discernible. The tumulus ” is no doubt of Roman origin, and copper 
coins, bearing Roman characters, but too much corroded to render them decipherable, were 
found in its neighbourhood. We know that both the Greeks and Romans erected conspi- 
GUOUB mounds or piles over the ashes of their celebrated generals, and it is presumed they would 
Lave resorted to this mode of burying their illustrious dead in a country where stone is not 
available for monuments. The sacred nature of the tomb amongst the nations of antiquity which 
preserved these structures inviolate in former ages, has equally defended them from the ruth- 
less hand of the superstitious Arab. Time also, insteail of demolishing, adds to a fabric of 
this nature, as every blast of wind that sweeps over the Desert carries with it clouds of dust, 
which accumulates on and enlarges the original structure, rendering it the most durable and 
imperishable of all monuments. 

If Tel Alij be admitted as the tomb of the ill-fated Julian, we may conclude that Tel Benat 
covers the remains of the legionaries who fell in the repeated attacks made by Persians, and 
of the many who lost their lives in the ill-conducted attempts to cross the Tigris at this 
spot. 

t The rafts in use on the- Tigris at the present day have in no wise altered since the days 
in which Herodotus, the author of the Anabasis, and the historian of the Emperor Jovian com- 
piled their works. They are composed of the branches of trees supported on the inflated 
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inhabitants here generally appear sickly, and sore eyes seem to afflict 
the greater part of the community. Some of the women were very 
pretty and fair, and evinced no alarm at coming near the vessel. 

skins of sheep, and are capable of carrying a load of from thirty to forty tons. These rafts 
are admirably adapted for the descent of the Upper Tigris. Possessing but a small draught of 
water, they are enabled to flout over the numerous dikes and shallow spots met with in its 
course to Baghdad. Floating with the stream, two or four ]>addles, according to the size of 
the raft, are capable of retaining it in the fair channel, and accitlcnts, tliereforc, very rarely 
occur. On the raft being unladen at Baghdad the timber it is composed of is sold for what it 
will fetch, and the skins, after being dried, are conveyed back to either Tckrit or Moosul by 
land. In this manner, the whole of the immense blocks comprising the Khorsabad marbles, 
lately excavated from a village of that name in the neighbourhood of Moosul, by M. Botta, 
the French Vice Consul, at the expense of his Government, were conveyed to Baghdad, and there 
shipped into native boats for Basra, where the national brig Coinoraiit was in readiness to 
receive and finally convey them to France. 

Travelling by raft, as a matter of convenience, is far preferable than by the land journey from 
Moosul to Baghdad. A tolerable -sized tent, stifHcient to protect one from the sun, can be pitched 
on this original conveyance, and a fCw books, with the varying scenery, will tend to wile away 
the few days (not exceeding six, and some times only twor) that may be occupied in the descent 
of the river. It is, however, not at all times a safe route, for when the Arabs are in a disorganised 
state, consequent gcnei'ally on some ill-timed measures resorted to by the Government for their co- 
ercion, they fail not in stopping and plundering any rafts or passengers that may chance to come 
within reach of them ; indeed, I am informed, that on one occasion a British officer happened 
to be journeying in this manner and was thus waylaid. My informant added, that notwithstand- 
ing the over-confident individual was armed to the teeth, and had hinted a determination not to 
be taken alive, he was stripped of everything he possessed, even to his nether garments. I 
have since met some of the party who helped to denude the unfortunate traveller. It was both 
ludicrous and amusing to witness the delight with which they imitated his piteous supplications 
to be allowed to retain only his shoes. This was, however, denied him, and he was compelled 
to walk barefooted through the prickly camel-thorn from the encampment back to the raft. 
His gait and gestures under this indignity were inimitably })ersonified by his ruthless captors. 

I have since heard that had it not been for the vaunting dis])lay of so many weapons by a 
single individual, he would have met with better treatment, and been allowed to retain his 
habiliments instead of being forced to appear in puris naturalihus. 

The display and injudicious use of arms in a case like this cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. A single pistol or a sw'ord is sufficient to intimidate a few petty robbers ; but with, the 
lawless tribes of the Desert, who attack generally in overpowering numbers, the exhibition of 
offensive weapons, by a disparity of force, serves only to irritate, and is likely to lead to blood- 
shed, which the Arab in most cases wishes to avoid. Blood, however, being once drawn, the 
result is easily conceived. The fate of Messrs. Taylor, Aspinall, and Bowatcr is fortunately, I 
believe, a solitary instance recorded of massacre having followed the rash act of injudiciously 
using arms amongst Europeans, but such occurrences are frequently heard of as happening to 
the natives of the country, and indeed the law of blood, universally admitted in the Arab code, 
in some measure sanctions the indiscriminate taking of life as an indemnification for the loss 
of either friends or relations by strife or feud. This law, though possessing its disadvantages, 
is morally a good one among the barbarous tribes of Arabia, for murders would become of 
more frequent occurrence, did not the fear of revenge tend to restrain the animal passions. 

A family having what is termed Dum, or “ blood,” on its hands is generally shunned by the 
rest of the tribe, who dread being involved in its consequences. The same rule affects indivi- 
duals. The penalty, however, of blood for blood can be commuted for a sum of money paid 
by the offender to the tribe of the injured party, only a part of which the latter shares. It is 
collected from the whole tribe to which the culprit belongs, provided he is too poor to pay it 
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Having completed wooding by 7.45, April 9th, we continued our 
ascent. The river above this is new to us, the vessel not having reached 
beyond Dur when we attempted the ascent in 1843. Indeed, had 
we not been favoured with a strong south wind, I fear our present attempt 
would have been attended with the like disappointment. At 10.15 a 
small enclosure in the Ilawi on the left bank bore east two miles. It is 
called Khan Jozani, and affords protection to the cultivators when 
threatened by plundering parties of the Abeid or Shammar. The tomb 
in Dur bore at the above time 157°. The river from Dur to this is 
known by the name of the Khan, and is much cut up into islands, 
rendering the main channel extremely sinuous. Our ascent to this has 
been one continued struggle against a heavy stream, and a rapid every 
half mile, which the vessel barely manages to overcome! Progressing 
steadily against the diflicuUics, arrived opposite Sheriat el Aouja, a 
landing place formed by a gap in the cliffs on the west side of the 
Tigris. From this Dur bore 149°. Caravans here halt to water. At 
the time of our passing, a Ghazu, or plundering party of the Shammar 
were lying in wait for any opportunity that might present itself for 
enriching themselves at the expense of others. Long before we reached 
Tekrit the inhabitants had turned out, and the adult of the population 
even met u.s several miles below. At 4 p. m. anchored at Tekrit, and re- 
ceived a visit from its Governor, Mustafa Effendi, who put the resources 
of the town at our disposal, and rendered us much service, by placing at 
our command several Cavasses, without which we could scarcely hope 
to complete the vessel with fuel, the crowd around being great. 

In the evening, I walked to the top of the cliff on which the old 
citadel stood. It bears evidence of former strength, and, being naturally 
nearly inaccessible, must have been entirely so when fortified. The 
front facing the river is quite perpendicular, and exhibits horizontal 
strata of stiff clay, red earth, fine sand, and conglomerate in successive 
layers, from the water’s edge to its summit ; indeed, this is the general 
formation of the cliffs bounding each side of the valley of the Tigris 
from Samarrah to Tekrit. This isolated cliff is about 130 yards long 

himself and the offence is not of a very aggravated nature. The price of blood varies in differ- 
ent parts, and is, moreover, not at all times accepted. In the towns a small sum, according to 
the degree of the party, suffices, and may be reckoned at about £20 to .£30. Among the Desert 
tribes it is much more, amounting in some cases to nearly double these sums, paid partly 
in coin, and partly in camels, oxen, or sheep. On settling these affairs a good deal 
of form is gone through. The heads of the tribe and the relations of the parties concerned 
assemble at a fixed spot, and, after payment of the penalty, witnesses are called to swear on 
the Koran to the nature of the settlement ; a hole is then dug in the ground in which the feud 
is considered to be buried. It is then filled up, and a curse pronounced on the head of any 
party who might happen to revive the quarrel. The parties then separate. This contract is 
not, however, at alljfciihes binding ; in a few cases a thirst for revenge predominates, and whole 
tribes are then invdlVhd by this breach of faith of a single man. 
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by 70 broad, and in height 86 feel* from the water’s edge, but the dibris 
of the former buildings scattered over its summit increase it to a 
hundred in its highest part. Large massive bastions of lime and peb- 
bles, faced with solid brickwork, abut around the cliff, between which 
the wall once stood. On the south face between the citadel and the 
modern town and half way down the cliff, two buttresses, of the same 
formation as the bastions, point out the situation of the gateway. The 
bricks which faced them have been carried away for other buildings. 
A deep ditch, about 30 yards in breadth, but now filled up with rubbish, 
conveyed the waters of the Tigris around the base of the citadel, thus 
completely insulating and rendering it impregnable, before cannon 
came into use. South of this, on another isolated hill, stands the modern 
town, formerly girt in by a wall which has fallen to decay. It contains 
at present about three hundred miserable houses and one thousand 
inhabitants, but the space formerly occupied by the ancient town is of 
great extent. Some ruins called the Kanisah, or “ Church,” are still 
shown. A few years ago when Suffok, the Shammar Sheikh, invested 
the town, a trench was dug by the inhabitants for defence. From it 
many curious urns of pottery and sepulchral vases were exhumed, one 
of which, in the possession of a Moolah Rejib, spoken of by Dr. Ross in 
his Journal, I with difficulty procured from the owner. It is surmounted 
with figures of men and birds of la curious but rude execution, and is 
probably Babylonian. f The modern town has two mosques, but no 
minarets. The streets are kept free from filth, and altogether bear an 
aspect of cleanliness and order seldom seen in eastern towns. 

I am told, on an emergency, four hundred matchlocks and guns can 
be collected for the defence of the place, and arn inclined to believe this 
is rather under than above the true amount. It is, however, certain that 
the Tekritlis have maintained their position against the Arabs, and even 
compelled the powerful Sheikh of the Shammar to relinquish his 
intended assault on the place, by the menacing attitude they assumed. 

Mr. Rich, in speaking of this place in the flourishing time of Daood 
Pacha, states that it was then farmed for 22,000 Con. Piastres annually, 
and that it boasted at that time of six hundred houses. I presume this 
must be a mistake, for at present, though its dwellings are but half that 
number, and its population proportionally small, from the effects of the 
plague and other causes, the proprietor, or farmer, pays yearly to the 
Government of Baghdad, a sum three times as large as that mentioned 

♦ Rich, in his work, estimates the height at 200 feet ; he is, however, in error, for I be- 
stowed some core on its measurement. 

t It is now in the possession of Major Rawlinson, C.B., the Political Agent in Turkish 
Arabia, and the learned and indefatigable author of a work which is now in the press on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the East. To his other and varied accomplishments, he odds that 
of a keen and persevering antiquarian. 
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by Mr. Rich. For 68,000 Con. Piastres, or a sum equal to about d£600, 
it is farmed this year. The Hakim, or Governor, is Mustafa Agha, and 
agent or Vakeel of the proprietor, who resides in Baghdad. I paid 
him a visit at his house, if such a wretched dwelling can be called one. 
He received me very politely, and, taking my seat among the elders of 
the place, various topics were discussed. The Governor paid us the 
utmost attention, and, to show his breeding and knowledge of the world 
before the motley assembly seated around, asked if I preferred coffee 
after the European mode, with milk and sugar, or “ ii I’Arabe.” Not to 
put him to any trouble, I mentioned the latter, but he would not be 
gainsayed, and, after many instructions and lessons on the art of making 
it, his servants produced a tolerable beverage. Great complaints arc 
made by the Tekritlis against the Government, and at the present 
unsettled slate of this part of the country. Fear of the Shammar on 
the one side, and the Abeid on the other, has prevented the towns- 
people from extending their cultivation to its usual limits, and the 
consequence is, the rich land lying between Tekrit and the Hamrin is 
now a perfect waste. The inhabitants are all Mahomedans, with the 
exception of one solitary Jew, who is on the staff of the Governor, and 
whose life is not to be envied. To the question of “What have you in 
Tekrit?*’ << One barren date-tree and an infidel Jew,” was the reply. 

During the night obtained a meridian altitude of a Seorpii, from 
which I deduced the latitude 34*^ 35' 45" N., and from the citadel* 
I obtained the following bearings: — true bearing of the tomb at Dur, 
S. 27° 8' E.; magnetic bearing of the same, S. 24° 30' E., making the 
variation 2° 38' W.; Tel Benat near Dur, 150’’; Khan Jozani, 148°; 

* I have searched in vain for any ancient notice of Tekrit. Naturally strong and rendered in 
a measure impregnable by artificial works, whose remains are still plainly distinguishable, it is 
not a little curious that it has as yet, 1 believe, remained unidentified with some of the strong- 
holds of antiquity. Both Rich and Fraser, though frequently mentioning it in connection 
with the geographical description of Upper Mesopotamia, fail to attach any historical record to 
this locality. In an old atlas I observe Birtha is marked as situated on this spot, and having 
no works in my possession that allude to it, I am compelled unwillingly to remain in ignorance. 
Birtha, is, however, generally regarded as identical with the modern Bir or Birehjik, a small 
town occupying an ancient site on the Upper Euphrates, and the near resemblance of the 
ancient to tbe modem name would seem to justify the conclusion. 

I am inclined to regard it as having been at one time a Christian town. The Arabs have a 
tradition to that effect, and the term Kanisafif only used to denote a churchy would warrant 
the supposition. Three ancient edifices in the modern town, and a ruin on the opposite bank 
of the Tigris, ore thus designated. 

Since writing the above note I observe that Mr. Ainsworth, in his Asia Minor, includes 
Tekrit (Tagrit) in his list of Chaldean bishoprics, vol. ii. p. 276, from a catalogue published by 
Amru in the twelfth century. 

The existence of Babylonian relics (p. 23 of this Journal) amongst its ruins, however, would 
refer its origin to a date anterior to Christianity, but under what appellation it was known by, 
or from whence it derived its present name, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
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a ruin on the oppo5?itc side; of the rivor called Kanisali, 110°; opening 
on the Hamrin where the Tigris breaks through, called El Fcl’liha, 
348}° ; a ruin of an ancient nunnery termed Dar cl Benat,* or the “ Uirls’ 
Residence,’’ stands about a mile and a half to the NW. of the citadel. 

Having obtained observalionsf for the chronometer, and despatched 
a messenger to Moosul with letters to the Vice Consul, and with in- 
structions to communicate with Sufllpk, to whom I addressed a 
complimentary epistle, we left Tckrit at 9.40 a. m. A new pilot, or 
rather an old one (for I believe he is upwards of seventy years of age), 
was shipped for the river above this ; in fact, lie is the same individual 
who conilucted the Euphrates under T^yncli seven years since. He 
declared, after having been on board an hour, and witnessed the per- 
formancf? of the vessel against the current, that she could not pass the 
rapids which the Euphrates found diiliculty in ascending; indeed, what 
he says, I fear, will prove true, for our progress to-day has been con- 
siderably slower than yesterday, and in many places amounted to 
almost a Mand-slill. At 4.15 r. m., having. a long reach full of dilfi- 
cullics ahead, and no hope of passing it before night comes on, 
brought to an anchor in the only secure spot to be met with in the 
neigh bouriiood. 

From Dur the principal channels appear to be confined to the western 
part of lh»* valley of the Tigris, but below that place the main body of 
the stream attaches itself to the eastern clilTs. 

The latitude was observed this evening by a mercurial altitude of 
^=l)ubhe 34° 41' 52'^, thus making our whole day’s progress of six and a 
half hours’ steaming equal to 6' 7" of northing only.J 

April l\th . — At (>.14 a. jm. weighed, but in casting the stream caught 
her bow, and there not being room, from the conlined space the river 
Hows in, to bring her head up stream with the helm, dropped an anchor 
in the hope of checking her, but without effect, from the liard nature of 
the bed of the river. Drifted down a considerable distance before we 
could get her head round, and did not reach the place we started from 
until 6.45. The anchor too, on heaving it up, was found minus the 
stock. Sent the boats with a party of hands to track up while the vessel 
ascended the rapid, which she did with tolerable ease. Steamed up to a 
blud'point of the cliffs on the west side of the river called Abd’l Kerim, § 

* Probably a nunnery when Tekrit was a Christian bishopric. 

t These observations place Tekrit 42' Jb"' west of Baghdad. 

;|: A singular cave in the cliffs forming the right margin of the river is just below our pre- 
sent anchorage. The pilot terras it JSl Selwa, or the Serein. Tlie Kclleckchis, or raftmcn> 
liave a peculiar dread of the s])Ot in this vieinity, believing the interior of the eliff to be the 
habitation of a pleasing hut seducing race, wlio lure hut to destroy. 

§ This is the burial-place of a son of the Imam Musa, the seventh of the twelve Imams, 
revered by the Shiahs. He was bom in the year of the llejra 128, and was poisoned at 
4 h 
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from tin old fm?im nowin ruins siandinp^ on ils summit. Hauled along- 
side llie hank lo wait for llit; boats which ctirnc through an inlet or 
Khalidj. Observing a jiarty of Shammar horsemen making towards the 
boats, sent an armed dclachiriont to prevent their molesting the trackers, 
on which they retreated. 'J'lie boats having joined at 9.20, steamed on. 
The river rose) 10 inches between sunset and daylight, causing a greater 
rapidity in the current. Ft is tiereabonts divided into many channels 
and \v(dJ- wooded islands. — 12.20, readied Gubali on the left bank, 
near a high inound^’ in the jilain, and the first tamarisk grove met with 
north of naglidad. Our wood is deposited here. Completed wooding 
by 2 I*. M. and stood on. 'I’he channel is very tortuous to ICal’eh Abu 
Jieyyasli. 

At 4 p. M. tlie Kal’eh bore W(!st. It is a ruined enclosure on the clifl’s, 
with a fine jilain or JJawi extending to the eastward from it. A large 
encampment of the Shamrnar now occupies this magnificent plain. They 
are of Nejiri’s party, and of considerable strength. Nejin is the name of 
the Sheikh. Indeed, the margin of the river from Tekrit to Khan 
Kharneindi is now entirely [icoplcd by the Shammar, and all communi- 
cation between Tekrit and Moosul is in consequence stopped. They 
have vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with their 
beautiful horses on this rich plain, dotted here and there with black tents 
affording a pleasing picture of pastoral life, did not the character of the 
tribe contrast sadly with its primitive habits. 

At G p. M. brought to for the night on the cast bank. Our whole 
progress to day, as deduced from the latitude obtained from an altitude 
of * Dubhc Sd"* 49' 43", has been but 7' 51" lo the northward. The river 
rose 3 inches during the night. 

April 12/A. — Left at 6 p. m., and struggled hard against the rapid 
stream until 9, when wc were opposed by a fall. The ascent of this, 
not 100 feet in extent, occupied us until 11.20. It was only overcome 
at last by a south wind springing up, enabling sail to be set, and by 
sending our boats to track up inshore. — 12.30, passed a ruined Khan 
named Kharneinch,f situate under the cliffs on the west side of the 

Itaglulad, ))y order, it is said, of Ilariin el Ilashid. ITc is buried at the village of Kathemeiu 
on the right hank of the Tigris, three miles above Baghdad, and the Persians have built a 
handsome mosque over bis remains, the cupolas of which arc covered with beaten gold. 
— Rich's Kurdistan and Nineveh, note to p. 144, vol. ii. 

* This mound is of great antiquity, and, as its name signifies in Arabic, a chamber or 
temple, I think it might be identified with some of the lost positions. I possess neither the 
time nor learning for such research. Were the mound excavated, it would no doubt afford 
some interesting relics. Its situation is about N. by W. from Tekrit, and is in lat. 34^47' N., 
or eleven geographical miles distant from the town. 

t A Caravanserai, now in ruins. It stands on the high road to Moosul, and was much fre- 
quented w'hen the Kafilas pursued the route by the Jezira. The encroachments and increasing 
power of the Arabs, netklering travelling by this route unsafe, caused its abandonment. 
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valley. These cliffs now diverge considerably more to the westward, 
while those forming the east boundary of the valley of the Tigris trend 
more to the eastward, leaving abrupt and broken angles at Kharneineli 
on the west, and at a point called Leg Leg on the east. Immediately 
north of Leg Leg, about three miles, the remains of Nahr Hafn, or 
upper branch of Nahrwan, is seen. It is said to have conveyed the 
waters of the Tigris under the cliffs, .through a tunnel, to the main 
branch at Kantarat cl Resasa another small canal or feeder is situate 
about two miles south of the same point. l<\om the diverging points, 
described above, the country is more open, and undulates in gentle 
slopes to the foot of the Harnrin Range, bhoin Khan Kharneineli the 
river is very tortuous and is divided by numerous beautiful islands, 
covered with every species of wild grass, as well as with the tamarisk 
and poplar; some of the latter have attained to considerable size, 
alfording a precarious livelihood to the inhabitants of Tekrit, who raft it 
to Baghdad for sale. 

After leaving Kharneinch our progress was a little more rapid, owing 
to the fine southerly wind which continued till sunset, when we made 
fiist for the night at an island about three miles hclow" El Fel’hha, or the? 
“Opening,’’ where the Tigris breaks through the hills. The hititude 
observed here was S'F uO'57", and the northern month of the Nahrwan 
bore NE. one mile distant. The continuation of the llamriiion the west 
side of the Tigris, termed Jcbal Makluil, is now end on, and bears 
NNW. 1 W. The eastern ridge, or that termed Jebal llamrin, extends 
from a little above this point to the south-easiwarcl, and is an incongru- 
ous heap of barren mounds, comj)osed of sandstone and pebbles, with- 
out a blade of vegetation. Both the Harnrin and the Jcbal Makhul are 
alike in formation, and may be reckoned about ^iOO feet high at this spot, 
though their altitude decreases as they advance to the SE. The rich 
plain at their base is in pleasing contrast with their dc.solatG summits. 
During the night the i;ivcr fell 0 inches; thermometer at ^{f to SfT in 
the shade. 

April 13th . — Left at 5.45, and not being favoured as yesterday with 
the south wind, advanced at a snail’s pace to our wood, which we 
reached at 7 a. m. It is cut in a small tamarisk grove just above the 
mouth of the Nahr Hafu, and covered in with branches to prevent its 
being fired by the Arabs. Here we remained wooding, and despatch- 
ing answers to letters just received from Baghdad until 9.30. Made 
a fresh start at this time, but, as I had anticipated, after receiving our 
fuel, with little or no success. Struggled hard against the stream which 
here breaks through the hills with much force until 11.20, when wc 
were brought to a stand-still without any hopes of accomplishing our 
* Ancient Ciu’clie. Sec note to p. IH. 
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object, and on considering that our success hitherto had been iriainlv 
attributable to fresh fHTi. winds, and that obstacles of a much more 
foniiidablc nature than those we had encountered awaited us, besides 
the risk we ran of grounding and eventual detention, should the water 
fall after the high state the river had risen to, 1 reluctantly deter- 
mined on retracing our steps to I:{aglidad, and accordingly put the 
helm up. 

The last day’s journey has been through a rich country, teeming with 
wild plants of iicrirly every description; undulating slopes of an 
emerald green, enamelled with (lowers of every hue, are spread before 
the eye like a rich carpet, at every turn of the stream, and nothing is 
wanting but the hand of man to turn such a i)rofiision of Nature’s gifts 
to account. ]}ut all is a vast solitude. The silence is unbroken, except 
by (he rushing of the torrent past the time-eroded ediffs, or by the 
screech of an owl, awakened from his lethargy by the flap, flap, (lap of 
our paddle-wheels. When Mr. Rich passed this spot, some twenty 
years ago, all was bustle and activity. Arab tribes were located on the 
banks of the river, and the beautiful islands, rich in their spring 
garments, formed the abode of the peaceful cultivator. The ruthless 
Sharnmar have since then, by the weakness of the Government, spread 
devastation wherever they pitched their tents, and, thinned by the 
plague wliich assailed the Pachalic in 1831, the former population have 
been obliged to flee to the more secure districts in the neighbourhood 
of Kerkut. 

The rapidity with which we arc now descending, after our hard 
struggle upwards, appears to gain fresh impetus at every mile. Rocks 
and islands, steep dills and shingle banks, quickly succeed each other. 
Cattle, tents, and men are reached in a single hour, and the silent deso- 
lation of yesterday is exchanged for the noise and activity of animated 
nature. The following places were passed at the respective times 
found opposite to them, viz. Khan Kharneinch, 0.52 ; place anchored 
aton the evening of April 11th, 1.15; Kal’eh Reyyash, 1.30. Reached 
Tekrit at 3.20 r. m. ; thus performing the descent in 3.50, which had 
occupied us thirty hours steaming on the journey upwards. Between 
Abd’l Kerim and KaFeli Reyyash, a small stream or torrent falls into the 
Tigris on the left bank. It is named Nahr MiPha, and is said to be of 
considerable size during the winter months, when swollen with the 
torrents from the ITamrin Range. 

April Will, — Reached Samarrah^ at 9.9 a. m. Remained here, during 
the day to make arrangements regarding the despatch of our overplus 
fuel to Baghdad by raft. 

• Hy good observations for latitude and longitude I place Samarrah in 34° IT 3 j* north, 
and 32' west of Baghdad. 
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In the evening visited the Malwiyeh. From its summit I obtained 
the following true bearings, as deduced from magnetic by a prismatic 
compass : — Minaret, or tomb of Imam Mahomed Dur at Dur, 342® 45' ; 
Khan Tholiych, 119® 30'; Khan Mazrakji, 132® ; El Ghaim, tower at the 
entrance of the south branch of the Nahrwan, IGel® 30' ; ruins of Ashik, 
on the right bank opposite, 299® 30'; Tel Benat, or the “ Girls’ Mound,” 
near Dur, Tel Alij, or the “Nose-bag Mound,” 18^30'; 

Khalifa, or Old Palace, 341° 00' ; Qadesiych, old fortress, extending from 
147® to 157° ; Istabolat town, 1G7® : variation of the needle, 2° 55' west. 

April Itilh, — Left Samarrali at 0.21, and steamed down the river 
against a heavy south wind, which, in the reaches directly opposite to 
it, raised the waters of the Tigris into a considerable swell. Passed 
Ciadesiyeli at 7.25 ; Khan Mazrakji, 8.10; Khan Tholiych, 9.3 ; mouth of 
the Atlicim, 10.0; Sindiyeh, where wc stopped for fuel, at 11.52; Jedi- 
deh village, 3.7 r. m.; and anchored off the gardens of Trumba in a 
lieavy squall of thunder, liglitning, hail, and rain at 6.20. The next 
morning look up our old berth at Baghdad, after passing through the 
Bridge of Boats. 

From these observations it will be .seen that the journey northward 
against the stream occupied eighty-six and a half hours’ steaming, while 
the descent was performed in the short space of nineteen hours. 

I much regret the termination of our trip, fori had flattered myself 
that it might not only prove useful in a geographical sense, but 
also both instructive and amu.sing. I had contemplated, could I 
have only reached the neighbourhood of Moosul, a visit to that 
town and the adjacent ruins of the Assyrian cities of Nineveh, 
Khorsabad, and Nimrud,* as well as a minute examination of the 

* A l.'irpre and very ancient innund, I believe fir.st described by Mr. Rich in bis Kurdistan 
uiid Nine veil, lie identities it with the Larissa of Xenophon. The learned llochnrdt. in ullnd- 
iii^ to this spot, remarks the im])robability of a town with siu'h a name existing in this ])nrt of 
the world, previous to the eon(|uests of Alexander. lie therefore eonjeetnres that this city 
is the Resen mentioned by Muses in Gen. x. and imagines the name Larissa to have been 
applied to it by Xenojdion, nut only from the attacbmeiit of the Greeks to this peculiar name, 
but from its resemblance to the Hebrew Larcsen of Resen, wliieli no doubt suggested its 
being eorniptod to Larissa, lie coiieliules by observing that it is easy to imagine how this 
word (Laresen) might be softened by a Greek termination, ami made Larissa. 

Mr. Fraser, in his w’ork on Mesopotamia and Assyria, states it is also known by the appella- 
tion of El Athur, or Assluir, from wliich the whole country derived its nann;. Be this as it 
may, there can be now no doubt of its great antiquity, for the enterprising and intelligent 
Baklitujari traveller, Mr. Layard, so far back as lost November, succeeded in discovering with 
little labour some beautiful specimens of antique statuary in very high relief, and large slabs 
covered with the Assyrian cuneiform writing. lie i.s now actively cmjdoyed in extensive 
excavations since ho obtained the Firman from the Porte, and, 1 am informed, has realized in 
his discoveries all that an ardent antiquarian can wish for; indeed, Nimrud is represented as 
inexhaustible. It is probable that Mr. Layard's first cargo of reUqu.es has, ere this, reached 
Baghdad, thus far on its way to England ; and it is hoped, if the Government do not undertake 
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interesting El Iladlir, so graphically deseribed by my friend Dr. Ross ; 
and I feel the disappointment the more, as I have already been six 
years in this country without ever having had such an opportunity, 
my duties not permitting me to absent myself from the vessel for 
a length of time, such as would be required to perform the journey by 
land from Englidad. 

The failure of this attempt is not to be attributed to any severe 
obstacles met with in the navigation of the Upper Tigris ; for to a vessel 
possessing the power of those now running on the Thames, of an 
average speed of ten knots per hour, such difficulties as the Nitocris 
experienced would be deemed of minor importance. The Nitocris, 
indeed, under the most favourable circumstances instill water, cannot ex- 
ceed the speed of eight knots per hour ; having a wheel of 12 feet diameter 
only, and a short stroke of 30 inches, more cannot be expected of her. 
Ry some miscalculation of the designer of the vessel, this diameter of 
12 feet is further reduced to 11 feet 4 inches, from being obliged to reef 
the paddle- (loats, as, when carried out to the full extent of the circum- 
ference of the wheels, experience has proved that she is much less 
en’eclive than in her present state. The engines are, in fact, either 
placed too low in the vessel, or, when launched, the hull must have 
drawn more water than was calculated upon. 

ft is true lhat the Euphrates, built under the superintendence of 
Colonel Chesney, ascended to a much higher point, when commanded 
by Captain livncli, but in all respects she was a superior vessel, though 
drawing a little more water than the Nitocris, and carried her paddle- 
shaft at a considerable height above her deck, thus giving a diameter 
of wheel of nearly one-third more. To the above causes, then, must 
be imputed the inability of the Nitocris to perform the ascent of the 
Upper Tigris. As I have said before, that, under the most favourable 
cireuinstances (without either fuel or provisions), her speed does not 

the further exe.ivation of this interesting^ mound, that some public body will lend its ciidea- 
vonrs to fueilitate Mr. bayard in the objects lie has in view, and thus secure to Kriglaud a rich 
mine of aiiticpu: s]>e('iiiiens, uriiipie of their kind, which will afford matter for in(|uiry and 
further resi^areh into the lar^e Held now opened to us iii Mesopotamia, and, without doubt, teud 
to elucidate and finally brighten the few glinqises afforded us into the hitherto dark pages of 
ancient history. 

The untiring and ardent mind of Major Rawlinsou, I think, first suggested the idea of 
excavating on this site, and the antiquarian community of Europe are not only indebted to 
him but to Sir Stratford Canning, II. B. M.’s ambassador at Constantinople, who, in adili- 
tion to opening the mound, undertook, with a munihceiice rarely met with, to advance, from 
hia private purse,* the neecssory funds for commencing the operations on an extensive scale. 
Ilis unceasing exertions, too, with the Ministers at Constantinople, to secure by Firman the 
right of exploration on Turkish soil, without which Mr. Layard’s exertions would have proved 
fruitless, must claim for His Excellency the gratitude of the British public. It only remaius 
now for the Government to continue what has thus been so liberally begun. 
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cxcccil eight knots, it can hardly be deemed a matter of surprise that she 
should have failed to contend against a stream of six and a half geo- 
graphical miles per hour with occasional falls, when it is considered 
that she carried above one month’s provisions and eighteen tons of 
fuel, besides the guns, materiel, and men on the present expedition. 

When I left Baghdad I hoped for, but did not anlicipalc, success. I 
am, therefore, not disappointed. We have, at all events, to congratu- 
late ourselves on having ascended to the Harnrin, whereas our former 
journey, having the same objects in view, terminated at Dur from an 
insutlicicncy of water. 

The bearings throughout these Notes are true, excepting where ex- 
pressly mentioned, by compass, and are reckoned from north to the right, 
east being 90®; south, 180° ; west, 270° ; and north, 000°. 
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NAIlllWAN CANAL, &c. 


PAST HISTORY OF THE NvVJIRWAN TERRITORY. 

T)uiiin<j the greater part of the year that portion of Arabla-Irak lying 
to the east of the Tigris, exeept on the few beaten tracts of commerce, 
is almost as difiicultof access as the most impenetrable regions of tlje 
globe. The absence of water in the district, and the character of the 
predatory tribes that traverse it, have prevented travellers from exploring 
this interesting r(\gion, and it has, in consequence, remained all but a 
terra incognita to the European world. Desert as it now is, it was 
once one of the most fruitful provinces of the classic land, which, rich 
in the element that nature has provided for fertilisation and for the sup- 
port of animal life, required but the labour and skill of man to dis- 
tribute it in aid of the purposes for which it was designed. As a pro- 
lific source of revenue, the value of water was not only fully appre- 
ciated by the ancients, but an eminent skill, if we may judge by tlie 
decayed remains that are displayed tons, pervaded the system employed 
for its circulation over the vast plains comprising the territory of Irak. 

Mesopotamia was traversed by canals in every direction, that, in their 
construction, required but little beyond the labour of excavation. The 
region we are treating of, however, comprising a tract of four hundred 
miles in length, with an average breadth of fifty, bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges that declined with an easy and very gradual descent to 
the Tigris, demanded a degree of hydraulic proficiency compatible to 
the undertaking, in the distribution of water over so large an extent ; 
and in the construction of the Nahrwan^ canal it was eminently 
displayed. 

* The name Nahrwan, in these preliminary remarks and in the narrative which follows^ except 
when treating of its more ancient appellations, lias reference to the whole line of canal from 
Dur on the Upper, to Kat el Amareh on the Lower Tigris. In the present day*, its ancient 
names of Katul el Kesrawi and Tamcrrah have been lost in the more general appellation of 
Nahrwan, and I have accordingly adopted the term (though an erroneous one)* to prevent 
the confusion that wpuld arise from a frequent repetition of the old name of Katul* since it 
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Numerous petty streams were diverted from their natural course to 
furnish an etricient supply to the contemplated work, and a consider- 
able river, the Gyndes of antiquity, was also absorbed in it on its way 
to the south. 

Of the rise and progress of the canal, history aflbrds us but scanty 
information. Its origin is ascribed to the wisdom of the renowned 
Hhapur Zalaktaf, and its repairs, improvements, and extension to Khusruf 
Anushirwan, perhaps the greatest monarch that ever presided over the 
destinies of the Persian empire. In his time, or more probably in the 
early annals of the voluptuous Khusru Parviz, it must have attained the 
height of its celebrity and usefulness. On its banks an agricultural and 
warlike population had erected villages and towns, and at convenient 
distances its stream was spanned, either by solid structures or the 
more handy iloating bridges. J The adjacent country, plentifully irri- 
gated by lateral cuts from either side of the trunk stream, abounded in 
date-groves and other trees, that lent their shade to the traveller, for its 
course was then the high road that led to the south-eastern districts. 
Expansive fields, that exhibited a perennial verdure, must have moderat- 
ed in some measure the torrid heats that arc now felt, by protecting the 
soil from the burning suns of the summer months. These ftolds, stud- 
ded with the habitations, with the flocks and herds, of a semi-agricultural, 
semi-pastoral community, must have rendered Arabia-Irak the most 
valuable district of the Persian crown, from whence, indeed, it derived 
the greatest portion of its stupendous revenues. Parks and pleasure- 
grounds, palaces and hunting-seats of the Sassanian monarchs and the 
nobles of the land served to diversify the glorious scene, whose beauty 
was further enhanced by the splendid array of the Persian armies, that 
went forth to combat the legions of Rome, who, since the defeat and 
death of Julian, on this very soil,§ had sustained a succession of reverses 
that added much glory to the Persian arms and to the prosperity of the 
province. 

has been usurped by the more modem work that will require mention also. Where this term 
is used it distinctly applies to the south canal, and is written simply Katul, without the royal 
title “ K1 Kesrawi.” In the map, however, they are represented hy the true names. 

* The motlerii Diyaleh and the Tamcrrah and llolwan of the Arab geographers. At the 
time the Nalirwan was in active operation, I presume that most of its water flowed into the 
Khalis canal and crossed the Nahnvan, or rather Katul, in the present line of its course. 

t Kesra Anushirwan is, I believe, the proper form of the monarch’s name.* 

* X i^ee the MS. of an anonymous writer subsequently quoted. The work is entitled the 
Kitab el Akalim, and gives a detailed list and description of the canals of Babylonia and 
Chaldea. 

§ The last scene of the Emperor Julian’s life must have closed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Nahnvan ; and it is not improbable that the disasters the Roman troops expe- 
rienced in their retreat to the Tigris, on the subsequent day, were owing to the nature of the 
dikes and the facility they afforded for the concealment of a vigilant enemy. 
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This prosperity was, however, but short-lived. The latter part of 
Khusru Parviz’s reign brought with it calamity and disgrace. The Ro- 
mans, led by Heraclius, again recovered a portion of their former energy, 
and the tide of fortune once more/avoured, but for a brief time only, the 
imperial standard of the west. The Nahrwan was near the scene of 
conflict, and the final overthrow of the Persian force, that ended in the 
ignominious flight of the most magnificent of the Sassanian kings, took 
place in its immediate vicinity. The irruption, indeed, was as sudden 
as its success was complete, and devastation quickly followed in the 
wake of the Roman arms. The empire was overrun with foreign troops, 
who, adopting the barbarian customs, in revenge for the injuries their 
own country had sustained, wasted the soil, and gratified the spirit with 
which they were actuated by the destruction of its towns, and particu- 
larly of its public edifices. ]]pVidges and canals, doubtless, participated 
in the general wreck, and we may therefore, I think, identify the epoch 
with the first decline of the Nahrwan. 

Persia, indeed, never again recovered from the blow inflicted on it 
by the legions of Heraclius; and the Mahomedan conquest of the coun- 
try, after the decisive battle of Qadesiyeh, must, for a time, have ren- 
dered the banks of the Nahrwan a scene of indescribable horrors and 
confusion. Ctesiphon,* or Madain, the western capital of the empire, 
in which the splendid palace of its monarchs stood, was now occupied 
by the rude hordes of the Desert, and the waters of the great Nahrwan, 
that, prior to the Roman invasion under Heraclius, had contributed only 
to the peaceful wants of the inhabitants of this part of Arabia-Irak and 
the enriching of its soil, were a second time mingled with the blood of 
its panic-stricken and flying people. 

IVIahomcdanism now succeeded to the tenets of Zoroaster in the new 
territories that the converting sword had acquired, and the naked Arabs 
that accompanied Syed Ibn Wakas, the general of the Khalif Omcr, in 
his invasion, soon occupied the deserted residences of the dispersed 
race, not only in the metropolis, but in the villages on the banks of the 
Nahrwan also. 

Under the governments of the lieutenants of the early Khalifs the 

* In the Kamil of Ibn Athir we find Ctesiphon written under the form of ^ Tyspuii, 
and as such may claim to be considered os an old Persian name, probably originating with the 
era of the Parthians. The name bos been generally supposed to be Greek. The Arabs, 
however, seldom copied from them, and in this case it is not improbable that the Greeks pro- 
cured the appellation of the city from the Parthians or Sassanians. The name is now lost 
in the country, and, indeed, is seldom seen under this form in the old writers, but generally is 
mentioned as Madain a term signifying ** the cities,” from seven towns having stood 

on the peninsula occupied by the great palace. The name it is at present known by to the 
Arabs is Tak Kesra, ef^ ** Arch of the Coesar,” from the magnificent arch still standing in the 
centre of the great pp(Uce. 
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province for a time revived, though the Nahrwan, from its admirably 
defensive position, became the resort of the disaffected and refractory 
chiefs. The Khuarij, or rebels against the spiritual authority of the 
Khalif All, here made head against the son<in«law of the prophet, but 
were defeated in a severe action, termed the battle of Nahrwan,* in 
A. H. 38, in which, after an immense slaughter, he secured to himself 
the qoiet possession of Arabia-Irak against the power of Ommiyeh, bis 
-antagonist in Syria. In the succeeding struggles for the Khalifat, and 
prior to the rise of the Abbassin dynasty, Arabia-Irak alternately rose 
and fell amid the dissensions of the' followers of the Koran and the 
religious schisms that threatened to destroy the newly created faith. 
The rise of the house of Abbas, after the murder of All and his ill-fated 
sons, gave a lengthened peace to the disrupted province, and the 
founding of Baghdad by Mansur, the second Khalif of that race in the 
immediate vicinity of the Nahrwan, conduced to the repairs of the 
canal, and a partial return to its pristine state and usefulness. Under the 
glorious reign of Harun el Rashid it contribbted to swell the revenues 
of the Khalifat, and to that wise prince is due its repair and augmenta- 
tion.! At what precise time it ceased to be peopled we have no means 
of learning, nor, indeed, with the exception of Baknba and Aberta, 
can we at present identify a single name out of the numerous catalogue 
furnished in the following MS., written in about 350 of the Hejira.| 
It says, “ From the Tigris is also derived another canal to the eastward, 
called the Katul, or the Kesrawi. It leaves the Tigris a little below 
Dur el Harith, and continues its course to the Kasri Mutawakil, which 
is now usually called Jaferi, where it is spanned by a fine stone bridge. 
It afterwards flows to Itakhiyeh, where it is also crossed by a bridge 
named Kantarat§ el Kesrawiych. The next place it reaches is Mahum- 
mediyeh, where there is a floating bridge or pontoon, termed Jisser el 
Zowarik. It afterwards continues to the large village of Ajmeh, and 
below this is Shadrwan. The stream then passes Mamuniyeh (proba- 
bly built in the time of Khalif Maman), a large village, and reaches 
next a district called Kanatir, where are many villages and abundance 
of cultivation ; from whence it extends to the villages called $ula and 
Baknba. Here it takes the name of Tamerrah, and flows on to Bajisra 
(Town of Bridge). It next proceeds to the bridge called Jisri Nahrwan, 

* From the Kamil of Ibn Athir in the description of the revolt of the Khuarij. 
t See Yakut’s Majm el Buldan, under the head of Katul. 

! I am indebted to Major Rawlinson, C.B., for this notice of the Katul and Nahrwan, and, 
indeed, for much local information regarding them. 

$ Kantereh signifies a solid bridge built either of brick or stone, while disr, de- 

notes a bridge of boats or pontoons. 
jJa (ii Kanatir is the plural of the former term. 
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and here it derives its name of Nahrwan. From this it passes^ in suc- 
cession, the Upper Shadrwan, the Jisri Buran, and Aberta. After that it 
extends to Resatiyeh, and so on to the Lower Shadrwan, which is a 
flourishing and well-peopled village. Tt then runs to Askaf beni 
Joneyd,** an extensive city built on both sides of the canal, which then 
flows on amid continuous extensive villages, date-groves^ and well- 
cultivated lands, and disembogues into the Tigris, a little below Badrai.” 

This is a fair picture of the prosperity of the region watered by the 
Nahrwan, in the time perhaps of the Khalif Mamun, at which period 
(a. II. 200 = A. D. 822) it could scarcely have recovered from the uni- 
versal depression caused by the total wreck of a mighty empire like 
that of the ancient Persian, by the convulsions of a nation struggling to 
uphold an old religion against the forced doctrines of a new one, 
maintainable only at the p<:irint of the sword, and by the intestine 
troubles that sprang up among the sectaries of the new faith prior to the 
pe'aceful establishment of the Abbassin Khalifs in Irak. It is impro- 
bable, indeed, that the Nahrwan ever enjoyed, under the Khalifat, the 
same advantages of an aefive superintendence as it did under the 
matured government of the Shapurs, and, consequently, the district must 
have attained but a proportionate degree of prosperity, for canals, such 
as they arc — dug for the most part through an alluvial soil, that was ex- 
periencing constant sedimentary additions by washings from the uplands 
above — must have required a periodical dredging, which, under the 
feverish dominion of the Khalifs, wc may imagine was neither regular 
nor effective. 

At the time the extract I have quoted was written, Baghdad, the seat 
of the supreme power in the cast, probably had been founded about 
two centuries, and, under the government of Harun el Rashid, the fifth 
Khalif of the Abbassin family, had become the school of literature and 
science, and the abode of learning, industry, and the arts. Distant but 
ten geographical miles from the proud city of the Khalif, the Nahrwan 
doubtless received a portion of the attention that he bestowed upon 
everything contributing to the welfare of his kingdom^ and, indeed, as I 
have noticed before, the authentic history of Yakulf details its restora- 
tion and extension under this prince’s administration. Progressive 
improvement has, however, never been a lasting feature in the history 

* The Askaf beni Joneyd were formerly lords of the country. Two towns went by their 
name on the Nahrwan. The one termed Askafalala, the other Askafal Safleh. They are 
stated to have both occupied the left bank of the Nahrwan between Baghdad and Wasit by 
some authors, and are described as having been ruined on the decay of the canal in the time of 
the Seljuks, owing to the dissensions of the empire and the ravages of the troops. The ano- 
nymous MS., however, places these towns on either bank of the Nahrwan. See Yakut’s 
Epitome, and the worlrpf an anonymous writer, entitled the Kitab el Akalim. 

t Majm el Buldaoi^pnder the chapters Nahrwan'and Katul. 
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of these coveted lands, and, accordingly, we find the successors of Harun 
embroiled in quarrels with their own guards, who had been hired as 
mercenaries, and subsequently attained so much power as to oppress the 
people and threaten a revolt. The constant disturbances, indeed, be- 
tween the citizens and the soldiery, led Matessem, the eighth Khalif, to 
abandon Baghdad, and to raise Samarrah, then an obscure village and 
the locale of a military camp in the northern districts of the Nahrwan, 
to the eminence of a capital. For eighteen years only it held its place 
as a metropolis, and this short time witnessed the succession of seven 
Khalifs, three of whom were foully murdered by the strangers to whose 
fidelity they had entrusted the safety of their persons and the guardian- 
ship of the honour of Islam. In the time of such anarchy and confusion, 
agricultural pursuits and the improvement of the resources of the coun- 
try must be despaired of. The newly-erected empire was, in fact, on 
the decline, and the uneasy position of Matamed, the fifteenth Khalif, com- 
pelled him to restore to Baghdad the dignities it had been deprived of, 
by again making it the seat of government.' Thus, in the space of 
three hundred years, a district of ninety miles in extent, only, had been 
cither honoured or deplored as the locality of three capitals, Ctesiphon, 
Baghdad, and Samarrah, which, for barbaric wealth and architectural 
adornment, have alternately claimed the admiration of the world. 

In the selection of the ground for the latter cities, the Abbassin 
sovereigns doubtless considered the admirable defensive barrier the 
artificial Nahrwan presented to the cast, and the natural limit of the 
broad and rapid Tigris to the west. The Nahrwan must have been 
devised, indeed, by the Sassanian kings for defensive as well as for 
agricultural purposes, and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served 
as an efficient outwork to the great capital of Madain, and subsequently 
to the cities of Baghdad and Samarrah. In the annals of the early 
campaigns, undertaken by the Greeks and Romans against the Partisans 
and Sassanians, we find the armies led into Mesopotamia nearly on the 
route followed by the younger Cyrus and the ten thousand Greeks, 
either along the banks of the Fiuphrates, or by descending that rapid 
river in boats built on its upper course. So long as Seleucia, for a 
time the Syro-Macedonian capital of Mesopotamia, remained a Greek 
colony, this road had the advantages of supplies and a friendly people, 
who, if not inclined to assist the Roman legions in the passage of the 
Tigris, at least could offer no serious molestation. Subsequently, how- 
ever, to the destruction of Seleucia, and prior to the ill-fated expedition 
which Julian led against Ctesiphon, the more northern roads, either by 
Nisibin and Sinjar, or through Armenia, had been followed by the 
Roman generals, and a comparatively easy descent bad been made, by 
this route, into the Assyrian plains eastward of the Tigris. At a proper 
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season,* prior to the construction of the Nahrwan, the streams crossing 
this portion of Arabia-Irak offered no obstacles to the passage of an 
army up to the very gates of Ctesiphon, and the mode of defensive 
warfare, adopted by the ancient Persians, of laying waste the country 
before the approach of an enemy, became, though self-inflicted, a serious 
national injury. These considerations, apart from agricultural advan- 
tages, were sufficient inducements for an enlightened prince to reflect 
on the best mode of remedying such formidable evils, and it is not there- 
fore improbable that the Nahrwan owed its construction to these very 
causes. In whose reign the defensive bulwark was commenced, or to 
what monarch’s sagacity it is due, is uncertain ; but the magnitude of 
its conception and design is worthy of any of the early Sassanian kings, 
and considering the character of the founder of the dynasty (Ardishir 
Bebcgan, or Artaxerxesf), it might well be ascribed to him. The exe- 
cution of the great work, however, interrupted as it must have been by 
the constant wars that were undertaken, may have been deferred until 
the long peace of forty years| was concluded and faithfully kept be- 
tween the rival nations; and in the protracted reign of Shapur Zalaktaf, 
according to tradition, we may date, perhaps, the completion and open- 
ing of the canal. Unlike the Babylonian vestiges, whose era is traceable 
by the inscribed characters upon them, the Nahrwan, in its ruins, 
presents nothing to warrant us assigning it to an age earlier than the 
Sassanian, though gems and cylinders, peculiar to Babylonia and 
Assyria, are frequently found in its neighbourhood. These, we may 
presume, were taken there from Mesopotamia, and may, indeed, have 
been considered as relics by the Sassanian population of Arabia-Irak, 
in much the same way as wc occasionally meet with them as decora- 
tions on the persons of the females and children in Arab families of 
the present day. 

The middle of the ninth century of the Christian era witnessed the 
decline of the power of the Khalifs of Baghdad, and the next two cen- 
turies beheld their empire torn by civil dissension, caused by the 
oppression of the Government and its soldiery. The distant provinces 
revolted, and in a. d. 1055 Baghdad itself passed into the hands of 
the descendants of Seljuk, who had previously made themselves masters 
of the eastern provinces and the fertile plains then bordering on the 

* In September, October, and November. 

t See the code of laws instituted by the first Sassanian monarch, where agriculture is deemed 
the true source of national prosperity. — Conder's Persia^ p. 94. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. This treaty was enforced on the Persians 
after they had suffered severe reverses in the reign of Narscs, and their humiliation doubtless 
led them to plant the formidable barrier of the Nahrwan and Katul between themselves and 
their protect^ eimyi Tiridates, the neighbouring king of Armenia. 
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Nahrwan. From this time until the extinction of the sovereign power 
of the successors of Mahomed, — by the death of Mastasem, the thirty- 
seventh and last Khalif, who was murdered by Halaku, the grandson of 
Zengis Khan, on the taking of Baghdad in a. d. 1258, — the greatest 
disorders had prevailed from the shores of Europe to the banks of 
the Indus; provincial governors had thrown off their allegiance and 
were contending with each other for supremacy, while the Seljuks 
and an insolent soldiery were aiding in the general wreck. 

Their retirement and decline had left but a brief period of tranquil- 
lity, when the final blow was struck at the territory, and Baghdad fell, 
never to rise again as the capital of Islam, with the loss of 1,600,000 
of its inhabitants, to the powerful Halaku and his invincible Tartars. 
In A. D. 1401 that scourge of his species, Timur Lenk, visited the fallen 
province a second time as a conqueror, erecting on the ruins of its city, 
as a trophy of his prowess, a pyramid of 90,000 heads, shorn from the 
bodies of its unfortunate people. A century later, a new infliction, in 
the irruption of the Beni Joneyd hordes, added to the calamities and 
distress of the persecuted region, which now became incorporated with 
Persia, under the government of Shah Ismail Sefi. After his defeat, 
however, by Sultan Selim in a. d. 1514, the territory for the first time 
yielded to the Turks, but in the reign of Shah Abbas (1603) Baghdad 
and its dependencies again reverted to the Persian crown, by his suc- 
cesses over the Osmanli forces. In 1638, the Turks recovered posses- 
sion of the territory, and Baghdad has since remained the capital of a 
Turkish Pachaiic, though Nadir Shah in 1735, and Mahomed Ali Mirza 
in 1821, respectively, advanced against it with a large army. The 
former was, however, compelled to raise the siege of the city by the 
bravery of its garrison, and the latter fell a victim to cholera before he 
could carry out his designs. 

Under the accumulated miseries that a succession of wars and internal 
anarchy had heaped upon the province and the city, which last, by a 
singular fortuity and perversion of terms, has been, par excellence^ 
denominated the “ City of Peace,”* we are not at a loss to account for 
the decay of its canals. In the dreadful carnage that is recorded to 
have followed in the footsteps of its various conquerors, we can picture 
to ourselves the substitution of blood for water, both in the Nahrwan 
and the Tigris. The sanguinary tide, indeed, while swelling their 
streams, must have depopulated the villages to whose inhabitants the 
preservation and repairs of the canal were confided ; and as these works, 
by continuous neglect, contribute annually to their own destruction, we 
may presume the restoration of the Nahrwan became in time a finan- 
cial difficulty that the impoverished country could not afford to practise. 

* ^1LJ| j(,> Dar el Sellam. The name given to Baghdad at the present day even. 
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I^^roiri the Aral) writers, we learn, a superstitious fatuity also prevailed 
that prevented any attempt at re-excavating the canal, for a tradition 
was handed down to tlie. effect that <lealh was tlic certain lot of all who 
were pnblie-spiriled e.nongh to (jssay tlie task;'*' and thus has this fine 
territory, that wants hut tin* labour and skill of man in an era of peace 
to r(^n(l(^r it the giariary of the east, become a desolate and almost im- 
passable waste. Won by the sword, it attained by blood an illustrious 
position in the history of the world, and by a just gradation of calami- 
ties, infliel'*d by the same wteipon, it has sunk to its present abject 
condition. Jls cosily ca|)ital, that erst displayed the pride and rnagni- 
ficciice of the Klialifs, now a mass of ruins, is misgoverned by an old 
and insatiate 1‘aclia. Its oppressed ])eo|)lf‘, awed even by an undisci- 
plinc'd military despotism, whose |)ow(‘r extiuuls not beyond the circuit 
of the city walls, are loud in their complaint'^ ; and avarice, that prolific 
source of the national corruption, is fast destroying the remnant that is 
bifl. Hvcry succeeding year witntisscs a fuiiher decay of this fine 
province, and the few nierehanls that are left in its towns and cities, 
snbjc’ct to constantly increasing imposts, levied for the gratification of 
individual ap|)etitc and not for the improvement of the country, arc 
flying to mort^ prosperous and less (‘xaeting regions. 

Su(di is lh(j ])resent aspect of 1'urkisli Arabia, into which T have been 
inadvertently drawn by a review of its past history. This I have tried 
to render as concise as possible, to give a greater interest to my re- 
searches on tlie line of the Nahrwan, the dried -up fountain of its former 
prosperity. Wr eontem|)lat(j, indet^d, ilspr^'serit aspect with the same eye 
as a spoenlatitig observer would contemplate, after the lapse of centuries, 
the exhumed, but only partially decayed relics of one of our species, 
convinced only of the reality that its essence has passed away, while 
we arc lost in vain eonjeetures as to its name and identity. It is thus 
with the liighly-gifl(*d region once watered by the Nahrwan. We can 
see in the destriielion of the canal that the artery of its existence has 
been severed, and with it have lied vitality and being. But, beyond this, 

♦ Yakut, in tlio ^lajm rl Ituldaii, aiul other niitliors, eulari^e on tlie fatality attending those 
who luiih'itook tlu' ri'pairs of the Nalirwim. Tlir loariiejl gi'ogniphor named Mooez-ed 
Boiihih Ah’nl Ilu<st«vn, and .Ahriu*d ihn Bnyoh cl Itohini and others, as contrihuting to these 
repairs on more tluui one occasion ; lint they ucrc iicmt stable, I jiresnuic, from their negli- 
gent and parti:d character. When the Nasr cl Doidah cl llus.si'vu ihn Ahmed came to Bagh- 
dad, he contrihutcil Dinars (about X‘ HknOO sterling) towards its restoration, but subsc- 

qncntlv abandoned his spirited design, being dissuaded from attempting it by the fatality with 
which it was ooiinoctcd. So much liad the rc.soiirces of the country degenerated, we find, that 
in A. H. •i'Jti, during the Vi/.irat of Mahomed ibii llaik cl Kiifi, the revenue derived from the 
Nahrwan amounted to no more than X’500, or 1,000 Dinars annually, whereas Yakut relates 
that its revenues, as reported in the time of the Sassauiau kings, were equivalent to 500,000 
sterling ; at present, ijas ! it yields not a Para to the State. 
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we hjive no clue lo tliti ideiUificalion of its towns and vill;uH*.s ; and the 
name of the race, whom the Arab geoi^raphers^ in com|)ar;iti\ ely recent 
limes, describe as the lords of the count ry,’' is as obsoh u* as that of 
the structures they inhabited. ■*“ “ >'/V* transit ^'tx^ria innndiy 

'J'his brief attempt to assign an origin to, and a cause for, the con- 
struction of the Nahrwaii, is piiridy eonjiaitural, and princijvally founded 
upon events that arc^ recorded in tlui obscure notices of the country 
prior to the IMahonn'dan coiujuest ; before which lime we Knew of the 
existence of the canal only fr<mi the letters of the Emperiir lleraclius 
to the Homan Senate, conlain(*d in the I\iseh.il (’Chronicle. We may 
presume, indfauJ. that the dilficiilties of its passage pr( v»*nt(*d the 
Kmperor from billowing up his siieei'sses by an assault nj)on (desiphoii. 
In these letters, and in the records of Simeon the Ijogothele, the ortho- 
graphy of the name, accorditig to the nolice.s of it in the learned pa|)er 
on the Atropatenian hadjatana, by Major Ra\vlinson,f is accurately 
given in llie (Ireek form of Narban, but by 'Theopliajics and (^edrenus 
as Narba and Arba J n^speeti v(dy. At the f)re''(‘nl day the w hole line 
of the canal bears tin* name of Nahrwan among the ignorant tribes that 
wander in its vicinity ; but this name, from tin' anthorily of \ alviu niul 
others, is rt*ally applicable only to the portioFi of the canal that llownal 
to the south-east of the modern Diyaleh. It is dililcull to decide on the 
construction of the name, 

^ Nahr, in Arabic, is the word applied lo all excavated channels 
for tlic conveyance of water, but the etymology of the hiNi word i.s 
somewhat obscure; uj'j Wan, in Persian, signilies a “ ket'per,” a 
“ guardian;** and, if a combined vVrabic and J^ersian form be admitted 
in the construction of pro|)er names, we should have in Nahrwaii a not 
inapt appellation for the protecting bulwark of a large capital like Ctesi- 
phon. Perhaps, indeed, the Arabic word J w^'ln, denoting “an 

alcove” or “ hall,” applied to the great hall of Khusrus’ palace, still stand- 
ing at CJlesiphon, may have been contracted into and then wc should 
have tlie more euphonious title of Nalnwvati, Nahriwan 

signifying “ the stream of the hall.’* *Phe former derivation, 
however, is perhaps the more reasonable, for we find Wan, otj fre- 
quently terminating the name of Persian rivers, giving the sense appa- 
rently of “ boundary” to a district. 1 may instance the Abi llulwan 

* See a former note (p. .3K, note’’ ), in which the Heni Jouevd are (h'senbcfl as tlie “ lords 
of the country.” These Beni Joncyd, I believe, were the ancestors of Shah Ismail Sefi, and 
originally possc'ssed the country in the neigtibourhood of Diar-hckcr. Tlw name is now as a 
dead letter in this part of the world, though they were in power but Ihrnc eeuturies ago. 
t Royal Geog. Journal, vol. x. jwirt 1, p. .9,3. 

t Notwithstanding the Major's protest, maile ten 3 TBrs ago, against these corrupted ortho- 
graphies being used in our maps and works, ut the present day I see, by a recent work entitled 
Ancient History, that these names still disfigiire its pages. 
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and llic Abi Shirwan, branches of the Diyaleh bounding the district of 
Zohab ; Yakut,’*' however, deems the term Wan of Pehlevi origin. 

'riiat portion of the canal north-west of the Diyaleh, according to the 
Arab geographers, was named iridilferently Katur or Katul,t thus distin- 
guishing it from the Nahrwan, its continuation south-east of that river. 
'I'he name Katnl, indeed, is still preserved in the country, for we now 
find it as designating a more recent excavation, running parallel to, at a 
distance of one mile south, from the original canal of the name.j: It 
was opened, it is said, in consecpicncc of the real Katul absorbing all 
the waters from the regions north-cast of its course, without discharging 
any of the essential article through lateral cuts to the south, and thus 
rendering the country embraced between the real Katul, the present 
course of the Diyaleh, and the Tigris, a perfect waste. 

The absence of any canals emanating from either bank of the real 
Katul would show, too, that its waters were required for a more exten- 
sive irrigation in the lower country to the south, and, therefore, the 
upper and more northern cxciavation must be regarded not only as the 
most ancient, but must be viewed merely as a trunk or conduit that 
received but did not dispel its contents, until a point had been reached 
where they could be distributed with advantage. The lower, or more 
modern Katul, was evidently dug for a distinct purpose, and not, as has 
been generally supposed, originally designed to communicate with the 
Nahrwan,^ but, on the contrary, was in no way connected with it, until 

* Mnjm cl Riildiin, under the head uf Nnhrwnn. 

t See note p. Journal Uoynl Society, vol. x. part 1. 

X With the usual confusion of tlie O for tlic K, it is more frequently railed the Gatul by the 
modern Arabs, and with this ortliu^rapliy it will be recognised in Lieutenant Grounds’ able 
paper on the canals emanating from the Diyaleh. 1 gladly avail myself of this note to record 
the assistance 1 derived from the points fixed in this locality by Lieutenant Grounds, and at 
the same time to express my obligations to that scientific ottieer, Captain Henry Blosse Lynch, 
of the Indian Navy, for generously placing the whole of his valuable papers and geographical 
records at my disposal. These, when they reach me, will materially aid in my labours, espe- 
cially in ])arts of the country where 1 may not have the same opportunities of visiting 
as he had. 

§ 1 have, since this w'as written, changed my opinion on this point, for, in a journey made 
this month, when the Diyaleh was very low, I have determined the course of both the Katuls 
on the east of Diyaleh as low as Sifwch. The Katnl el Kesrawi was led into the old bed of 
the Diyaleh as 1 had [>revioiisly imagined, indeed as it is described in p. 51 of these prelimi- 
nary remarks, and the Katnl now under consideration is seen contiguous to it, as represented 
by the map, and evidently led to the N uhrwan after the decay of the former. Their course led 
over the ground cut through by the modern Diyaleh, whose old bed is distinctly marked to 
Sifweh, and the point of the canal’s junction with it is seen as perfect as ever about one mile 
west-south-west of the modern Bohriz. The canal on the west of the Diyaleh, that I have 
erroneously termed a continuation of the low'cr Katul, is, therefore, only a branch of that con- 
duit that watered fhe country' north of Baghdad between Baghkuba, or Bakuheh, and a place 
oallcd Khirr cl Sifin. It was, however, connected w'ith its trunk stream in several places* 
particularly at Kidri, where the connection is very' plain. , 
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the decay of the original Katui led them, as I suppose, to open a passage 
from it into the 'spurious canal, to save the banics of the latter from the 
destruction that the confined v.*aters of the foi^mer would doubtless 
create. This opening is now distinctly seen connecting the two Katuls 
close to the spot where the Tigris (from an alteration of its course) has 
encroached upon them in the neighbourhood of the modern village of 
Sindiyeh, and the circumstance of their junction has, I presume, con* 
tinued the name of the canal to the one that was latest in operation. 
The conformation of the lower Katui would alone show, even had I 
not traced its course, the purpose for which it was designed, for, while 
its northern or left bank remains entire, the right one is opened in 
various places to admit its waters in lateral ducts that overspread the 
country from the northern Sindiyeh to the point of confluence of the 
Diyaleh with the Tigris, Here its functions ceased, and the Nahrwan’s 
usefulness came into operation in earlier times, and thus the fertility of 
the whole district was skilfully provided for. ^Subsequent, however, to 
the decay of the real Katui, the modern one of the same name reached 
to the point of the former’s junction with the Nahrwan,’*^ and contr|||jfited 
in some measure to restore fhe prosperity of the province. 

Yakut, in his description of the Katuls, would assign to the name an 
Arabic etymology from or cUoi signifying ‘‘ a cut,” segment,” or 

amputation and, however ingenious his theory may be, we must, I 
think, prefer Major Rawlinson’s derivation from the older form of Katur, 
by which name it was originally designated. In his Itinerary of the 
March of Heraclius, he bas satisfactorily shown that the Torna of the 
Emperor’s campaign is identical with the Katur of the Arabian geogra- 
phers, from the similarity of the terminating syllable of the compound 
to the names given in the records of Thcophanes and Pliny, and sup- 
poses the word to have become Arabicised from the Persian “ kiiu” 
signifying an excavation, and ‘‘ Tur” the name of a town (now 
represented by the modern village of “Dur”), from which the canal 
emanated. f The fact, too, of its existence in the era of the Sassanians 
warrants the appellation being considered as of Persian origin. 
By the Arab writers, indeed, the old Katui is designated as the 
Katui el Kesrawi,:|: or the “ Katui of the kings,” and is clearly distinct 
from the spurious or southern Katui, and has now usurped the appella- 

* Yakut describes the Katui of Hanin el Rashid as joining the Nahrwan at a place called 
Shadrwan, prol^ably the position of the ruined dam in the bed of the Diyaloh. 

t Note * to p. 93 of Royal Geog. Journal before quoted, and in the body of the page 
itself will be found the interesting dissertation to which I allude. 

$ C5J* Kesrawi was the royal title of the Sassanian kings of Persia. The singular isj^ 
Kesra, is evidently analogous to, and probably adopted from the Greek Kaiser or Caesar. 
The title is still extant in the Germanic Kaiser, at present home by the Austrian emperors 
7b 
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tion. The former, I presume, was decayed even in !he early era of the 
Abbasin Khalifa, and the repairs and augmentation the latter under- 
went, during the sovereignty of Harun cl Rashid, are[evidently intended, 
I think, to mark the period when it was conducted to the Nahrwan, 
joining it at, or very near to, the same point of contact as the original 
Katul. The Arabs at present state that two dams are still to be seen in 
the bed of the Diyaleh, the one observable at ordinary low periods being* 
perhaps that constructed as an embankment for the modern Katuli while 
that visible only in extraordinary shallow seasons may have reference 
to the more antiquated conduit of the Sassanians.* The name Katul, 
.however, appears to have ceased on both the ancient and modern lines 
in the vicinity ofBakuba, from whence, to the point of junction with the 
Nahrwan, on the course of the old Diyaleh river, the canal would seem 
to have borne the discriminative appellation of Tarnerra or Holwan.f 
The latter name is now applied to a branch of the Diyaleh that joins the 
trunk stream near Kizbrobat, and the former may be traced, I think, 
in the present designation of a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, that 
fornllily watered the country north-east of Ctesiphon. 

Before entering upon the general geological and geographical de- 
scription of the tract watered by the combined streams of the Katul el 
Kesrawi and Nahrwan, 1 may as well give the description of what I 
term the spurious and more recent Katul, extracted from the Kitab el 
Akalim, the work of an anonymous writer, from which the extract 

* 1 have subsequently learned that the two dams here spoken of are connected with each 
other ; indeed, the later one appears to have been merely a aepair of the old. Tim bricks are 
stamped in relief, that is, inversely to the characters found on the Babylonian vestiges, and 
the legend upon them (as under) at once proclaims their Mahomedan manufacture* 



t Majm el Bnldan, under the head of Nahrwan. T'amerra is considered by Yakut as a 
Syriac term, and would appear to be the name applied to the present Diyaleh, or rather to that 
portion of it now called the Holwan, extending from the vale of Rijab, at the foot of the 
Takigerrah Pass as far as Bakuba, and on to the ancient bridge called the Jissri- Nahrwan 
only. Diyaleh, I believe, is really applicable only to the part that occupies the space between 
the NalirWan and the Tigris, and, in the prosperous eira of the canal, of course, was not in 
existence as a ri^. The term Diyaleh is, perhaps, a corrupted form of Dijleh, the name of 
the Tigris, by the conversion of they into n y, a barbarous but not uncommon interchange of 
letters; indeed, among the tribes located between Baghdad and Basreh they is hardly ever 
XQunded; in the Tatter districts this impure form of speech is inharmonious in the extreme, 
fiom its frequency in conv^ation. It is written, however, ns Diyala and Diyaleh in the 
Arabic MSB., and tteiefbire deserves consideration as a distinct name. 
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quoted in a former part of this paper, on the above canals, was also ob- 
tained. After detailing the more ancient conduit, he remarks: 
“There arc, in like manner, three other Katuls,* that arc derived from 
the Tigris by a single source situate two farsakhs below Samarrah, be- 
tween Matireh and Bez-Guara. This portion is called the Upper; and 
from it a canal called Yahudi, having on it a bridge named Kantaret 
Wasaif, extends into the Katul cl Kesrawi, a little below Mamuniych. 
The second (Katul) is named Mamuni, and is the middle portion ; it 
flows between villages and fields in the tract called El Suad, and falls 
into the Katul el Kesrawi below the villages of Kanatir, denominated 
Abu cl Jeyycd. This is the lowest and most considerable, and has well- 
constructed buildings on its banks. It flows amid cultivation and 
villages, and, in like manner, many branches emanating from it irrigate 
the country between it and the cast bank of the Tigris. These copious 
branches roach unto the Tigris. The canal then flows onwards to 
Tafra, and there it is spanned by a bridge of boats ; afterwards it joins 
the Katul el Kesrawi, four farsakhs above Sufa.f 

This portion of Arabia-Irak, in its geological features, is eminently 
adapted for canals. The Tigris, breaking through the Ilamrin hills in 
latitude 35° north, continues a course to the south-south-east for forty- 
five miles, and then turns abruptly to the eastward in the 34lh degree 
of latitude, along a spur of uplifted siliceous conglomerate, until it 
meets with the little stream Atheim, in the neighbourhood of which the 
tertiary formations of the Upper Tigris terminate, and are succeeded by 
marls and argillaceous plains, which, again, giving place to humus and 
various alluvia in the vicinity of Mansuriych and Bakuba, extend to the 
Persian Gulf. The superior portion of the Tigris, extending from 
the first-named latitude as far as Khan Dholoiych, is bounded by high 
clifls, whose elevation is greatest in immediate contiguity to the river, 
but dip in an ESE. direction, until met by the south-westerly inclina- 
tions from the Hamrin hills. The junction of these opposing declivities 
forms a gentle but natural valley, conducting from the undulating ter- 
tiary beds to the plains. Traces of the last tertiary rock can be distin- 
guished, forming a semi-lunar curve from Dholbiyeh eastwards to the 
spot where the Atheim breaks through the hills, its convexity attaining 
an increased elevation as it approaches the foot of the superior range. 
Below the curve, however, the elevated lands merge imperceptibly into 

* From the context this evidently means a single prolonged canal, apportioned into divi- 
sions that are named the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower. The Nahrwan will be found in 
the ancient MSS. to be similarly divided, and I suspect the larger canals throughout Baby- 
lonia w'crc thus named in the revenue assessments of the country. The source of these is 
evidently at El Kaim. 

t The names, Mamuniyeh, Kanatir, and Sula, will be found in the dcscri[)tion of the Katul 
cl Kesrawi. 

Sb 
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marl distrirls, and tlui natural valley, before spoken of, is lost in an 
easy deeliin? to the soulli-wcjslward, that coinrnenecs near the hills and 
terminates in the valley of the 'J'ii^ris. 'J'ljis vast .slo|)e exhibits, on 
its surface eoiiligiions to the ran;^e, parallel local elevations, alternating 
with the plains, that can be folhnved to the margin of the alluvia ; and 
alon^ the inferior portion of the vast shelf on the line that divides the 
marls from the alluvia, eondncting from the gentle valh?y described as 
formed in the lower t<*rtiary siiperstralnin, is seen the valley of the 
Nahrwan,'^ an cxcavatcnl b(!d keeping a general straight line to the 
south-eastward, indented only according to the almost imperceptible 
deviations of the boundary of the soils, and to avoid local accidental 
depressions. 

Commencing a little to the south-south-cast of the modern l^ur, in a 
deep but narrow bed, cut through the compact but coarse conglomiu-ate 
bordering the valley of the 'J’igri>, the canal restunblcs, in this its 
upp(;r course as far south as Samarrah, a |)r(Hdpitous and confined 
gorge, such as we sometimes see as the cirect of earthquakcjs in rocky 
and mountainous districts. Unlike, however, to these natural fis- 
sures, the traces of arlilieial labour are o])S(*rvable, not only in 
the regularity of the walls, but also in the numerous galleries 
that lead from its bed to the surface of the .-.oil above. Willi 
an original depth of probably oO feet, to enable the waters of the 1’igris 
to (low into its chanmd at the lowest s(‘ason of the year, tln^ dilliculty of 
raising the excavated earth, to the surface of the soil above, must havi^ 
been eonsidcrable. 'The series of galleries, however, though they adiled 
to the labour, obviated the dillieulty. They are cut through the precipi- 
tou.s scarp at a conveni<mt anghi for an easy ascent with a load of the 
rcfu.se soil, which has been deposited so as to form a jirolecling bulwark 
at the edges of the canal. I’hcse artifieiul embankments are now 
elevated some 15 feet above the level of the country, and arc capable 
of concealing a vast army secure from the missiles of an enemy, and, 
if acting merely on the didVuisive, a small force might defy, imdc'r cover 
of the ridg(‘, any power attempting to invade the country, jirolected by 
the stream, 'riicse embankrnent.s’also served to conduct the rain-water 
collected on the neighbouring land along the canal, until convenient 
openings admitted its mingling with the waters of the Tigris flowing 
in the bed of the excavation ; while, at the same time, they prevented 
a disruption of the scarp, by opposing its uncontrolled passage over the 
cliffs by which the canal is bounded. 

For a distance of ten miles this gorge-like formation continues, when, 
having attained a decreased elevation and a softer soil, the banks be- 
come less precipitous and are proporlionably expanded, from a breadth 
* Properly Kahil el Kesrawi. See concluding sentence of these remarks, p. 55. 
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of fifteen yards at the cniranco of tlio canal, to thirty in this vicinity. 
Mast of Samarrali, the pcbMc soil of the surface gradually merges into 
a marl supcrstratnin, and the canal assumes a loss al)ruplforni of bank, 
with an increasing breadth. Proccedingonwards for a further ten miles, 
it is evident the gcMieral h;vel of the country is attained, and that tlui bed 
of the canal must have Ixaui on a j)lane with the surrounding soil, whilst 
its \val(‘rs rtapiired to be eonlined by strong upraised embankments. 
This was its weakest point, for the waters flowing in its channel had not 
only to be confined, but the banks from without were subjected to the pres- 
sure of tli(! eolleeted torrents of winter aeenmulaling in this part, from 
the (‘levatcal ro(;ky country to the north and north-east. 'JMiis is apparent 
from the prc'sent nsjieet of this portion of the country, and the almost 
entire obliteration of the canal herii has beuMi the conse(|nenee of a ne- 
glected n'pair. Dec^p cracks, that are .scarcely fordable in heavy rains, at 
present cut through the (dd course of the aqiuuluet, and at once show 
the hibour that inusl have be(‘ii najiii.site to maintain its efrieieney. In 
the vicinity of Khan Dholiiiyeh thci eonnlry again sinks, and the ])ebbly 
region is entirely lost. Here tin* before .scarcely tracealilc outline of the 
canal l)eeoines well developiul, but with a breadth now amounting to 
100 ^ards. and its bed .slightly below tln^ level of the plain.s. 'JMiis 
increase of breadth was manifestly demanded to nuuler the canal capa- 
])le of receiving the winteraiul spring contributions, Ihemscdvcs forming 
a considerable body, in addition to the jieriodieal rises of the I'igris at 
these seasons of the year; and, as its waters rolled onwards to Bakuba,* 
llirongh the loamy and argillaceous formations below llie tertiary tracts, 
we find the bed at the present day averaging a width from 100 to 140 
vard.'<, which, when full, must have presented the appearance of a con- 
siderable river. IMie cxtimt of the drainagf*, from the uplands above, 
in this part of its course, is at once seen in the mirncrons broad and 
deep beds of torrents, or Khirrs, as they are termed, that now find 
their way into the Tigri.s. To these were added the waters of the 
Atheim, which, though a petty rivulet in summer, becomes in the 
winter months a brawling stream, frequently impassable by caravans. 
This crossed the course of the Nahrwan, and, therefore, to prevent 
injury to the canal by the uncertain shifting of its stream, it became 
requisite to confine its waters in the hilly regions above. We accord- 
ingly see, in the remains of a magnificent dam, the energy of a foruuT 
age. Constructed across the gorge in the Ilarnrin hills, Ihrongh which 
the Atheim forces itself, the dike prevented the waters from flowing in 

* It should be Baghkiiba, for it is written so b in the old Arab MSS. I have retained 
the orthograj>hy of our present maps, however, for it answers sufliriently well for the present 
Arab pronunciation, and for the identity of the place. It is evidently a word of Persian origin, 
and is found Arabicised in tlie more modem MSS. into llakidia. 
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their natural channel, and at the same time raised them to a height 
that permitted their dispersion through canals, skilfully cut on cither side 
of the obstruction, over the elevated country adjoining the dam. These, 
at present named Nahr Batt and Nahr Rathan, flowed through villages 
and fields that were dependent on them for existence, onwards in a 
soulh-south-west direction, and finally emptied their superfluous waters 
into tlic Nalirwan* itself. The place of confluence of the former is dis- 
tinctly evident; the latter, however, is somewhat dubious, and, though 
it is reported to have joined tlic Nahrwan, I am of opinion that the 
Nahr Rathan never contributed to the augmentation of its waters, but 
was entiredy absorbed in irrigating the extensive plain ofGharfeh, now 
a desert tract lying between the Athciin, the Khalis canal, and trie Dijleh, 
or Tigris. The neighbourhood of the junction of the Batt with the main 
tixcavalion is prolific in ruined sites, and otherwise one of great interest : 
the Journal, however, will enter into a further detail. 

Irnmedialcdy below Bakuba, the course of the present Diyalch turns 
more to the south, owing to the loam superstratum here taking this 
direction; and the Nahrw'an’s bedf is seen also a little east of it, run- 
ning in a direction parallel to the course of the modern river, which, in 
ancient limes, was cither entirely absorbed in the canal, or contributed 
its superfluous waters only to the general stock. Judging from the 
smallness of the bed of the ancient stream, J and the present magnitude 
of the Diyalch, wc arc surprised at the disparity, when we reflect that 
the Tigris, the Atheim, and the collected winter-rains, all furnished to 
the supply of the canal, in addition to the waters of that stream. The 
cause is, however, obvious, if wc consider the great length of the 
Nahrwan, and the number of lateral ducts that emanated like veins from 
the great artery a little further to the south, 'fhese, irrigating an exten- 
sive tract of country on either side of the Nahrwan, acted as constant 
absorbents. We may infer, too, from ancient history, and from the 
vestiges of canals, still seen in the upper course of the Diyalch, that a 
small portion only of its waters was allowed to find its way then into 
the Nahrwan, for it traversed a densely populated territory, whose 
inhabitants were fully sensible of the value of the element, which must, 
indeed, have been carefully distributed by them over the inclined plains 
that lie extended between the Ilamrin hills and the course of the Nahr- 
wan. I am inclined even to the opinion that the Diyalch never reached 
so far as the limit of the canal when this work was designed, but be- 
lieve that the main object contemplated by the Sassanian kings was the 

* Properly Katul el Kesrawi. See last page (55) of these preliminary remarks. 

t This is undoubtedly the old bed that the Diyalch occupied in the early ages, and the 
same as that mentioned in p. 51 and in the note to p. 44. 

The Tanierra 9 f the old Arab MSS. 
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conducting a new stream into the Tamerra, or ancient bed of the 
Diyalcb, which had been dry for ages consequent on an extensive system 
of irrigation that had been adopted in a remote period ;* and am more 
confirmed in this view of the case, from the circumstance of a portion 
of the work between Diir and Bakuba exhibiting the decided features 
of artificial construction, evident in continuous straight lines, and em- 
bankments elevated considerably above the country, while the eourse 
of the ancient bed south of Bakuba is no less decidedly marked by the 
sinuosities of a natural fluviant as far south as the modern Sifweli. 
Here, however, it became necessary to turn the direction of the new 
stream more to the south-eastward for the fulfilment of the purpose for 
which it was designed, and to prevent it following its natural course, 
as it does now, unprofitably, into the Tigris. At Sifweh the boundary 
of the marls and alluvia is attained, and the line of the varying soils 
stretches faintly to the south-east. The designer of the canal evidently 
well studied his subject, and wc accordingly see, at low periods of the 
Diyaleh, a solid brick structure, in the present bed of the river, that 
obviously gave anew direction to the stream ; for it acted as a barrier to 
its further passage on the line of its old course, and, in fact, diverted it 
into its new bed, which, kept just within the inferior margin of the 
argillaceous tract, was, from its slightly superior elevation to the alluvial 
district, capable of dispensing its waters over the adjoining country 
with the least amount of manual labour to the cultivator. The nature 
of the soil, too, admitted of tenacious embankments, and the lateral 
ducts, extending from the right hank of the stream towards the capital 
of Ctesiphon, show distinctly enough that here ils real usefulness for 
agricultural purposes commenced. It was here, loo, that its name, 
Nahrwan, strictly applied only, and the town that bore the name of the 
canal stood somewhere in the vicinity, either represented at present by 
the modern title of Sifweh, or more probably by the favourite appellation 
of Mismai,! now attached to a ruined Sassanian fortress, that was 
doubtless the keep of one of the many towns that wc know existed on 
the insulated tract, occupied also by the capital. 

Though, for reasons that will be given, I have adopted the name of 
Nahrwan, as it at present exists in the country, for the whole line of 
canal from Dur to Kut el Arnareh, in treating of its more ancient history 

* The Diyaleli Holwan, or Tamerra, is generally recognised as the Gyndes of antiquity ; and 
allowing Herodotus* version of the story regarding it to be the true one, the wrath of the 
great Cyrus would have left but a scanty supply of water in its lower course. See also 
note p. 44. 

t This name, from its constant recurrence in many parts of Arabia-Irak, would appear 
to have been esteemed by the early Arabs. 1 do not know, nor can I find any meaning or 
etymology for the term. 

96 
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jt miiHt be borne in mind that the part south-east of the Diyaleh is the 
true Nahrwan only. It extended, according to the prevailing traditions, 
as far as the Persian Gulf, but 1 do not find any notices in the Arab 
geographies of its progress further south than Badrai and the Tigris, 
cast of Kut. It is not improbable, indeed, that it had a more extended 
course, but successive inundations have so levelled the plains to the 
south, that it appears hopeless to trace its limits any further than the 
present bed of the Tigris in the neighbourhood of the above places. 
When a convenient opportunity offers of visiting the disturbed and 
somewhat dangerous tract of country situated south of the great bend 
that the I'igris here makes to the cast-north-east, between its old bed at 
Wasit and its present course in the Amareh bed, I shall endeavour to 
give some further account of it. The part, however, that is particular- 
ised as the Nahrwan by the geogiaphers, was, by the ancient accounts, 
divided in the revenue allotments into distinct districts, termed 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower Nahrwan,! and we find these several 
tracts recorded as forming a part of the country that was allotted by 
Kesra Anushirwan to the support of his newly created town, built to 
commemorate his Syrian conquests, and appropriated exclusively for the 
accommodation of the captives that he had deported from Antioch, then 
the Christian capital of the east. This city the monarch named Khusni 
Antakiych,! in honour of himself, and in consideration for his Christian 
prisoners. The city was constructed so as to resemble the Syrian me- 
tropolis in its streets, theatres, and public baths, and, with an allowance 
for the usual oriental hyperbole, is represented to have been so skilfully 
modelled that the captives themselves had no difficulty in recognising 
their respective homes. As a further comfort, he placed over the town, 
as a governor, a certain Christian of Ahwaz that had the confidence of 
the monarch, in order that the inhabitants of the Christian city might 
enjoy, unmolested, the prescribed doctrines of their faith. The identity 
of its position, at the present time, is a very doubtful point, and by some 
its site is thought to be to the west of the Tigris, whereas, I think the 
fact of the Nahrwan districts being accorded to its maintenance would 
imply its being founded to the east of the Tigris, and, doubtless, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the canal. I hope at some future time 
to give a clue to its position, and to many others also ; for the alluvial 
districts watered by the Nahrwan awaken curiosity as to the fate and 
identity of some of the earliest Christian settlements. The ancient 

* There is a canal, termed the Nnhrbpn, mentioned as derived from the Tigris below 
Wasit. but I believe it has no connection with the Nahrwan under consideration. 

t Majm el Buldan of Yakut. 

X It bore also, according to the Kamil of Ibn Athir, the designation of Rumiyeh, or abode 
of the (ireeks,” as a more general term. The Nahrwan then yielded to the State a revenue of 
j£;500,00() sterling, or l,()0n^0(K) Dinars . — Yakuts under the head of Nahrwan. 
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records teem with notices of these Christian colonies,*' which, from the 
tyranny of the age, existed but for bricif periods. Meteor-liko, indeed, 
they rose luminous and bright; for a time they spread a light over the 
darkened land, and the evanescent traces of their career are yet faintly 
visible in the debased stock that forms the Christian population of 
Basreh, Baghdad, and Mosul. 

The district through which the Katuls and Nahrwan flowed is now a 
wilderness, and where erst the “ busy hum of men” was heard, at pre- 
sent the silence of the grave predominates. The seemingly arid tract, 
that formerly was a sea of verdure, is untenanted, and, except in the 
spring season, when nature rejoices for a time in her flowered garb, is 
untraversed by man or beast. At this time, however, the predatory 
Arab and the jackal alike, in their pursuits, lurk among the broken 
mounds for the passing caravan that now winds along the bed of the 
ancient canal, which affords for a month or two a scanty supply of rain- 
water and a sufliciency of pasture to induce the owners of the laden 
beasts to risk their charge by following the dine of its course, and thus 
to shorten the duration of their journey to the city. To otl)crs, indeed, 
the existence of the Nahrwan, although in the immediate vicinity of 
Baghdad, is scarcely known. The Pachas and Turkish dignitaries 
frequently cross its bed in ignorance of its name and its purpose, and 
though that portion south-east of the Diyaleh is capable of being re- 
opened, so as to receive the contents of that river with but little outlay, 
we sec no attempt made for so desirable an end, though the foundation 
of the ancient dam still exists, and though the Pachalic has enjoyed a 
comparative tranquillity for the last thirty years. The baneful system 
of farming the governments of the provinces to the highest bidder is 
the chief cause of non-progression in the improvement of the country. 
The Pacha-proprietor knows that he holds his tenure for a staled period 
only, and, considering he has paid for his “whistle,” he is hardly wrong 
in trying to extract from it as much as he can without any additional 
outlay. Oppression, and every other nefarious artifice, is resorted to 
to swell the revenue for the time being, which, not being State property, 
is greedily gathered by the farmer, whose lime is entirely spent in 
contemplating the probable amount he can squeeze from the country 
previous to the arrival of a successor, who, by a more liberal offer, in 
the next State auction, is enabled to thrust the occupant from his seat, 

* Major Rawlinson’s valuable library contains abundant references to these early settlements. 
They are, however, so varied and diffused, and are written, moreover, in such a Babel-like 
variety of tongues, that few, beyond the learned owner, have talent enough to extract and 
compile a history from the chaotic mass. The difficult task he has, however, undertaken, and, 
when complete, will doubtless afford to the explorer of these regions a valuable guide to the 
recovery of lost sites, and to a more perfect knowledge of the comparative geography of this 
highly interesting country. 
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and comes, armed with new devices and a rapacious crew, to exact a 
usurious return for his purchase-money. From the rapacity of these 
unblushing ministers, the troops arc kept also in arrears for a period 
sometirnos amounting to as much as nine or ten months, and a threat- 
ened mutiny then succeeds so far as to obtain for them one month’s 
pay in the four, — and this is raised, not without every device being prac- 
tised to show the poverty of the treasury, by obtaining loans from 
merchants at a convenient interest, although each month witnesses 
a valuable freight of gold on its way to the private banker, or agent 
of the minister, residing at Constantinople. The country is thus con- 
stantly impoverished, and, unless a less selfish policy be promptly 
adopted, by the appointment of some patriotic Pacha to the office, 
it will soon be destroyed ; for, in addition to the evils I have 
enumerated, the rivers and canals, uncontrolled and unrepaired, are 
committing annually such ravages that a profuse expenditure will 
not redeem ;* and, moreover, the fine and classic streams themselves 
are becoming every day less navigable, from their having found 
so many outlets in their lower course. These now receive the 
greater portion of the current, and new deposits arc thus constantly 
forming in the old channels, that threaten to obliterate their ancient 
beds; and, unfortunately for Turkey, the Tigris’s new direction tends 
towards the Persian territory, while the destruction of the lower course 
of the Euphrates has converted the rich Ottoman lands on either 
side of it into impassable and pestilential marshes. lam, however, 
wandering from my subject; but in contemplating the decay of the 
magnificent canals that I have traversed, the mind will revert to the 
general wreck that is, with rapid strides, still advancing on the region 
endeared to the traveller and the historian. That it is near at hand, no 
one will doubt who has witnessed the deplorable stale of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, in their lower course, at the present day. Until recently, the 
tribes were compelled to keep the waters within their due bounds, but 
the neglect of the last few years, coupled with the inordinate desire for 
riches, in the local governor and bis subordinates, has given the uncon- 
trolled waters a liberty they are fast availing themselves of, to the 
destruction of their navigability and the disruption of the adjoining 
lands : in fact, if matters are allowed to take their course by a further 
period of inactivity, we may look forward to the speedy fulfilment of 
the prophecy, which, indeed, so far as the Euphrates is concerned, may 
be said to have been already verified ; for that noble river is converted 

* Notwithstanding the itiproved condition of the Turkish regular army, it is lamentable to 
record that, in the numerous bodies that have lately visited this part of the empire, not a single 
engineer officer is found capable of conducting the most simple part of the duty of his pro- 
fession ; and civil engineers, for the superintendence of the erection of dams in a country so 
much requiring thorn, are deemed altogether both superfluous and expensive. 
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into pools of water,” it being navigable for boats between Sak-i* 
Sheyukh and Basreh during the spring season of the year only ; while 
the Tigris, the single high-road now open for the introduction of our 
Indian commerce, is fast advancing to the same state of degradation. 

The foregoing remarks will convey but a vague historical view of 
the territory of the Nahrwan, and the once flourishing canal itself. 
A greater interest will, perhaps, be excited by a perusal of its present 
aspect, from notes connected with my operations on the line of its course. 
I therefore append the Journal of my several visits, together with a Map 
constructed from the numerous observations made along its deserted 
track. These, both astronomical and geodcBtical, it is hoped, will fill 
a gap in the large tract of our geographical uncertainty. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that, as mentioned in the note at p. 34, 
Nahrwan, both in the Journal and in these preliminary remarks, except 
when treating of its more ancient appellations, has reference to the 
whole line of canal from Dur on the Upper, to Kut el Amareh on the 
(rfower Tigris ; for, in the present day, its ancient names of Katul el 
Kesrawi and Tamerra have been lost in the more general appellation 
of Nahrwan, and I have accordingly adopted the term, though an erro- 
neous one, to prevent the confusion that would arise from a frequent 
repetition of the old name of Katul, since it has been usurped by the 
more modern work that will require mention also. Where this term is 
used, it distinctly applies to the south canal, and is written simply 
Katul, without the royal title “ El Kesrawi.” In the map, however, 
they are represented by the true names. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

UNDERTAKEN BY COMMANDER FELIX JONES, I.N., 

IN APRIL 1848, 

FOR DETERMINING THE TRACK OF THE ANCIENT 
NAHRWAN CANAL. 


I had long been desirous of ascertaining the true course of this gigan- 
tic work, which tradition and history but vaguely assign to the wisdom 
of the Sassanian kings of Persia. The state of the tribes contiguous to 
its deserted track, the want of water in the region that it formerly so 
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abundantly sbpplicd, and other avocationsi however, prevented me 
visiting it until the spring of 1848, when circumstances permitted my 
absenting myself for a short time. In April, therefore, I took advantage 
of a period of tranquillity among the Arab tribes, who had been tempo- 
rarily drawn from the south into the neighbourhood of Baghdad, to suit 
some design of the Turkish Government, and had left the districts south- 
east of the Diyaleh, as far as Kut el Amareh, an unpeopled wild. This, 
in many respects, was a fitting moment to visit the interior, and, having 
made arrangements with my friend Sheikh Subba, the chief of the 
latter hamlet, who had previously learned that we might count upon 
obtaining water in the bed of the old canal, commenced iny journey. 

The party consisted of Sheikh Subba, and a holy but ragged Syud 
from Dahliyeh, with whom I had made a tolerable acquaintance, and 
who would not suffer me to go without him, his sanctity being required 
to protect me, as he stated, though I was fully aware his chief consider- 
ations were a desire to share in the dates and tobacco that I had pro- 
vided for the party on the journey, and to remain as my guest so long as 
it should be convenient for him to remain in Baghdad. These two 
acted as guides, and with two Turkish guards, a servant, a tcnt-pitcher, 
and two Arabs of Kut for the care of the cattle, besides myself, the 
number was made up to nine. At Kut I hired animals for the party, as 
well as to carry a small tent, the provisions, and some water-skins ; for> 
until we reached the Nahrwan, it was certain that no w'ater existed be- 
tween the Tigris and the streams emanating from the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mendalli. Wc were all armed sufficiently well to oppose 
any small predatory parties we might meet, and, in addition to a double- 
barrelled pistol, I carried in my belt a prismatic compass by Troughton, 
and a chronometer. A sextant and artificial horizon were conveniently 
stowed, to escape observation, on either side of the saddle of the broadest 
member of the party, whose loose and ample dress in a great measure 
concealed them from a too prying curiosity. A Schmalcalder’s repeat- 
ing theodolite lay snug in the folds of the Bechoha tent, and its tripod 
was so arranged among the sticks as to be deemed a part of its 
appendages. 

For the purpose of discovering any traces of the Nahrwan, or of its 
branches, which the ancient geographers relate extended to the Tigris 
below Badrai, I determined on crossing a part of the solitude towards 
the modern village of Jessan in a direction north from Kut el Amareh, 
especially as Sheikh Subba had previously informed me that a few 
faint lines could still be traced in the intervening country. I accord- 
ingly left Kut at 1.10, chronometer time, * in a direction of 327®. At 

* April An I could not well carry a watcb» in addition to the chronometer, the 

latter’s times are given throughout the Journal. These have no reference whatever to the 
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a distance of 100 yards only from the Tigris the most desolate wilder- 
ness is at once entered, and the fact of the presence of the broad and 
rapid river within a stone’s throw of one, is, as it were, a dream. No 
natural verdure or cultivation marks the element so close at hand, 
though a progress of a mile and a half places the traveller on a spot 
radiating with lines that were formerly copiously filled from the 
great reservoir by the energy of the dispersed races that occupied the 
territory. The comparison, indeed, between fertility and barrenness, 
between modern apathy and the laborious vigour of a prior age, is 
nowhere, 1 believe, so well marked on the map of nature, as it is near Kut 
el Arnareh. At the spot alluded to, which I reached at 1.45, a long 
canal, coming from a due north direction (probably connected with the 
Gathir el Rishadeh prolongation, which I shall subsequently speak of), 
meets another canal running at right angles with it from the Tigris, on 
the west of Kut el Arnareh, directly across the peninsula, and joining the 
Tigris again to the east of the village, where its banks have been broken 
through by the river, since it left the old bed near Wasiland occupied its 
present course.* The spot at which these canals cross each other is 
also marked by a high mound, called Ishan el Kut,f doubtless covering 
the remains of some large edifice that stood at the confluence of the 
streams, and the thickly scattered fragments of brick and pottery show 
that a considerable village occupied the site also. The canals are at 
pre.sent called Khiyut el Kut,:|; and a branch can be faintly traced 
leading towards the modern village. My friend Sheikh Subba was 
particularly enthusiastic in his topographical description of the locality, 
and affirincd with an oath that the patriarch Abraham resided at the 
spot, and, moreover, pointed out even where he had constructed his 
Sirdab, or summer apartment. Such is, however, the tradition of the 
country, and some similar tale will be found attached to nearly every 
petty mound that the traveller passes. They serve well enough to 
amuse the monotonous hours spent upon horseback, but are worthy of 
no credence whatever. 

real time of the day, but are merely here given for obtaining approximate distances by the 
employment of the intervals. 

The chronometer was, however, slow of the mean time at Kut el Arnareh on the previous 
day a quantity of 4h. 4Gm. Is. 4t., and its daily rate of gain was lOs. 8t. in the interval uf 
absence on the journey. The true diurnal periods are, therefore, easily ascertained. 

* I believe the elevated mounds of this canal to be connected with the high mounds termed 
** El Sinn,” now on the west or opposite bank of the river, but 1 must leave this for subsequent 
verification. 

t This is a patois of the Kut territory for Nishan el Kut. The term signifies ” Index” or 
“ Landmark of Kut.” 

X Kliayt (b^) in the Arabic properly signifies ” a thread,” but is applied also to any 
extended lines, such as walls or banks of canals. Khiyut is here used as the plural. 
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Leaving the mounds at 1.50, a course of 260*" was pursued, to the 
east bank of the Tigris, which was reached in forty minutes. Here 
I came upon the line of another ancient canal, coming from a direction 
of 310®, and broken by the Tigris at this embayment of the river. 
Keeping in the canal on a line with the above bearing for ten minutes, its 
direction altered to 277°, with well-defined banks, and a bed of 30 
yards in breadth. At 3.0 a branch was passed, taking a course of 207®, 
apparently in a direct line through the alluvial peninsula, formed by 
the curves of the Tigris. From this the line of the original canal again 
resumed its course of 300®. In half an hour an offshoot was passed 
extending on a bearing of 60®, and at 3.55 ail further traces were 
swept away by the encroachment of the Tigris, which is now close to. 
Suspecting, from the direction of the bank of the river, that the canal 
would again be met with at no great distance, the Tigris was skirted 
as far as the ruins of Jumbil. This I reached at 4.50. A con- 
siderable town flourished here in ancient times, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, and, so little as fifteen years ago, some portion of its ruins 
was to be seen on the bank. Since then, however, the ravages of the 
stream have swept these vestiges away, and nothing but a mass of 
brickwork (part of a very solid structure) remains to point out the 
locality. 

This is to be seen only at intervals during the low seasons of the year, 
and is, indeed, more often buried in the body of an island formed by 
the deposits after the spring rises.’*^ About a mile to the west of the 
site of the town, however, the canals are again met with, and at a point 
of confluence I observed that one branch led towards the lost city, 
and its opposite portion appeared to extend to the Tigris in a W. by N. 
direction, while a lateral duct, extending in a line of 197®, watered 
the peninsula formed between the bends of the Tigris to the south. 
These canals would also appear to have been dependent for their sup- 
ply from a larger conduit, situate on the somewhat more elevated land 
adjoining the position of Jumbil; for two feeders, running parallel to 
each other, and coming from a direction of 13®, are evidence in favour 
of it, and I accordingly presume that a large canal, marked on the 
map as the Shaour, was the line from whence these derived their sup- 
ply in the flourishing period of the Nahrwan. Yakut, in his Epitome, 
relates that when the Tigris first changed its course, from the Amareh 
to the Wasit bed, the lower part of the Nahrwan became choked, so 
that its waters were either forced or were conducted into the Tigris 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Jumbil ;f and that subsequently to 

* The mill is now visible in the centre of the river, September 1849. 

t In the Arab MSS. the name of this town is Jebel. The modern Arabs have converted 
it into Jumbil, but theip is no question of the identity of the place. 
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this, owing to further obstructions* in the upper part of the Narhwan’s 
coarse, it failed in reaching even this point, and that eventually it was 
carried into the Tigris in the vicinity of Jarjaraiych. 

Above Jarjaraiyeh no considerable part of the Nahrwan ever reached 
the Tigris. The remnants, indeed, yet tell us there was an extensive 
system of irrigation pursued even at this distance from the capital, but 
it is now almost impossible to give a defined shape to the lines of these 
aq.ueducts, which, in the vicinity of the Tigris, traverse each other in a 
multitude of fantastic ways, and, indeed, with a little repair, might again 
serve the purposes for which they were originally designed ; or (as a 
thought struck me), filled up and raised considerably above the level 
plains adjoining them, their beds would answer admirably well for rail- 
road embankments, and, indeed, with a careful levelling, were the soil a 
little more hard, would be found well enough adapted as viaducts for 
engines in their present state. 

After finishing my observations on the canals in the vicinity, I left 
Jumbil, and returned again to Kut el Amafeh by the same road, in 
order to follow up, on the morrow, ^^the examination of the canal coming 
from the north towards the Nishan el Kut. In many places adjacent 
to the river the country was covered with a rich carpet of grass. This 
verdure is, however, but partial, for there is evidently much nitre in the 
soil, as is generally the case in the vicinity of ancient sites. In the 
neighbourhood of old and densely-populated cities, the abundance is 
very striking. The prettier spots of green, enamelled as they were with 
a variety of flowers, exhilarated the Arabs of the party, and called from 
them comparisons disparaging to town life by no means agreeable to 
the more grave citizens that accompanied me. Though fast waning in 
years, Sheikh Subba enlarged upon the blessings of polygamy, a green 
sward, and the pure Desert air. Already in the possession of the full 
measure of his happiness in the first respect, as allowed him by the 
Koran, he could not help, in the exuberance of his spirits, confiding to 
me the secret of his being in love with a young maiden whose tribe 
was encamped near to Jurnbil, and whom he had hoped to sec filling 
the family water-skins on the bank of the river. The old sinner was, 
however, disappointed on this occasion, and sank into silence as we 
approached the tents in which three of the matrons whom he bad 
espoused held their court. Reflecting on the scene that would attend 
his declaration of divorce, he reined up his steed to a walking pace, and 
proceeded onwards in a moody humour, far different to that ofthc previ- 
ous half hour. On reaching the capacious tent of the Sheikh, we found 
a goodly assembly of the tribe, and visitors that were guests for the even- 

* Evidently alluding to the progressive decay from the constant wars and neglected repairs 
mentioned in the preliminary part of this paper. 

10 If 
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ing ; for this is the general halting-place for travellers on the way from 
8uki Sheukh and Basrch to Baghdad. The embers of three fires that 
occupied the centre of the tent, surmounted as they were by some huge 
coffee-pots, bespoke the nature of the beverage that was preparing for 
the collected circle around. A greasy carpet, that had served the lion”'**' 
and his ancestors for many a day, with a befitting pillow, — heir-looms 
of the family, — were placed against the pole at the head of the tent. 
These were occupied by the Sheikh and myself ; and, after the usual 
.^salutations, the conversation turned upon the state of the country, the 
Government, and the crops, the usual themes of Arab conclaves. They, 
one and all, complain aloud of the parsimony of the present Pacha, and 
the rapacity of his agents. — which, indeed, is the chief topic heard from 
the P'ersian Gulf to Mosul. 

Finding 1 could elicit no true information of interest on the subject 
of the canals,! I took leave of the assembly, and spread my carpet at a 
distance on the bank of the river, where, unmolested, I obtained some 
good observations of a Canis Majoris (Sirius), for testing the per- 
formances of my travelling chronometer. The attacks of mosquitoes 
throughout the night were terrific, and sleep, though so much needed, 
absent from every one of the party. 

The following morning, at day-break, we were again in full march. 
The appearance of our nags was, however, very dispiriting, for, like 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, they displayed more rib than flesh, and, indeed, 
more bone than sinew. Yesterday’s short journey had awakened me to 
the discomforts in store, travelling on such jaded beasts, — but complaint 
was useless, for better were not obtainable ; and thus, consoling 
ourselves, we jogged along at a tortoise pace to the Nishaii el Kut 
mounds. Quitting these at 1.15, c.t., we rode along the line of a 
canal that tends due north, — but, at a distance of two miles from the 
station we left, its further traces are lost in a boundless flat, evidently 

* Tlu‘ iiomcnelntnre in Arab families is sometimes very remarkable, and is the more surpris- 
ing when wc w itness a complete generation named after members of the brute creation, parti- 
rular species of which are licid by them in abhorrenee, and are pronounced as unclean by the 
Koran. For instance, my friend the chief is named Subba, or “lion” ; his father was Khanzir, 
or “ the pig” ; and Dhubha. “ the hyena,” was the title of his grandfather. He had, besides, 
two unries. named ri*sj>ectivelv Uhib, “ the wolf,” and Bazuneh, “ the cat,” so that, when 
congregated together under one tent, they must have formed a respectable menagerie. The 
present Sheikh, however, having attained to the majestic title at the head of the list, is disin- 
clined to descend again in the scale, and has wisely given to his son the name of Mahomed, 
wliieh. according to their ideas, pertained to the best and the most holy of the human race. 

t The endeavour to obtain authentic information of any kind relative to the occurrences 
and extents of the present age, from the Arab tribes, is almost an idle and hopeless task. 
^V '•th antiquarian lore they are quite unacquainted, or so mixed is the tale obtained from them 
with local and frivoloiia traditions, that for critical reaearcli it is, in most instances, quite value- 
less td the geogra]j^er. 
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frequently submerged. Its aspect, indeed, bespeaks it as the limit of 
the bed of a vast lake, and the absence of all vegetation on the dreary 
waste, covered as it is with an efflorescent salt, renders its expanse very 
painful to the eye. Neither road nor foot-track relieves its monotony, 
and only in the tiny imprints of the antelope’s hoof can we connect 
it with the abode of animated life. We however pushed along in a 
direction of true north, and at five miles distant from our starting-point, 
we crossed the faint lines of an ancient canal, discernible only by the 
deep straight line of its bed being filled with rushes, and a thorny shrub 
with a dark green leaf that I afterwards found was peculiar to old 
water channels. 

The remnants of this canal, called now Gbathir el Reshadch, extend 
to the NW. in a line of 329"’ to the SE. ; they bisect IK)"* ; it is said to 
fall into the Tigris by the outlets of the marsh termed Urnl Kbanzir, a 
little to the NW. of the ruined enclosure of Hasseyn Khan Faili. 

After a ten minutes’ delay for the bearings, we resumed our course 
as before, and so long as the bushes on the Ghathir el Reshadeh were 
in sight, we were enabled to judge of our line of direction correctly 
enough.. This was 355°. These marks, however, were soon lost to 
view, and the soil, becoming more humid and soft, compelled us to 
deviate occasionally. At the twelfth mile of our progress a swamp, 
called Suweycheh, or Bahri Ruz, with a small rill of clear salt water 
running through it to the 8E., obstructed our direct passage, and obliged 
us to make a detour. Here our beasts failed us, for they had not strength 
to carry anything beyond their own carcases through a marsh like this. 
By wading and supporting the weak, however, with the theodolite 
tripod placed under the stomach, we managed, after a hard struggle, 
to clear the marshy tract, but not without abandoning a couple of 
the miserable animals in the middle of it. The day was calm, and 
the sun insupportably hot, with a glare from the salt exudations 
quite distressing. Our skins of )vater had been exhausted in trying 
to refresh the worn-out cattle, so as to give them more strength for 
struggling with the mud, and we now felt the want of the precious 
element ourselves. To add to our mortification, the country on the 
other side of the salt stream did not iniprove, but bore the traces of 
recent submersion, and the superstratum of the soil, though harsh, dry, 
and crackling, broke beneath the horses’ feet, and exposed an under sur- 
face of a black and tenacious morass, so harassing to the poor beasts that 
the riders were frequently compelled to dismount. Thirsty and fatigued, 
we continued to struggle onwards in a more NE. direction, having 
faint hopes of meeting some drinkable rain-water in the Mari canal. 
As the day advanced, however, the heat became more oppressive, and 
the strong of the party, finding it useless to wait upon the weaker 
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beasts, puslietl on over the desolate tract, leaving iheiri to follow at (heir 
leisure on the footmarks of the more advanced. As they dropped one 
by one, I despaired of seeing them again ; but it seems the Arabs 
were more confident, and left them lying with their loads on, in their 
muddy beds, until they should recover strength enough to pursue the 
journey. At 9.10, to my great relief, we gained the ancient bed of the 
Mari canal, bul, alas ! there was no water. This was distressing, and 
1 was urged by Sheikh Subba to proceed onwards at once to the Jessan 
stream, named by the Arabs the Chakha, a further distance of two 
hours. As I had, however, come through the sterile wild merely to 
ascertain the position of this canal, I would not move further, but, 
spreading my carpet in the green bed of the Mari, desired the Arabs to 
leave the baggage and proceed onwards to water the cattle, and return 
to me with a supply in the skins. This they did, and T was left alone 
until they returned. I occupied the time, however, in taking double 
altitudes for latitude and longitude, and in the evening I procured a 
meridian altitude of a Ursse Majoris (Dubhe). These gave its position 
as 32“’ 51' 07" N., and in meridional distance 3' 3G" east of Kut el 
A march. 

A line of oases is ail that is left to mark the site of this canal, which the 
Arabs stale, from traditional hearsay, to have been formerly a magnificent 
stream. Its bed is but faintly marked, indeed, fora canal, but, to those ac- 
customed to their traces, the verdure in the elevated bed sufficiently iden- 
tifies its purpose, even did the straightness of its course not proclaim it as 
a lost branch of some great aqueduct, which, though since surrounded 
by salt streams that have undermined and swept away its banks, exhi- 
bits, as the Arabs .say, a perennial vegetation, caused, I imagine, by its 
slightly superior elevation placing it out of the influence of the saline 
taint. While all around, as far as the eye can penetrate, is a wilder- 
ness of salt incrustations, it is refrc.shing to be seated on a rich sward 
of a few yards in breadth only, intermingled with flowers and the taller 
evergreens that I have mentioned as peculiar to old water channels; 
nor, unless it be occasioned by the elevated ridge of the old course ab- 
sorbing the copious dews which hover over sail tracts, can I ascribe a 
cause to such a phenomenon in nature. Doubtless in the heavy rains 
of winter, the hollows collect a great quantity of water, which they re- 
tain, from the greater specific gravity of the salt fluid of the adjoining 
lakes not allowing the lighter body to percolate. This is maintained 
in the line of the canal, probably, and, in connection with the dews, 
may account for the abundant verdure. As tradition has it, a large 
town formerly existed in the neighbourhood of the canal, whose people, 
indeed, ruled over the whole of the contiguous territory. They were 
subjugated by oRe Mchdi, who is represented not only as a powerful 
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chief,* but as a proprietor of vast herds of cattle. This personage, as 
the story goes, came from the south, and, finding the Mari people frus<> 
trated his attempts to take the city, he conceived the design of cutting 
off the supply of water from the inhabitants. This he effected by the 
destruction of the present canal, and the town, as a matter of course, 
soon afterwards surrendered. The victor wreaked his vengeance on 
the brave inhabitants by cutting their throats in cold blood, and by 
razing the city itself. The present and neighbouring town of Jessan 
is said to have arisen some centuries ago on the ruins of Mari, and the 
descendants of its fated people are even distinguished at this day as 
the Ahl el Mari, or the ‘‘Mari family,’’ among the inhabitants of 
I3adrai and Jessan. The older houses, too, in Jessan, are said still to 
bear in their construction the trees that were removed from the Marif 
gardens. 

'I'he direction the canal takes to the west is 285°, and to the east 65° : 
the latter bearing would induce me to believe that it derived its water 
from the present Jessan stream, while the former evidently points to the 
Nahrwan. It is, however, idle speculating on Ihe small traces that are 
left, for the almost annual submersion of the country in later times has 
swept away all further signs whereby it might be identified. 

The absence of fresh water, as I slated before, compelled me to de- 
spatch the cattle to the Jessan stream, named by the party the Chakha, 
nor did they rejoin me until late, and then the extension of their journey 
after the day’s fatigue had so exhausted them that no pains were taken 
to tether the animals for the night. The men, too, were as fatigued as 
the cattle, and it was with no little surprise, on waking the following 
dawn, I observed not a single beast in sight. The Arabs for once had 
been caught napping, and now hurried off a little abashed at their un- 
usual neglect, in search of the missing animals. The increasing light, 
however, discovered them scattered in every direction at a distance on 
the plain, nor did we recover the whole until after much time had been 
lost. A beautifully clear morning enabled me, in the mean time, to 
distinguish the town of Jessan refracted considerably above the horizon. 
Its bearing was 40°, and I estimated its distance as nine geographical 
milifts. Badrai, too, was pointed out in a direction of 30°, and a place 
of Ziaret,! termed Imam Suliman, surrounded by a few date-trees, bore 
16 J° ; while the high brow on the western range of the Luristan moun- 
tains, immediately north of Ali Ghurbi on the Tigris, bisected 82^° of 

* Probably a chieftain of the early Beni Lam settlers. The tribe is supposed to have 
occupied its present territory between Kut cl Amareh and Ilawiza about four centuries. 

t Mari ^ name in common use for canals, and signifies flowing.” 

X Ziaret is a place of pilgrimage. The tombs of holy and revered men are thus 

named among the Mahomedans. 
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the prismatic compass. The Imam may be seven and a half miles 
distant. The date-groves of Badrai and Jessan were very plain to the 
eye, though at sunset the preceding evening I could not discern them 
with a glass. 

At 12.35, c. T., we again bestrode the miserable animals on our return 
to the Tigris. The beasts abandoned yesterday had, with the exception 
of one that had died, rejoined us before midnight the evening before, 
with the load of the defunct one distributed among them. From the 
looks of these, thirsty as they are, it is evident a long walk is in 
prospeet for some of the party. Having afforded the worst a little 
water from the replenished skins, the march was commenced in a 
general but by no means straight direction of SW. by W., over a plain 
bearing the same features as I have described. As the sun rose the heat 
became scarcely bearable, for tne day was calm, and the tract passed 
over more efflorescent with salt than that of yesterday. The glare and 
heat reflected back from this was intense, and the water-skins were 
frequently sought. At six miles from our encamping ground, the salt 
stream in the bed of the Suweycheh lake again became the scene of 
distress to our miserable animals, who, for a greater relief, and to enable 
them to pass the morass, were eased of their human freight, and 
managed thus to flounder through the swamp, supported on either side 
by men, with a tolerable celerity. Having reached the other side, 
it was evident the beasts that had suffered yesterday, and, from their 
crippled state, had not gone on to the water, were failing fast. A halt 
was, therefore, called for half an hour, in hopes of its refreshing them, 
though we had along pull yet before us to the Tigris, and the skins were 
already exhibiting a most emaciated appearance under the exhaust- 
ing applications that had been made upon them. The excessive heat 
and the knowledge that but little water existed, I believe, made every 
one more alive to thirst, and the dread of not getting a fair share of the 
fluid was the occasion of more frequent demands upon it. To my 
mortification, the boiled fowls I had with me, from being confined in 
saddle bags under a thermometer at 120'’, had obtained that piquant 
flavour so admired by the vulture and the jackal, and I was com- 
pelled in consequence to make the morning’s meal ofl' a cube of^salt 
beef, that, in addition to its edibleness, answered equally well the 
purposes of a seat or a pillow. The repast was refreshing enough, but 
it required the last drainings of the skins to alleviate the craving that 
followed from indulging in it, and from exposure to the heat also. By 
the time we resumed our route not a drop remained to us, and the 
halt, instead of refreshing the beasts, as I thought, only added to their 
weakness, for those that had lain down, from their stiffened limbs, 
could not get up again without help, nor could they proceed at the 
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pace wc had been going at. An hour’s tedious wayfaring over the 
encrusted plain, indeed, caused a separation of a mile between the van 
and the rear, so eager were the strong to reach the water, which Sheik 
Siibba declared would be found in the bed of an ancient canal, some 
hours before we could reach the river. I found the straggling princi- 
pally caused by a horse that was in the last agonies, yet endeavouring 
to follow. He was abandoned, therefore, after being released of his 
light load, — the empty waterskins. His owner, however, determined 
to await his recovery, or death, a reasonable time, and then to push on 
after the party. The whole plain was now literally alive with ante- 
lopes, and when first seen caused us some alarm, for the mirage hover- 
ing on the salt tract had transformed them, in their gambols, into troops 
of Desert banditti. One lime the deception was so great that* we drew 
np the party, convinced that a large body of Beni Lam horsemen were 
in pursuit of us on the south-eastern horizon. This salt marsh is a 
favourite haunt of these timid animals, who require but little water, and 
prof(?r even that in a brackish state. 

At 7 we could just discern signs of verdure to the south-west, and on 
Subba declaring it was the spot be had no doubt of finding water in, 
there was a scramble who should first partake of it. In a quarter of an 
hour more the bed of an ancient canal was gained, but the hopes 
held out to us vanished in a trice, for not a fluid drop remained 
in it, though certainly, from its appearance, it must have been wet 
a couple of days back. There was no help for it, and as the men could 
hold out until they reached the Tigris, I halted here, so as to enable 
the worn-out beasts to enjoy the rich grass that was growing abund- 
antly in the bed of the old watercourse. The owner of the abandoned 
horse joined us soon after, with a most pitiable tale of his blighted 
fortunes, consequent on the death of the poor beast. 

This ancient remnant is a bed of 40 yards in breadth, confined be- 
tween well-marked mounds, that could be faintly seen coming from the 
north-westward. It is now named Mokta el Subba, or the Lion’s 
Cut,” and is said to be infested at times by these animals, which is pro- 
bably the case, as they abound on the banks of the Tigris in the im- 
mediate vicinity. I arn inclined to the opinion that this is the 
continuation of the Nahrwan, and though but a small portion is left 
as a guide for argument, it is seemingly the position from whence the 
Jumbil canals and town derived their supply of water, for the bed, in 
an easy curve, changes from north-wc^t to south-west, and this is in 
accordance with the description the Arab writers give of its course 
subsequently to the decay of the portion to the south-east of the town 
of Jumbil. 

At 10.20, c. T., the route was again resumed, the men now suffering 
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from the heat and thirst, though the horses were much enlivened from 
])artaking of the rich pasture in the bed of the Mokta el Subba, and 
paced along with renewed vigour. The “lion” now comes in for a 
plentiful share of the ill feelings of the party, for holding out hopes 
that were deceptive: all declare now that had he expressed a doubt of 
the existence of water, a greater economy would have been observed. 
Of this, however, I am doubtful; for, indeed, I urged the necessity of 
preserving a portion, but unless I had taken the skins on my own horse, 
I knew it would be unheeded. Sheikh Subba, under the attack, pre- 
served a dignified silence, merely observing occasionally that there was 
no want of water in the direction we were going, and that the clamor- 
ous might go there with all speed, or to another place more congenial 
to the warmth and impatience of their tempers. 

While proceeding along in no very good mood, we were suddenly 
called upon to witness a barbarous custom in vogue among the Arabs 
everywhere, but one which I had never been present at before. My 
sanctified friend of the green turban and rags bestrode a rnare of his 
own that had lately been in season, and since her feed in the -Mokta 
el Subba had evinced a skittishness that troubled the Syed exceedingly. 
To my annoyance he would insist on dismounting, which he did, and 
after an examination, he declared that the lean and jaded creature had 
“ taken the wind,” meaning by this that some evil blast had passed 
per vaginam into the ulerm of the animal. There was only one remedy 
of course, and this was passing sutures through the parts, to prevent 
the foal from being subject to bad influences that might affect its future 
career, I tried to laugh the brutes out of their absurd ideas, but might 
as well have urged the necessity of celibacy, for I obtained but a con- 
temptuous glance, condemnatory of my ignorance in such affairs, and 
the work was proceeded with. The poor marc, after being hobbled, 
was thrown down, and the ragged descendant of the holy tribe under- 
took the operation, which he effected by the aid of a large pack-needle, 
and twine made out of rough goat-hair. The torture the poor ani- 
mal underwent was considerable, from the size and bluntness of the 
needle, but it was at last effected, and, with a copious volley of “TAnet 
Allahs”* showered on the head of the beast, she was allowed to rise. 
The belief and custom is universally prevalent, and I am told that a 
parent would rather that his child came under the influence of the 
“ evil eye" then suffer his mare to contract a noisome taint, which they 
believe is communicated in th^s peculiar way by an insidious wind 
that, like electricity, passes rapialy by at times. 

* An Arab imprecation, the most common in use, perhaps, among all classes of the people. 
Children that have just attained .speech are adepts in the application of the phrases which 
signify ** The curse of (soil '* 
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After this annoying detention, we progressed onwards more rapidly, 
over firmer ground than the heavy salt loam, humid as it was, that we 
had traversed the whole morning. We now went WS W., over a desert 
of fine soil, capable of cultivation, and at 11.7, c. t., we discerned 
the well-known enclosure of Sheikh Jaad, bearing 230'", distant 
about eight miles, and in another forty minutes, to our great relief, we 
issued, from the most barren wild that perhaps the eye ever contem- 
plated, into the richest verdure that Nature is capable of producing in a 
prolific spring. Here vre halted on the borders of a vast marsh, formed 
by the Tigris breaking through its east bank, in the neighbourhood of 
Kaleh Jaad, which bears now 220^. Men and animals now made one 
rush for the water, the first draught of which amply repaid all our^past 
troubles, and, in the enjoyment of it, the necessity we had laboured 
under was soon forgotten. It is quite certain, however, from these two 
days’ journey, that unless the Gathir el Rishadch and the Mokta el 
Subba be remnants of the Nahrwan, no traces of it arc now to be found 
between the village of Jessan and the Tigris south of .larjaraiyeh. The 
whole of the interesting space has been submerged at various titnes, and 
the.se inundations have levelled every eminence that may have existed. 

At sunset^ 1 obtained the sun’s amplitude as 287° do' for variation of 
the needle, t and the mercurial altitude of a Ursac Majoris gave the 
latitude as 32^39' 7" N. This, with the true bearing of Kaleh Jaad, 
fixes my position. 

Notwithstanding our present comforts, of abundance of water, a fine 
rich sward for a bed, and the clear canopy of heaven for a coverlid, we 
are not without our annoyances. The mosquitoes, indeed, forbid sleep 
after our fatigues, and we rise accordingly, with the dawn, but little 
refreshed, and with plenty of occupation for onr hands. When well 
light (c. T. 11.32) the carpet was exchanged for the saddle. From this 
time until 1.30, we kept in a direction of north, on the skirts of the 
marsh, but finding that it extended at thi.s time further to the east, to 
prevent the long detour, we determined on fording it. It was accom- 
plished at a snail’s pace, but not without two horse.s falling into it, and 
the rest extricated themselves with some difficulty. The marsh abounds 
in wild boar and ducks, and, though so late in the season, a couple of 
snipe were sprung. The “grisly grey monster,” in the security of bis 
muddy position, allowed us to pass unheeded, and, indeed, bad we met 
him on the plain, our miserable animals would have had as much chance 
in the chase as a Dutch hoy in pursuit of a crack frigate. 

Emerging from the marsh, which* hud occupied half an hour in 
crossing, the following bearings were obtained : — Kaleh Sheikh Jaad, 
182^; and the ancient mound occupying the site of Naaman, on the 
* April 23rd, t It ih here W, 
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right bank of the Tigris, above Baghilah, 224}®. We kept a direction 
now of 275®, having a line of mounds, named Sbaour, running nearly 
parallel with our course, at a mile distant on our right. This is a lateral 
duct, emanating from the Nahrwan immediately north of Jarjaraiyeh 
ruins. At 11.45 I called a halt, to allow of the party closing, as the 
worst animals had begun to flag again, and were now a long distance 
behind. In this way I do not think our pace exceeds two and a half 
miles per hour. The Shaoiir mounds are now a mile and a half dis- 
tant to our right. While the party was closing, the “ lion'' drew 
his sword, and, in the exuberance of his spirits, though on a most sorry 
nag, went through the menage with skill and dexterity, much to the 
chagrin of Syed Mahassin, whose tattered garments and want of a 
weapon compelled him to sock solace in the Sibcel,* or short pipe 
of the Arabs. He thought it, however, a good opportunity to indulge 
in his favourite theme of disgusting flattery, and proflers of everlasting 
service, which is the repulsive point in the otherwise frank character 
of the Arab; but, alike deaf to my own accomplishments and the 
necessity for his friendship, poured forth in the most whining and 
abject tone, I did not return him an answer; yet this begging and 
fulsome rascal is as proud as Lucifer, and would deem it an indignity, 
scarcely atoned for by blood, were he desired to betake himself off from 
the carpet, which he certainly contaminates. It is very trying to one^s 
temper, but ebullitions of passion answer no good purpose, and, after 
all, I find it is the best plan to persevere in a good-humoured silence 
until such creatures as these have expended themselves, when a well- 
turned joke, or an allusion to his graceful appearance on horseback 
(for the Arab must be fought with his own weapons) will generally 
put the subject (that of endeavouring to obtain as much as he can) out 
of hi.s head for the time. 

At 3.5, c, T., the party had passed, and we therefore resumed our 
route. At 4, a low mound, covered with brick, pottery, and scoriae, 
bore evidence that a building of some extent formerly occupied this 
locality, and, indeed, on a further examination, I could trace that a 
considerable town at one time surrounded the conical pile. The 
enclosure of Masaihiyat bore 189®. Kept on the same course of 275® to 
280^9 and at 4.30 reached an old bed of a stream, now termed Abu 
Cbellach,t which leads into the Tigris on the east side of Debuni penin- 

* Sd ^3 literally meana ** a road,” and is a name eapecially applied to travellers, and the 
pipe made of clay in use by them and by the lower ordera of the people. Its bowl and mouth- 
piece are at right angles from each other, and are aimilar in appearance. It is a convenient 
appendage for a smoker on a journey, as it occupies no space, and is used without the long stick 
attached to most Turkish pipes. 

t 1 have given the orthography of this term according to the corrupted pronunciation in 
vogue among de Arabs of my party. It properly is Abu Kellek t)| or Father of 
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8ula, about 600 yards distant from our present position. 1 have not 
the least doubt but this is the point where the Nahrwan joined the 
Tigris in its days of decay. The Arab geographers name the neigh* 
bourhood of Jarjaraiyeh as its point of termination, after the country had 
been destroyed by the Seljuks, and after the canal itselT, from stop* 
pages in its upper course, had ceased to flow as far south as Jumbil. 
Like an expiring mortal, indeed, we sec its extremities first wasted by 
the blasting touch of decay, the limbs then have lost their vigour and 
freshness, and, finally, the inanimate trunk itself is all that is left for 
us to gaze at. This is a true picture of the Nahrwan. We have seen 
in the Gathir el Rishadeh, in the Mokta el Subba, and in the broken 
aqueducts surrounding Jumbil and Kut el Amareh, the faint but first 
effects of its decline : as we have progressed, the more distinct eleva- 
tions forming the banks of the Shaour and the Debuni canal, both 
lateral ducts from the main stream, bring us, as it were, to the second 
stage, and at Abu Chellach or Kelick we arrive at the prostrate trunk 
itself, whose continuity we behold stretching/ar to the north-west, with 
its numerous arms uselessly extended on either side of the giant body 
from which they formerly derived their nourishment. 

The Abu Chellach, or, as I shall now design it, the Nahrwan, con- 
tinues for a mile to the north, and then gradually curves to the west- 
ward, passing between the almost obliterated ruins of Jarjaraiyoh and 
the head of the Shaour canal, which is now close to the east bank of 
the Tigris. To the north of the head of the Shaour, another dry bed, 
sunk into the country, like the Abu Chellach, but called Kuweit or 
Chuweit, leads also into the Tigris, and leads to the belief that the 
Nahrwan here bifurcated in its decay, and that the Chuweit is merely 
a branch of the AbuKellck: both must originally have isolated the 
town of Jarjaraiyeh, which stood ou an artificial island, formed between 
the Tigris to the south, and the bifurcations of the lower course of the 
Nahrwan on the east and west of it. But to continue the narrative. 

At5, C.T., after I had settled to my satisfaction the topographical 
features of the country around the Abu Chellach bed, we proceeded in 

rafts/’ and the name would imply that it was navigated by these contrivances in the period 
of its prosperity. At the present time, rafts never venture below Baghdad on the Tigris, 
from fear of the Arabs, and the only exception to this was the conveying of the Assyrian 
antiquities discovered at Nimrud, in this primitive manner, from Baghdad to Basreh, where, by 
the bye, the magnideent bulls but ill fuldl their trust ns guardians to the entrance of the 
proud temple of Assyria, for, for the last three years, they have lain recumbent, apparently 
uncared for, on the mudflats north of the dirty town. These noble specimens should have 
graced England’s Museum at least two years ago. But I am wandering from oiy subject in 
regret for the distaste evinced by England to antiquarian resemch, especially when .these 
specimens are unique, and would, exhibited even in our smoky capital, be a proud memorial 
of the perseverance of our travellers. sSiS literally means '* a reed,” and ^om these heizi^ 
used originally in the formation of rafts, the name has become general for the structure. 
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a direction of 300^, and in half an hour came upon the curve of the old 
stream that I have mentioned above. Continued in its bed, and at 5.45 
crossed the head of the Nahr Debuni, a lateral duct from the Nahrwan, 
which, extending in a line of 186°, watered the large peninsula now 
termed Debuni. At this point, the bead of the Shaour canal, a similar 
duct that irrigated the country east of the Abu Chellach or Nahrwan, 
bore 335°. At this spot the bed of the Chellach, in coming from the 
north-west, after throwing oflf the Shaour and Debuni canals, forms a 
curve in the direction of 132° towards its junction with the Tigris, 
opposite to Ras Sainr. At 6 we halted on the banks of the Tigris, for 
the heal had become very oppressive, and pitching the small lent, we 
sought its shelter from the glaring sun above. 

T'ried here to obtain a little sleep by way of compensation for last nights 
restlessness, but, as if doomed to suffer the penal visitations which afflicted 
Pharaoh and his Egyptian subjects, both day and night appear in the 
spring months, when all nature is vivifying, to have a torment at hand for 
the passing hour. The mosquitoes and sandflies exert themselves inces- 
santly throughout the darker hours of our existence in this country, and 
the day is no sooner ushered in than they are relieved in their labours 
by a fly that gives no peace, so lively are its attacks, and so pointed is the 
weapon it is armed with. I am not aware if the species is known in 
any other country ; 1 certainly have never met with it, nor am I ento^ 
inologist enough to determine under what head of the order it should 
be classed. Like the common fly to all outward appearance, and of the 
same size, you notice not its insidious approach : it has, however, no 
sooner alighted, than its sharp, needle-like proboscis, resembling that 
of the mosquito, is at once inserted into the skin, not with the insinuat- 
ing process of that insect, but with a thrust that makes one start as rf 
with an electric shock ; and while, perhaps, you are bent down in the 
act of rubbing the part attacked, opportunity is taken of your position 
to assail you in the rear, which soon again brings you to the attitude 
of “attention,’’ and ready to give a bystander, who you can scarcely 
doubt has taken the personal liberty of thrusting a needle into you, a 
knock-down blow. Equipped, as I generally am on the road, with but 
one stout suit of clothes, worn, with my boots, night and day, after the 
fashion of the Arab, for the entire period I may be travelling, whether 
it be for a week or a month, 1 thought myself tolerably well fortified 
against their attacks; but I was obliged to confess myself vanquished, 
for these annoying insects made their way to the bloody repast through 
everything more pervious than a coat of mail. This distinct species 
of fly frequents the banks of the river only, and is not to be found, I 
believe, but ^n alluvial districts. 

Pursued our journey at 9.50, c. x., in a direction of north, and in ten 
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minutes we gained the head of the 8haour canal, after passing the ruins 
of Jarjaraiyeh, which exhibit now but insignificant mounds ; and a few 
bricks, forming part of a building, are all that is left of a considerable 
town, frequently mentioned by the old Arab writers. The direction of 
the Shaour canal is slightly curving between 100® and 110®, and the 
head of another arm of the Nahrwan, termed Abu Halifiyeh, bears from 
it 320®. Our road onwards lies on this line. At 10.30 crossed the Chu- 
weit, a dry bed, seventy yards broad, which I have mentioned before 
as being part of the Abu Chellach and Nahrwan. At 11 reached a long 
line of mounds, evidently the banks of an ancient canal, that extend as 
far as I can see on a line of 52®, and opposite 210®, towards the Tigris, 
Between Chuweit and these branches the bed of the Nahrwan itself is 
not distinguishable, for the inundations have swept it away; but imme- 
diately afterwards, on approaching Abu Halifiyeh, the traces are 
recovered, and its bed becomes then the high road that I pursue. 
Twenty minutes onwards from the offshoots I have just described are 
situated four other canals, that emanate from either side of the Nahrwan. 
The two on the east bank have banks at least 50 feet high, extending in 
a line of 110°; those on the west bank have a direction of 220°, These 
canals arc at present termed Abu Halifiyeh,*'^ and from this place to the 
north the Nahrwan, though an excavated bed, assumes all the charac- 
teristics of a natural stream. I estimate its breadth here at seventy 
yards, and the present depth of its bed below the adjacent country varies 
from 6 to 9 feet. In ancient times, however, it must have been consider- 
ably more, for deposits and drift have, doubtless, contributed largely 
to fill it in the lapse of time. After a fifteen minutes’ halt, continued 
our progress over a rich grassy sward, growing in the bed of the canal, 
and at 12.55 encamped for the night at a spot from whence two lateral 
ducts had their origin. The mounds forming the banks on the eastern 
canal are certainly of 60 feet elevation, and are named Qubeht el Khiyat. 
Prom their summits I obtained a good view of the country, and ob- 
served the following bearings : — position on Abu Halifiyeh, 146®30'; 
Qabr Hadbeh, 185®; Hunianyeh minarets on the Tigris, 261° 30^; Khore 
elDurb, a similar eminence to this on the Nahrwan, 319®; @ at setting 
for variation,f 288® 30^ This position was further determined by a me- 
ridian altitude of a Urses Majoris, which gave its latitude 32° 50^ 15' N. 
Parallel to this canal, and south of it, 200 yards distant, another irrigant 

A high mound in the Desert to the east, called Gumeh, hears from Abu Halifiyeh 62P’« 
two or three miles distant. It may mark the site of the old Christian monastery called Deir 
Kuneh in the Arab geographies, and the Mari of the Chaldean records. On a direction of 
248® other extensive mounds are seen, at present styled Qabr Hadbeh : they are about half 
way between the Nahrwan and the course of the Tigris, 
t Variation deduced from this 3^ W. 
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of less breadth has been subsequently dug, from the west bank of the 
Nabrwan, 300 yards north-west of the Qubeht el Khiyat. This has no 
name attached to it at present. These lateral cuts are about fifteen 
yards broad only. 

April Another sleepless night, from the myriads of sandflies, 

which, baffling all efforts to keep them out, find their way within one’s 
clothing. They are more annoying than the mosquito in this respect ; 
and instead of being refreshed with a night’s rest, — the relief of the 
traveller, — we pursue our journey feverish and dispirited. The Arabs 
are equally affected, and this morning complain bitterly ofthese annoy- 
ances. At 12.25, c. T., we advance again in the bed of the old stream, 
but our prospects of finding water appear to be fallacious, for the 
hollows where it had collected have hitherto shown a persevering 
drought. The course of the Nahrwan is now 320'', and the canal noted 
as north-west of the last station runs in a line of 185^. At 1, two 
other ducts were .passed, that from the right cut in a direction of 195^ ; 
102^ being the bearing of the eastern one. Fragments of brick and 
pottery indicate the site of an extensive village on the right bank. At 
1.26 arrived at the Khore el Durb canal, which has very elevated banks,, 
and differs considerably in its coarse from the rest of the irrigants 
emanating from the east bank of the Nahrwan,. — -it being 72°. Some 
extensive mounds, denoting the position of a city, from their name of 
Modain, boar from the Khore cl Durb 238^, and may be a mile and a 
half distant. Humanyeh minaret from this spot is seen in a line of 
238^". Proceeding on at 1.40, at 2 a canal runs from the east bank in 
the direction of 85°, and at 2.45 we came upon a venerable old tomb 
on the left bank of the Nahrwan, being the first erect building we have 
met with. It is called Imam Imlikh, is a revered spot, and doubtless 
the last resting-place of an early Mahomedan sage, for the bricks 
the structure is composed of are large and well constructed, such 
as we see only as belonging to the early Mahomedan and Bassanian 
ages. On the approach to Imam Imlikh, the banks of the old stream 
become more elevated, and on either side, for a considerable distance 
around, exhibit the ruins of extensive towns. The Nahrwan here makes 
a bend to the west for a short distance, and then pursues a waved course 
lo Qabr Harbi, a modern grave,* on the mounds of a large canal that 
left the west bank of the stream in latitude 32'' 56^ N. A mile north- 
west of the old Imam was the place spoken of as always contain- 
ing water longer than nny of the pools in the Nahrwan’s bed, and our 
disappointment was great, therefore, at not finding the essential article. 
We have a small quantity still left in the skins, but the horses have now 
been without water for the last tweuty-fopr hours, and as there is no hqpe 
* Referred to in a subsequent part of this paper. 
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of obtaining any further to the north, I am reluctantly compelled to 
retrace my steps to the Tigris, as, after quitting this spot, tbe space be- 
tween the ancient stream and the river is increased at every mile. I 
had calculated, in the event of not finding water, on the proximity of 
Arabs, particularly on the banks of the Tigris, from whom I might have 
obtained a camel or two, so as to convey a sufficiency of water for 
myself and a couple of the party, and thus extend the examination as 
far as the t)iyaleh. In this I am frustrated also, for since leaving 
Kut el Amareh, though a hundred miles of territory have been traversed, 
not a human being other than ourselves has been seen ; and this is 
surprising, for both tbe Shammar Togh and tbe Dawer tribes are gene- 
rally in our present neighbourhood. Some dispute with the local govern- 
ment, on revenue affairs, has called them to the banks of the Diyaleh 
river, and there is nothing left but to leave the interesting canal for the 
present, and embrace the first opportunity of completing it that a plen- 
tiful supply of rain will only afford. As we were all fatigued from a 
want of sleep, although but a short time in tbe saddle, I was glad to 
pitch the tent, particularly as the day had set in very oppressive. The 
natives of the party were not long in taking advantage of the halt, if 
one could judge of the sounds attendant upon somnolency, for these 
were poured forth in every variety of cadence, to which it is not impro- 
bable 1 added a note or two, for I soon followed the example. 

Somewhat refreshed, but feeling the want of water, we pursued 
our journey at 9.50, c. t., and at 10.10 crossed the canal on which 
Qabr Harbi is situated. This, and two others contiguous to it to the 
northward, leave the right bank of the Nahrwan, and, curving, follow 
a direction towards the mound.s termed Modain, but as I have more 
extensive observations here on my second visit, I will defer noting 
them until they are arrived at in due order of the narrative. At 10.30 
we continued on a course of 290'', and in ten minutes a fantastic canal, 
termed the Shat Sheyleh, was reached. It comes from the Nahr Adclch 
in a direction curving from 287'^, and continues afterwards in a line of 
156°. Its banks arc considerably elevated above the country. We 
now kept an irregular course in its bed. and at 11.5 the place of its junc- 
tion with the Nahr Adeleh was distinctly marked. The Nahr Adcleh, 
or the straight canal,” as its name implies, is an undeviating line that 
formerly watered this part of the country between the Nahrwan and the 
Tigris, and though 1 did not trace it to its source, I presume it derived 
its supply from an offshoot of the Nahrwan now called Aghab. Its 
arrow-like formation is represented by 335® and 155® of the compass, 
and great pains appear to have been bestowed in maintaining an 
evenness of breadth throughout the line of its course. The marshes 
formed during high rises of tbe Tigris, that surround the remnants of^^ 
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the old Christian monastery and city of Deir el Akul, extend at times as 
far as this canal, and, indeed, have in part swept it away. Qabr Harbi 
bears from the junction of the Sheyleh with the Nahr Adeleh, 111^. 
At 11.15 continued in a line 299^ over a plain, strewed with broken 
bricks and pottery, and at 11.45 reached a mound bearing the present 
name of Mezayrid. It marks the site of some extensive building, which 
bisected a canal coming from a direction of 18°, and extending to 198^, 
in the flourishing period of the province. A similar mound, called 
Kuweit, is seen at the southern extremity of the canal, and the mounds 
of the Deir cl Akul, environed by a sea of water, can be distinguished 
from the station of Mezayrid, on a line of 214°. This canal I believe 
to be a continuation of the Aghab, and, probably, is thejsame that disem- 
bogued in the Tigris where the present Rudad bed is marked on the 
map. From Mezayrid the minaret of Humanych is a little to the east- 
ward of south. Some clouds in this direction prevented my obtaining 
an exact bearing. Proceeded at 12.5, crossing the bed of a marsh, which 
is plainly marked by a number of bivalves strewed in every direction 
over its surface. The drought of the last two years has, however, evapo- 
rated its contents, and for the first time, I believe, during the last ten 
years, this part of the country has become passable to the traveller. At 
1.10 reached a spot where a canal from the Nahrwan, called Efta el 
Taj, bifurcates, one portion taking a direction of 195°, the other west, 
and the original conduit is traceable from a direction of 25°. Our 
course to this was 292°. Leaving again at 1.25, and keeping on the 
same track as before, in twenty minutes we encamped at sunset on the 
border of a marsh that is said to extend from the Bostan-i-Kesra, and to 
flood the whole country contiguous to the Tigris as far south as Deir cl 
Akul. To sec the ravages that the floods arc daily committing, it is 
surprising indeed that so many vestiges yet remain from which we can 
obtain a partial glimpse of the former prosperity of this much-abused 
province. 

The following morning, at daybreak, we continued our journey, but 
the road we were compelled to take to avoid the marshes was so cir- 
cuitous that I could not keep a record correct enough to give the route 
any value.* Enough, however, was seen in the course of the morning 
to show that at one time the whole of the peninsula between the Diyaleh, 
the Nahrwan, and the Tigris, was a very populous tract, and, moreover, 
the fragments of ruin that we frequently stumbled upon prove that it 
was adorned with numerous structures of well-built brick. Canals 
cross and recross each other in a diversity of lines, the whole way to the 
Diyaleh, and, in the immediate vicinity of what I presume to have been 

* This is immaterial, for I purpose at a future time to examine the neighbourhood of 
Ctesiphon at my leisure. It will deserve more than a passing glance. 
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the environs of Ctesiphon, become a labyrinth of network. The fine 
old palace of Anushirwan has been our leading mark, and, so clear 
was the atmosphere of the morning, the great arch of its vestibule 
was distinctly visible at twenty miles distant. It stands up, as it 
were, in mockery of the devastation around, and is a grim, venerable, 
and unique emblem of an age whose people at one time swayed the 
destinies oLthe eastern world, and who, for pomp and barbarous mag- 
nificence, sBod unrivalled among its nations. As I pass it the sun is 
brilliantly ^^ing at its back, a fitting type of the evening of its exist- 
ence, and the sombre facade of the stately pile, casting its shadow far 
to the cast, seems to invite the night-loving owl and the jackal to wan- 
der from their hiding places and to proclaim with screech and howl 
the utter desolation of the land. What a contrast to the morning of its 
glory ! The bright orb, when lighting up the face of nature, then cast 
its first ray into the magnificent hall of the Ctnsar, and was doubtless 
the signal for the prince, the court, and the subjeet to follow the devo- 
tional prostrations of the Magi in adoration of the luminary, according 
to the doctrines of Mithraism. What a scene of an mation these 
plains must then have presented, when the multitudes that inhabited a 
Persian capital and did homage at a Persian court, bound in one reli- 
gions feeling, were congregated in the open air for the purpose of join- 
ing in ceremonies universally prescribed by their faith ! And now, how 
changed is the picture before ns! The old race and the old faith arc 
extinct ill the land, and, with the exception of the solTlary pile I have 
spoken of, its structures have passed away. A few miserable tents, the 
abode of corripar<alive slranger.s to the soil, who arc alike miserable in 
their condition and their ignorance, are sparingly scattered over the 
classic ground. Their inmates, without devoting a thought to the for- 
mer occupants, wander amid the old ruins in search of a precarious 
livelihood, cither by plunder or by a.hard toil, and exhibit to the travel- 
ler a striking contrast between the past and present history of the land. 

During the heat of to-day I pitched the lent at a short distance from 
an encampment of Dawer Arabs, and in a short lime was visited by an 
old friend of inine, Abd Aly, the Sheikh of this small tribe. These are 
the first people we have met with since we left Kut el Arnarch, and my 
parly were, .therefore, in great glee at the prospects of a repast, for I had 
bought a sheep on the occasion. The Arabs, liowever, were somewhat 
annoyed at iny not having partaken of their hospitality by going direct 
to their tents, but this I managed to overrule by pleading the number 
of my party and the smallness of their present camp. This was, how- 
ever, not my principal motive, for I bad a desire to rest during the 
heat, as we had again been annoyed last night by the insects, and 1 
preferred q#iet to the conversation always at its height in an Arab 
\2b 
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camp when a new party arrives. The excuse was received, and I 
gained my point. When I awoke again, found that the tribe had in a 
body visited rnc, as I had not gone to tfiem, and, while the people were 
busily occupied in preparation for the coming meal, they amused me 
considerably with their pertinent and caustic remarks. They have but 
loose and very vague ideas with regard to Europe at all times, but the 
revolutions enacting there have reached them, and a report exists, — 
founded on the occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia, — that the Rus- 
sians are in full march upon Constantinople. When the Sheikh related 
this to me, an elder who appeared to pride himself upon his superior 
diplomatic knowledge, declared that such was the project of the Mus- 
koof,'* and that, moreover, the Dovvlet Ankrisif had arranged with the 
Russians for the partition of Asia Minor; the plains south of the Taurus 
being apportioned to the latter, while the Muskoof appropriated the 
northern provinces. He further declared that the Dukhani:]: was here 
in furtherance of these views, and concluded by saying, “Ya! Kabtan! 
Oh! Captain! am I not speaking the truth?*' I answered his appeal 
with a laugh, but I could see the theory was a favourite one with the 
tribe, and, indeed, is general among the Arabs in these parts. After 
they had settled the subject to their satisfaction, one and all declared 
that, let who would come, they could not be more oppressed than under 
the government of the Sultan and his Pachas, and were loud in their 
complaints at the rapacity of the present governor ; and from what 1 
hear they have good reason to be dissatisfied. The contrast they drew 
between the word of an Englishman, — a proverb in these parts, — and the 
faith of an Osmanli, though it was intended to flatter, was gratifying 
enough, for I am aware that it is really estimated. 

As soon as the feast had been concluded we took leave of the Dawer 
chief and his people, and shortly afterwards passed a large camp of the 
Shammar Togh, who are at present assembled between this and the 
Diyaleh, in hopes of being able to arrange some less vexatious and op- 
pressing terms with the local government. Numerous irregular horse- 
men of the Government are going to and fro between Baghdad and the 
Shammar camp, but I doubt if the Arabs will succeed in obtaining a 
more favourable scale of revenue tax from Nejib Pacha. Their plan, 
however, is to attempt to procure a less demand upon them, and, failing 
in that, they will accept the contract without any hope or intention of 
fulfilling it. If a small sum should be short at the end of the year, no 

* The general name the Russians arc known by among the Arabs, from, Muskovite. They 
are sometimes styled Abb el Rus, the family of Russ.” 

t Dowlet Ankrisi, " the English Government.” The Arabs always interchange the r with 
the I when the latter follows. 

t The “ smoker t”*the name given by Arabs to all steamers. 
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very active steps arc taken to obtain it, but if, as is generally the case, 
more than half of the assessment remains unpaid, troops are then sent to 
enforce the claim, by coercing the tribe. These as often get beaten as 
succeed in their errand, and then the Arabs fly to more distant regions 
until the oflence shall be forgotten. In the mean time the country is 
deserted, and generally the trade is stopped, for, when rebellious, the 
Arab at once closes up the road to commerce, because he knows well 
that he can make better terms when obstructing the trade than when 
living under the protection of the Government. To do this, however, he 
must remove his tents, his family, and flocks, out oi the reach of the 
authorities, and, unless compelled, this is the inconvenience that attaches 
him to one locality, and renders him, without any adequate check to 
control him in the time of his allegiance, a comparatively peaceful 
settler. 

As we approach tlie Diyaich river traces of the fixed abode of man 
arc becoming visible in a partial cultivation, but so impoverished is this 
once prolific province that the agricultural district does not extend ten 
miles south of the capital. The insecurity of property is evident in the 
circumscribed extent of the fields beyond the southern bank of the Diya- 
leh river. These, however, exhibit goodly crops of wheat and barley, 
and tend at least to show the richness of the soil and the capabilities of 
the province as a granary alone. The vestiges of the ancient canals to 
the cast and north-east of Ctesiphon tell a tale of former fertility that 
contrasts sadly with the meagre patches that are observable, few and 
far between, in its present neighbourhood, and the wire-drawn irrigants 
of the modern race, — that an infant can step across, — compared with the 
stupendous conduits of antiquity, heighten the picture of decay before 
us. We passed the night among these time-honoured relics,’’ .and 
reached Baghdad in three hours the following morning, after crossing 
the Diyaleh by the Bridge of Boats. 

A plentiful fall of rain in the succeeding winter, giving every hope of 
finding water in the Nahrwan, induced me to leave again on the 3rd of 
March, and, equipped as before in respect to Instruments, &c., I left 
Baghdad with the intention of completing what I had left unfinished the 
preceding spring. My friend, Mr. Taylor,* accompanied me as a volun- 
teer, and not only saved me much time, but rendered much assistance 
by noting the observations made. We issued from the Bab el Sherki, 
or SE. gate of Baghdad, at 7.5, c. t., and took the beaten road past 
Gherara, leading to the ferry over the Diyaleh river. On both sides of 
our tract the cultivation is fast verging to perfection, and the present 
verdure of the country contrasts vividly with its arid summer garb. 

* Mr. Taylor has obligingly presented me with the sketches he mode on the journey. 
They accompany this paper. 
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Such is the difficulty of travelling to the south of Baghdad, we are com- 
pelled to take, in addition to a suitable guard, sufficient provisions and 
even wafer for the period it is intended to remain on the Desert, and thus 
a caravan is formed of a dozen mules, even when journeying to a short 
distance. We amount at present to that number, and my old friend. 
Sheikh Subba, quadruply mated as he is, being glad of an excuse to get 
away for a brief period, undertakes the conduct of the party as before. 

The Diyalch, now spanned by a bridge of sixteen boats, was crossed 
at 9.22, and, proceeding a short distance along its cast or left bank, we 
encamped, on a beautiful evening, about one mile north of the bridge. 
I should have mentioned that the space intervening between the city of 
Baghdad and the Diyalch is an interesting locality, for of late the mounds 
known as Tel Mahomed, and some smaller ones contiguous to the Tigris 
at Gehrareh,* have yielded not only masses of brickwork inscribed with 
the Babylonian character, but many sepulchral vases of a new form, 
which have contained, in addition to the usual ashes of the dead, orna- 
ments of copper, beads, glass, miniature dogs in copper, and while T 
write this, some massive copper balls, hollowed in the centre, have been 
discovered. These bear a cuneiform legend in one line encircling them. 
The metal is very pure, and the uniform symmetry of the globes, having 
a raised edging around the cylindrical hollow, shows that the art of 
moulding and casting in these early times had attained some eminence ; 
indeed, to the shame of the modern city be it said, Baghdad itself, in this 
nineteenth century, has not a foundry capable of fusing either copper 
or iron. Another small mound, adjoining the main road leading to the 
Diyalch bridge, half way between it and Gehrareh, and on the margin 
of the Horf el Zafrani, is another old vestige, and to this a tale is attach- 
ed that pre.vonts individuals passing it at night, unless in parties of five 
or six at a lime. It is said to be the abode of a black spirit, which, 
though often combated w’ith, has never been defeated, its aerial nature 
rendering innocuous the thrust of lance or dagger. The relater of the 
story declared he had personally seen it, and had evidently a very 
wholsome dread of the black goblin’s influence. It is a spot I would 
recommend as a locality for a house or tent, for I believe the premises 
would be safe from the visitations of Arab thieves. 

The Daflafeh Arabs are at present encamped in our neighbourhood, 
and the carpet had scarcely been spread when we were favoured with 
a visit from the chief, who, for a pompous loquacity, certainly might 

* Gehrareh is genendly recognised as the Kilwatha of the Arab geographers. The position 
assigned to this old city certainly corresponds with the modem village, and the adjoining 
mounds will doubtless yet display, if perfectly excavated, further interesting relics. 

t Saffron marsh>” a low part of the country that receives the inundation of the Tigris and 
the Diyaleh, principally the latter, * 
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have occupied the position of Mufti to the city with advantage. His 
rags, however, were not in keeping with his inflated diction, but it was 
evident that he was a man of some sense when he descended from his 
“ Pegasus” to rational converse. He had adopted the style, I found, 
to give us an idea of his consequence, and, if possible, to deter us pro- 
ceeding further on the journey, or, at all events, to impress us with the 
belief that his escort was necessary to ensure us a safe protection on 
the road. Finding we turned a deaf ear to him, he became communi- 
cative, and really possessed a fair knowledge of the history of his country, 
indeed, more than I ever met in a Desert Arab; and I afterwards found 
that the family to which this man belonged were but a short time ago 
one of the wealthiest and esteemed of the once rich Daffafeh tribe, who, 
by the commission of an act of treachery, had become more impover- 
ished than almost any other. Sulyman Pacha, when he fled from 
Baghdad some thirty years ago, escaped from the south gate, and sought 
protection among the Daffafeh, whom, while he was in power, from a 
friendship for the tribe, he had exempted from'lhe exactions that others 
were subject to, and, on his downfall, naturally looked to them to shel- 
ter him from the price the new Government had set upon his head. 
I'he offer was too tempting, however; and the father of this very man, 
who was then the chief of the Daftafeh, agreed to violate the sanctity 
of his tent by the murder of his protected guest. When seated near 
the unsuspecting Pacha, by turning the conversation on the merits of 
Iheir respective blades, the former was induced to yield his weapon to his 
supposed friend for examination, and in an instant, with a single 
sweep, the head of the victim rolled in the dust. The coveted reward 
was duly paid on presentation of the decapitated member, but the 
treacherous deed was not lost on the new Pacha, who feared that the 
Dafl'afeh, powerful as they were then, might probably be influential in 
his own downfall. The case served as a pretext and as a lesson, and 
in a short time, the Daffafeh, justly stigmatized for their perfidy, and 
abandoned by the neighbouring tribes, who abhorred the desecration of 
the rights of hospitality, became the objects of spoliation, and, distrained 
by the Government, their possessions gradually dwindled away. They 
.still wander on the scene of their crime, a reproach among their fellow- 
men, and, withal, miserably poor and crest-fallen. 

We had selected a bad spot for our bivouac, and accordingly found 
but little sleep, for the high road along the left bank of the Diyaleh led 
past our beds to the city. Sleeping, as we do, in the open air and on 
carpets spread upon the ground, the pattering of the laden animals on 
their way to the city kept us constantly awake. Brushwood is the chief 
article used in Baghdad by the poor for firewood, and is all brought 
from the Desert south of the Diyaleh. The beasts are laden and driven 
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during ihe night, so as to roach the gates of the city by sunrise. While 
preparing for the mount we examined a man who had lost a foot close 
od' at the ankle by the bite of a shark, when swimming the Diyaleh about 
forty years ago, and the appearance, therefore, of these monsters in the 
'rigris and the Diyaleh is not so recent as wc have hitherto imagined. 
The natives deem them, however, new visitors in these fresh-water 
streams, and it is certain they have become both more numerous and 
more dangerous in the last few years. Bathing in the Tigris, indeed, 
six years ago was attended by no dread of unseen monsters, but such is 
the alarm at present that it has nearly ceased to be practised. Two 
instances of accident have come under my own observation, and I have 
heard of many more. 'J'he last year they were exceedingly ravenous, 
and were found as high as Samarrah, a distance of six hundred mile.s 
from the sea. The credulous will raise a doubt as to the identity of the 
fish, but we have caught and examined them on more than one occasion. 
I deem this a curious fact in the natural history of the Squalidcs^ and 
believe the propensity to ascend so groat a distance in fresh- water streams 
has not previously been known, for I have not met it recorded anywhere. 

At day-break on the 4tli, we resumed our route. The morning was 
cold, fresh, and clear, and the Persian hills of Luristan, though some 
ninety miles distant, stood out in fine relief, snow-capped as they were, 
against the sky beyond. Took a straight course for a ruin termed 
Mismai, and, in an hour and five minutes from our encamping ground, 
were on the summit of tlie old structure. Half way we had passed over 
the site of a considerable town, now termed Reshadeh. The alignments 
of the walls were partially distinguishable in the form of an oval or a 
circle, but the inundations and neglected repair of its canals have done 
their work, and have nearly swept it from the face of nature. The area 
of the town bears evidence of being frequently submerged, but here and 
there faint vestiges of buildings arc still traceable, particularly on the 
side nearest Mismai, which appears more elevated, but, I think, only 
from the principal buildings having stood in this quarter of the city, 
which must have been a large one. I computed its diameter as one 
and a half mile. A canal corning from the north-east, showing it deriv- 
ed its water from the Nahrwan, bisects the town in its entire length, 
and throws off a branch from its centre to the south-east in the direction 
of Mismai ; its appearance confirming, I think, the supposition of this 
portion being occupied by the principal buildings. 

Mismai itself has been a stronghold, or <‘keep,” and perhaps acted 
as the citadel to the town I have described. It is evidently a Parthian 
or Sassanian edifice, and to all appearance dates from the same period 
as the other ruins contiguous to Ctesiphon. Its shape is that of an 
irregular parallelogram, having had three gates facing the west, east. 
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and south points. The walls, massive and thick at the present time, 
are about 35 feet above the plain ; they are composed of the large 
sun-dried brick, 14 inches square,* ** and, where the accumulated debris 
has been washed away, particularly in the deep furrows occasioned by 
rain, the kiln-dried brick of large dimensions is found also, but, like 
those of Ctesiphon, they bear no inscription. The eastern face of the 
building is 280 yards in length, the western 200 yards, the northern 150 
yards, and the southern, that facing towards the palace at Ctesiphon, 
being the shortest, is 95 yards only. A large canal, coming from the 
north by cast, supplied a ditch or moat of considerable breadth encir- 
cling the fortress, and thp canal, before mentioned as bisecting the town 
to the west of it, contributed by an arm to its supply, or rather was led 
into it after traversing the south-c<ast portion of the city. This arm de- 
rived its water from the same source, viz. the first canal that emanated 
from the Nahrwan immediately to the south of Sifweh, and an opening 
in the ditch led off the superduous water by another long canal to the 
SE. ^ E., for irrigation. 

The following angles were obtained by theodolite from the highest 
part of the fortress of Mismai, and near to the west gate of the city ; 360'" 
set to the highest minaret in Baghdad, being that called Suk el GhazI, 


the magnetic needle 303® 30': — 

The minarets over the shrines at Kathemein 2?5' 

Sheikh Shabooddin 317 

Moadheru minaret 4-45 

Abu Ariig, tomb on east bank, Nahrwan 57*59 

Upper cut from the Nahrwan 54*20 

Tel Reshadch, town to west of Mismai 331*24 

Uiyaleh tree and bridge 323*27 

Jailer tomb and trees 299-36 

'rd Omer, in the? ruins of Selencia 264*40 

High part of Seleucia wall on the Tigris 257*59i 

TombofSelman Pak 248-35 

Centre of the Tak Kesra, great arch at Ctesiphon 246*33 


* This seems to have been the material in general use in the later Babylonian, the Syro- 
Maredonian, and the Parthian periods, particularly for fencing cities and for other solid 
works. The Majclibi at Babylon, the ramparts of Seleucia, Akr Kuf, the walls of Qadcsiyeh, 
the remains contiguous to Tak Kesra, the enclosure of Nai, and the place we are treating of, 
comprise, I bebeye, the only existing ruins where this form of construction is observable at 
present in the country. The more early are indicated by having reeds placed between each 
layer of bricks, like at Babylon and Akr Kuf. Bitumen may be occasionally remarked also, as 
supplying a mortar, but it is not general ; at the same time, it is sufiicient to point out the 
truth of the record wherein the Babylonian structures are detailed (see Genesis xi. 3), if 

** slime,” as rendered in our version of the text, be, as is generally considered, a tree trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word signifying bitumen. 
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Bostan-i-Kesra, high pari to the south 236?21' 

Mound with a mark upon it 146-5 

Abu Gubbeyr 120*43 

Point of the Chef or Kef canal, on Nahrwan 108*10 


Remounted at 2.48, and traversed a plain strewed with fragments of 
every description of pottery, both glazed and plain. The glazed por- 
tions were fantastically figured with neat devices, and the many rem- 
nants of broken glass show it was an article in extensive use. Porphyry 
was observed too in the neighbourhood of Mismai, as well as beads and 
corroded pieces of metal, with a few copper coins in the same state. 
At 4 came to the head of a canal, now called Abut Agul,'''^ that extends 
in a direction of 140*^ ; at 4.56, anothercanal, termed Khuslim Abu Dheeb, 
was passed, its line was 237*^ ; and at 5.38 we arrived in the bed of the 
Nahrwan, close to a lateral duct with high steep banks, termed Khushm 
el Khor. We then crossed the canal direct for Sifwch, and at 6.10 were 
glad enough to reach our tent pitched among its ruins, for the sun had 
become very oppressive. 

Sifvveh is a name given to the ruins of an extensive town on cither 
bank of the Nahrwan, from the tomb of one Sifweh that stands amid 
the ruins, and who is described as being the Kadi of the former town of 
Nahrwan, which is identical with this place. The old name of Nahr- 
wan, indeed, has been lost in the appellation of its defunct magistrate, 
who was a profound legislator and theologian. The ruins arc at pre- 
sent considerable, notwithstanding the locality is visited by caravans 
from Baghdad for the purpose of carrying away the materials it was 
built of. The Diyaleh sweeps past the right bank of the Nahrwan at. 
this spot, and indeed, has carried away a considerable part of the town 
that stood on the margin of the old canal. The breadth of the Nahr- 
wan here, by measurement, was 117 yards, just double that of the 
Diyaleh, and I can trace its bed, quite distinct from the modern river, 
in waved lines trending in the direction of a tomb called Habesh. I 
must, however, leave this for future examination, but it is evident to rnc 
that the dam now in the Diyaleh, a little south of this spot, was, in the 
days of the Nahrwan’s prosperity, merely a bulwark erected to prevent 
the waters of the Diyaleh flowing in their natural course to the south, 
and to turn them to the south-east into the new channel designed for 
them. 

The following angles were obtained from the highest part of the ruins 
near the tombs on the left of the Nahrwan, at Sifweh, by theodolite ; 

* Properly Akul. 1 write the names as they are pronounced. The whole of the names, 
indeed, are modem appellations and unworthy of notice, except as serving to distinguish one 
object from another. Akul is the name of a thorny plant that grows in great quantities on the 
Desert, and a favourite food of the camel. 
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360^ being set to the minaret of Suk el GhazI at Baghdad, the north 
point of the magnetic needle showing at the same time 246^ 30' : — 


Shrine of the Imams at Kathernein 16?48' 

Imam Habesh 146*14 

A small round mound on the Chef or Kef 256*40 

An isolated pile called Joziych 263*38 

Abu Arug 279*22 

Two lateral ducts of the Nahrwan termed the Khushmel ) 285*12 

Khor ) 292*18 

Diyalch tree and bridge 315*37 

British flag, the highest object in Baghdad 358*59 

O near limb at setting for variation* 22*51 


In the evening I observed too an excellent meridional altitude of 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) 80° 28' 58", which places its latitude as 33° 25' 23" 
north. 

Monday^ March 5th . — Filling the water-skins at the Diyalch we pur- 
sued the line of Nahrwan, which continues to the south for a mile below 
Sifweh, and, meeting with the superior margin of the alluvial tract, is 
conducted along it at once to the south-east. Another mile and half on 
this course brought us to the remains of the first of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnificent canal. They are on the right 
bank, and at present are known by the names of Khushm el Khor. The 
second arm is the highest, and I therefore selected it as a station. Set- 
ting up the theodolite I obtained the following angles, the instrument as 
before fixed 360® to the minaret in Baghdad, and the needle at 256°00'. 


Moadhem minaret 12-00' 

Shrines of the Imams of Kathernein 14*39 

Khani beni Saad 94*06 

Habesh tomb 121*28 

Abu Arug tomb, close to on left bank 172*10 

O remote limb for azimuth 212;18 

© altitude lower limb for do 10*37 

Chef or Kef, high part of the canal 245*38 

Abu Ghubbeyr 261*00 

Direction taken by the Khushm el Khor 274*30 

Mismai, station of yesterday 283*55 

Tak Kesra, centre of the great arch of Ctesiphon 289*9 


licft again at 1.52, and kept a course to the left of the Nahrwan, 
which, between Khushm el Khor and Joziych, makes a slight curve 
with its convexity to the south-west. Reached Joziyeh at 3.10, the last 

* Variation here in 1849=3® 40' W. 

13 b 
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mile having been in the bed of the Khorassan canal, which formerly 
joined the Nahrwan at Joziyeh, where a considerable town once stood, 
and, from the appearance of the bed of the river, I look upon it as the 
site of a well-constructed bridge. 

The Khorassan canal that is traceable to this point now reaches as 
far as Abu Khomeis only ; that is, its waters attain only to that place 
at present, whereas formerly the canal, after irrigating the intervening 
country, from the llarnrin hills to the Nahrwan, was also enabled to 
supply the latter stream with a copious body of water. From Joziyeh 
T obtained the bearing of Khushm el Khor as 331°, and Mismai 198°. 

The day had now set in cloudy with an increasing southerly breeze 
that swept along the Desert, accompanied in its progress by whirlwinds 
of dust that wore quite painful to ride against. From Joziyeh to the 
next substantial branch thrown off by the Nahrwan, which is named 
Chef, the bed of the ancient canal is as straight as an arrow in a line of 
128°. This course was pursued, leaving Joziyeli at 3.20; in thirty-two 
minutes afterwards a lateral duct, termed by the Arabs Khushin el 
Aliyart, that watered the country in a direction of 210'’, was passed, and 
the greater branch, called, in the corrupt patois of the country, Chef,*^ 
was reached at 4.20. Doth these canals, and, indeed, all the offshoots 
that we have hitherto seen, leave the right bank of the Nahrwan. The 
mounds forming the banks of the Chef are of considerable elevation ; 
from the highest point I obtained a round of angles by the theodolite, 
the instrument being sot 3(50° on the centre of the great arch of Ctesi- 
phon, the following being to the right: — 


Abu Ghubbeyr 8?10' 

Mismai, station on the mound (approx.) 25-00 

Diyaleh, singletree 40*48 

Joziyeh ruins on the right bank of the Nahrwan 102*06 


* Kef is the proper orthography of the name of this canal, from the Persian signifying 
the ** palm of the hand.” The Arabs here, as usual, have a story to relate in support of the 
origin of the name, and declare that the son-in-law of the prophet (the Khalif. Ali) lost a hand 
on the spot. We have no historical account, I believe, of this circumstance, nor of Ali’s want- 
ing the member, but the Arab tradition and retention of the name invest the locality with 
some interest, for we know that the famous Ali defeated the Khunrij rebels in a great battle, 
termed the battle of the Nahrwan, and in which it is not unlikely he received a wound in the 
hand. I believe, however, the term Kef is more particularly referable to miracles where the 
hand is the instrumental member, and it is not improbable, therefore, that the devoted follow- 
ers of the chief were enabled to sanctify the victory by the ])roclamation of a miracle which 
may serve to identify the site of the battle at the present day. The miracle related of the le- 
prous hand in Exodus iv. 6, 7# is termed the Kefi-Reytha, or the “ white hand.” In the angle 
formed between the Nahrwan and the Chef branch, a considerable town existed in a former 

age. Fragments of every kind of building materials and broken domestic articles of pottery 
lay ill cver\ directipiK around. 
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Ahn Anig.. ; 117?00' 

High part of the canal termed Tamcrrah i 262*03 

Magnetic north by the needle 207-00 


I tried also to obtain a laPitude, but the lurid redness of the atmo- 
sphere, charged as it was with an almost impalpable dust, frustrated 
rny attempt ; and by the time we had despatched our frugal meal the 
wind had risen to a gale that precluded all hope of making any further 
survey for the time ; I therefore determined on tracing the canal only 
as far as Medar, where Arabs are reported to be encamped, and, conse- 
quently, where we are sure of finding water, for our skins arc again 
empty. Leaving Chef at G.35, c. t., we continue our course with difli- 
culty from not being able to penetrate the dense mist occasioned by the 
gale ; the banks of the old stream, however, served as a guide. At 7, 
extensive ruins, stretching for a mile along the right bank of the Nahr- 
wan, now bearing the name of Zateriyeh, were passgd ; and in a 
quarter of an hour more another canal, the Tamerrah, with high 
mounds, similar to those composing the banks of the Chef, alforded a 
conspicuous mark for the theodolite. It could not be used, however, 
for we could not see distinctly thirty yards around us, and as the day 
advanced it was evidently becoming more unfavourable, so, suspending 
further operations, we crossed the Nahrwan in the direction of Medar, 
determining to return to Tamerrah as soon as the weather allowed of 
operations being renewed. At 7.27, c. t., we left Tamerrah, and, cross- 
ing the bed of the Nahrwan, reached some elevated mounds marking 
the former existence of a considerable city, now covered by them. Tho 
usual vestiges were profusely strewed in every direction over their 
surfaces, and, in addition to these, the site exhibited large pieces of the 
friable deposit of slag in many places, showing that slag had abounded 
in the buried structures, or had been manufactured here for works in 
the vicinity. The glazed tile and jars were also abundant, and its half 
insulated position, bordered as it was on two sides by the waters of 
the ancient canal, would denote its importance as a city in the flourish- 
ing period of the canal. Its present name, Medar,'*' is but a modern 
appellation, and derived, I presume, from the fact of the Nahrwan curv- 
ing around the base of the city in a fantastic sweep, not observable in 
any other portion of its course. It is situate half a mile distant from the 
left bank of the Nahrwan, and on a clear morning some ruins to the 
eastward, called by the Arabs El Ejreb,f can be distinctly seen. These 
are reported as extensive, and as built of hewn stone. I am at a loss, 
however, to know from whence it was watered, nor could the Arabs 

♦ Medar in Arabic signifiei a " circle,” or the "centre of a circle,” also " place of turning.” 

t This word is probably a corrupted form for £1 Akrub, " the scorpion.” 
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inform me, though they say a large canal exists in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I purpose •visiting the place at a future period. 

With much difficulty the tent was pitched, as a threatening .«tky fore- 
boded rain. The strong gusts of wind that we were exposed to kept 
us in constant alarm for its safety, and on one or two occasions it had 
nearly been carried off by the howling blast. As sunset approached 
the cold became severe, for the cutting breeze searched through our 
light clothing, and the servants of the party, exposed as they were with- 
out any covering, felt its effects in a twofold degree. Huddled up in a 
mass under the lee of the small Bcchoba, we could hear their teeth 
chattering with the cold, and I gladly availed myself of the proximity 
of a few Arabs, who were encamped in a hollow of the mounds, to 
purchase a sheep for their entertainment. A kid and a miserably lean 
goat were all that we could obtain, but they served to excite an activity 
in llic party, and a tolerable meal, after the fire was once kindled 
(a matter of ftiuch difficulty), soon raised the thermometer of their 
spirits. We were, however, badly enough off for water, for none was 
obtainable beyond some stagnant rain-water (having now the con- 
sistence of mud) that had collected to the depth of a few inches in a 
neighbouring pool. By holding the nose and making use of the teeth as 
a strainer, the efiluvia and insects with which it abounded were avoid- 
ed, and a satisfactory but by no means palatable draught was secured. 
When the flocks returned to the tents in the evening we were further re- 
galed with copious bowls of pure milk and the refreshing Leban* provid- 
ed by the hospitality of our entertainers. Those are a small family of the 
Baffafch, who have had some matrimonial dispute with the larger portion 
of the tribe, and have settled apart until the differences be adjusted. 

During the night we had squalls from every part of the compass, with 
loud peals of thunder attended by lightning and some rain. This latter 
brought old Bubba to seek shelter under the canvas, for (a martyr to 
rheumatism) he dreaded its attacks. The confined space of the tent, 
piled up as it was with the saddles of the party and the instruments, in 
addition to my companion and myself occupying a recumbent position, 
would not admit of a third with convenience. The old Sheikh, how- 
ever, found room enough between us to assume a squatting posture on 
his hams, and, consoling himself by puffing at his short Sibeel, buried 
in his left hand, was not a bad resemblance of the incubus attendant on 
nightmare, especially when the lightning, making the darkness but just 
visible, exposed his weather-beaten and grim aspect to our half- waking 
and disturbed fancies. 

* lieban, milk formed into a sour curd by the addition of rennet, and is a very refreshing; 
and wholesome boveraj^e, especially when enjoying the abstemious regimen inseparable from 
ide on the Desert. . 
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A hard squall at daybreak from the north-west dispersed the heavy 
clouds, and a brilliant morning, as usual in this climate, succeeded to 
the oppressive and leaden sky of yesterday. Surrounding objects were 
rendered more than usually distinct, and I obtained from the most ele- 
vated part of the mounds of Medar a good round of angles, with the 
theodolite set 360'’ on the centre of the great arch at Ctesiphon. The 
following objects were observed : — 


0 near limb for Azimuth* 249-3' 

0 altitude lower limb for ditto 

Ruins of El Ejreb, said to be a large city 211-48 

Minaret of Aberta on the Nahrwan 263-58 

Sisobaneh, the first lateral duct on the left or east bank of 

the Nahrwan 242-45 

Baayr, high part ; an inland canal 247-58 

Abu Tamerrah, canal of yesterday . 30-53 

C'hef, high part * 58-23 

Magnetic north 311-00 


Leaving the tent and baggage to follow, we rode to the Tamerrah 
canal,! and setting the theodolite 360° on to Joziyeh ruins, the follow- 
ing objects bisected as follows 


Chef, high part and station 347-58' 

Abu Ghubbeyr 308-25 

Mismai station 305-40 

Tak Kesra, arch of Ctesiphon 274-49-30 

Direction of the Tamerrah canal 221-00 

Aberta minaret on the Nahrwan 174-59 

Sisobaneh, high part 174-45 

Medar, place of observation 127-57 

Direction of the Nahrwan’s bed 148-00 

Magnetic north 301-30 


Quitting the Tamerrah canal at 2.50, after being rejoined by the 
party, we continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, now about 100 yards 
broad, in the direction given above by theodolite. In this part of the 
old canal the bed exhibits at present a sea of waving vegetation, for the 
spring crops are arriving at maturity without being dependent on 
artificial irrigation. These beds of ancient streams are well adapted 

March 6th, 1849. 

t I am inclined to think the old name of the Diyaleh, or of that part included between the 
town of Bakuha and the modern Sifweh, known to the ancients as the Tamerrah, has reverted 
to this canal. It is, however, mere conjecture from the similarity of the names. Tamerrah of 
the Arab MSS. is, I believe, of Syriac origin. 
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for this species of cultivation, termed Daym* by the Arabs, and, more- 
over, well suited to the wants of an idle race like the predatory fribes, 
who do not fail to take advantage of the bounty of Nature in this respect. 
In these old beds, and, indeed, in every hollow that absorbs moisture, 
the tribes sow at random a quantity of grain, leaving it to Nature either to 
ripen or perish. So prolific is the soil, however, that, except in seasons 
of great drought, a rich crop is obtained with only the labour required 
for the distribution of the seed. A wet winter, indeed, brings an 
abundant harvest to the nomadc families, and some species of grain, 
like the black barley, attains perfection by the humidity of the dews 
alone. Thus Nature, in these otherwise arid wastes, in some measure 
provides, for the idle and most needy of her children, a remedy against 
immediate starvation, and they fail not to reap it, however scanty it may 
be. This year promises to be a very favourable one, and the prospect 
of the Arab, that has in this respect been miserably bad the last two 
years, is coi#cquently brightening with the spring. It is the theme 
of delight dwelt upon in every evening Mejlisf of the tribes, and to 
witness the scenes of distress last year in the Pachalic would make 
any one a participator in the universal joy. 

At 3.30, or, at the pace we came, three geographical miles distant 
from Tamerrah, the first of the branches from the left or east bank of the 
Nahrwan was arrived at. It bears the name of Sisobanch at the pre- 
sent time, and its direction will be seen by the following angles taken 
with the theodolite from its most elevated part, — the instrument set 360'* 
to the station on the Tamerrah canal : — 


Magnetic north by the needle 89?30' 

Tel Amr, a conspicuous mark 327-00 

Pend of the Nahrwan 267 00 

Tel Baayr, at the entrance to the canal of the same name, 

reported to extend to Ctesiphon 246*09 

Minaret of the ancient town of Aberta 219*30 

Direction of the Sisobanch branch 192*00 

Medar, station on the ruins of 11*45 


Tellul* Ejreb and Abu Kcllak in a line, the latter two 

miles distant, the former the site of an extensive city . . . 152*41 

* Literally means crops reared by gentle and constant rains,” and fur this species of harvest 
is peculiarly applicable. 

t ‘'Assembly.” 

t fJjij Tellul is the plural form of the Arabic dJ Tell, an “eminence” or “mound,” and in 
this country of vast plains, where seen, are entirely artificial. Beneath them are entombed 
many an interesting relic. The antiquarian sighs, as he wanders over and around them, at his 
inability to fathom their mysterious contents. 
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Here the Nahrwan makes a curve to the south, and in this part of its 
cour^^ resembles, in its sinuosities, the bed of a natural river. At 4.10 
we left Sisobaneh, and in twenty minutes reached the entrance of the 
Baayr canal, being a cut from the right bank of the stream. Its direc- 
tion is 207®, and from it Sisobaneh is 323®, and ^l^erta minaret 123.}® 
of the prismatic compass. Remounting at 4.3o, and keeping the righ^ 
bank of the Nahrwan at a mile distant from the Baayr canal, the ruins 
of an extensive town commence and extend on to three canals called 
Ramaylat, separate from each other a distance of a quarter of a mile. 

At 5.12 the lower of these canals was passed, and from it Aberta 
bears 117®, and its direction is 190®. A continued line of ruins occu- 
pies the space between these branches of the Nahrwan, and points to 
the locality as having been a very populous one. Nothing, however, 
was observable beyond the usual remains so often described. Opposite 
to these, on the left bank of the old stream, is an olTshoot termed Sadr, 
the second on this side of the Nahrwan. Its direction is 77®, and 
Aberta bears from it 113^, and immediately below it the ruins of this 
city are entered upon, consisting of disordered heaps of brickwork, that 
extend for three miles along the cast bank of the ancient stream. We 
reached the only erect portion at 5.50, and I was enabled to obtain 
the meridional altitude of the 0 as 101® 44' dS*', making its latitude 
33® 14' 17^ north. 

Aberta is the only position on the Nahrwan that has retained the name 
it was known by among the early Arab geographers, and must have 
been a considerable city in the flourishing period of the canal. The 
mounds formed by its fallen buildings are seen covered with masses of 
brickwork on either side of the erect pile for a distance of a rnile and a 
half, and their appearance, as well as the retention of the name, would 
indicate that it was the last inhabited of the many towns that formerly 
occupied the margin of the old stream. In Arabic Aberta* signifies the 
“ place of crossing,’’ and its site was perhaps selected as being directly 
on the high road from the north-east provinces of Persia to the capital 
of Ctesiphon, from which city it was distant but seventeen geogra- 
phical miles : it had perhaps another name in the era of the Sassanian.*^. 
It is at present remarkable only as the only spot on the whole line of 
canal where a piece of a fabric retains an erect position. When seen 
from a distance this resembles a minaret, and is termed, inconsequence, 
Minareh by the Arabs. It appears to me, however, to have been a por- 
tion of a massive wall through which a perpendicular shaft was con- 
structed, but for what purpose, unless for use as a*well, I am at a loss to 
determine. A portion of its cavity still remains, showing a neat and 
compact style of brickwork. I tried hard to ascend the pile, but the 

^ Abr, “ a ford.” 
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bricks were so rotten that they crumbled away with my weight, and 
was, therefore, disappointed in obtaining a sight of the great afeh of 
Ctesiphon, for some high mounds of intervening canals obstructed the 
view from its base. This building occupies the centre of the town. 

At Aberta the bec^of thcNahrwan takes a corresponding but opposite 
curve to that at Sisobaneh. The right bank opposite to the town exhi- 
bits a few traces of buildings, but not of any extent, and in the bight 
two canals, termed Naajeh, irrigated the country in a direction of 130"". 
From the point of their junction with the Nahrwan a canal called Abu 
Sirnsim bears by compass 102'', and Aberta pile 44", half a mile distant ; 
between the Naajeh and the Rumcylat canals the Nahrwan keeps a 
wavy direction of 305°. 

An abundance of water from the collected rains occupies the bed of 
the ancient stream. This and the rich grass meadows that border on 
the canal have invited a large party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. 
Their black tents dot the grassy glades in various directions, and immense 
herds of their camels arc seen grazing on the adjoining wastes, for they 
prefer the prickly thorn of the sterile portion to the soft herbage of the 
more verdant soil. The tribe is a distant branch of the DafTafeh, but, 
unlike them, they do not cultivate large tracts, but depend for a liveli- 
hood on the productions of their herds and kine, and on the Daym 
crops which arc thriving well in this portion of the canal. We found 
them very civil, and their appearance, arms, and dress bespeak an in- 
dependence and wealth superior to any other Arabs I have seen to the 
south of Baghdad. Their Sheikh was absent on a hunting excursion, 
and, though without any immediate controlling power, I found them as 
tractable as could be wished, for they readily sat down when I was ob- 
serving, so as not to shake the mercury in the horizon, which they did 
materially while moving about, and were otherwise disposed to forward 
our views by assisting us to ascend the pile, and in measuring the 
breadth of the canal. In return I promised thern a plentiful Daym 
harvest ; at least, I said the sun predicted it. I could not be far wrong 
in my conclusions for the crop was already plentiful, and they, simple 
minded as they are generally, were pleased with anything that was in 
accordance with their wishes. 

A few stones scratched with some rude devices, and an earthen saucer 
inscribed with Pehlevi or Sabean writing, used in former ages for cover- 
ing the mouths of sepulchral vases, were offered for sale, but, what I 
deemed an exorbitant price being asked, they were refused. The saucer, 
after depreciating its* value, I secured; but the stupid fellow to who.se 
care I consigned it, from a belief that my disregard of it was real, would 
not trouble himself with carrying it and threw it away on the road, to my 
great annoyance, whereas my protestations of its worthlessness were 
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only feigned, so as to prevent the Arabs supposing that we entertained 
any great value for antiquities. 

Having refreshed our cattle with a three hours’ rest, we again took the 
saddle at 9.10, c.t., proceeding in the bed of the Nahrwan to Abu Sim- 
sim, a branch thrown off from the left bank. This we reached in forty 
minutes, passing a similar canal half way between our present station 
and the lower part of the Aberta ruins. From Abu Simsim the pile of 
Abcrta bears 289° 30', and the direction of the canal is 84°, the direction 
of the bed of the Nahrwan onwards being 131°. Proceeding on at 
9.30 at a faster pace, still in the bed of the Nahrwan, in seventeen mi- 
nutes ascended some elevated tumuli on the right bank of the canal, 
whose appearance, in my opinion, denotes an age anterior to the other 
ruin.s we have passed. Of a greater height than other mounds on the 
canal, they expose but few bricks thinly scattered on their surface, a sign 
of a greater antiquity, for the buildings lie buried under an accumulated 
soil. The fort, or whatever occupied this site, formed a large quadrangle, 
each of its sides being about <500 yards in length. In the interior two 
deep and circular hollows resemble amphitheatres, or the beds of arti- 
ficial lakes, and at present the verdant appearance of their surfaces has 
a pretty effect when contrasted with the barren sides of the tumuli encir- 
cling them. The ruin is at present known by the name of I’cl Tubbel, 
an insignificant modern appellation signifying the mound of the drum.” 
The few bricks seen are of larger proportions than those used in other 
ruined edifices on the Nahrwan, but we could not discover any character. 

Leaving Tel Tubbel, a canal running in a direction of 115°, called 
Nahr Abu Kelb, and emanating from the left bank of the old bed, was 
pa.ssed. It is a mile below the former, and the Nahrwan takes a bend 
to the south-south-west just below its entrance. At twenty-two, twenty- 
six, and thirty-eight minutes distant respectively from this station, 
three canals, that irrigated the country in a line of 225° and 193°, are 
cut from the right bank of the Nahrwan, and .seven minutes further 
on another canal left the left bank of the old stream. They all bear 
the name of Zahreh, and from the lower one Aberta bears 317®30'; 
Kanatir, 139° 30' ; Kehkhameh, a high isolated mound, 123°; Mat- 
talawi canals, 154°; and the direction of itself is 112°30'. Went 
on again at 10.48, at a fast pace, in a straight line for the Maltalawi 
mounds. At 11 passed the ruins of a large town on the left bank, and 
in five minutes more the remains of piers on both sides of the old bed 
showed that it was here spanned by a bridge. The town, if we may 
judge from the ruins, was of considerable extent, and the construction 
of the piers of the bridge is massive and neat. Singular enough, the 
Arabs have no name* for these remains, or they had forgotten it, but I am 
told the ruins, by mutual agreement of the partie.^ mark the boundaries 
14 6 
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of the Niyadat and the Sliaramar Togh Daym cultivations. I asked of 
the guide if the Government of the country had any knowledge of these 
territorial compacts, and whether they were ratified by authority. This 
was a signal for a* deriding laugh from my Arab friends, and the chief 
answered, “We never consult Pacluis on the subject!’' 

At the bridge, or rather at the spot where it formerly stood, I ascer- 
tained the breadth of the Nahrwan’s bed as 105 yards, and at 11.12 
eontinued our ambling pace of four and a half geographical miles per 
hour in a dir(*ct line for the Mattalawi branches, leaving the bed of the 
stHMin a little to the right of our course. At 11 .30 we stood on the 
summit of these mounds, which are on the right bank of the canal. 
Two other cuts are seen running nearly parallel with the eastern one at 
a distance of a quarter and half a mile, to which my guide attached the 
same name of xMatlalawi. The bed of the Nahrwan, from the old bridge, 
continues in a south by cast and south-south-east course to the western 
of these si.sler canals. It then becomes more serpentine than in any 
part of its course, for it winds to east and north, and back again to the 
south-east, and, passing the Mattalawi oflshoots, continues its fantastic 
windings (which appear to have been designed for the purposeof break- 
ing the force of the stream on the Kanatir works) half a mile further to 
the north-eastward, and there a canal, bearing from this spot 14®, is cut 
from the left bank in a direction of 51®. 'Plie line of the Mattalawi 
canals is from IGO'’ to 190®, and Aberta pile is seen bearing 323**, the 
station on the Zahreh braneli being at the same lime 334J°. A bend of 
ihc Nahrwan to the south sweeps back to within a quarter of a mile of 
our position, and the high mounds of the Kanatir conduits bisect 124J®. 
Avoiding the curves of the old bed, at 11.39 we crossed east-south-east 
to the bend alluded to above, and then pursued its direction, which was 
east-south-cast and soutli-cast. At 12 five canals were passed, which, 
like radii, arc thrown ofl’ from cither side of the Nahrwan from a bend 
which the old bed makes to the cast, and at 12.15, c. t., we encamped 
at Kanatir, much fatigued ; for what with riding, the frequent mount- 
ing and dismounting necessary to the observations at every canal, and 
the exertions required to scramble up the steep sides of the many arti- 
ficial works, we had had a laborious day’s march. 

The carpets W’ere scarcely spread, and the mules divested of their 
loads, than we had a good specimen of the innate disposition of the 
Arab for preying on his fellow man, and appropriating to himself the 
property of others not akin to him. Hitherto we had been in the Daffafeh 
territory, and our guide, being of that tribe, had strenuously urged my 
interference to prevent the destruction of the Daym crops in the bed 
of the Nahrwan by the cattle we had with us, and whose owners, after 
‘we were asleep, had (to save the barley they had brought with them) 
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been in the habit of allowing them to seek their fooil, at will, among 
the green corn of the tribe. Of course I prohibited the thefi, and the 
animals afterwards were prevented from straying, to the mortifica- 
tion of the muleteers and the satisfaction of my Dalfaf^h friend, Daghar. 
We had no soonf?r encamped, howevt^, in the Shamrnar Togh districts, 
south of the boundary I have mentioned, than the whole of the horses 
were turned adrift in the rich crops of the tribe, and had already 
commenced an extensive destruction. By threats I succeeded in with- 
drawing the cattle of the muleteers, but the horses of rny Daffafeh guide 
and his son had their full ding, against all my remonstrances, until the 
morning, notwithstanding it was himself that had urged the injurjfconc 
to his tribe on the preceding evening by the ravages of the beasts. I en- 
deavoured to show him the incousistcncy of such conduct, but all I could 
elicit was, the thievish character of the Shamrnar Togh made their 
property lawful to the universe. The Battafeh were retorled'on as worse 
than the Shamrnar Togh ; but Daghar, little caring for the opinion of 
others as to the character of the tribe he belonged to, was only con- 
vinced that any loss it sustained affected him individually, while, on the 
other hand, he regarded a successful larceny in which he was concerned 
upon the Shamrnar as an undertaking of which any one might be proud. 
With these ideas it was useless arguing any further, but recalling a 
promise that 1 made, of presenting him with a saddle on the completion 
of the jonrnoy, had afterwards the desired effect. Such is, however, 
Arab character, and so deeply rooted is the propensity for plunder, that 
it is inherent in his nature and fostered by his early tuition. That and 
lying, the worst vices of oiir social code, are viewed, indeed, by the 
Arabs as special gifts, and are valued according to the degree of suc- 
cess attendant upon their employment. Perfection in them is considered 
talent, while the blunderer and unskilful may be classed as on a par 
with the illiterate and clumsy of the European community. The former 
comprise the influential and diplomatic body of the tribe, while to the 
latter is confided the care and conduct of the cattle and the camp. 

The numerous immense canals thrown off from the Nahrwan in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Kanatir would point out the district 
in which it was situate as a thriving and densely populated one, 
even did not the mounds on either side attest the fact. We have 
evidence, too, in a noble structure in the middle of the Nahrwan, 
of its people having attained a considerable skill in hydraulic science, 
and in the construction of works capable of resisting the force of an 
impetuous stream. On either bank of the Nahrwan at Kanatir* solid 

* Ui “ The bridges,” and the plural form of Kantareh ; a name wrongly applied by the 
modems to dams as well as to bridges. 

The sketch and ground-plan will give an idea of these works. 
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walls of well-conslruoled brick gradually approach each oilier at 
their extremities near the centre of the bed of the old stream, and were 
connected by a darn at right angles to them of the same solid materials. 
Stout buttresses, at convenient and appropriate distances, support these 
walls; that on the right bank bein*^ built parallel to it, w'hile the left one 
forms a basin-like curve, having a solid brick rampart of 90 feet square at 
its extremity. On either side of the dam, sluices 20 feet wide admitted 
or controlled the supply of water to the south. The length of the side 
walls I ascertained as 870 feet, but that on the right bank has only 270 
feel exposed, the rest being covered by drift sand that has accumulated 
upoiift. Both are of irregular elevation, from 18 feet at the dam to 11 feet 
at their extremities, and the breadth of the eastern wall is in some places 
as much as 7/5 feet, particularly where it was connected with the massive 
rampart I have described. The opposite one, however, i.s but 12 feei 
in ihicknessr, but where the buttresses adjoin it attains to 22 and 29 feet, 
Sind the space occupied by the dam is 110 feet, including the sluices at 
either end of it. The lower parts of these are considerably above the 
surface of the bed, and open high up upon the dam, showing the water 
to have been generally at a high level. The dam and that part of the 
side walls that was exposed to the action of the water arc ingeniously 
constructed to prevent the abrading effects of the boisterous torrent that 
had to be confined, and the former, supported by piers at its back, ex- 
hibits a firmly cemented and compact structure. Where the fall of the 
water impinged on the material we sec the bricks placed on their edges, 
as they would be fractured by its weight wore the flat surfaces exposed 
to the shock ; and over the whole, to render it the more strong and 
durable, an artificial concrete, composed of fine lime and large pebbles, 
having in their interstices a minuter species, is spread, and forms a 
homogeneous mass well adapted for resisting so destructive an element 
as the superincumbent water that found its way over the dam in the 
winter and spring freshes, and fell, doubtless, with a stunning force on 
the supporting piers below. The bricks used in the fabric are exactly one 
foot square, kiln-burnt, and so hard that it is difficult at the present time 
even to detach or break them. Independent of the Nahrwan itself, if 
we compare the material seen at Kanatir, and its adaptation to the great 
work it was designed for, in modern manufacture and modern engineer- 
ing, we have satisfactory but lamentable evidence of the great deprecia- 
tion that the people and the country have undergone in a few centuries. 
Had the apathetic Pachas that have successively governed the country 
but paid a visit to this spot and contemplated the work before them, 
they might have saved the State a considerable item of expenditure, and, 
moreover, have obtained a lesson in the construction of dams that would 
have benefited the country, inasmuch as the crops that are annually 
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swept away by the bursting of the paltry works in their vicinity would 
have been saved, and the oppressed people have been spared an endless 
amount of compulsory labour. The late abortive and vexatious attempts 
at damming the minor canals in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, though 
superintended personally by the Pacha, reflect sadly on the state of 
science in Turkish Arabia at the present period. 

The purpose for which the works at Kanatir was designed must now 
be considered, and it appears evident to me, while examining the 
surrounding country, that the plains lying in the direction we have 
hitherto followed the Nahrwan have an increased dip immediately 
below the Kanatir works. In excavating the Nahrwan originally from 
the general level of the vast plains, it was, 1 suppose, unnecessary to do 
more than follow the natural channel the fluid was inclined to take so 
long as it maintained a controllable career and answered for the irriga- 
tion of a large tract. This it appears to have done as far as Kanatir, 
but here an increasing declination would, if the stream were allowed 
a full latitude, have diverted its usefulness into an impetuous and 
destructive element. It was essential then to restrain its further pas- 
sage in the direction it had previously taken, but, at the same time, 
to admit a governable portion of the fluid for cultivation, and for the sup- 
port of life in the lower villages, whose lands were disposed to invite it; 
hence the obstruction we see erected here and the utility of the sluices. 
Further, to support this view of thccase, we see an opening on the left bank 
of the Nahrwan, about 300 yards north of the work, equal in size to the 
Nahrwan itself, and running on a higher level than the bed below the 
dam. This must have received the greatest portion of the stream, and, 
I presume, therefore, it was the continuation of the original Nahrwan 
that is represented by the Arab MSS. to have flowed to the south-east 
of Badrai ; while the deep bed below the, dam, bearing the name of 
Nahrwan at present, I conclude to correspond with that portion of the 
canal that is described by the Arab geographers as to have been last in 
operation, and whose limit extended to Jumbil, and subsequently, on its 
decay, as far as Jarjaraiych only.* The more northern opening that I 
have described 4s named by the modern Arabs Shat el Freyeh.f They 
describe it as extending to the south-eastward as far as a place called 
Karail beni Syed, in the direction of Badrai, and if this branch were 

* Sec quotation from Yakut’s Epitome, at pp. 58 and 59. 

t Shat signifies ** river,” but I cannot find a meaning for Freyeh, unless it be a deriva- 
tive from the Arabic ^ implying rent” or burst.” In this case, were the meaning lite- 
rally adopted, it would overthrow the theory 1 have advanced, and the destruction of the 
Nahrwan would be then attributable to the opening of the Shat el Freyeh. The old records, 
however, describing the Nahrwan’s original limit as extending below Badrai, would incline 
to the view I have taken. 
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i*oally ihe continuation of the Nabrwan, the destruction of the dam, 
either hy violence or by neglected repair, admitting the water unre- 
strained into the low country, will fully account for its early obliteration 
and the extinction of its proper name, as that would naturally attach 
itself to the arm that was longest in existence. 

The works at Kanatir, indeed, must be regarded as typesof the energy 
of the period, for, in addition to the skilfully raised dam, we find exca- 
vated channels of considerable depth and extent for dispersing the waters 
over a large space. These, emanating from the Nahrwan, are disposed 
in well-arranged ramifications to the north of the dam, and show that the 
supply in the Nahrwan, by means of the fabric, was copiously maintained 
at this spot, otherwise so many absorbents could not have been provided 
for. Those immediately north of the obstruction, and intermediate be- 
tween it and the opening of the Shat cl Freyeh, have also well-construct- 
ed dikes across their entrances, for regulating the desired amount of 
water, and appear to me to have been used more as discharge valves 
than as irrigants, when any extraordinary pressure threatened the safety 
of the structure beyond. The embankments of these lateral ducts are the 
highest objects in the country, and at Kanatir the mounds forming them 
attain a greater elevation than in any other part, for here they rise be- 
tween 70 and 80 feet above the level of the adjoining plains. To an 
experienced observer, indeed, it seems surprising that these oflshoots 
should be girt in by such formidable embankments, while the great 
artery from which they derived their supply is bounded by insignificant 
margins, scarcely exceeding in any part of its lower course the level of 
the contiguous districts. The course, however, of the great conduit 
through the country being in the line of depression of its soils, gave a 
rapidity to its stream that kept it at all times free from deposits, while 
that of its lateral ducts, being slightly at variance with Nature’s laws, 
caused impediments to the free passage of the fluid, and sedimentary 
deposits, had they not been speedily cleared, would have destroyed 
their utility. To the constant dredgings they underwent and the ac- 
cumulation of the abstracted matter year by year, therefore, must be 
ascribed the lofty eminences that flank them. From -the summit of 
that adjoining the dam I obtained a good view, and the following angles 
by theodolite set 360° to the minaret of Abcrta* were obtained : — 


Direction of the Nahrwan 356-18' 

Fort Shammer on the Tigris 281*40 


* On protracting the work subsequently, it appeared that I had mistaken some other object 
for Aberta minaret. Some heavy clouds being in the direction, and from the distance it was oiF, 
1 am convinced it could not, under the circumstances, have been seen. The error will, however, 
only affect the bearing of Aberta; all other places will have their relative angular value with 
-each other, and the position of Kanatir is determined independent of the mistaken object. 
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Tomb of Zajal Arafan 278?2' 

Baghdadiyeh fort, doorway 276’30 

Meyahli canal 201*17 

Aghab mound and canal on right bank 193*00 

Sumakcli, ruins on loft bank of Nahrwan 191*09 

0 near limb for azimuth* 162*08 

0 altitude lower limb for ditto 14*»55 

Rekhameh mound 82*6 

Direction of the Shat cl Freyeh (approx.) 143*30 


I obtained also a good meridian altitude of a Canis Majoris as 
80° 46' OS", f making the latitude of the dam 33®G'49" north 

Leaving Kanalir at 3.35, c. t., and going at an amble of four and a 
half geographical miles jicr hour, we reached the high mounds called 
Sumakch at 4.10. These consist of ruins on either bank of the old 
stream, so thickly heaped together as to become a wilderness of brick- 
work extending from Kanalir to half a mile below the spot we were upon, 
and inland about three quarters of a mile from the margin of the canal. 
The mounds composed of the ruined edifices are at least 50 feet high. 
1 consider Surnakeh to have been the most extensively populated city, or 
cities, on the whole line of the canal, and from the circumstance of both 
banks exhibiting nearly an equal amount of remains, I am inclined to 
view the locality as the site of Askaf beni .Toneyd,J of the Arab MSS. 
From Surnakeh two high isolated mounds on the plains to the cast, said 
by the Arabs to he on the banks of the Shat el Freyeh, and named 
Mesrur el Freyeh Kebir, and Mesrur el Freyeh Saghir, were observed as 
52® and 68® by prismatic compass. Between Surnakeh and Kanatir 
some remains on the margin of the Nahrwan led me to the belief that 
the stream was here spanned by a bridge, for some mas.sive portions of 
brick resembling piers were distinct enough. The Arabs of my parly, 
though looking at the vestiges with astonishment, and evidently absorbed 
in considering the past and present state of the land they now occupy, 
console themselves for the loss of its streams and its pleasant fields, 
with the reflection that the race who inhabited the fallen structures, and 
the hands that raised them, were an idolatrous spawn, justly swept from 
the face of the country by the sword of the true believers. The univer- 
sal and unsatisfactory era, termed by the present miserable occupants 
Ayam el Jahiliych,§ or “ the days of ignorance,” the period prior to the 

♦ March 7th, 1849, a. m. 

t March 6th, 1849, p. m. 

X Refer to p. 38 and note * of the same page. 

§ A period, according to the illiterate Arabs, extending from the creation to the birth of 
Mahomed, at which time true knowledge was first given to the world. The latter event is de- 
signated by these bigoted people as the ** era of light,” and though the darkness it spread over 
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rise of Mahomedanism, is, by the Arabs, and with justice too, given as 
the epoch of their prosperity, but it was, I confess, somewhat sickening 
to hear iny ragged companions harping upon the prowess of their 
ancestors, whose influx had put a stop to activity and changed a coun- 
try of universal plenty into one of poverty and desolation. The off- 
spring of the locust was, indeed, beside me, and, in contemplating the 
peculiar .structure of its nature, I was not at a loss lo account for the 
blight and desolation around me. 

Left Sumakeh at 4.30, and continued in the bed of the Nahrwan, 
* whose banks arc now much broken and somewhat lower than the 
country on the left bank. From these uplands the stream must have 
received considerable contributions in heavy rains, and a proof of the 
greater declivity of its bed here is the collected rain of winter lodging 
in this part; whereas above Kanatir, excepting at Aberta, we could not 
find a single pool. Here a good supply exists, though no rains of 
consequence have fallen for a month, and the wild fowl, therefore, 
congregate near the spot. We saw many ducks, a few snipe, and some 
Hubara;** a large wild cat too, named by the Arabs Bazun el fiir, 
was chased among the ruins, but soon earthed itself in one of the 
numerous holes with which they abound. At 5.12 the course of the 
Nahrwan trending more to the south, we left its bed and rode over the 
fine plain direct for the mound termed Meyahh, having passed at 5.5 
a branch canal from the left bank named Nahr ar Reshid, that takes 
an easterly direction, another similar one on the right bank that watered 
the country in a line of 183°, termed Aghab, being a mile distant. Its 
bearing is given from Kanatir. At 5.53 arrived at Meyahh, a high 
mound situate at a point where a large canal coming from the north- 
north-west (probably from the Nahr ar Reshid) bifurcated. The true 
directions of these are given in the following angles taken by theodolite 
set 360° to the masthead of the Nitocris at anchor at Branej on the 
Tigris, and whose signal ffags we have just now descried on the distant 
horizon. The observations are indifferent, for the sky suddenly became 
obscured, and a partial rain fell at intervals that prevented a good 

the previous glory of Asia is palpably visible to the eye of the believer, still the sense is fetter- 
ed with the conviction that no good existed prior to the advent of the great reformer of Arabia. 
The paradoxical faith of the Arab, indeed, is a peculiar one, and referable, in my opinion, to a 
singular organization of mind that will not admit of free agency as far as his doctrines are 
concerned. In all other respects he is the child of impulses, lawless in his actions as ungovern- 
able in his passions. Hating yet confiding, proud and mean alternately to a degree, he still 
claims our respect as a being who, amid universal change, has alone retained an integrity of 
character, bad though it be, and a singular adherence to the primitive habits of our race. 

* A species of bustard of very fine fiavour, and a favourite bird among the hawking com- 
munity of Arabs. ^ 
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latitude being obtained. The approximate meridian altitude gave 

it as 32?59'4r/N. 

Kabr Ilarbi 333-23 

Sumakeh 13o-R 

Tlieline of the Meyahh canal to the north 145 00 

„ „ its eastern fork 300*00 

„ „ its western „ 341*00 


The Nitocris at the same time being by prismatic compass 202]®, and 
the Nahrwan^s bed west of the station one mile distant. 

At 6.47, c. T., quitting Meyahh we kept a direction of south-south- 
west, and soon met the bed of the Nahrwan. By this time a brisk rain 
had set in and rendered everything indistinct. The line of the canal is, 
however, nearly straight in this part, and conliiiues so to Imam Irnlikh, 
where I left o(f the examination on my last visit. Half a mile north 
of Kabr Uarbi, just above the canals tliat leave the Nahrwan in this 
vicinity, the remains of brick buildings were observed on cither side of 
the canal. Passing these we encamped at Kabr Harbi on a wet after- 
noon, but a north-wester clearing the atmosphere towards sunset, I was 
enabled to obtain the following angles by theodolite 300° set to the 
Nitocris’ masthead, in her former position on tlu^ Tigris : — 


Jlnmanych minaret in Mesopotamia 327?21' 

High part (station) on Meyahh canal 123*18 

(0 upper limb for azimuth* 0*52 

G) near limb for ditto 32 04 


A nd thus the portion of the canal south-east of the Diyaleh river, and the 
part to which the name of Nahrwan was in ancient limes applicable 
only, is completed. 

March Slh . — Struck the tent, and made a start for the vessel over 
a c.ountry that has been flooded from the neighbouring marshes around 
the old Christian city of f)eir el Akul. We passed just to the south 
of the fantastic watercourse known as the Shat el Sheyleh, spoken of on 
rny former visit, and, without seeing anything worthy of notice, beyond 
the extreme desolation, in an hour we reached the mounds known as 
the Qubbehlt Bokhaleh on the cast bank of the Tigris. From thence, 
finding the ruined mounds of Deir accessible, the marsh generally sur- 
rounding it having dried up, we went on to examine the vestiges of the 
interesting city, and in another hour ascended the mounds that enclose 
its venerable buildings. The town must have been of great extent. 
At present I estimate the diameter of the space covered by their ruins 
* March 7th, p. m. 

t In endeHvoiiriiig to give the proper orthography and sound of Arabic names, or words 
commencing with I have, at times, siihstitiited the Q for the deep K, in order the better to 
convey the crow-like sound of the Arjibic letter. 

1.5 6 
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at 1,000 yards. Immense bricks, pottery, and broken vases in great 
abundanee, arc strewed over the surface of llic mounds, which are of 
considerable elevation, though from the Tigris they have an insignifi- 
cant appearance, the ground on which they are situate being the bed 
of a vast alluvial basin, considerably lower tlian the banks of the river. 
I have at various times attempted to reach these ruins, but have been 
disappointed, from the swampy nature of the country encircling them. 
Last year, however, owing to the Tigris not rising to its usual height, 
the marsh was left without its supply and was soon absorbed. Deir is 
the name these mounds at present bear among the Arabs, but the geo- 
graphers and historians write it as Deir cl Akul, “ the abode of the camel- 
thorn,” from its being a favourite locality of the plant. The dry bed of 
the marsh is now thickly spread over with the annoying but useful 
shrub, and caused great irritation to our horses’ feet as we came along. 
The term Deir was originally applied, I believe, to the early nunneries 
and monasteries founded by the Christian Arabs, and, in those primitive 
days of Christianity, Deir cl Akul was a celebrated abode of sanctity 
and learning. A quadrangular line of mounds enclosing a courtyard 
ill the centre of the ruined town will perhaps indicate the site of the 
convent in which the pious sisters were immured. Stained glass of a 
superior manufacture was observed iii many places, and some copper 
coins, too much corroded to decipher cither legend or figure, were ob- 
tained by turning up the bricks on the surface of the mound, but not 
without risk of being stung, for large and venomous black scorpions 
were disturbed in great numbers, just recovering from the torpor they 
had existed in throughout the winter. 

The theodolite gave the following angles from the highest mound on 
March 16th, on which day I again visited the spot, the former day 
being hazy and few objects discernible, the instrument set 360° on the 


fort of Baghdadiych : — 

Magnetic north 304?00'00'' 

Taj tomb 7 56 00 

KabrHarbi 120-31 -30 

Sun’s near limb for azimuth 155-55-00 

Ditto altitude lower limb 6-58 00 

Humanyeh minaret 175-37-00 

Sheyraiycli mound 179-52-00 

Fire temple at Humanyeh 230-26-00 

Centre of Sheikh Fallal’s fort 316-14-30 


The meridian altitude of the sun on the former day* was observed as 
104°2'50'^, making its latitude 32° 51' 54*^ north. 


♦ March 8tli, 1848. 
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Erecting a pile from the fallen bricks, and placing a large tamarisk 
bush in its centre as a conspicuous mark for further observations, 
served to wile away the hours I was necessarily delayed for the noon 
latitude. The Arabs readily entered into my views, and all lent a hand 
in its construction, their usual dislike for labour of any kind being 
overcome by witnessing myself employed on the task. One by one 
they came and assisted in the building, and in a short time I had raised 
it as high as I required, the Arabs the while singing to their labour in 
united chorus. Had I asked their services for the menial purpose of 
carrying old bricks, they would have been denied, or would have been 
begrudged ; and I merely relate the circumstance to show how soon 
these children of impulse may be brought to aid in any purpose by ex- 
ample, and by a good-humoured indulgence of their natural caprices. 
When neither goading nor money will secure the ends in view, these 
seldom fail ; while, on the other hand, intemperanco and haste serve only 
to widen the breach, and perhaps will end iq mutual bad consequences. 
When the pile was finished ihfi usually grave “ lion,” at his own 
request, was assisted on to the top, and, drawing his sword, commenced 
a song and a caper that would have been worth a fortune to Callin of 
Red Indian notoriety, the rest accompanying him in dot-and-go-one 
gyrations around the fabric, brandishing their naked weapons as in the 
sword dance, and vociferating in horrible cadence and ex^temporc song 
at the full capacity of their lungs. 

The latitude obtained, we turned our footsteps from the hallowed 
spot and made the best of our way to the vessel, now on her way up the 
reach of the Tigris to pick up the party, and in half an hour were again 
exchanging salutations with our friends and shipmates. 

Having thus disposed of the Nalirwan Proper, I became anxious to 
trace the main conduit north of the Diyaleh, which at the present time 
erroneously bears the same name,, but which in early times possessed' 
the discriminative appellation of Katul, and was further distinguished 
by the affix of the royal title El Kesrawi of the Sassanian kings.* An 
opportunity was afforded shortly after my return from Easreh. Equipped, 
therefore, with my usual surveying apparatus, and, with the exception 
of Sheikh Subba, having nearly the same party as before, we left 
Baghdad on the 24th March, A few days previously the fine spring 
weather had been succeeded by a heavy south gale, that was attended 
by clouds of impalpable dust and an oppressive heat, that, as we anti- 
cipated, soon caused a rise in the waters of the Tigris, by thawing the 
masses of snow, reported as more than usually deep at the foot of the 
Taurus and on the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan. Two days of 
such weather, after the fine cold we had experienced, sufficed to coii- 
* Making Katul cl Kearawi. See ako preliminary remarks. 
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vert the usually placid sttcam into an impctiions and roaring river. 
As early as the 22nd March its average annual height had been attain- 
<*(l, and on the night of the 2drd the pressure was so great upon the 
“bunds” to the north of the city, that they gave way. The still rising 
waters thus found a vent, and the country in a few hours lay some feet 
deep in water. IJy noon, on the 24th, the flood had reached as far south 
as (Iherarch, and in an hour or so threatened to surround and isolate 
Baghdad itself, by a junction with the waters of the Diyaleh. With 
great diflicully, therefore, we escaped from the city before this look 
place, for we had to make a long detour through bog and water before 
wc cleared the lower grounds. The authorities, the troops, and the 
townspeople, in alarm for the city and its communication with the 
adjoining country, arc all now actively engaged — Turk-like, when too 
late — in attempting to slop the further progress of the flood, by hastily 
constructed dikes that should have been erected before, and the Arabs of 
our party arc in considerable fear of being seized to aid in the works, 
which would certainly be their fate if not in attendance on myself. As 
we pass wc witness the forcible detention of those who, having business 
in the city, were, unfortunately for them, on their way to the gates, and 
many an appeal is cut short by a blow of a truncheon, or the butt of a 
soldier’s musket ; but in commiserating the fate of these dtlcnus I am 
wandering from my subject. 

At 4 p. M.* wc had got into the open country, and some extensive ruins 
called Dhubbai gave us a good view of the progress of the flood. In a 
single night the whole face of the plain as far cast as this had been 
transformed into a vast sea, and the mind, formerly at a loss to compre- 
hend how the great works of antiquity had been swept away, became at 
once aware llnit successive floods, caused by a neglect of confining the 
rivers within their limits, had been the destructive clement that had 
levelled them; as in this instance, where the ruined edifices have been 
heaped so as to form mounds, the traces of the canals that watered the 
town can be plainly distinguished, but beyond them are entirely obli- 
terated. I presume it to have been formerly a suburb of Baghdad, and> 
doubtless, surrounded as it must have been by magnificent gardens, 
was a favourite retreat of the more Wealthy and luxurious citizens. 
From these ruins the old minaret of Suk el Ghazl in Baghdad bears 
245^15', and the shrines of the Imams at Kathemcin 276° 45'. 

We now kept a road called Durb el Sidavch, over an uninteresting 
and barren plain. In forty minutes an ancient canal, now called the 
Tabur, was crossed. Its line northwards is 12°, and southwards 188° f 
and Kbushm el Khor bears from our station on it 105° ; Sifwch, 61® ; 

* On this journey the true times arc given in the Journal, as a pocket watch was carried in 
addition to tho chmnomcter. 
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Baghdad and the road wc came 243"" Kathemein, 265®. This 
canal emanates from the lower KatuI, or, as it is called by some, the 
Little Nahrwan, and two others are observed diverging from theTabnr, 
one on the left to the south-west, the other to the cast in a direction of 
S. by E. i E. Continued our previous course at 5.30, and encamped on * 
the right bank of the Diyaleh, opposite but a little north of Sifwch. 
The following bearings will determine the spot: — Sifweh, 92^®; Abu 
Ariig,* 141®; Baghdad minaret, 240° ; direction of the Diyaleh to the 
north, 318°; a curve of the Diyaleh, 33°; another, 186°, about two 
miles distant, and the bend of the stream to the north of Sifweh, 71°. 
© centre at setting for variation, 275°. 

The night was dark but very brilliant with stars, and sleeping in the 
open air, as wc did, the cold was anything but pleasant. A good fire 
was, however, made, after some difficulty from a scarcity of wood, and 
our Arabs, scantily clothed as they were, preferred passing the night 
in conversation around its embers to scelUng a disturbed sleep in the 
cutling wind at a distance. Comprised as the party was of Kurds, 
Arabs, and Baghdadis, the features of the group, lit up as they were by 
the flames, formed a fine subject for the artist, and the good-humoured 
countenance of our friend Syed, an old and grisly-bearded negro, who 
had spent his life in Bedouin camps, and had prepared for three parts 
of a century tlic universal beverage of the Arabs, — glowing at the 
diflerent tales, — exhibited in silent delight a set of white teeth that acted 
as a fine contrast in the scene. The droll and inimitable expression 
of his half-closed eyes made Syed, with his coflTce pot, a welcome 
visitor at all times, and the juice of the Yemen berry, expressed with a 
consummate skill, and savoured with the comic physiognomy of the 
artiste^ became henceforth denominated by a brother negro, who spoke 
a little English, by the not inapt name of ‘‘ tickle-belly,” for its pre- 
sentation and genial effects, like the risible gas, generally produced an 
immediate fit of laughter. 

Pursuing our journey at 6.35 the following morning, in a direction 
of 18°, we came upon the bed of a stream in twenty-five minutes from 
our starting point. This w^as observed coming in almost a straight line 
from a point marked as 30° by the prismatic compass, and is doubtless 
a continuationfofthe more modern and southern KatuI, the main conduit 
that irrigated the lands lying between the KatuI el Kesrawi, or Nahr- 
wan, and the river Tigris. The Nahrwan itself is seen immediately 

* Tomb on the left bank of the Nahrwan, noted on my former journey, and pronounced 
indifferently, Aruj, Arug, or Aruk. 

t On the journey made in September 1849, noticed in note p. 44 of the preliminary re- 
marks. 1 found this irrigant to be a branch only of the KatuI, which conduit crossed the 
))re8ent bed of the Diyaleh, and is traceable in a line contiguous to the KatuI el Kesrawi on 
the ^ast of that river. 
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on the opposite bank of the^Diyateb, so we may presume that the latter 
stream, on resuming its natural course to the south after the decay of 
the canals, was confined to the space immediately between them ; their 
embankments on cither side odering sufficient obstacles to a diversion 
‘until it reached beyond the turning point of the Nahrwan below Sifwch, 
when we see it assume a south-westerly course, no longer controlled by 
the artificial works on either band. It is now about 200 yards north-east 
of orir present station. The bed of this canal, which I shall term the 
Lesser Katnl, here takes a bend to the west for a short distance, and 
after throwing oft' the irrigants called the Tabur (see yesterday’s 
Journal), is said to be lost at a place called Khirr el Sifin on the 
Diyaleh. This spot, though having a modern name, was doubtless the 
furthest limit of the lower Fat ill, for immediately south of it wc see the- 
lateral duels from the great Nahrwan came into full operation, and were 
prolonged as far as the Tigris itself, watering on their passage Clcsiphon 
and the towns adjoining that capital. 

Leaving the small portion of its course unseen to the south, I now 
determined to follow up the bed as far north as possible, proposing at a 
future time to complete it, as well as the continuation of the Nahrwan 
between Sifwch and Bakuba, on the opposite side of the present course 
of the Diyaleh, Accordingly, at 7.10, wc continued in the bed which 
is here neither deep nor wide, but bears the appearance of an irrigant that 
has been attenuated toils limit of action. In twenty minutes we came 
upon a branch that left its right bank and extended into the country in a 
line of 245i°, and the shrines of Kathemeinr arc seen on the same bearing 
from a mound at its mouth that bears the name of Tel Abtar. We now 
obs»?rve the bed of the lesser Katul above this duct attaining an increased 
breadth, but, like the whole of the large conduits whose lower portions 
flow through alluvia, it bears all the characteristics of a natural stream; 
and we may presume, therefore, that the gentle windings the waters of 
the canal have followed were originally marked on the face of the 
country by accumulated rains, whose general direction, being parallel 
to the dip of the surface, would, of course, be the line of conveyance of 
the greater body, while the larger of the rills or streamlets, that branched 
In accidental depressions at variance with the other, would serve to de- 
note the direction that the lateral cuts should pursue. Aided here and 
there by artificial embankments, the scarcely perceptible but natural 
furrows have doubtless guided the designer of these works in conduct- 
ing them through the softer soils, and the sinuosities I have spoken of 
are readily explained. The bed is now about 40 yards broad, and the 
follbwing observations, obtained from Tel Abtar, will givtf its position : 
— Tel Kidri, 6^ this is another mound at the head of a branch canal 
from the lessor Katul ; Khan beni Saad, 841^ 30", on the road to Bakuba; 
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minarcl of Baghdad, 228®30^; Abu Arug on«lhe Nahrwan, 171°; Plabcsli 
tomb, 57° 30'. 

Proceeded at 7.50 in a waving direction from 19° to 10® in the bed of 
the canal. At 8.43 we stood on the Kidri* (Khiidrcea of Lieutenant 
Grounds’ map), where it left the lesser Katul ; and an opposite branch, 
coming from a line of 30° into the left bank of the canal, at once pro- 
claims the latter’s connectionf at this spot with the Katiils on the other 
side of the Diyaleh. The Kidri is a large duct that appears to have 
watered the whole of the country to the north-east of Baghdad in the 
flourishing era of the province. A large mound is a conspicuous object 
at the head of this old irriganl, and from it I obtained Khan beni Saad 
as 320°; direction of the lesser Katul’s bed, 14^; direction of the Kidri’s 
junction with the Nahrwan, now broken in upon by the Diyaleh, which 
is 300 yards distant, 30°, its opposite line of bearing is 220®; Abu Klio- 
meis, a tomb on the Khorassan canal, 49° 45'; Habesh, another tomb, 
120°. Our course to this spot back, 178®, waving. Prorn the Kidri the 
country to the north becomes more elevated, and the alluvium is lost 
under the superincumbent strata of loam and marl, particularly manifest 
in the deepened bed of the Diyaleh, the cliH’s of which, bounding it on 
cither side, now confine its meanderings through a well-formed valley. 

At 8.55 continued our progress to the northward on the course given 
above, and from this time until our arrival at El Fct’hha, at 10.30, the 
cast bank of the lesser Katul was in close proximity with the westerly 
bends or turns of the Diyaleh river ; the canal at times even being quite 
obliterated by its encroachments. At this station the lesser Katul 
assumes its character as an artificial work, which, considering the supe- 
rior clevatioli of the country, is in accordance with the design. I’he bed 
becomes straight and deep, and the embankments are well marked and 
continuous. Divergents on either side, as in the greater Nahrwan, 
here show that its maximum point of usefulness was attained as a con- 
duit, for, although a few lateral ducts emanated from its right bank to 
the north of El Fet’hha, by far the greater number arc to the south, and 
a large opening at this spot, now pointing across the Diyaleh, marks 
its having been connected with the Katuls on the opposite side of the 
stream. 

From Kidri to El Fet’hlia the banks of the canal show traces of ruined 
habitations, which, though faint from being immersed in successive 
inundations, by their extensiveness point to the locality at one time as 
a very populous one. At present nothing is to be seen but a .solitary 

* "This is the name my guides would persist in calliug it by, though I suspect the other is 
the ])ro])ei’ term. 

t This affords ample proof of the non-existence of the Diyaleh in its present course while 
these canals were in operation. 
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caravan, llial lias arrived ihus far on its way from the interior of Persia 
1o the holy shrines of Ncjaf and Kerbela. The load that the weary 
beasts carry is typical of the aspect of the once animated soil, for, 
slung like panniers on cither side, they bear, in ill-constructed coffins 
covered with a species of coarse carpet, the decayed relics of the 
fanatic race that inhabit that country for interment in the biassed 
vities that contain the bones of the martyred Ali and his ill-fated 
|)rogcny. This posthumous journey to the great Necropolis of the 
sect is imagined by the credulous Shiah as ablative of all sin, for 
(like in chemical affinities) it is believed the mingling of the ashes of 
the sinner and the saint precipitates the impurities and evolves a puri- 
fied essence acceptable in the paradise of the Moslem. Besides the 
dead, there are others nea^y allied to them, if we may judge from 
their emaci;»t(‘(l and travel-worn appearance, on pilgrimage to the mau- 
soleum of the Imams, having walked more than a thousand miles on 
foot to reach the haven of absolution, being too poor to pay the expenses 
of an animal for the journey. The caravan proceeds at its measured 
)>ace, with the cofiins swinging to and fro, while the bones of the dead 
inmates, clattering to the step against the boards that confine them, 
awaken the still air with their horrible discord, and must sound like a 
knell to the lagging and foot-sore zealots that accompany it, and whose 
appearance is in painful contrast with that of the sturdy muleteers, who 
either bestride the corrupt laden animals, or walk along singing at their 
side, like resurrectionists; indeed, Ihese latter look on the scene as a 
professional one, and to display humanity would evince a weakness 
detrimental to their calling. It has passed onwards, leaving, melhinks, 
a morbid trail on the rich grass that now carpets the bed of the canal, 
and we bivouac, too, in a part uncontaminated by its progress. While 
I had gone to the summit of the mounds one of the party, to procure 
water, descended the steep bank of the canal that is cut away by the 
Diyaleh. His astonishment was great, on arriving at the margin of the 
stream, to find a man, in a garb foreign to the country, lying quite 
exhausted in a shaded part of the cliff. lie was roused with some 
difficulty, and brought helpless and gasping to our sitting place. After 
we had fed him on rusk and dates, and thus recovered his strength a 
little, he proved to be a Herat! follower of the caravan I have 
spoken of, and had been four months from Herat on a pedestrian 
pilgrimage to Kerbela. He was evidently in the last stage of 
exhaustion, principally from fatigue and starvation, and the inhuman 
muleteers, callous to his previous sufferings from these causes, had not 
only refused him a ride, or a particle of food, but had left him here to 
die, or to reach Baghdad in the best way he could, in the event of 
survival. Despatching a horseman after the caravan, it soon rfelurned, 
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and I then furmally made over the miserable pilgrim to the chief of the 
party, threatening to bring his conduct to the notice of the authorities, if 
he did not carry him in safety to the city. This had the desired effect, 
and we had the satisfaction, after replenishing liis wallet with bread and 
dates, of seeing him fairly mounted on the back of a mule, tn route for 
the city. From El Fet’hha the following bearings were obtained : — Bint 
el Husseyn, 170^; our course latterly to this, 182J®; Khani beni Saad, 
235°; direction of the lesser Katul and our course onwards, J4°. The 
meridian altitude of the 0 was also observed as 115° 56', and its latitude 
is therefore 33° 36' 45" north. A beautiful species of scarabteus with a 
gold-spangled back was observed here; it is not found, I believe, in the 
alluvial districts. 

Wc remounted at 2 r. m., and continued in the bed of the canal, 
which, above El Fet’hha, is much broken by the encroachments of the 
river Diyalch. Our course has been as near as possible 11°, without 
anything worthy of note ; but at 3.30, after , carefully tracing the canal 
over and beyond the broken places, I had the satisfaction of observing its 
connection wiih the large and deep conduit known as the Katul, or 
(lalul, of the Arabs of the present day, which is now seen extending 
from this in a perfectly straight line of 343°; and the following places 
bear respectively from our position as follows : — station on El P'ef hha, 
190° 45'; Abu Khomcis, 161°; Weiss, a tomb, 167°; Qubbeht el 
Leyl, 128°; Boliriz, centre of the grove of, 56° 30'. Wc now gallop- 
ped in the latter direction over a fine plain, and in a few minutes 
stood on the banks of another splendid work, similar to the lower 
Katul in appearance, but really the original one of that name with the 
further designation of El Kesrawi, the royal title of the Sassanian 
monarchs. As before mentioned the old name has lapsed to the more 
recent work wc have just quitted, and by the ignorant tribes now occu- 
pying the country that of Nahrwan has been substituted, and with 
some reason, for it was the great artery from whence the Nahrwan 
derived its current. From motives that I have given in the preliminary 
remarks 1 shall continue to call it by the name it is at present known 
by in the Journal of its survey, but, with a desire to revive and perpe- 
tuate the antiquated title as written in. the Arab MSS., it will be styled 
Katul el Kesrawi in the map. The work, indeed, is worthy of the 
royal distinction, and, dried up as it now is, its bed ofTcrs, after tra- 
versing the arid plains that adjoin it, a good comparative field for con- 
templating the p.ast and present history of the land. The traveller, — 
wearied with the monotonous picture presented to his eye, as hour after 
hour he scans the same flat and desolate prospect, broken only by rem- 
nants of canals, that, like sterile islands in a frozen sea, serve but, when 
first viewed, to relieve the languor that is felt, — is suddenly aroused from 

\Cib 
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him conjectures regarding them by seeing beneath hie feet, in a etraiglii 
and continuous line, the source from whence they emanated. The 
excavated bed, 150 yards broad, and at the present time about 30 feet 
below the level of the contiguous land, with embankments of the yame 
height above the soil, would mark it as the channel of a deep and rapid 
stream, constructed in a prior age when labour was compulsory, and 
when a monarch’s will was the despotic call that assetnbled the masses 
then comprising the population of this once favoured region. Elevated 
above the country on a conspicuous mound forming a part of its em- 
bankments, the traveller, in his imagination, calls to life the scenes enact- 
ed at various times in the neighbourhood. He pictures to himself the 
healthy verdure that carpeted the barren tract before him, and the nume- 
rous silver streams that g'^vc being and vigour to the umbrageous trees 
that doubtless adorned the country embraced by his view. The landscape 
is further diversified with mansions and cottages, with flocks and herds; 
and his lively imagination can distinguish, as it seems, the activity and 
hum of the industrious race that occupied it. Over a massive bridge that 
spanned the royal stream, at a distance from where he stands, he con- 
jures up a panoplied array of footmen, horsemen, and elephants, under 
the personal conduct of the great Anushirwan, on their way to conquest, 
or to avenge themselves for national injuries on the Christian states of the 
west; and as the pageant flits by, the mind reverts to the voluptuous 
era of the monarch’s grandson. The rustling of silks and the lively 
strains of music are broken by the impatient whine of the greyhound, as 
the glittering throng, attendant upon Khusrii Parviz and his beautiful 
Shirin, press forward on their excursions of love and the chase ; and 
while contemplating the altered manners of the court and the people, 
in their descent from warlike habits to effeminacy, a cloud is seen 
in the south that casts a dimness over the sunlit picture, never to bo 
effaced. A wild and half naked race, scarcely heard of before they 
emerged from the deserts that had nurtured them, mounted on their 
swift steeds, convert the pleasant prospect that is being considered by the 
traveller, into one of horrible disorder. The altars and the sacred fires 
that have been preserved for ages are thrown down and extinguished, 
blood flows commingling with the streams, and the wailing of the 
vanquished is heard above the din of battle and the Allahu Akbar of the 
victors. The Arab, the sword, and the Koran, and, in their train, pesti- 
lence, famine, and a sudden death, lie like incubi on the land, and the 
beautiful vision of the past at once resolves itself, in all its naked defor- 
mity, to the gaze of the visionary, who, recalled from his trance, cannot 
help pitying the descendants of the locust brood now squatting at bis feel 
and wondering at his past abstraction^ for in them he thinks he sees the in- 
struments of some wise design that has not yet even been atcompUshed. 
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Tlie following bearings were obtained at the station :«^E1 Fet’hha, 
J92°; Abu Khornois, 166'*; Qubbeht el JLeyl, 150*^30^; and the direct 
lion of the Nahrwan, 345°. We now proceeded in its bed, which wo 
observed to cross the line of the Diyaleh to the south of us, and at 6.10 
the course we had come was taken back as 167^ and onwards 338^. 
We are now opposite the date-groves of Howeydeh and Khanabat 
situate on the east of the Diyaleh, which river has of late enoroachod 
on the canal and swept its east bank in this part entirely away. The 
right bank is yet perfect ; and, meandering from side to side in the 
ample bed of the old canal, is observed, as if in mockery of it, a rill 
from the Khalis canal that a few miles above severs the antiquated 
conduit in the direction of its several irrigants. After twenty' minutes’ 
halt, to allow the party to close, we continued our route, and in fifteen 
minutes more the remains of some massive brick piers on the banks 
of the canal point out where a bridge had been erected, and some 
mounds on the east bank denote the situation of a contiguous town. 
At 6 wc encamped on the banks of the canal, with Khanabat grove 
bearing 80°; Kalaa village, 344°; and Aswad dato*tope, 310°, about 
three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The following morning we continued our progress, but were soon 
compelled to leave the ancient beds, for from Aswad to Khan Nahrwan 
the Khalis cultivation and a branch derived from that canal named 
'rahwileh have obliterated them. On the north of the Khalis, other 
derivatives from it in like manner traverse both the Nahrwan and the 
Katul. These are named in succession, the Saadiyeh, the Jedideh, 
the Alibat, the Jezani, and the Sindiyeh. Skirting the villages and 
groves of Deltawah and the lower Jezani, we passed the Khalis, and the 
several canals 1 have enumerated, by ill-constructed and dangerous 
bridges of loose wood and earth. Wading through swamps and around 
garden walls, a true course of our progress could not be recorded. 
These places are, however, sufficiently well determined by our present 
observations to show their positions with regard to the ancient works in 
their vicinity, and for the present they are left with the intention of 
ascertaining them more correctly at a future period. Everywhere around 
these villages there is abundance of cultivation and well-watered 
gardens. The wheat and barley, waving to and fro, is a great relief to 
us after our barren ride from the gates of Baghdad. 

We halted in the bed of the Katul close to Khan Nahrwan, a place of 
accommodation for pilgrims on the road to the shrines at Samarrah, at 
9.45, and spread our carpets on the rich grass with which it is clothed, 
to await the noonday observation of the sun. In the mean time I 
received a visit from Ibrahim, the Sheikh of the old tribe, called the Beni 
Timim, now located on the waste lands north of the Nahrwan, between 
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it and the Atheim. Originally from Nejd, this portion of the tribe has 
long since occupied this part of the country, but poverty has compelled 
it to put aside the pride of birth and pedigree, though it still boasts, in 
retention of the name, a connection with the old stock. The fine old 
man was very civil, and purposed going ofl’to his camp to place a rela- 
tion of his at my disposal as a future guide, for, after leaving the Khalis, 
the cultivated districts and partial civilisation are exchanged for barren 
wastes and predatory tribes, that, if not in open rebellion, are at variance 
with the government of the country. The Englishman, however, so 
long as he conducts himself with propriety and respects the prejudices 
of the singular people he is among, is a welcome guest in the camps of 
the nomadcs. 'JMiough of an opposite religion and of an opposite 
character, he meets from them generally, especially when known, as 
much courtesy as their habits can bestow, while to the Osmanli, and, in- 
deed, to all around, they are either avowed enemies or at best but dis- 
trustful companions. Being soisnot so much a trait of character in the 
Arab, but must be ascribed to the system that has been adopted to bring 
him under government, a system, however answering the desired motive 
for the time, is characterised by treachery and faithlessness, and in the 
end fails in securing him as a willing servant of the State. New devices 
are then studied to entrap him. With some they lake eflect, while 
with others they arc regarded in their true light, as machinations, only 
to last so long as suspicion may be lurking in the mind of the wary 
and more shrewd. When this has ceased, the cloak is withdrawn, and 
neither plighted word nor oath pledged on the sacred Koran will save 
the too confiding Arab from the vengeance of his oppressor.* There 
have been occasions when severity was doubtless called for, but I still 
think the rapacious Osmanli has originated them by taxing the tribes to 
an extent beyond their means, while, at the same time, from a selfish 
penuriousness, he has not a fitting force at his disposal to keep them 
in check and to enforce the law upon the refractory. This has caused 
mutual hatreds and mutual deceits, and a resort to every artifice on 
cither side is the result only of a nefarious system, practised by a 
Government that has neither the moral nor the physical power of con- 
trolling its subordinate officers and subjects. 

Another digression; but noon has now arrived, and accordingly the 
latitude of Khan Nahrwan, and the southern hank of the Katul on which 
it stands, is obtained as 33® 52' 43*^ north from the meridian altitude of 

* The fate of Sofuk, the hereditary chieftain of the most powerful tribe in Mesopotamia, 
will remain as a lesson to the Arab for some time to come* Though the Sheikh deserved death 
for his many offences both against government and against the rights of hospitality, yet the 
system employed to compass his death hy assassination will ever remain as a blot on the 
(‘haracter of Nejib I’acha. 
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the sun observed as on March 26lh, 1849, 116® 11' 10^ After ascer- 
taining the breadth of the Katul’s bed as 105 yards at this spot, I pro- 
ceeded with a party in a direction of 135®, so as to trace both it and 
the Nahrwan to where the upper canal of the Khalis, named the Sin- 
diyeh, crosses their line to the south-eastward. The Katul touches the 
north-east point of the Alibat grove, and the south-east limits ofthc Nahr- 
wan’s banks are one mile distant east of it, immediately below the points 
where the offshoots I have before given are derived from the Khalis 
canal. From the spot where the Katul touches the Sindiyeh canal, 
Kalaa trees bear 108®, and at the Nahrwan’s point of contact with the 
modern irrigant the bearings are as follows — Jedideht el Amiyat 
village, 92®; Imam Khamseh, a tomb, 110®; Kalaa trees, 129® ; Imam 
in Nahrwan, 15S®; Aswad trees, 164J®; Alibat grove, 243®; Korn el 
Sindiyeh, an ancient mound (distant about a mile) at the junction of 
the Sindiyeh with the Khalis, 42^. The whole of the modern irrigants 
before named are here parallel to, and only, separated from each other 
by a narrow strip of land sufficient to prevent the unity of the streams. 

We now (4.32) proceeded up the bed of the Nahrwan, which is here 
also called El Tyh. It is much flooded, from the Sindiyeh canal 
having burst its banks in the last few days, and numerous wild fowl, 
finding it a snug retreat, have resorted to the spot. A ride of twenty-two 
minutes brought us to a high mound on the left bank of the ancient 
conduit, where the road from Baghdad divides, that to the left leading 
to Sarnarrah, while Delhi Abbas is reached by the right. Here a good 
view of the .surrounding country is obtained. The cliffs forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley of the Tigris are seen about two miles 
distant, and to these the lines of the Katul and Nahrwan are both 
distinctly traceable, but are lost for some miles beyond, the Tigris, in 
changing its bed from the neighbourhood of the Median Wall to the 
position of the modern Sindiyeh, having swept them away. With a 
glass, however, we can distinguish the line of the Nahrwan’s continuity 
on the distant cliffs near the mouth of the Atheim. These, much broken 
by winter torrents and the abrasion of the river, form a deep bay to the 
right of the line of the old course of the canal, and in the valley of the 
Tigris below them, a long and well-cultivated alluvial Hawif has, by the 
late high rise, been entirely submerged. The crops, prostrated by the 
force of the current, and exposed again by the fall of the stream, appear to 
be spoiled, but we are told they will yet revive, if not visited by a second 
inundation. From this spot, as far as the eye can see to the north, is an 

* Variation of the needle, 3® west. 

t Hawi, the name given here to the shifting alluvial deposits that project from the high 
cliffs in the valley of the Tigris ; the whole are generally well cultivated from Sindiyeh to 
Tekrit. 
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arid waste, undiversified by either tree or shrub. The barren flat yields 
not even a blade of grass, and the glare from its whitened surface is quite 
painful to the eye. Turntothe south, however, and the scene is strikingly 
changed. The face of nature was never more gay. Vast fields, plen- 
tifully watered, exhibit a refreshing verdure, and the sombre foliage of 
plentiful date-groves yields a shade that softens the landscape, which 
is further heightened by the progress of men and animals from place 
to place, or by numerous herds that arc enjoying the rich pasture 
around. The Nahrwan, indeed, severs the Desert from the cultivated 
plains, and, like in confirmed paralysis of the human frame, is the 
mesial line that separates the living portion of the country from the 
dead. They are here displayed in hideous contiguity, the defunct 
portion preponderating over the living mass, and aptly illustrative of 
the state of the province. 

The theodolite, set 360° to the Khan Nahrwan, gave the following 
angles from this spot; magnetic north answering to 224° of its arc: — 


Jedidch cl Aghawat, village 357?22^ 

( 345*^3 

Jezan cl Faili, extremes of the trees of ) 

I 343-30 

North extreme of Alibat grove 301*25 

Nahr el Aswad village 295 00 

The line of the Nahrwan in one with Kalaa 273*30 

Kom el Sindiyeh, an ancient mound 253 27 

Nai, high part of an old Parthian fortress 110*40 

Direction of the Nahrwan onwards 92*30 

Sindiyeh village 44 00 

Jezan cl Ajem 36*00 


We now returned to our station in the bed of the Katul, making the 
distance between the ancient works as one geographical mile. 

March 21th . — Leaving the Khan Nahrwan at sunrise, and keeping 
the course of the Kami, in seventeen minutes arrived at a high Tappeh* 
on its right bank, about a mile south-east of the spot where it is broken 
-by the Tigris. Here again put up the theodolite set 360° on the high 
part of the Khan, having in a line with it the north point of Alibat 
grove. The following places subtended respectively: — 


Khanabat centre 350- 00^ 

Kalaa trees 347*00 

Kom el Sindiyeh 327*00 

Nai, high part of 212*5 

High part of Nahrwan in the distance 183*30 

Sindiyeh and Jezani villages in one 125*00 


^ * Turkish ; signifies an artificial mound or tumulus. 
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Extremes of Saadiych grove ; 

^ ® ( 87 00 

Jedideh el Aghawat, in one with an ancient canal, a lateral 


branch of the Katul coining from this spot 68-30 

Extremes of Mansnriych grove on the Tigris | 

Station on Nahrwan (yesterday) 308-55 

Magnetic north * 1 35*00 


The Sindiych and northern Jezani canals now flow parallel to each 
other from Alibat lo this. Here they slightly diverge towards their 
respective villages, and while the angles were being observed three im- 
mense wild boars started, surprised by the party, from the brushwood 
on their banks. My companion having brought his horse with him from 
Baghdad was twice, spear in hand, close upon the heels of the largest, 
but, cut up as the ground was with the deep canals reaching lo the 
saddle, the pigs had the advantage, and ware wise enough to keep lo 
the water instead of venturing in the open ground. After an hour’s 
fatiguing trial we despaired of driving them from their secure position, 
and accordingly pursued our course for Sindiyeli by Jezani along their 
respective watercourses. The latter was passed in a quarter of an hour 
from our station on the Katnl, and Sindiyeh was reached in a similar 
lime from Jezan. Here the vessel had arrived a few hours before us, 
and after fixing the position of the village again by chronometers and 
a latitude at noon, we resumed our route for Nai ; traversing the country 
by the same path we had come in the morning, W'c crossed both the 
Katul and Nahrwan, and emerged at once into the desert country be- 
yond. The ruins of an ancient town were observed between the old 
conduits where a branch connected them of the same width as the canals 
themselves, and from the appearance of its bed I am inclined to con- 
sider it the effect of a disruption of the bank of the Nahrwan, and, in this 
case, if must have swept away a part of the town in its course. No 
names apply to these vestiges at present, but the town was evidently a 
considerable one from the quantity of brick, pottery, and slag, of a 
highly vitrified order, abounding on the spot. 

By 2 i». M. we had left the cultivated lands, and, under the protection 
of a new guide from the Beni Timim, we traversed the Desert before 
described in a north-west direction, but frequently altering our course 
to avoid ihe numeroiis fissures made by the rain on its passage to the 
Tigris through the marl districts bordering on the river. 

At 3 we crossed the broad but dry bed of a torrent termed the Khirt* 

* Khirr is a name in use in this part of the country for natural fissures formed by small 
strsama, or tvHitar torrms^ and dHfera from that of Nahr only inasmuch as the latter is adopt- 
ed generally in reference to excavated works. 
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el Maglilhab, which, when full, must have yielded a large body of water 
lo the stock in the ancient Nahrwan. At 3.30 we stood upon the walls 
of Nai, evidently Parthian or Sassanian construction. They are built 
of massive sun-dried bricks, similar to those met with in the buildings 
I have before enumerated of these eras. I’he building is quadrangular 
and about 100 yards in diameter only, wdth its interior quite open, and 
could have served no other purpose than as a keep or place of security 
to an adjoining town of some extent, wdiose ruins arc passed over on the 
way to El Heymer. Beyond its great age there is nothing of interest in 
the ruin, but both it and the adjoining town must have derived their 
water from the Nahrwan. The name is certainly not Arabic, and may 
be traced probably to a Pehlevi or Syriac origin. At Nai the following 
bearings were observed: — Sindiyeh, 189'*; Alibat, 158®; Tel* Heymer, 
311® 30'. 

The Beni Timim families are now encamped on the plain which is 
dotted with their black tents and their numerous cattle. Being near 
sunset the latter are being driven to the Tigris, which is at a distance of 
two miles, for their daily draught of water; and a procession, headed 
by the Sheikh, with whom we had an interview the day before yester- 
day, welcomes our party to the camp. We are, however, forced to 
decline the intended hospitality, being pressed for lime, but we are 
compelled to partake of some fresh buttermilk they have brought in 
wooden bowls, and an Arab cheese, not very inviting in its present 
form, must be swallowed in compliment to the donors. 

Having completed our observations at Nai we continued across the 
plain in a direction of Tel Heymer (see bearings from Nai), passing 
over the site of the town 1 have mentioned as adjoining the ruin. The 
mounds covering its edifices denote its circular form, but nothing be- 
yond could be ascertained. The usual remains were thickly strewn over 
them. The patriarchal Sheikh, by way of compliment, accompanied 
us thus far on our way, and now took a friendly leave. An hour’s 
fast amble from Nai brought us to Tel Heymer, which appears to be the 
ruin of an isolated tower only, of the same era as the other ruins, with 
a few scattered buildings around it. The plain on which it stands is 
somewhat more elevated than the flat land we have passed over, and 
apparently of a more productive soil, for grass is sparingly seen in the 
hollows where rain has fallen, and the beds of the torrents that are 
passed between El Heymer and a portion of the Nahrwan, still existing 
on the summit of the cliffs east of the Atheim, abound in natural vege- 
tation intermingled with a variety of wild flowers. At El Heymer the 
flags displayed by the Nitocris at anchor off the mouth of the Atheim 

* An isolated mound hi failed in Arabic Tel, and is similar in meaning to the Turkish 
Tappeh. ^ ' 
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river bore 24 30', and Nai 131° 45'. Leaving llic ruin, the valley of 
the Tigris was gained in half an hour’s quick amble, just as the suii 
went down, but we had the mortification to find a reccMitly inundated 
alluvial Hawi, of two miles in extent, prevented us from communi- 
cating with the vessel, it having been converted into a swamp too 
soft to bear even the weight of a man, and it was w’ith mueh dillicuity 
we could obtain drinking water though pools of it were not a stone’s 
throw from our position : the cattle, indeed, were compelled to go 
without; and one horse, in attempting to reach it, was with dilficulty 
withdrawn from the tenacious tied he inadvertently ventured upon. The 
night set in bitterly cold, with a cutting north-west breeze, and this was 
much fell by the party, from a scarcity of wood not enabling us to 
maintain the usual fires. The high clilVs close to our position, under- 
mined as they had been by the great rise that took place a few day.s 
back, fell with a stunning noise into the Tigris at intervals through the 
night. 

Our signal fires had been observed from tlic vessel, and the next 
morning, at daybreak, .she dropped down to the spot, but, before we 
could communicate with tlic people on board, we had to undergo a 
jierilous scramble over the tottering but still erect portions of llie clifis, 
that are now surmounted by the mncli-broken bed of the gigantic Nahr- 
wan. On attaining the bed of the canal, where it is broken by the 
river, it was a curious and interesting sight to witness, under the very 
spot that, centuries ago, the ancient stream had flowed over, the mast- 
heads of a Jlritisli steam vessel, decorated as they were with the ensign 
of the nation, and some oilier flags that had been hoisted as signals for 
the surveying parly; while a glance over the verge of the clifl’ itself, 
exposed the hull and the while decks to our view, reposing like a swan 
upon the still waters of the Upper Tigris. While sighing at the wreck 
of the past, it was not the less gratifying to beliold the descendants of 
a nation, then unknown to history, pacing to and fro, with a proud con- 
fidence in their own power, on a complex fabric of recent invention that 
they can claim as the ofl’spring of national genius, perfected by native 
science, which, with steam as a motive power, enables them, indeed, to 
penetrate, in comparative security, the interior of foreign and but half- 
civilized stales, and, viewed in a geographical light alone, has contri- 
buted materially to aid in the progress of discovery and research. 

After fixing the position by chronornclrical observations and the 
following corroborative bearings: — Tomb and trees of Syed Mahomed, 
2(14°; direction of the Nahrwan onwards, 302°30'; Khan DhoJiiiyeh, 
29S°45'; Sindiyeh, 14S°30'; Nai, 106°45'; El ifeymer, C2° 40'; and 
ascertaining by admeasurement the breadth of the canal's bed as 123 
yards, we proceeded on our route, but wore compelled to make a detour 
\7b 
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to the norlli before passing tho Allieim river, to avoid the numerons 
Khirry, or wint(3r torreints that cut up the country within two milesj of 
the valley of the river. 'I’hc depth and extent of some of tliese ravines 
indicate that the Nahrwan in its flourishing period was considerably 
augmented by the torrents that in the winter now tumble uselessly into 
the Tigris. 'Iheir beds are at present dry from a scarcity of rain during 
the last two months, but all exhibit a highly verdant crop bespangled 
with flowers of (!very colour and hue; among which we could recognise 
the dandelion, the crocus, the common daisy, and the little Scottish 
“ gowan”; the rich searleT-headed poppy too, soir»eliincs in thick beds, 
and at others sparingly scattered among the other flowers, gave a pleas- 
ing contrast to the pv(;tly scene. The Khirr Nooreh and Khirr el Ileymer 
are the largest of these ravi.ies. 

Hy 10. ‘K) we had reacljed the Athcim which flows in a valley similar 
to the 'rigri.s, and is bound by high marl dills of th(3 same nature and 
form. 'I'he, at present, petty stream oeenj/K's but a few yards of the 
valley, which is upwards of a mile broad in many places; but! am 
told that occasionally in winter months it becomes a turbulent and 
fractious torrent, quite impassable when thus swcdlen. In the Ix'd 
of the shallow stream the last traces of the tertiary formations arc 
visible, showing that the marls wo have passed arc but superimposed 
strata of no great deplli in this part. As in the Tigris, alluvial Tfawis 
project from tlie perpendicular clilTs of the valley, and can be viewed 
only as water-deposits that vary with the direction of tho stream. 
They are mostly covered with brushwood and small tamarisk, and 
might be cultivat(*d but for the uncertainty of the floods. Insig- 
uifleant as the stream now is, it took us an hour to ford it, for the 
late rise and subsequent fall have left on its margin banks of viscous 
mud that the laden beasts could .scarcedy get llirough. The instruments 
were, however, by good management brought over dry, but not so other 
portions of the baggage, and while all were more or less engaged in 
the passage of the animals, an ignoble horse, bestrode by one of the 
muleteers, had contrived to spoil the expectations of our Arab guide, 
by an admixture of impure blood with, what he termed, the pure Nedji 
breed of his mare. It threatened to end in an open quarrel, had not the 
rest of the party interfered, and the insult, as it was termed, was not 
forgotten, but brooded over for same day?'. The incident, however, 
caused much mirth, for the fellow had been boasting of the pure stock 
of the animal for some time, whereas Kadeish* was stamped in legible 
characters on every part of her frame. 

Having quieted tho brawlers and re-arranged the baggage, after 

* Kailoisli, a ijamc aj)])lietl to ilrau|'lit horses, and in use as a term of demerit among horse 
dealers. 
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ascending the dills bounding the valley of the Alhcirn to the west, we 
turned to the south so as to meet the course of the ancient canal, and 
in half an hour again stood on its elevated banks which overlook the flat 
country to a considerable distance. We are now about one and a half 
mile to the west of tlie spot where the Atlieifu, resuming its natural 
course after the destruction of the great dike, which I shall presently 
describe, severed the Nahrwan, and probably first caused its decay. 
Xenophon, in his Retreat of the Ten 'IMiousand, remarks the passage of 
ihe Physcus about the fourth day after crossing tlie Tigris at Sitaki,**^^ 
and the geographical position of the modern Atheim indicates it as the 
same stream, for'the Nahrwan, or rather Katul of the Sassanians, could 
not have been then excavated, 'fhe place where Xenophon crossed 
it, however, near the position of Opis, must have been at its point 
of junction with the old bed of the Tigris, a distance of twenty 
miles south of tlie present coiilluence of the stream, for we have 
evidence that the Tigris, at no very distant period, materially chang- 
ed its course, and, indeed, swept away the canals, as wc see in the 
present day. The old river still is traceable in a deep and well-de- 
fined bed in the position ascribed to it in (/ixpt.'iin Lynch’s excellent 
map, and the Arabs I have with me fully corroborate its delineation. 
'J’he site of Ojiis, therefore, as 1 have advanced in a previous paper, f 
must be looked for on the line of the 'figris’ former course, where the 
Atheim disembogued into it, and not in ourimmcdialo vicinity, where 
modern explorists, for .some unaccountable reasons, have agreed in 
fixing its identity. 

At this spot the Nahrwan is 140 yards broad, with a depth of 20 feet 
below the su/’facc of tluj country. It still eonlinucs its straight and 
decided artificial character, though much broken, from its angular 
position, between the present T’igris and the Atheim. Its course on- 
wards is 309"’ JJO' ; Khan Dholiliyeh, from this spot, bears 283"*; tomb 
of Syed Mahomed, 240'’ 45"; direction of the canal back, 122°. Con- 
tinued at 12.45, and in twenty minutes reached the spot where the 
Batt canal and the large branch emanating from the Tigris at El Kaini 
joined the main stream. This is an interesting portion of the old con- 
duit, but as T have to examine the Ball canal, I shall leave the descrip- 
tion of the ruins in this locality to the last. 

* Sitnki is coiisidurcil on good authority to 1)e identical with the suburb of the modern 
Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris ; and, notwithstanding the generally received opinion, 
imbibed from oriental authors in the history of the Khalifs, that Baghda<l was founded by 
Mansur, the second Khalif of the Abbassin family, on an entirely new site, or rather, as some 
say, on a spot destitute of anytliing but the garden of a solitary Christian hermit, wc must 
now admit its erection, from recent discoveries of cuneiform inscribed bricks in regular build- 
ings, on a site once occupied by a Babylonian city. 

t See also ])p. 1*10 to 132 of tliis paper. 
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We accordingly quilted the canal for the vessel now at anchor a little 
south of the modern Khan Dholiiiyeli, which is a halting place for 
caravans on the road to Sartiarrali, erected from the ruins of the works 
in the bed of the ancient stream. It is a filthy yet commodious resting 
place to the weary pilgrim, but not always a secure one, for it has to 
be abandoned at every visit of a marauding party, and is in general 
either totally demolished or partly destroyed only, according to the 
temper of the tribes at the time. By sunset that evening I had arranged 
for a furtlu'r absence, and after rating the chronometer anew, and secur- 
ing a Khaiichi^ as a guide, passed the night among the rich cultivation 
in an adjoining Havvi preparatory to an early start onMhe morrow. 

March 2i)th . — With along march before us we were in the saddle as 
day was breaking, buthad ffime dilliculty in threading our way through 
the swamps that have succeeded the fall of the river. Ky 7.10 we had 
reached the Nahrwan half a mile above the dam and started for the 
Balt canal, on a direction of oO^. At 7.40 we came upon it after 
traversing a perfectly flat and uninteresting country, and continued our 
course along its bed, which is here well marked but not ten yards wide, 
in a direction of 11®. Progressing over the same monotonous void at a 
pace of three and a half geographical miles per hour, at 8.45 some 
extensive mounds, now termed Dhahubch, mark the site of a town that 
formerly occupied the banks of the Nahr Balt. The guide informs us, 
that a large quantity of gold and silver was once found here, and its 
name, having reference to the former metal, may give credence to the 
story. The usual remains of brick, pottery, and scorim are profusely 
scattered around. 'IMic Malwiyeli el J8amarrah is distinctly seen from 
Dhahubeh on a line of 283 r°, and is evidence of our having ascended 
considerably in our two hours’ progress to the north. The high mound 
at the ancient bridge opposite the junction of the Ball with the Nahr- 
wan bears 200 A". From this the Ball takes a more easterly direction, 
as 44° of the prismatic compass, and this line is continued with but 
slight variation for an hour and three quarters. At 11 we hailed at a 
distance of two miles from the Alheim only, on the site of an ancient 
town, now represented by several mounds on either side of the Balt. 
These arc called at present the Tellul Nar.f Fragments of old pottery 
with some curious devices, among which the folded snake, as an em- 
blem of eternity, was observed, and a dog of the same material, but 
coated with a green enamel, were obtained nearly perfect. Large 
bricks and a profusion of highly vitrified slag were spread in thick 

♦ One of the proprietors of the Khan. 

t cJli Tel signifies “ a mound” or “ elevation,” and JjB Tellul, employed here, is the 
plural form ; Tellul Nar would signify “ fire mounds,” and is apparently a modern appellation. 
The site, however, may have been occupied by a fire temple, and hence probably its name. 
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disorclor over the surface of llic extensive heaps. It has doubtless been 
a considerable town, and the figures of animals and reptiles portrayed 
on the broken vases proclaim its era as prior to Islamism. The meri- 
dian altitude of the 0 obtained here at noon gives the latitude of the 
ruins as 34° 13' 51" north. 

At 1.45 remounted, still keeping on the line of the Balt in a direction 
between 30'’ and 48' alternately ; at 3.4 the canal is seen as divided 
into two channels, and the adjoining soil, exhibiting some very old fur- 
rows, would seem to mark the locality as the foriher site of some large 
groves, 'riicrc are no evidences of ruins here, but half an hour further 
on some high mounds, coveting ruins at present named Salhha, point 
to the locality as a well-populated district, 'rhe ground is strewed 
with the usual relics, and a great cjuantity of broken glass in a vitrified 
stale was occasionally seen sprinkled amid the detritus. ^Some copper 
coins entirely corroded were also observed, and a piece of hard pottery, 
apparently part of a dish, now in my possession, whose surface is ena- 
melled with mother-of-pearl, is a curious and beautiful specimen of 
encaustic glazing in vogue at the time. Other mounds to the west of 
this position, and named JMismch, were pointed out to us as marking 
the ruins of a town. At 3.45 continued on a course between 30'’ and 
35', with the intention of encamping on the Athcim river, for neither 
water nor pasture is obtainable for the cattle at a distance from its 
banks. The Balt, which from Salhha takes a more northerly courst', 
was now left. At 4.42 \vc skirted the broken cliffs bordering the valley 
of the river, and in an hour came to an encampment of Azza Arabs. 
Here wc bivouacked on the margin of the stream, whose current may 
be at the present time about one and half mile per hour. Its breadth 
does not exceed 20 yards, but the features and width of the valley, 
through which it flows, Ixiar evidence of its impetuosity and great ex- 
tent at times. In ordinary wet .seasons the Athcim has, in this month, 
a different aspect from its pre.scnt insignificant appearance, the drought 
of the last two months having drained it of the greatest part of its water. 
In the summer the bed is frequently dry, but the Arabs continue to 
encamp in the valley for the sake of the pasturage, and, by excavating the 
soil, water is at all times obtainable, as they say, delightfully cool and 
pure. It now forms a succession of deep pools, which abound with a 
large species of mullet that gives zest to the simple fare of the nomade 
families. A three-pronged grain is employed to take them, and in its 
use they are very expert. 

Wc found our new friends, the Azza, very civil and communicative, 
and had scarcely spread our carpet before they had sealed themselves 
in a circle around. Many of these people, I find, are acquainted with the 
influential Christian merchants of Baghdad, and, indeed, are employed 
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by them to raise the Daym crops, the seed being furnished them for this 
purpose, Sind, in return for the harvest, they obtain from their patrons a 
supply of dates and clotliini^, which, though luxuries to these poor peo- 
|)le, are not commensurate in value with the merchants’ gains. On the 
other hand, it must be considered that they are too poor to sow to any 
extent themselves, and, indeed, too independent to take the trouble and 
risk attending it, but so long as the merchants arc willing to do this and 
despatch them the means of raising a harvest, they will undertake to 
scatter the seed on the ground, leaving the rest to Nature, and the chance 
of a plentiful rain to aid in its growth. As they constantly reside in the 
vicinity of the Atheim, and experience a benefit by entering upon the 
merchants’ views, a mutual interest is felt and perpetuated. But few 
families of them arc west of the Atheim at the present time, for of late 
the differences existing between them and the Ayazza, a powerful tribe 
to the north-west, have rendered them cautious of venturing across the 
.stream. A lamb, fish, butter-rnilk, and milk were brought us as a pre- 
sent by the chief, and yielded a sumptuous repast. These olferings are, 
however, attended with much expense, for they seldom fail to abstract 
double and treble their value in coin in return; but, in this singular 
country, unless one travels as a beggar and then enjoys the hospitality 
gratis, it is incumbent on the parly to make an acknowledgment to the 
servants, if not to the head-man of the tribe. 

At day-break the following day we were again pursuing our journey, 
but it took us some time to clear the broken ground skirling the river. 
The day, to my mortification, set in cloudy, and [ despaired, therefore, 
of being able to get observations of the sun. By 0.40 we had gained 
the high ground, and, in order to get a sight of the Batt, kept a direction 
of 311®. At 7.2 it was crossed, and a course was now made at a short 
distance from it of IV, At 7.43 I’d Willi, on the east of the Atheim, 
bore 144°, and at this time the undulations called Kl Ailh form distinct 
ridges on the plain, increasing in elevation every mile that is advanced. 
These are of pebbles, but covered with a smooth earth, and run parallel 
to the direction of the Hamrin hills, and may be said to mark the south 
limit of the great tertiary beds in this meridian of longitude, for the 
tertiary rocks are at no great distance below the surface in this country, 
when these siliceous depositions are exposed to view. The space be- 
tween these ridges is richly clothed with grass intermingled with wild 
flowers, among which the camomile and a variety of stocks were pro- 
minent. By 8.37 we had reached the foot of the barren ridge known 
as the 'Hamrin, and the soft soil of the low country, that scarcely emitted 
sound from the horses’ feet, was instantly exchanged for a loose pebbly 
region, that clattered beneath the iron-shod hoofs of our animals, much to 
the astonishm<Snl of the gentle Arab that had been reared on the plains. 
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Riding along the elevated banks of the Balt canal, in a few minutes 
we arrived at its point of contact with the Atheim, which river is seen 
winding through a break in the hills about 80 feet below us. The 
Ifamrin rise in this part about 300 feet above the plains, and the breadth 
of the valley of tluj Alheiin is as near as possible (iOO feet. The stream 
at the present time occupies about 50 feet of this only, but the appear- 
ance of the limestone rocks tliat confine it, at 30 feel above its present 
level, will bear out the character given to it, of a raj)id and iiiij)eluous 
torrent, when swollen by the rains of winter. Before the Nahrwaii 
could be in operation it was necessary to confine this destructive water- 
course, and the skill and energy of the period are manifest in the 
work before us, 'riie stream was, however, deemed necessary to main- 
tain a proper supply in the gre^ater Nahrwan, and, thougli it was 
diverted from its natural ehanncl, wc find it traversing the country on a 
much higher level, and dispensing its benefits on the way, over an 
otherwise barren tract, finally entering ibc great eondnit by the eanal 
which we have journeyed along, at present known as the Nahr Balt; 
and a similar eanal, the Nalir llalhan, left the east bank of the Allieim, 
in like manner irrigating tlie^reat plain of (Jliarfeli on the oj^posite side; 
this last was not, I think, (‘-onnected with the Nalirwan, otherwise its bed 
would liavc been seen; the natives,* moreover, deny that it was con- 
ducted there, and allirm that it was lost in irrigation. 'I'lie darn has 
evidently been at one lime a strong work, composed of roughly hewn 
blocks of sandstone, purposely wrought with unovem edges to give a 
greater hold to the concrete employed in binding them togeihe r. 'J'hese 
vary in size and shape, sonic being oblong, while others are square ; 
the latter have a diameter of three feci, the former of Ki inches only, 
but both are of the same depth of 10 inches. Tlie concrete used as 
mortar is very durable, and made by an intermixture of minute pebbles 
with liiric of a very fine quality, obtained, as is the stone, in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The front of the dam exhibits a perpendicular wall to 
the direction of the stream, and the back, built lerracc-wise from the 
bed of the river upwards, opposes a strength in conformity with the 
sustained pressure. At its base the structure attains a breadth of 30 
feet, gradually lessening to 23 feet at a platform 0 feet below its surface. 
The centre, however, has been either swept away from neglected 
repair, or destroyed by an enemy. 

The latter is the most probable, for the Nahrwan was the defensive 
bulwark of the capitals occupying the isolated tract between its stream 
and the Tigris, and the letting loose of the waters of tho Atheim into 
their original course would effectually remove the more formidable 
barrier, by undermining the artificial conduit, and involving the sur- 
rounding country, with its towns, villages, and fields, in one common 
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ruin. Xt*:ir th(! snrnmil of tlio porlion oconpying tlie cast side of the 
viilley are the remains of sluices for admitting as much of the water 
into the dried-np bed as was necessary for cullivation. These could 
only have been used when the Athoim was at a great height, for their 
floors are at least 3.‘3 f(*et above the present level of the river. The 
abraded state* of the concrete spread over them for protecting the sur- 
faces of the floors, and the undermined condition of the substantial 
bulln?sses of brick l)«‘lween the sluices, show that they were long in 
operation, and establish the fact of the success attciidant on the erection 
of the structure, evrm did not the ruins of substantial towns on the I3att 
canal attest its gr(*al utility also. 'The top of the dam is at present 40 
fe(*t above th(i level of tin; water, and the lofty situation of the sluices 
c()nv(‘ys at onc(i an idea of lh(i body of flnitl sustained by the magnifi- 
cent work before us, for, when full, the whole* body, dammed up as it 
was, must have pres(ml(‘d a slieel of water 200 yards in breadth with 
a depth of six and seven fathoms, in many ])lac(^s. The sluices were 
each 7 feet I inches wide, but the dimensions will be belter understood 
from the ae(iom|)any ing plan. 4'h(^ buttresses, constructed in an oval 
form, are massive and compact, and exldbil a very neat order of brick 
work.* \V’here seen in section, separated by the river, the Ilamrin hills 
exhibit beds of strati lied limeslonw arid sandstone with a superi m|)osed 
stratum of conglomerate of varying depth ; the whole evidently supra- 
cretaceous, and apparently uphove in some convulsion of Nature. The 
strata on the east side of the valley incline to the south-east with a dip 
of 05°, while those on the opposite side are nearly vertical, inclining to 
the west. 

Wc have nothing to guide us as a clue to the history of the structure, 
nor does, 1 believe, a single work extant, of the old writers, (*vc*n allude 
to it, or to th(! stream itself, if we except Xenophon, who places his 
IMiyscus in this locality, and which is generally pronounced, from the 
itinerary of his famous Retreat, as identical with the Alheim. 'I'lic 
destruction of the work, though great evils must have followed it, is 
also left unrecorded. Its origin is doubtless due to the Sassanians. 
Tradition assigns it as a work of Amleki or Amalekites, but tht‘se favour- 
ite masons of the Arabs are generally supplied to fill up a tale, when 
history is? vague and imagination speculative. Some caves in the dills 
at a short distance from the dam were pointed out as the residences of 

♦ My lamented friend. Dr. Ross, in his notice of n visit to this s]»ot descriheil in the Journal 
Roynl Geogruphical Society, vol. xi. part 2, p. h’i2, gives Sidiiiiiin Faclia the credit of erecting 
these buttresses when making a futile atteiiipt to restore the dam. A closer scrutiny would 
have shown him that these fahvies were the iileiitieal ones in use when the sluices were in full 
openition, and one may be seen j)artially imbedded in the more solid materials of the old 
work. Sulirann Pacha, I believe, repaired some parts of their facings, and the ^Vrabs, every- 
where alive to found great stories upon small events, have a ready talc to satisfy every querist. 
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this early building community, but as I regarded them as excavations 
made for the lime and material, I declined going to see them, as I had 
plenty of occupation during the few hours of our stay. The river was 
not fordable, and, to obtain the measurements on the other side, it was 
necessary to swim it, which was accordingly done, though a bitterly 
cold day in March. A shirt, a pair of riding boots, and a measuring 
tape were conveyed dry on the head across the stream, and in this garb 
only we completed the operations, much to the astonishment of a parly 
of the Azza Arabs that had heard of our arrival, and, of course, soon 
collected on the opposite bank of the river. The sight of Englishmen 
is at any lime strange to these wild peoj)le, but to sec us in our present 
guise both surprised and amused them. We were at once pronounced 
as madmen as we skipped in spurs and shirt among the ruins, and the 
benediction for this class of people was solemnly uttered by the ciders 
of the tribe. The younger and more sagacious, however, thought we 
had a method in our madness, and we were asked confidentially when 
the restoration of the structure was likely to be completed, for they 
foresaw, as they said, the occupation of the country by the Feringecs, 
adding that it was ours before and would be so again, alluding to the 
conquests of Alexander and the wars of the Romans, of which they 
have some traditions, but arc all more or less distorted and vague. 
Some of our new friends gave us excellent advice relative to the pro- 
per season for building the foundations, and when they saw me observ- 
ing the sun for the latitude, it was settled that I was consulting the 
horoscope for a favourable time to commence. These people were not 
so civil as those we met with on the preceding night, and, moreover, 
they took the opportunity, when we were absent on the opposite side of 
the stream, of plundering some small articles that had been negligently 
placed in their way. Their departure was singularly abrupt, I thought, 
and at the time unaccountable, but the abstraction of our property, I 
found afterwards, was the signal to decamp. The observations made 
place the interesting work in latitude 34'^ 32' 50" north, and 17' 7" east of 
Baghdad, chronomclrically determined. 

With but little time at my disposal and fortunate in obtaining a sight 
of the sun after the cloudy aspect of the morning, it was not worth 
while delaying longer in the neighbourhood, though there are doubtless 
some objeets of a seeondary Interest in the quarries and in the Nahr 
Rathan. We therefore left after filling the skins, in order to break a 
long stage of thirteen hours, destitute of water, lying between the 
Bundi Atheim and the Tigris. A cotirsc of west was kept over and 
along the ridges termed Aith, that I have mentioned before, for six 
geographical miles. The ground passed over was very beautiful and 
literally strewed with flowers in full blossom, of great variety, and 
* ISb 
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colonr. The soil in the high grounds is evidenriy more productive, for 
the contrast between it and the lower lands, passed on our journey of 
yesterday, was very great ; the latter being, in the absence of water, a 
barren, friable marl, while here we have a rich green sward bespangled, 
as I have mentioned, with the wild geranium, a great variety of the 
common stock, anctnonc, the wild camomile, and the crocus, besides 
other plants whose names 1 arn ignorant of. Arab esculents, too, arc 
not wanting, among which are the trufllc, and a pod in taste exactly the 
same as that of the English pea, but not above an inch in length, with 
a downy epidermis and a longitudinal indentation on cither side, like 
that observed in the stone of the date. Its resemblance to the scrotal 
appendage of a young kid has given it, among the Arabs, the name of 
the Khasu el Jiddi.* The plains, however, abound with antelope and 
Hubara,f and some scattered quills show that the porcupine’s habitat is 
in the locality also. Two snakes were seen among the ruins, and one 
that we killed proved to be of a harmless and common species. 

Having attained the distance of six miles from the hills, onr guide 
kept us a course of north-west, very wide from the proper direction, and 
as he had been procured from the Azza Arabs who had visited us in 
the morning, we were suspicious of his intentions, particularly as we 
could distinguish some smoke not far from the track we were inclining 
to, and, moreover, the region was notorious for harbouring depredators 
both from the Azza and the Albu Ayalha tribes. Sandhills now began 
to show themselves, and the guide ailirmed we could not go straight 
from the loose nature of the soil at every step, and, having heard of this 
local peculiarity before, we proceeded onwards. Though we had not 
seen the tents of the tribe whose smoke was discernible, the lynx-eyed 
inmates had descried our party at a distance of at least three miles. 
From the increasing dust we imagined they were in pursuit, and the 
spyglass showed a large body of mounted Arabs careering in every 
direction, to give their horses a good wind before pouncing upon us. 
We called a halt on the summit of a mound, quite prepared for being 
stripped, or otherwise, according to the temper of the party in pursuit, 
for our small force was not in a situation to oppose the numbers that 
were advancing ; and a general run would have been as vain as undig- 
nified. As usual with them, a single horseman preceded' the body at 
a full gallop some way in advance asTa videttc, and, if necessary, to 
parley, in the event of the enemy showing a determined front, in which 
case, to avoid bloodshed, a compromise takes place, and by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money the caVavan passes unmolested. If, however, 
tho odds are great on the side of the Arabs, they fall at once on their 
prey, and an indiscriminate plunder strips the wayfarer of everything. 

* . Testes agni, t A species of bustard. 
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«Tbe state of the odds is generally known long before the collision, for, 
though useless, the weaker parly takes to rapid flight, and perhaps, in 
this instance, the unusual posture we assumed, of standing alongside our 
miserable horses, guns in hand, had some effect inMeterringour pursuers. 
The scout was met at a short distance from our position by another 
detached from our party. As they met, the points of the projected 
spears were thrown in the air, and, standing at a wary distance from each 
other, for, on the Desert, the rule is that every one is an enemy until he 
is proved to be a friend, sundry questions were asked and answered, 
and the scouts returned with the same speed to their respective parties. 
They proved to be a portion of the Ayatha, under Sahdnn’s son, and at 
enmity with the Government. We had been taken for a caravan of 
pilgrims direct from Persia, cn route to the shrines of the Imams at 
Samarrah. When informed, however, that wc were English come to 
spend a few days of the spring season on the Desert, the hostile attitude 
was exchanged for one of invite and welcome to their tents. We plead- 
ed the long journey before us before we reached the 'I'igris in excuse, 
and resumed our way, while they went slowly back to their encamp- 
ment. It was, at all events, consolatory to reflect that wo were neither 
Persian pilgrims nor a trafficking community, for, had wc been, that 
night would have been spent in a stale of nudity, and how many would 
have reached the Tigris, travelling barefooted, naked and without 
water, through the deep sand we afterwards traversed, is a matter of 
speculation. 

We found our guide right in his descri])tion of the difficulties attend- 
ing the direct journey between the Bundi Athcirn and the village of 
Diir on the Tigris, for wc had now reached the margin of a sunken 
district called Toos,’^ in which are many sandhills that are said to shift 
about and alter their shape with every fresh wind that blows. The 
highest of these singular drift-hills is named Moktaa el llas,t and, I 
presume, is thus called from its being the most northerly. Wells are 
sunk in many parts of this inhospitable tract, and water, I am told, is 
always found on reaching the soil beneath. These wells, however, 
constantly require to be dug afresh, as they fill up if deserted for a short 
time even. At sunset we had reached a dry valley termed the Wadi 
Awad, that comes from the llamrin hills, and bears evidence of being a 
considerable stream in winter. It would appear from its direction to be 
the principal source of the supply of water to the sunken track during 
the rains, w’hich, percolating the drift-sand on the surface, lodges on a 
hard subsoil, perhaps of argillaceous marl. Evaporation is thus pre- 
vented, for the heat cannot pierce to any depth in the sandy tract, and 
a cool draught is thus furnished to the Arab on a spot where the mind 

* A Turkish word signifying very “ fine dust.” t “ Severing the head.” 
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cannot believe in its existence. In the torrid heats of summer even,' 
1 am informed that tents arc frequently pitched here, and the many 
))yriLmidal mounds serve admirably as look-out places, from whence, 
unobserved themselves, the Arabs can issue on their plundering 
excursions. 

The Wadi Awad is rich in grass and pasturage. Its general direc- 
tion is 10", and o|)posite Here, however, in a place so well 

adapted for it, no Daym is seen, and its absence marks the abode of the 
thorough predatory races, who neither sow nor reap, excepting, as 
regards the latter, it be the property of their more civilized brethren. 
After a drizzling night we proceeded on between the similar heaped-up 
mounds of sand on a course of 27S", and in an hour Moktaa el Ras bore 
JIJIO", at a distance of a mile or so. The direction of our march was 
now changed to 2()0", 250^, and 24tT alternately in the next two hours 
and a half, and subsecpiently, for half an hour, to 2(i5®. At this time 
(9.(5) the sandy tract had been passed, and the sterile, pebbly stratum 
of the surface of the lower plains was entered upon, after crossing two 
salt-water streams (at 9.40) named Sahreh and Nahr Milha, that, coming 
from the west-north-west, find their way into a marsh a little to the 
south-east of this. Much salt is collected there by the inhabitants of 
Dur, who transport it to Baghdad by the river. From these streams to the 
Tigris is over a barren heath, contrasting greatly with the pretty sward 
passed over yesterday. Nothing whatever breaks the view. Destitute of 
water, the Arab merely crosses it on his search for plunder, but makes no 
permanent stay, and until the banks of the Tigris are in sight the eye in 
vain wanders for a resting place. Two and a quarter hours distant from 
the salt streams, on a course varying from 235° to 225°, brought us to a 
new discovery, for an ancient canal was crossed that we did not know 
the existence of before, 'fhey apply the term ITadidch to it at present, 
but 1 suspect it to be the continuation of the Nahr llafu that has its 
origin immediately below, where the Tigris breaks through the Hamrin 
hills. Its course is quite straight, well marked, and about 30 feet broad 
on a line of 322” and 142° the prismatic compass.* Dur minaret can 
be seen from it on a bearing of 278°, whore we crossed it. We now 
kept a course of 247°, and in twenty minutes passed over the road lead- 
ing from Dur to the salt lake described above, in a direct line of 98® ; 
Dur minaret at this time bore 282°. In an hour and forty minutes more, 
the high mound at the ancient stone bridge, called Kantaret el Resaseh, 
near the head of the ancient conduit, was reached, and in a few minutes 
more, traversing its gorge-liko bed, the broad stream of the Tigris was 
gained, and to none was it ever more welcome. Both men and animals 

* I presume it was connected with the Nabiwan by the lateral branches seen on the north 
side of that gre^t work. See nia]). 
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made a simultaneous rush to quench the thirst that had latterly become 
urgent ; the horses, indeed, had been twenty-eight hours without water, 
and, for the last nine hours, had been urged along at a rapid pace with 
the additional disadvantage of a hot south-east wind that had set in 
since the dawn. 9 

Rain had not fallen for two months, and by the lime we had pitched 
the tent in the bed of the old Nahrwan, it came down in torrents and 
lasted throughout the succeeding day (April 1st). We were conse- 
quently compelled to remain motionless, and our party, now thoroughly 
saturated and badly oft* for provisions, were exposed also to the cutting 
breezes that blew fiercely down the excavated defile. A partial 
clearance at noon, however, enabled us to send to Dur for provisions 
for man and horse, but, on their return, the country, from the dry and 
arid tract described yesterday, had become a swamp, and horse and 
man fell with the load on their return, unable to join us without assist- 
ance. This was despatched, and we had the satisfaction at sunset of 
sacrificing a sheep, at what may be considered the ultima thule of our 
researches, for the entertainment of our shivering followers. They are 
of course hungry enough, and in high glee at the prospect in store for 
them. All arc fully occupied in the process of Haying and dressing the 
victim, and ever and anon a prayer is breathed for its tenderness. The 
hour for the wished-for meal has arrived, the Bisrnillah has been said, 
I fear, without a thought of its holy meaning, and the noise of antici- 
pated pleasure has given place to the silence usually indulged in by 
orientals at their meals. Every finger is deeply imbedded in the 
Kabobd sheep, and, as satiety is arrived at, the Ya ! Rabi !* of satis- 
faction and fulness is followed by the El Hamd^l Allah of thankfulness 
and content. Hands arc either washed in the stream or arc wiped on 
the beard at the pleasure of the owner, and the party again seat them- 
selves around the night-fires, for it is dusk; while the “ night-cap” of 
the Arab, the refreshing coffee, is being prepared by the good-humoured 
Syed. It is duly swallowed, and the last embers of the pipe arc turned 
out, when, one by one, with the exception of the watch, they stretch 
themselves out for repose, though the night-owl and the jackal threaten 
to invade their slumbers. The clouds have now broken, and the moon 
in all h(?r splendour lights up the Desert scene fully as bright as she 
did in the days of the land’s prosperity and greatness. The difference 
is, however, great! and as we stand on the margin of the cliff formed 
between the rapid Tigris, which still flows as it did of yore, and the 
angle of the excavated work of the Sassanians, we trace the lights and 
shades on many a building of antiquity, which, though crumbling to 

* I 

isij H A pious ejaculation sig;nifying, Oh ! my God I” but in frequent use as unmean- 
ing phrases among listless and well-fed orientals. 
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ruin, have for many generations stood erect, as if in mockery of the bands 
that reared them. Piinbraced between the classic river and the extended 
arms of the royal canal, a tract of land, of thirty miles in extent, is 
thickly strewed with the monuments of the past, and now, with the 
cxccptioiBof the modern Srimarrah, a paltry village, it boasts not of a 
habitable abode. The INlalwiyeh, Tel Alij, Ashik, the Khalifa, and 
the tower at Kl Kairn,* all excite a deep interest, not so much on ac- 
count of their antiejuity, for, with the exception of the second and last, 
none are of an earlier date than the era of Abbassin Khalifs, as for the 
great contrast they display with the present condition of the land and the 
impovcrislicd state of its population. Did we not see the mansions 
and towns, the canals and bridges before us, we could not appreciate or 
credit even its past condition, nor could we conceive by comparative 
analogy the numbers of the human race that gave animation to the deep 
silence that now reigns over the deserted cities. The silence is, indeed 
painful, and, occasionally broken as it is by the howling of the jackal, 
a relief is felt in keeping with the scene. There is music, harsh as it 
may rip[)ear, in the JackaTs voice, at least, so it seems to me, especially 
in this land endeared to all by historical associations as the theatre of 
the great deeds ofold. The deep bass of the matured and the alto and 
soprano of the growing and the suckling, as they issue in full cadence 
from the tombs and deserted vaults of its kings, sing alike a wail for the 
mighty dead. 1 love too another denizen of these wastes and desolate 
cities, the sapient owl ! and its very name of DoomehM cl Kharaib (“owl 
of the ruin”) of the Arabs, has in it a poetry for me; for when peering 
into its large and lustrous eyes, devoid of either animation or expres- 
sion, it is like searching into the deep blue of the skies, for they speak 
of a deepness of wisdom beyond my comprehension, and as it sits ab- 
sorbed, as it were, on yonder fragment of a wall, I imagine that the 
creature possesses a clue to its past history, which, like a closed record 
in a cabalistic tongue, I can neither read nor unseal. 

The observations obtained the succeeding day for the chronometer 
and for latitude, place the head of the royal canal in latitude 34°24'40" 
and 39' 34*^ west of Baghdad. The variation of the needle w^as ascer- 
tained also as 3® 40' westerly. 

Shortly after noon we quitted the head of the canal, and proceeded 
to the high mound on the left bank, close to the ancient stone bridge 
now known as the Kanlarct el Resaseh, but which is identical with the 
site of Kasri Mutawakil or Jaferi of the quoted MS. in the preliminary 

* A more ilctailcd description of these places will be found in Dr. Ross’ Journal, printed by 
the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xi. part 2, and in a former paper of niy own in tin* Hen- 
gal Asiatic Society’s Journal for April IS47- 1 hope, if time is allowed me, to have a further 
opportunity of making a detailed plan of this locality. 
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remarks.^ It was the only stone bridge in its whole course, and the 
granite its foundations were built of is still being excavated from the 
bed of the canal. Its present name is derivable from the “lead” used 
to clamp the stones together. Here the following angles were observed 


by the ihcodolilc set 3G0® to the Malwiyeh . • 

Tomb of Imam Ilassan Askeri 2?17' 

Abu Delif or Hatcm spire, one and a half mile distant 9-20 

Ashik, ruin of palace on west of Tigris 16*20 

Mehjir mounds opposite the head of the canal 137*50 

Head of the canal, latitude and chronometer station 155 40 

Imam Mahomed Dur, tomb at Dur 194*29 

Minaret of Dur village 196*44 

Tel Bcnat, an ancient tumulus 209*58 

Direction of the Nahrwan southwards 338*32 

Tcl Alij, an ancient tumulus 351*53 

Magnetic needle, on its arc 163*00 


To transcribe the journal of operations from Kantaret cl Rcsaseli 
would be tedious and uninteresting, especially as the general description 
of the canal is contained in the geological features of the district touched 
upon in the preliminary remarks. The map will convey an idea of its 
windings and lateral adjuncts as far as I traced them, and it remains, 
therefore, only to state that the principal objects enumerated both in the 
map and in the Journal from the head of the Nahrwan to where 1 left 
it, on March 29lh, in pursuit of the line of the Batt canal, were deter- 
mined by trigonometrical data, from a base measured on my return to 
Khan Dholbiych. As we ride, however, along the elevated embank- 
ments of the margin of the canal towards tbcTChan, we arc astonished 
at the wilderness of ruins before us ; but our hasty progress, j)ressed 
for time as wc arc, will not allow of more than a passing glance at the 
present moment. These, indeed, must be subsequently examined in a 
detailed survey to give the interest the locality is entitled to, but I think 
it right to place on record the observations and angles that were taken, 
so as to prevent their loss to the geographical public, which is too often 
the case, when documents of this nature remain in the hands of indi- 
vidual parties. To obtain these the Malwiyeh was visited as well as 
the old palace of the Khalifs, now termed the Khalifa, whose latitude 
I ascertained as 34^13^37^ north, and Tel Alij, a line old tumulus of 
greater antiquity, I think, than any monument in the vicinity, yielded 
from its summit the following angular values, the theodolite being set 


360® to the Malwiyeh 

Imam Askeri, tomb of the Imam in Samarrah 3*15^ 

Khalifa, or Khalif Matassem’s palace, high part 38*45 

' * Page 37. 
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Ashik palace, on west of the Tigris, north-west and south- 


east angle 69-18' 

Abu Delif, or Hatein spire 128 22 

Station on high mound at Kantarct el Rcsasch 132-7 

Tel Bciiit, a similar tumulus to this near Dur 141*20 

El Kaim tower 335*45 

Angle of elevation of the Malwiyeh 0*35 

Angle of depression of ditto 0*9 

Magnetic needle, on its arc 200*30 


From the Malwiyeh the angles were as follow ; the theodolite being 
set 3G0® to the small turret over the doorway of the Khun Dlioliiiyeh, 
which was plainly discernible, though at a distance of twenty miles, 
and the clear atmosphere of this afternoon admitted of the Hags dis- 
played by the Nitocris, at twenty-one geographical miles distant, being 


plainly distinguished : — 

Khan Mizrakji doorway 12?24' 

El Kaim tower 45*35 

Toinb^of Imam Ilassan Askeri in Samarrah 95*10 

Ditto ditto ditto depression 00*54 

Askik palaoc, north-west and south-east corners .. 180*31 

Khalifa, or palace of Matassem 221*39 

Tomb of Imam Dur at Dur 223*27 

Kantarct cl Rcsasch 219*51 

TelBenat 226*23 

Abu Delif, or Ilatem spire 218*10 

Tel Alij 259*36 

© altitude lower limb for azimuth 22*27 

0 near limb ditto ditto 111*38 

Magnetic needle, by its arc 122*30 

Flags of the Nitocris near Dholdiych 3*38 

Tomb and trees of Syed Mahomed 9*57 


By noon on April 4th wo had completed the jurvey of the royal con- 
duit and again reached the point of junction of the two great branches^ 
as well as that of the Batt canal, the position accorded by modern geo- 
graphers to the site of the ancient Opis. For reasons, however, that 
have been fully given when considering the point of confluence of the 
Atheim river with the former course of the Tigris,* wc must no longer 
perpetuate this error, though at the same time we are not able to iden- 
tify the ruins satisfactorily with any other position, unless they represent 
those of Itakhiyeh, mentioned in the catalogue of towns quoted in the 
preliminary remarks.f In that case the bridge whose piers still re- 
'* Pages 116 and 117. t Page 37. 
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main in the bed of the canal at the j3oint where Uie Batt joined it, will 
be the Kantarct el ^srawiycli, or the “ Ciesar’s bridge*' of the Arabic 
MSS. The ruins are certainly extensive and spread over tlic banks of 
the three centring streams, and, indeed, in the angle formed between 
the superior branch and the one coming from El Kaim, they occupy the 
entire space, and a deep winding bed shows that a portion of the water 
was led through the centre of this part of the town. Both arms of lh<‘ 
canal had massive dams built across them, about a quarter of a mile above 
the spot where they unite, the one in the El Ivaim arm having be(*n 
de.sfroyed for building the modern Khan i)hob)iyoh contiguous to it ; 
but the other still remains, a massive and compact slrneture, built of the 
largest kiln-dried bricks that I have ever sijen in use in the old build- 
ings of this country. They are scpiare, of a diameter of lb inches and 
4i inches thick; the length of this dam is at present DO feet with a 
breadth of 22 feet, sloping from north to south at an angle of 15 degrees, 
in the direction of the current as it then ran.. Its height is 3 feet b 
inchesonly above the present bed of the river, and on its surface is seen 
the usual concrete, to prevent abrasion of the material by the action of 
the current. This coiKircte is l(i inches thicjk, and of a very sn|)erior 
make. The dams woultl a|)pear to have been erected here to break tlic 
force of the stream, and thus protect the bridge which spanned the canal 
about three quarters of a mile below. *rhc remnants of the piers show 
that this was an equally solid structure, and a high tumulus, named 
J'el Mahassil, similar in all respects to that at the Kantarct cl llcsaseh, 
rears itself high above the west bank of the canal, and was, perhaps, 
intended as a landmark to guide caravans to the place of crossing, or, 
as its present name implies, it may cover llie ruins of some elevated 
building that was in use as a custom or toll-house. Opposite to this, 
and immediately below the position of the bri(lg(j, is seen the mouth of 
the Batt canal, and this stream ap|)cars also to have had a strong bridge 
thrown over it, from the remnants of arches that are traceable in the 
mounds that form its present banks, and which cover the most ))art of 
the adjoining ruins. Large masses of brick work, vitrified by the agency 
of a strong heat, forming a compact mass, have been employed in the 
construction of the abutments of the bridge and in other buildings. 
On the whole the locality is one of interest, and the town, by whatever 
name it was anciently known, must have ranked as the principal one 
in this part of the Nahrwan or Katul cl Kesrawi. There is nothing, 
however, to warrant its being considered as the ancient Opis, (?ven did 
the site correspond with its geographical position; for the aspect of 
that venerable city, if its mounds are still in existence, must be widely 
different from the comparatively recent character of the ruined tene- 
ments before us. These exhibit only heaps upon heaps of loose bricks, 

19 6 
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jtilnrininglctl with glass, corroilorl copper coins, and the usual pollcry 
observable on other Sassaniaii sites, while Opis, if^ils vestiges remain 
at all, I should think, would be found buried under some of the 
inimense mounds of earth that are occasionally seen, and undoubtedly 
mark the more anticjuated settlements. 

Singular enough the present ruins have no modern fixed appellation; 
at times they arc called Kl Sidd, from the dam, and at others El Kabbur, 
from the natives mistaking the ancient piers in the bed of the canal 
for the tombs of the race that dwelt here. I have despaired, from 
the same causes, of being able to restore the lost nomenclature of 
any of the towns on the whole line of the great work, for, with the 
exception of liakiiba ami Aberta, intermediate history and local tradi- 
tion have failed in perpetrating it. The Arabs, indeed, as if born 
to render destruction the more complete, have a peculiar desire to 
institute new and frivolous names, founded on accidental circiirn- 
.slances, or, at limes, even on individual caprice. Thi.s whim extends 
to men as well as places, and the old appellations are thus suc.- 
ceeded by new with every generation. Individuals, indeed, are 
scarcely known by their patronymics, but are calbnl by a nicname 
founded on a peculiarity of dress or tradtj, or by some personal defect 
or deformity, bluropeans are subject to the same code. The wearer 
of a hat is immediately denominated Abu .lidr, “the father of the pot,’^ 
from its resemblanc<? to that utensil. Should an unfortunate wight 
think the “ horse-collared appendage,” termed a swallow-tailed coat^^ 
best adapted to his person, the term Abu Deyl, “ the father of the tail,” 
becomes his future cognomen, though the ridiculed article be discarded 
from the moment it attracted attention. The peculiarity is well 
instanced in the case of the late Sir Harford Jones, for, when he was 
the Eritish Resident in this country, he was known only among the 
Arabs as Abu Jilud, “ father of the skins,” from his constantly wearing 
on his nether man the present costume of the hunting-field and race- 
course. The foaling of a favourite mare, the birth of a first-born, or the 
death of an old hag of the tribe on any remarkable mound, is sufficient 
cause, indeed, for the obliteration of the old name by the adoption of a 
now one commemorative of the event; and, as at Kabr Harbi, “ the 
grave of Ilarbi,” the burial of a wretched camel driver on the spot but 
twenty years ago has destroyed the ancient title of a fine old canal, 
for at the present tirncj it is known by no other appellation. A first- 
born, styled Kassim, will in the same way convert the paternal name, 
whatever it may be, into Abu Kassim, “the father of Kassirn,” which 
bccoinos the subsequent title of the parent; and, mec according 

to the caprice of the party addressing him, the same Kassim will lose 
his personal. identity in the eyes of a stranger by being hailed as Ibn 
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Abdullah, “ the son of Abdullah,” allhough in the stranger s presence 
he had been addr^ifsed by oilier bystand**r.s, a few niiniiles before, by 
his proper sobriquet of Kassirn. It is ibis peculiarity, I consider, that 
has rendered comparative geography so dillicull in this part of the east, 
making the overthrow, indeed, complete, and aptly verifying the words 
of the Psalmist : — “Oh ye enemy ! Destructions are come to a perpetual 
end, even as the cities which thou hast destroyed, their memorial is 
perished with them.” (Psalm ix. b.) 

1Mie Journal here closes, after having attained an interminable length, 
which I had not intended at its cominenccriient. CJeographical detail 
of a Desert tract is, at all times, however, a dry subject, and without 
some incidents of travel, or attempt at describing the manners and 
habits of the people one is associated with, is of very little interest to 
others not engaged in the great work of discovery. This attempt to 
ndievc its general tediousness must be my apology, and 1 now quit the 
subject for the preiMUit, fondly hoping that, in the revolution of time on 
its orbit, a new dawn may soon break over the darkened land. Of its 
early jirogress we have but glimpses, but they are radiant with histori- 
e.al beauty; while its meridian career, though mellowed and shaded 
by circnmslances and ovonfs, was not less prosperous and bright. The 
pros|)ecl, however, soon became eclipsed, and its glory set in darkness 
and obscurity. 'IMie pall of night still hangs over the classic territory, 
but recent events tliat have occurred in the Pachalic and caused the 
^l^'inoval of the former Pacha, bid fair, however, to regenerate the land 
jf the conteniplalc'd improvements be carried into execution. Turkish 
projects and 'rurkish energy go not, however, hand in hand. The rc- 
o|)ening of the Nahrwan is under consideration, and feasible enough to 
a Government whose riiiaricial aH’airs arc less embarrassed than the 
Turkish ; but with an empty treasury, an impoverished population, a dis- 
satisfied soldiery, and rebellious tribes in every direction around, I 
cannot .see how such a desirable measure is to bo put into operation. 
Security of property, the stimulus to agriculture and commerce, is dc-^ 
|)lorably absent; and scarcity of food, with its concomitant evils, squa- 
lour and disease, are diminishing the already scanty race which, 
in comparison with the extent of territory, is a hundredfold deficient. 
Confidence in protection and an increased plenteousness will alone 
promote a healthy reaction and enlarge its population, to which 
end the energies of a new ruler should be entirely devoted, else no 
great public work, such as is under consideration, can be attempted. 
The great bane to the public weal, I mean the Arab, should be driven 
to his Deserts, or thoroughly subjugated, as a first stop. This would 
require severe measures and a determined firmness of purpose, before 
it could be completely clfccied, and, under the moral and physical 
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rr)ns!itnlion of motlcirn Tiirkoy, must be despaired of for the pre- 
The condition of the province might, however, be ameliorated 
by tangible improvements, such as the introduction of small irrigating 
sloam engines to supersede the ‘‘ ropeyarn over a nair’ system, at 
pres(!nt in vogue, wliieli is so inetficient and expensive. Even one of 
these machines cre'c.led on the banks of the Tigris would display its 
advantages to the minds of the natives of the country by its practical 
and not apparent utility. liike all small capitalists, however, they 
are fearful of entering into vague and prospective speculations, 
and, considering they arc ignorant of these useful engines, we can 
scarcely blame the caution tliey exhibit. Let the advanlagc.s be once 
witnessed and thus made real to their senses, the example, I am 
certain, would be speedily followed, and the waters of the Tigris 
and Diyaleh, instead of flowing uselessly into the sea, would be 
in time again dispersed over the rich but thirsty soil, which wants 
but tlie element to make a return, as of yore, of two hundred 
and lifty fold to the agriculturist.* The day is not far distant, 
indeed, in which 1 expect to sec European capitalists and emigrants 
turning their aticntion to these rich plains, so as to fertilise them by the 
aid of machinery. Ey the purchase of an estate in the secure district 
contiguous to the capital and the outlay of a moderate sum, success 
would be sure, particularly if the principal devoted his lime to an ac- 
tive superintendence. The breed of cattle, too, might be improved; 
and, ill addition to grain of every variety, indigo, sugar, hemp, an^ 
opium are capable of being reared. 'J'hcse considerations come not 
strictly within the province of the geographer. In alluding to them, I 
have nothing but the welfare of the enterprising at heart, coupled with 
a desire to witness the iiniirovemcnt of a country that has suffered so 
much neglect, wdiilc jiossessing per se natural advantages which no 
other country in the Avorld, I believe, can boast. 

(Signed) Fei.ix Jones, 

(’ommander, Indian Navy, 

Baghdad^ 20/A Scplonher 1849. 

* ITorodotiis, ill Clio, nrt. cxriii. The fecundity of the soil is, indeed, proverbial, and by 
no lucans cxnjrjrernted liy the " father of history” in prolific years ; and this, too, with the 
smallest nniomit of labour. 
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AND KUEDISTAN. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 

'riir. aficiimiilalin" ilispntrs bclwcen Persia and Turkey in ISP] 
tlir(;atened to invidve those empires in a destruetive war, that would ill 
accord with tlie interests of Miiropean States. The frontier had already 
l)e(!oiiu? the seime of strife, on which acts both of aggression and retali- 
ation were of daily occurrence. Tn this menacing altitude, the offer of 
a friendly mediation by Russia and England was accepted, and the 
Ministers of the contending parlies prepared accordingly to submit the 
long-j)ending disputes to the arbitration of these great powers, who had 
invested with full authority a Commission for the purpose, lirzrouiii^ 
was determined on as the most convcnicni spot for the prosecution of 
its labours, and archives, rc'cords, and former treaties were soon collect- 
ed to aid in the complicated task. So vague and conflicting, however, 
was the evidence before the Commission, that it was deemed advisable 
to procure oral and more direct testimony from the chiefs of some of the 
tribes located on the dcbateable grounds ; and Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Baghdad, was written to on the subject. It was supposed 
that Thamar, a de|)os(!d Sheikh of the Cha’ab Arabs, would not only 
possess documents likely to be of service in settling that portion of the 
frontier which included the port of Mahomcrah on the .Haflar, but be 
well acquainted also with the geographical details of the country, and 
intimate with local traditions, which often prove of great value in terri- 
torial research. This individual, deposed from the Sheikhship, and de- 
prived of his possessions by the Persian Ministers, was then a prisoner 
of the Turkish Government, and residing under its protection, at Basra, 
since his expulsion from the Cha’ab territory. I was despatched in the 
vessel I commanded to bring the ex-chief from Basra to Baghdad, in 
prosecution of his journey to Erzroum ; and in 1814 Colonel Taylor’s 
successor at Baghdad (Major Rawlinson, C. B.) determined on proceed- 
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ing personally to Zoliab, another portion of the disputed territory, not 
only to collect information, but to procure an interview with the Amir 
oT Kirinanshah, and thereby carry out the arrangements he had made 
with the local authority at Baghdad, for the preservation of peace in 
their respective Governments, as well as to prevent any collision among 
the tribes on the frontier, which might endanger the success of the 
Commission at Krzroum, or, at all events, protract its labours to an 
indefinite period. 

Major Rawlinson contemplated proceeding on this duty in the sum- 
mer of 1844, and as during that time (unless emergent service required 
her em|)loyment) the steam vessel which I had the honour to command 
underwent the necessary annual refit, I determined on complying with 
a requisition received from the Political Agent to accompany him on the 
journey. As this request was made solely with a view to the acquire- 
ment of a better geographical knowledge of this little-frequented but 
highly interesting portion of Kurdistan (which. is deplorably incorrect 
on our present maps), it was willingly acceded to, particularly as Major 
Rawlinson’s political labours would notallow him sulficicnt time to enter 
fully also into the duties of the surveyor. The journey occupied nearly 
two months, during which lime many interesting sites were visited, 
and their true positions astronomically obtained. On our return, a map 
constructed from the results of the observations, was executed by Major 
Rawlinson and myself, and forwarded by that officer to II. M.’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, expressly to assist the Commissioners at Erzroum 
in their inquiry ; and the following pages, the simple record of our 
daily progress, although uninteresting in themselves, I trust may prove 
of some value to the geographer, from the many bearings and astrono- 
mical observations interspersed throughout them. 


Nates made on a Journey to the Frontier of Turkey and Persia^ 
through a part of Kurdistan, 

August 19//t, 1814. — We commence our journey from Baghdad with 
the thermometer at lOO”, on a very oppressive day, and quit the city by 
the Mo’adhern gate at 5.43 p. m., accompanied by our friends, who, 
however, soon left us. The party consists of Major Rawlinson, the 
Political Agent, Mr. H., a British merchant, and myself; with a retinue 
amounting to some twenty in all, and a body of mounted troopers sent 
by the Pacha, not only as a guard of honour, but for protection against 
the Arab parties, which advance at this time nearly to the walls of 
the city in search of plunder. At 6.13, before night*setting in, observed 
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llic following bearings: — Road back, 211®; minarets of Kathemcin, 
255'. After a bait of ten minutes we resumed our journey, travelling 
in a general direction of 13°. At 8.28, called another halt, to collect 
the party; and at 8.37 went on in a direction of 20®. Arrived at Khani- 
beni-sa’ad* at 10.18, somewhat fatigued, having passed over a level 
desert covered with moiinds of ancient ruins, and intersected with the 
broken hanks of canals since 8.37. Spread our carpels on the ground, 
with a clear blue .sky the only canopy, and enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
re.st. 

— Mounted at 2.50 a. m. to avoid the heat of the day. 
IIovv deliciously |)ure is the atmosphere of this morning in the open 
Desert, compared to the confined air met with within the walls of Bagh- 
dad ! 'riiere is a beauty in the stillness, and it is a luxury to breathe. 
W"e held on a course of 20' to 5.25, when it was sufficiently light to 
obtain bearings in the bed of the Ij^alulf canal, as follows: — direction of 

♦ A n*vv wcll.s ill tluj vicinity of tins Khan aflbnl for tho cattle only a supply of brackish 
water. It is therefore lu’cessary for the traveller, shnnlil he intend stopping at this stage, to 
provide liiniself uith u supply from Ihighdnd, partienlnrly during the hot season. Freshwater 
is, howi'vcT, sometimes kept for sale at the Khan, brcmglit in skins from the Diyaleh. 

t The Katid eauul, as it is here termed, run parallel with, and is equal in size to, the Nahr- 
waii itself. It can be traced to some distance above the village of Sindiych, and is supposed 
to have tieeii dug snhseqiumt to the decay of the latter. This decay was probably caused by 
tlic Tigris leaving its old bed and taking a sweep further to the eastward, uben it separated the 
Nnhrwnn from its sourei's at A1 Kaim and Kaiitaret-al-Ilasasa. This KatuI, indeed, appears 
t<i have extemled from a little north of Sindiych only, to the band** in the bed of tlie Diya- 
leh, as no traces of a sister canal to the Nahrwaii are met with to the south of that river. 

Thongli the name Katiil is used only when speaking of the WTsteni canal in this position, 
it applies also to the hranelies in the neighhonrhuod of SainaiTah, at A1 Kaim, and Kantaret- 
nl-llasasa; imhrd, Nahnvan and Katid are synon}inous a])i)cllntions to the north of the Diya- 
leh. iMajor Knwlinsoii, in his memoir on the site of the Atropatenian Echatana, has 
ingeniouslv shown that the Katid, or tlic Katur (ns it is often called), is identical with the 
Torna of Thetiphnnes, and the Tornndatiis of Pliny ; the first syllable Kan signifying in Per- 
sian ** an excavation,*’ and the modern town of Par, situate clo.se on the north bank of the 
canal, supplying, in its ancient appellative of Tnr, the connecting link of the name. In its 
other appellation of Nahrwan w'e recognize the Nazzar of the campaigns of the Emperor Ilcra- 
clins.^ See the work alluded to in the Royal (leographical Journal, vol. x. part 1. 

I cannot, however, think that Nahrwan was only applied to the course of the canal south of 
the Diyaleh, for in the present day the northern jiarts of the canal are more frequently termed 
Nuhrwan than Katid. Nor do I conceive that the waters of the Diyaleh alone were capable 
of supplying so e.xtensivc a canal ; and, notwithstanding the distinct evidence of Yakut, am in- 
clined to believe they are one and the same canal, in which the waters of the Atheim and the 
Diyaleh wore at that time absorbed. At the same time, however, we may infer that Katul or 
Katur is the more ancient name, and that Nahrwan superseded it generally only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ctesiphon, the capital of Amishirevan, who, according to Yakut, both repaired 
and augmented it. Other names have been also applied to this gigantic canal, which strictly 
belong only to new ducts that were constructed on the decay of the old, for instance, A1 Dojm 
and Sid’t Azcz, and Major Kawlinson states it as bearing that of Nahrsusah also. 

For the etymology of Nahr^van we have Nalir, the Arabic equivalent of canal, and Wan, the 
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the canal crossing the road, 342°; village of Hiip-hup, 310°; Bahriz 
village, 102°. Proceeded, after a halt of ten minutes, in the same 
direction as before until G a. m., when we halted for another ten minutes 
in the bed of the great Nahrwan canal, and observed as follows: course 
of the Nahrwan, 351°30' ; Ziarct and tree in the distance, 228°. The 
river Diyaleh now breaks in on the canal a quarter of a mile below this. 
Went on to the ferry of Haweidha, which we reached at 6.45, passing 
Khani Syed about half a mile on our right. The Diyaleh is now very 
low, with high steep banks. Tt is fordable for horses about one hundred 
yards above this and two miles below. This year the ferry is jointly 
farmed from Government by Futteh Agha and Khalil Agha. The for- 
mer is the present Tufungchi Bashi of Bagdad. It is, however, stated 
to be a bad speculation, from the paucity of Persian pilgrims crossing 
since the recent occupation of Kerbela by the Turks. From the ferry 
to Bakuba*' is half a mile. This v^lagc boasts of some good gardens, 
and a few wretched houses emboromed in'a date-grove, watered by a 
cut from the Khorasan or Jelluleh canal. This canal, after passing Abu 
Khainis, is lost in the Desert, about five hours south of this spot. Here 
we remained during the heat of the day, which was excessive — thermo- 
meter 110° in the shade in the afternoon. The observing the sun in the 
artificial horizon for latitude and longitude was absolute torture. As 
evening drew nigh, however, it became comparatively cool and plea- 
sant. At 6.15 p. M. wc resumed our journey, keeping more to the 
north-eastward in a general direction of 44°. Passed a cut from the 
Khorasan at 6.45, and another at 7.10. At this time the road led us 
more to the eastward for forty-five minutes, then diverged in a direc- 
tion of 11°, when wc crossed another cut from the Khorasan, leading to 

name of a town that formerly stood on its banks, — or, probably, Wan is a contraction of the 
name of the monarch to whom Yakut ascribes its restoration. 

If the canal were in existence at the time of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, then it would 
represent the Physcus of Xenophon ; and the site of Opis, as Major Rawlinsun observes, would 
be marked by the ruins near Eski Baghdad. This is, however, a very doubtful question. 1 
am inclined to view the canal as a w’ork of a subsequent age, and think that thr ruins of Opis 
must be sought for in some extensive vestiges near the junction of the Atbeim (the more pro- 
bable Physcus) and the old bed of the Tigris, now termed Sh’taitha. Some very high mounds, 
noticed by Dr. Ross, on his journey to Al Hadhr, in the vicinity of Waiieh, will, in all proba- 
bility, be found to correspond with the situation of the lost city. This is, however, merely 
conjectural ; for although we have a clue to comparatively modern towns when compared with 
Opis, we are yet unable to arrive at tbeir positive identity. Even the Syro- Persian city erected 
by Khusru Amishirwan, at one day’s march from his capital at Ctesiphon, and which boasted 
of a stately circus, baths, and magnificent abodes for the convenience and amusement of hit 
Syrian captives, cannot at the present time be recognized, although it was built to perpetuate 
the joint names of the monarch and his recent conquest of Antioch, the then capital of Syria.— 
See Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ chap. xlii. 

* Bakuba, by double altitudes of the 0, is in latitude .32° -15' 10' N., and 1 3' 52* E. of 
Baghdad. 

205 
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Karaslcl : here we remained to water the cattle, and to allow the 
party to close. The night was cool, with a brilliant moon. Started 
again in a direction of N. 22" E. till 10.55, when wc encamped for 
the night. 

— Left onr ground at 3.50 a. m., continuing on the same 
line as the previous evffiiing. At 4.35 crossed the dry bed of a canal, 
and at 5.7 hailed for twenty minutes to observe the following bearings : 
direction of the road, 42"; Dakka village on the Mahrut canal, distant 
tlirec niih's, 20 j"; lirow of Dalahu, the culminating point of the Zagros 
rang**, (j0r» dl.^^lanl about ninety miles; centre of the Jland-i-Noali 
iiM)untains, 76"; Minaret of Shehraban, 76.J"; Daslagerd,* or E.‘«ki Bagh- 
dad, distant four miles, 115"; Zindan, or Palace of Bebdarakh, live miles 
distant, 135" ; tomb of Benat-al-TIusseyn, one and a quarter mile distant, 
237V'; sun’s centre at rising, for variation of the compass, 79" 20'. 
Kc-mounting at 5.28 a. m., we cro|scd the Mahrut canal by a brick 
bridge of one arch ; and then altering our route to 81", reached the vil- 
lage of Hhchraban at (5.45. '[’ook up our quarters in the best house the 
place aflorded, but a miserable hovel. The day, loo, was excessively hot, 
and the myriads of Hies that swarmccl around prevented us enjoying 
the rest we so much needed. We however obtained the usual observa- 
tions. The Shchrsiban canal bisects the village, and is lost a little to 
the south of it. It formerly watered Eski Baghdad, and, I believe, 
siip|)lied the Ziiidanf also, but wc arc informed here that a cut from the 
Mahrut passed the latter. Shehrabant is suj)posed to occupy the site of 

* Thf! icU'iitifioatioii of Dustngerd with the present ruins terniefi Kski Ihiglidad is fully asecr- 
tained from numerous orieutnl authors. Sec Major Uawlinson*s Memoir in vol. x. of Royal 
Geographical Journal. It was a royal sent in the time of the ill-fated Khusru Parviz, and was 
eelehrated for its wealth and magiiiHeencu. On the success of Hcracliu^ it was desolated by 
the Roman troops. Three hundred standards taken from the towns and armies of the Western 
Empire, and a inimeroiis multitude of Christian captives, which had graced the triumphs of 
Khiisnrs arms in Syria, were restored to liberty. Khusrii himself, contrary to expectation, 
escaped through a hole in the wall of his palace, and sought safety in an ignominious Right, 
nine days ]>ri(}r to the arrival of the Roman army from Theo])huncs. — Sec Gibbmi^$^ Decline 
ami Fall, chap. xlvi. p. 517. 

t Position which the Roman army under the Emperor Ileraclius occupied after the defeat 
and flight of Khusrii Pnrviz from Dastagerd. See note in Gour’s Theophanes, quoted in 
Major Rawlinsoirs Memoir on the Atropatenian Ecbatnna, p. \)5. 

X The name Ta^epd, employed in the MSS. of Theophanes, and which in the Memoir above 
alluded to is recognized by Major Rawlinsoii as equivalent to the Oriental Tamerreh or Tamer- 
ret, 1 conceive is nothing more than a Greek contraction of the name of the district, and not 
applicable to any ])Rrticiilar town. Ta/xrpd, in all probability, is a compound of the Arabic 
Topr, “ date,” and fjo b EpS, “ land” or ” province,” and may well have been applied to this 
locality, from the fact that in coming from either Europe or the NE. parts of Persia, the datei- 
groves arc here first met with in a flourishing condition. The name, indeed, may have been 
written thus in the Greek MS. of Theophanes, in the same way as wehaveNopjSavfor Nahr- 
wao. Shelirabau.i in its miscruhle village and stunted date-grove, reflects sadly on the present 
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llie ancient Apollonya. Many mounds covered with broken pottery, 
and the remains of numerous canals crossing each other in fantastic 
lines, mark it as the former abode of a numerous and industrious popu- 
lation. The now barren and densely heated plain, highly cultivated as 
it no doubt was, alTorded in bygone times some pleasant retreats, under 
the shelter of its groves, from the scorching heats of summer, which we, 
alas ! feel and must bear, without a hope of relief. The date-tree, so luxu- 
riant and fruitful in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, is here a stunted and 
a forlorn object. A headless minaret stands in the centre of the village, a 
fit emblem of its fallen condition. At 6.25, the declining rays of the sun 
induced us to quit our miserable abode for the saddle. Our course now 
lay in a direction of 5S“, over and through some extensive mounds of 
ruin, probably the remains of the ancient Hilta, until 7.5, when we di- 
verged to 64", a table-fiat on the Ilamrin range, then bearing JlJj". Con- 
tinued on this course to 7.37, when j-vc crossed the llariiniych,* and 
shortly after the Bclad Ruz,f canafl^; the IjTtter by a lino brick bridge 
recently built at the expense of an opulent nicrehanl of Baghdad for the 
i-.onvenicncc of pilgrims visiting the holy eilics of Najnf and Korbela, 
and, like most other works in this country, was erected from pious and 
charitable motives, 'riic Belad Ruz canal is the most northerly and 
easterly of all the cuts from the left bank of the Diyalcdi south of the 
Ilamrin, and being the nearest to the base of the range, has consequently 
the deepest bed, with high steep banks. It waters the country as far 
south as iMendalli, and, I believe, formerly extended far b(dow it. Be- 
tween the Belad Ruz and the last station noted, the country became 
more undulating, and the road proportionably tortuous, winding from 
NK. to SE. 

It became necessary to collect the party after crossing the Belad Ruz, 
and bef(»re entering the defiles of the Hamrin,J which are notorious for 
harbouring parties that may be out in search of plunder. We baited 
therefore until 8.30, and sufficient time and opportunity were afforded to 
the Rustams of the party to alarm the nervous by horrible and incredible 

condition of this once fruitful province. Ry double altitudes of the 0 its ])osition was ascer- 
tained to be in latitude north, and by meridian altitude 33"" 58' 45"' N. Its chrono- 

metrieal difference from llaghdad is 31' 18' east. 

* Named after the Klialif Ilarun-al-Rashid, who is said to have first excavated it. 

t Bara Soth of Theophanes, and the Baraz-rud of Yakut. Sec Major Rawlinson’s Memoir 
on the Atropatenian Echatana, p. 95 . 

it An undulating barren ridge of tertiary formation, from 300 to 500 feet of elevation, ex- 
tending in a direction from SE. to NW., across the level plains of Assyria. The ridge 
appears to be a spur thrown off from the skirts of the Zagros chain in the neighbourhood of 
Mendalli, and can be traced, in almost a direct line, to within a short distance of the ancient 
city of A1 Hadhr in Mesopotamia. It is severed by the Tigris, by the Atheim, and by the Di- 
yaleh. That portion of the range west of the Tigris hears the name of Jebal Mak’hul, and is 
^nsiderably more elevated than the parts to the south-eastward. 
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talcs of robbery and murder. We entered the much-dreaded gorge 
at and continued winding slowly, and with proper caution, through 
its hillocks and defiles until 10.30, when we encamped on the plain be- 
yond. The silence that had pervaded the party in the dreaded gorge 
now gave place to boisterous talcs of individual prowess in former ren- 
contres with the banditti of the Desert; and it was amusing to witness 
the bold front of one or two of the party, whose countenances but half 
an hour previous wore an aspect as pale as the chaste luminary that was 
shining above them, and who would have fled at the first alarm. 

August 24th . — After a cool and refreshing night mounted at 4.30 
A. M., and stopped at a dry cut from the Diyaleh at 5.20, for the 
following bearings: — Direction of the road onwards, 22®; isolated 
tumulusf on the right bank cf the Diyaleh, 327®; village of Kiz’lrobat, 

* The river Diyaleh breaks through the ridge about one and a half mile NW. by W. of this 
position, in a full and impetuous stream. ToViis spot we must attach Herodotus’s tale of the 
labours of the great Cyrus, who spent nearly a whole year in diverting the river from its original 
bed into 3(\0 channels, because his favourite horse was drowned in attempting to cross it. No 
other river will so well accord with the description of Herodotus on the ancient Gyndes, and 
the remains of a dam across the stream, constructed in a remote age, may continue a monu- 
ment of the wrath and perseverance of that monarch. The Khalis, the Belad-mz, the Mah- 
rut, the Haruniyeh, and numerous other canals, again branching out into smaller ducts, have 
their origin at and a little below the dam. In the present day even, their number may 
amount to that described by the historian. 

Rennell, in his Geography of Herodotus, vol. ii. sec. xiii. p. 431, identifies the modern 
Diyaleh with the Gyndes of antiquity ; but the testimony of Major Rawlinsoii, wdio has travel- 
led through most of the countries coursed by its waters, is almost conclusive evidence of their 
being one and the same river, and yet our mn])s still continue disfigured by a Gyndes falling 
into the Tigris between the Diyaleh and the Kcrkha river, whereas, from my own experience, 
I confidently affirm that with the exception of the UinT Khanzir, the Naliri Sa’ad (insignificant 
torrents reaching to the Tigris during the winter months only), and some outlets from the 
great lake of Ilaweza, no river is to be met with in the intervening space falling into the 
Tigris from sources in the mountains of Persia. The Hud, a branch of the Tigris connected 
with the lake of Ilaweza, has, however, been known, from sudden rises of the Kerkha river 
occurring while the Tigris is in a very low state, at times to fall into the parent stream, and 
may have given rise to the supposition that the Hud had sources per se, instead of being de- 
rived from the Tigris. 

t These tumuli, so often met with in Asia Minor, Syria, Kurdistan, and Persia, are singular 
and interesting relics of a former age. Some have been fortified, and exhibit at the present 
time massive ruins on their summits. Others have been erected over distinguished individuals* 
who may have died, or have fallen in the numerous conflicts that these localities have witnessed, 
and the sepulchral urns so often found entombed in these piles give evidence of the fact. The 
most ancient notice, I believe, that we possess regarding these singular structures, is found in 
Diod* Sic. chap. i. book ii. p. 111. He ascribes their origin to Semiramis, and the custom 
was doubtless followed by subsequent nations, until interment superseded the pyreal form of 
disposing of the dead. Diodorus, in speaking of the customs of Semiramis, remarks : In 
champaign countries, she would raise eminences, on which she would sometimes build sepul- 
chres for her officers and commanders, and at other times towns and cities. Through her 
whole expeditions she always used to raise an ascent, u|X)n which she pitched her own pavilion. 
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20®; peak of Baziyan, 22® ; bluff end of Bamu, 4U®; brow of Dalahu, 
63®; sun at rising, for variation, 79^®; centre of Band-i-Noah, 81® 30'; 
distant peak to the south-eastward, supposed to be Manisht, 119® SO'. 
Proceeded onwards at 5.33, passing over cultivated grounds watered by 
the small canal Merjaniych, a cut from the Diyaleh. At 6.30 reached 
Kiz’l-robat,* a small village farmed this year by our friend Kader Pacha, 
who received us very kindly, and entertained us with true Kurdish 
hospitality. Though we required rest after night travelling, we were as 
usual doomed to disappointment, the excessive heat and annoying Hies 
preventing the obtaining any : we however managed to drag through a 
long and weary day in conversation with our host, and in working out 
the observations taken on the journey. Most of the Kurds are inquisi- 
tive, but not impertinently so, and we derived some amusement in 
answering the numerous queries of our entertainer, who is a well-edu- 
cated man, and conversant with most of the oriental authors. Of high 
birth and well connected, he was gft one time selected to govern the 
Turco-Kurdish Pachalic of Sulimaniyeh, which gave him his present 
title of Pacha; but from some intrigue he never reached his court. 
Devotedly attached to hunting, he spends most of his time in some 
favoured retreat, or in superintending his farm. His appearance is as 
patriarchal as his habits arc abstemious, and his manners mild and con- 
ciliating. No wonder, then, that he is beloved by his Ryots and followers. 
We had known Kader Pacha in Baghdad, and were delighted again to 
meet him on his ground, and share the hospitality which was warmly 
extended to us. After partaking of a farewell meal in his company, 
and discussing the policy of European Stales, which he is extremely 
fond of, we took a reluctant leave; the old man, with a falcon on his 
wrist, accompanying us some distance on the road, attended by a troop 
of armed retainers, and some goodly hounds, — either to enjoy the pas- 
times of the field, to make a foray,! or to repel attack, as chance or 
inclination may direct him. 

that from thence she might have a view of her whole army. Many things which she performed 
in Asia remain to this day, and are called Scmirainis’s works.” ' 

I shall have occasion again to allude to these singular structures in other parts of the Journ- 
al, more particularly when journeying through the plain of Shahrizur ; but I may here add, 
that on the plains of Waterloo, traces of these ancient usages, commemorative of that glorious 
event and of those who fell, may be witnessed at the present time, in the modern structures 
that have been raised since 1815. 

* Kiz’l-robat, by double altitudes of theQ, is in latitude 34° 10'5K N., by its mcr. alt. 
.34° 10' 59' N., and 40'27' east of Baghdad. The magnetic variation in 1844 was 3° 5' west. 

t In Herodotus and Xenophon, and indeed in most ancient as well as in comparatively 
modem writers, we are informed that the amusements of the chase were not incompatible 
with the toils of war. We learn from Heeren that monarchs as well as whole armies were 
devoted to the pursuit ; and our inimitable Scott, in his Tales of the Scottish Border, has 
drawn a true picture of frontier life, as applicable to the barbarous Kurds of the present day 
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Mounting at (5.20, our course lay in a direction of 80®. At (5.40, the 
small canal Merjaniych was crossed. It leaves the Diyaleh about two 
mill's below the junction of the A’bi Holwan and A’bi Shirwan. These 
two streams are the main branches of the Diyaleh river, which name 
appears to apply only to the trunk stream, as it is unknown beyond the 
frontier town of Khanakin. The A’bi Shirwan, coming from the moun- 
tains near Sinna, meets the A’bi Ilolwan about four miles north-eastward 
of Kiz'l-robat : at a sliort distance below their junction, the remains 
of a large ancient canal may be traced ; and two conspicuous mounds of 
ruins (probably on the site of the ancient Jellalch*) stand elevated 
considerably above the plain. Continuing the same direction as before, 
at 7 we ascended over another elevated ridge of sandstone and peb- 
bles, similar to and running j)arallel with the Ilamrin range. These 
ridges appear as stepping stones to the approach to the mountains, the 
alternate ridges being from eight to live miles apart, and the interven- 
ing space occupied by a fine plaiti susceptible of cultivation. After 
halting twenty-five minutes to collect the party, we proceeded in a direc- 
tion from 56® to 22®, the road varying between these points (as we 
crossed the ridges alluded to) until 11.5, when wc entered the alluvial 
valley of the Holwan. From this to Khanakin the course was 55®. At 
midnight we entered the town and crossed the Holwan by a splendid 
bridge of nine arches. This bridge has recently been repaired, and is 
the only modern structure that can claim the attention of the traveller 
in this country. The town, or rather village, of Haji-Karaf stands 
opposite Khanakin, on the Persian side of the stream. It has a line 
Khan for the reception of goods and accommodation of the merchant or 
traveller. Khanakin and Ilaji-Kara are now the frontier towns lying on 
the main road between Turkey and Persia, though, strictly speaking, in 
accordance with the old treaties, the Pachalic of Zohab, as far as the old 
fort of Sarrnil at the head of the Taki-Oirrah pass, is undoubtedly 
Turkish soil. This portion of the country was lost to Turkey in 1821, 
by the invasion of the Persian troops under Mahomed Ali Mirza, then 
prince of Kirmanshah. This energetic prince had reached as far as this 
point on his advance against Baghdad when he was attacked with 

as to the semi-civilized fraternity that infested the marshes between England and Scotland 
during the unsettled times prior to the reign of the first James. 

Jellalch was a strong position in the time of the Sassaiiian kings of Persia. It was here 
that a part of the army which came to the relief of the unfortunate Yezdijerd, the last 
monarch of the house of Sassan, was captured after the decisive battle of Kadesiyeh, a. d. 63(1, 
by IJashem, nephew of Saad the Arabian general. — See History of Yesdijerd in the Ant. Hist. 

p. 120. 

t The garden-house in the village of Haji-Kara stands in latitude 34° 20' 47' N. by double 
altitudes of the 0 ; by its mer. alt. in 34® 20' 37' N. Longitudinal difference east of Baghdad, 
33' 10'^ and the variation of the needle in 1S44 was found to be 2® 10' west. 
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cholera, and died in a few hours. The hopes and ambition of Persia 
died with him, and his army returned disheartened to Kirmanshali. 
The territory, however, which he then gained, has since been unwillingly 
recognized as Persian soil, from inability in the Turkish ruler of Baghdad 
to rc-conquer it; and the surrounding tribes, taking advantage of this, 
in some measure, debateable soil, repair to the neighbourhood for the 
adjustment of their disputes cither by negotiation or by the sword. The 
latter is, however, the most often resorted to, and this locality is, there- 
fore, one of the most disturbed in cither district. The disputes between 
tribe and tribe are not only adjusted here, but tribes in rebellion against 
either Government find it a convenient spot for the exercise of their 
lawless habits, as by crossing the barrier they effectually secure them- 
selves from pursuit. This insecurity will at all times prevail, unless, 
indeed, the Turkish Governor of Baghdad and the Persian Amir of 
Kirmanshah mutually act for the coercion of the tribes and the repose 
of the frontier. But this is not the policy of either, as these aggressions 
not only tend to keep alive the national hatred and antipathy, but serve, 
ill some measure, as a screen to the grasping power of the despots in 
cither province, who fail not secretly to foment them.* Major Rawlin- 
son’s mission will, I fear, be a laborious one. J^issessing the confidence 
of both panics, his abilities and knowledge of native character will fit 
him for the task, which, if prosiicrous, will prove of great benefit to the Com- 
missioners at Erzroum : the habits, hatreds, prejudices, and conflicting 
testimonies, however, of the tribes and factions that he is endeavouring 
to reconcile, independent of their difference of faith, form a mass of in- 
congruous material ill adapted to ensure the desired success. Both 
Khanakin and Haji-Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and 
many of the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirmanshah have their 
agents located here. With this object it is that Mr. II. has accom- 
panied us on this journey : he is about to establish an agency for the 
collection of the produce of the Kurdish mountains, returning, in ex- 
change, the manufactures of England. Gums, galls, and other drugs, 
abound in this vicinity, and I believe only want an enterprising indivi- 
dual and an honest agent — a rara avis in his terris — to make them a 
source of considerable profit. 

August 2oth . — Rose early, and retired to the shade of the garden as 
being preferable to the house during the heat of the day. Major Rawlin- 
son received numerous visits from the principal people residing in tho 

* This district, as well as others bordering the mountain ranges of the Zagros, has in all 
Ages been the scene of rapine, bloodshed, and strife. Both An’ian and Strabo rejiciitcdly 
allude to these disturbed regions, and the lawless habits of the Cosset, who maintained then, 
as at .present, an independence, notwithstanding their vicinity to the capital. Alexander the 
Oreat, w'ho finally conquered them, experienced much difficulty in keeping them under hia 
yoke. — Sec Heeren, vol. i. p. 245, from Arrian's Histor}' of Alexander. 
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town and its vicinity, who inform us that the roads between this and 
Kasri-Shirin arc infested with plundering parlies of the Jaf and Harna- 
wand tribes, rendering it unsafe to proceed without an escort. This 
will delay us a little. The escort that accompanied us from Baghdad 
returns from this, their further service being useless beyond the Turkish 
frontier. A report reached us to-day that one of our Kassids had been 
robbed of his letters, and severely wounded, by a parly of Jaf a few days 
back : I trust this may prove incorrect, as matters will be still more diffi- 
cult to arrange. A little after sunset the expected escort arrived, having 
had a skirmish with a plundering party in the morning. A fine lad^ 
nearly related to the chief of Kurrind, was severely wounded by a spear 
through his lungs. They confirm the report of the robbery of the 
Kassid, but deny that he was wounded as we heard this morning: on the 
contrary, they slate that he was kindly received by the Jaf chiefs when 
carried before them, and that the robbers were punished with the lo.ss of 
their cars. Which of these reports is the true one, yet remains doubtful. 
Entertained our new friends at dinner; the commandant of the party 
proving to be a former proUgt of Major Rawlinson’s when serving in 
Persia seven years ago. This worthy, a Guran of the x\ii-Ilahi sect, 
appeared much pleased at meeting his old patron and quondam comman- 
der, and, delighting in the good cheer before hi m, recounted, with evident 
satisfaction, tales of former service, in which both had mutually shared. 
From the terrace of the house in which we lodged the following bearings 
were obtained : — ©at setting, for the variation of the needle, 2853®; tomb 
of Imam Abbas, one and a quarter mile distant, 276® ; a tumulus called 
Tappeh Koleh, where the canal exhausts itself in irrigation, 211®, distant 
four miles; an isolated peak* on this side of the Shirwan, 321 i®; brow 
of Dalahu, 683®; point of Ban-Zerdah, 633”; centre of the Band-i-Noah, 
95.}®; Shahri-zur hill, 118®. 

August 26th . — Left Haji-Kara, after a few hours’ sleep, at 1.45 a. m., 
attended by our escort. Two Kafilahs, taking advantage of our strong 
party, accompany us. With a brilliant moon we threaded our way, over 
disordered heaps and ridges of sandstone and pebbles, in a general 
direction between NNE. and ENE. The latter course was most pre- 
valent, and the road ascended considerably the whole way. At 4.45 
passed an enclosure of rough stones, dignified with the name of Kaleh 
Sabzi. It is now unoccupied, having been built to keep in check the 
numerous marauding parties that frequent this locality. It has failed, 
however, in its object, for it is difficult to procure a garrison to remain, 
for a length of time, on so lonely a spot, — their own fears, coupled with 
the threats of the tribes around, being sufficient excuse for its abandon- 
ment. A similar enclosure in ruins, named Kaleh Shamili, alike 
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deserted, borders ihc road twenty minutes further on^ At ().30, the 
Holvvan river touches the road, and for a short distance winds along il. 
Its waters, unlike the Tigris, are dark and clear, and run with some 
rapidity over a hard pebbly bottom. In the spring and winter it must 
discharge a considerable body of water, but it is now comparatively 
shallow and about twenty yards broad. At 7 a. m. reached the Cara- 
vanserai at Kasri-Shirin,** a miserable halting-place, in whose blacken- 
ed and smoke-begrimed vaults wo are, however, glad to shelter our- 
selves from the fierce heat, although vermin and every other abomination 
surround us. We were compelled, from the excessive heat, to remain 
in the Khan during the (lay, which we devoted to the working out of 
our astronomical obs(*rvjitions and in taking others for the determining 
of the position of this |)lace. The thermometer was 98" in the coolest 
spot we C(Uild find, bttt when exposed to th(^ hot wind that blew all 
day it ros(^ to i lo". In the evening ive visited the ruins in the vicinity 
of the Khan, about a cjuarler of a mile norUi of the ('aravanserai. A 
quadrangular mound, evidently of great antiquity, exposing at its sides 
large blocks of well-cut masonry, first excited our attention. Tliis 
mound is detached from tlie more extensive, but, in iny opinion, th(^ 
more modern nimains to the NW., by (jitluM* a fosse or a natural 
ravine. On the south of it is a mis(*ral)l(* hamlet, inhabited by a few 
wretched Kurds, built on the (Ubrh of the former buildings, support- 
ed on solid arches, which arc her(i and there exposed by the Holwan 
having encroached on the right bank. NNW. of tlie Kasr, or mound 
above mentioned, about half a niibi distant, the rcunains of a square brick 
building arc still standing, but roolbiss, having an arched doorway on 
each side. 'IMiisl prebiiUK! to Ijavc been a llre-Ieinple, from the remains 
of one, in all respects similar, which I had seen near Jluinaniyebf on 
the Tigris. A large oblong enclosure extends from this edifice, the 
area of which may be two miles. Its walls arc from ten to fifteen feet 
high at present, very thick and solid, and composed of large unhewn 
boulders of a reddish-black stone, similar to basalt, imbedded in a 
coarse mortar of a very hard and durable nature. These walls present 
a singular appearance in their present stale, but may have been coated 
with plaster when originally built. We had not lime to examintJ 
thoroughly the whole of the interesting remains in this neighbourhood. 

* Kasri-Shirin stands in latitude N. by double altitudes of the Q ; by meridian 

altitude 31® 30' 2/' N. Its longitude east of Baghdad was made 1® OC' Rich, however, 
places it eleven miles farther to the east, but I think the former may be relied on. Rich’s 
latitude of the same place is 34“ 30 35^ north. — See diis Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. 

p. 267. 

t Kubeh’t-el-Nar, about five miles west of the remains of a Saracenic city, built upon the 
site of a Babylonian town on the peninsula of Hiimaniyeli, close to the right bank of the Ti- 
gris. Its name implies temple or apartment of fire.” 

216 
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Rich, Iiowcvei, who spent some days both here and at Haoush Kerek, 
a similar ruin, has entered more into detail. In our short survey 
we could trace no remains of buildings, excepting a quadrangle, which 
has been termed “the palace,** within the enclosure, but were inclined to 
consider it as having been constructed as a receptacle for wild animals. 
The native tradition assigns its erection to Khusru Parviz,* who here is 
said to have enjoyed the amusement of the chase, and the society of the 
beautiful Shirln. To the east of the enclosure a substantial aqueduct 
conducted the waters of the Ilolvvan from near their source to the royal 
park. It is not improbable, indeed, that the area of the enclosure then 
contained a profusion of luxuriant trees, similar to the venerated Shikar- 
gahs of the late Amirs of Sind on the banks of the Indus, requiring a 
lavish supply of water, not culy for their own existence on so arid a soil 
as that in the vicinity of the Kasr, but to maintain alive the numerous 
animals that were imprisoned beneath their shade, and were destined 
for the sport of the royal hunter. The remains of this aqueduct, built 
on a wall of solid masonry, can now be traced for many miles, and the 
place, though not affording many objects of interest to the antiquary, 
yields some amusement to the traveller from the many stories of love 
and the chase connected with it, which have been founded on the ro- 
mantic attachment that the Sassanian monarch entertained for his 
Christian queen, and on her partiality for the enamoured Firhad of 
Persian romance. A similar ruin, termed Haoush Kerek, is situate 

* A note in Rich’s Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. ]i, 2fit, on this subject, is worth tran- 
scribing' 

“ Khusru Pni^dz, king of Persia, of the Sassanian dynasty, was the grandson of (’hosrocs 
Amishirwaii. lie married a dunglitcr of the Emperor Mauricis, who is generally supposed to 
be the same ])erson as the heroine of the eastern romaiiees of Khusru and Shiriu. 

“ This eastern heroine lias likewise had the honour of being sung in German verse by M. 
Joseph von Hammer, in his poem of “ Shireen” ; and whoever may be desirous of knowing more 
of this lady, and of the poets who have treated of her history, will And ample details on the 
subject in a work just published by that distinguished and indefatigable orientalist, entitled 
‘ The History of Ottoman Poetry.’ 

*‘Thc town, which is supposed to have been built by Khnsru Parviz, in honour of Sbirin, and 
to have been called after her, is described as situated between the towns of Holwan and 
Khanakin. He is reported to have said to Shirin, * Royalty would be a glorious thing, if it 
endured for ever’ : to which she answered, ' if it had endured for ever, it would never have 
come to us.’ Khusru Par\'iz is the Chosrocs H. of the Greeks. By the Byzantine writers he 
is said to have married a daughter of the Emperor Mauricis named Irene, which the Persians 
afterwards converted into Shirin, * sweet,’ or agreeable. The Roman accounts, however, say 
that she was a public dancer. Khusru Parviz was killed by bis son, A. d. G27. 

“ The monarchs of Medea and Persia apfiear to have partaken of the nomade habits of their 
subjects from a remote antiquity to the present time. Their annual migrations according to 
the seasons w'cre conducted with a pomp and magnificence unknown in Europe ; and their 
parks and pleasure-houses in all parts of the empire were on such a lai^ scale, as not only to 
serve for the confinement of every si)ccics of game, but contained such a space within their walls 
as to admit of their armies being reviewed.” — See Heeren, vol. i.^hap. ii. p. 402. 
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about six and a half miles west of Kasri-8hirin. Mr. Rich has fully 
described it in his Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 270. 

August 21th . — In the saddle at 2.25 a. m., resuming our march in a 
very serpentine direction to the NE. At 3.30, touched upon the remains' 
of the aqueduct leading to Kasri-Shirin. The duct or canal was about 
a foot broad : many of the stones that composed it are still scattered 
around. The wall that supported it is a massive structure, and is still in 
some places four or five feet above the level of the country.* Our course, 
after leaving the aqueduct, turned more to the SE., at no great distance 
from it, and led us again to the bank of the Hoi wan, at 3.45. From this 
time until 4.35, altering our direction over disordered heaps and barren 
mounds between E. and ESE., when we pas.sod a Tappeh called by 
the Kurds Jellaleh,t and said to l>e half way between Kasri-Shirin and 
Sar-Pul. Many vestiges of former habitations are seen around ns, on 
the crests and ridges which are thrown ofl' from the north end of the 
ShanbalahJ ranges. This we rounded at 6.30, emerging from the 
cindcr-like detritus of the hills into the alluvial valley of the Holwati. 
Through the plain wc pursued a general direction of 102"; crossing 
many branches of the Holwan that are here distributed over the plain 
for agricultural purposes, at 7.10 the wrelclied Caravanserai or Khan of 
Pull Zohab was reached. For the last hour wc had been escorted by a 
large party of Jaf horsemen, under the chief of the tribe, Mahmud Beg. 

The contrast between the Arab and the Kurd is, in appearance, in 
favour of the latter. Wearing a gayer and better style of dress, — the 
large turban surmounting, in most instances, line and manly features,— 
with a profusion of arms and tin.sel finery, — attached to their spirited, 
but ill-bred horses, — prepossess one in their favour at first sight; but 
for hardiness and endurance, either in the fight or in the chase, the 
small, ill-clad, but sinewy Arab stands as unrivalled in his own person, 

* It was prolonged beyond Kasri-Shirin. as far ns Haoiish Kerek ; at least, we arc in- 
formed 80 . 

t This may be the scene of the defeat of part of Yezdijerers army, and not the position 
bearing nearly the same name, mentioned in page 144 of this Journal. I am inclined to view the 
fbrmer as the ruins of a much earlier town. 

i Sambulos of Tacitus, and the reputed scene of the e.xploits of Hercules and his invincible 
band. Gotarzes, the Parthian monarch, was here employed in offering sacrifices wl^en his 
kingdom was invaded by Meherdates. The name signifies an ear of w'heat, and Major Baw- 
linson has ingeniously shown, in his notes on a March into Khuzistan, page 43, its connection 
with the earliest principles of religious adoration in the east. Doubtless many local deities 
were worshipped in the earlier ages on the banks of the Gilan river ; and if in Shanbalah or 
Sanbalah. as signifying " an ear of wheat,” and being the characteristic of fecundity, we can 
trace the cause of its dedication to Venus, and its representation on the coins of Nannaia, we 
may, 1 think, in the name of Mount Anarish, the western boundary of the Gilan river, equally 
trace the name of the goddess, as represented by Anaitis and the Persian Anahia, though the 
M^or has not remarked it. It is, however, merely conjectural, and sug/^sted entirely by a peru- 
sal of the clever notes, to whfth I have before alluded, in the Royal Geographical Journal. 
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as docs llic metal and temper of his j)urc steed excel that of all other 
eastern breeds. 

Numerous visitors from the Jaf and Hamawand Kurds, who are in this 
neighbourhood, gave Major llawlinson full occupation throughout the 
day. Being eoniprlled to receive them all in a single room, the only 
tenable apartment the Khan afforded, rendered the place, from its 
crowded slate, so insufferably hot, that obtaining the sleep that we much 
required after our night’s journey was out of the question : complaints, 
grievances, threats, and persuasions, wc?re poured forth in 'rurkish, 
Kurdish, and I*ersian by llu! chiefs and their numerous followers; — 
angry declamations, accompanied by hostile menaces, would, no doubt, 
liave ended in open ru|)ture between the partic's, did not the presence of 
the Major restrain them. I Iiad takt*n the usual daily observations for 
determining the position of the place, and endeavoured to work them 
out, but the Babel-like confusion within the solitary apartment ill 
accorded with the (piiet so necessary to logarithmic calculation, so I 
resigned it in despair: indeed, I place but litilo confidence in the results 
eventually obtained from these observations,* as the iiillnx of the multi- 
tude into the Khan caused the mercury of the artificial horizon to 
tremble in such a dr*gree as to preclude almost an approach to correet- 
ness. As evening drew nigh our friends gradiially l(*ft us, and \ve were 
enabled to leave the confined space we had all day occupied, with the 
thermometer at 10;V, for fhe terrace of lh(» Khan. A sumptuous meal, 
to which that luxury, ice, brought from the mountains above ns, contri- 
buted not a little, soon dispelled the feverish languor which had crept 
over the parly from fatigue and the deprivation of sleep. We were again 
in the saddle at 8 r». m. 

The Khans of Sar-Biili Zohab, for there are two, stand in the valley 
of the Ilolwan, on the right bank of the river, at the fool of a spur pro- 
jecting from the high range of the Band-i-Noah to the NW. They are 
surrounded by a few huts, and some reed villages of Jbxzilan Kurds 
occupy the neighbouring plain. In themselves they are altogether 
unworthy of notice, but the locality is one of great interest. I'lic pro- 
jecting spur above mentioned is called the Dukkani Dand Range, and is 
covered with figures and inscriptions of the Kaianian and Sassanian ages, 
The Holwan, flowing from its source in the defile of Rijab, tumbles 
with great violence through a gorge in the range close to the Khans; 
and on the left bank of the stream, opposite to them, the remains of the 
Calah of Asshur,t and the Halah of the Israclitish captivity, one of the 

* By these results the bridge at Snr-Piili Zuhab is in latitude 31° 26' N., and east of 
Baghdad r20'56" N. 

t See Major Bawlinsoii’s Notes in the Royal Geographical Journal, on a March from Johab 
to Khuzistan. In a later era it was known to the Persians and itrabs by the name of Ilolwan, 
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eight primeval cities of the world, are still washed by its waters. Parts 
of the ancient buildings are seen in section, from the river having un- 
dermined their bases; and bricks, bearing the cuneiform inscriptions, 
similar to those of Babylon, abound in the vicinity. This city was 
coeval with Babylon, Nineveh, and Rcsen,* and is frequently mentioned 
by ancient and the more modern oriental authors. For its identity 
and discovery we arc indebted to Major Rawlinson, who has, in his in- 
teresting March from Zohab to Khuzistan, given a very full and elaborate 
description of the various monuments of antiquity in this neighbourhood. 
With great regret we were compelled to leave these relics without 
examining them minutely, although portions of them can be seen indis- 
tinctly from the Khan; the great heat and our otheroccnpalions prevent- 
ing an inspection of them until #unset, at which time a visit would have 
been useless, as, to be seen in perfection, requires the full blaze of the 
noonday sun. 

C'rossing the llolwan by the bridge near the Khan at 8.5 r. m., wc 
passed through the gorge in the Dukkani Daud Range, in which the river 
Jlows, and kept a (5our.se between 110" and 146", through the plain of 
Bishiwch. 'i'his plain occupies the space between llui low spur deno- 
minated the Jlukkani Daud to the west, and the heights of Zagros on 
the east. It is plentifully watered by mountain streams, and well cul- 
tivated. It terminates at the foot of the Taki Oirrah (“gates of Zagros”) 
pass, which wc reached at i 0.20, having passed an excavated sepul- 
chre,! supposed to have once contained a sarcophagus in the Dukkani 
Daud Range, about two and a half miles SE. of Sari-Piil. The moon 
having not yet ri.sen prevented a sight of this remarkable spot, but 
as we commenced the a.scent of the far-famed pass, that luminary 
burst forth in all her sj)lendonr above the oak-crowned crests of 
the Zagros. 

The ascent proved rather a laborious one, over a zigzag ^d very 
rough road, formed of loose masses of fallen rock, and large boulders of 
stone like gigantic pebbles. The elevation of the road may be about 
20"; and, in its present state, is certainly ill adapted for the passage of 
either troops or artillery. 

A little labour and expcn.se would, however, place it in as elTicient 
a state as it no doubt was in the remote ages when Cyrus, Darius 

and Dr. Ross, who visited this part of the country in 1835, states it to be sometimes called 
Samangan and lliliwan. As late as the Sassanian ages it continued a city of considerable 
importance. Yezdijerd, the last of that dynasty^ fled to it on his defeat by Wakasibu Saad^ 
and we may therefore date its decline from the invasion of the Arab hordes, a. d. 636, when 
Mahomedanism succeeded to the religion of Zoroastea. 

* Genesis x. 2 to 12; and for other scriptural notices refer to II. Kings xvii. 6 to 11 ; II. 
‘Chronicles v. 26. b. c. 716— 71'*>» 

t Royal Geographical Journal, part 1 of 1839, pp. 38, 39. 
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Hystaspos, and Alexander led Iheir mail-clad legions, their elephant 
trains, and unwieldy engines of war through its -defiles, when con- 
quest or the suppression of rebellious subjects induced them to quit the 
genial climate of royal Ecbatana for a descent on the more fertile, 
but more sultry plains of Babylonia and Assyria. It was then, as 
it is now, the main pass on the high road between those provinces 
and the royal city, and formed the boundary between Media and 
Assyria ; and in the subsequent dynasties of the Seleucidte, the Par- 
thians, and the Sassanians, it undoubtedly held a conspicuous place in 
the boundary compacts entered .into by the successive rnonarchs that 
have ruled over these disturbed tracts; and, strictly speaking, at the 
present time forms the line of demarcation between the Ottoman 
and the Persian empires. # 

The ascent of the most difficult part of the pass occupied us exactly 
an hour from the Ilisliiweh plain, and in this short time the temperature 
had varied sonic 25®. The oppressive heats of the plains were exchang- 
ed for the bracing air of the mountains, and the wearied spirits of the 
party rose in the same proportion : even the very mules, notwithstand- 
ing the labour they had undergone in the asc(*nl, seemed to gain renew- 
ed vigour, and now trudged lightly along with their heavy loads at a 
quickened pace. 

Half way up the pass stands a venerable arch of white marble, from 
whence its name 'I'ald Girrah.* It is no doubt of very great antiquity, 
but bears neither inscription nor design. The architecture, though not 
of a superior order, is massive and well-defined. It was, however, 
viewed with interest from the historical associations probably connected 
with it, contrasting vividly with its present bleached and time-worn 
appearance. 

Quitting the short angular turns that we had been compelled to lake 
on the ]|scent of the pass, at 11.20 we entered the narrow defile, or 
gorge, which severs the higher range of Mount Zagros from the lofty 
crest of the Band-i-Noah -Chain. This chain is the most westerly of the 
Persian mountains, and forms the great barrier between the alluvial 
plains of Assyria east of the Tigris, now termed Irak Arabia, and the 
mountainous districts of Persia. 

The scenery at this time became very grand. On cither hand the 
dark foliage of the oak, overspreading the sides and summits of the 
mountains, was here and there relieved by a bare abutting crag. A 
brilliant moon over head reflected its beams on the pale arch holding 
the road,” now left honoured in its solitude a thousand feet below us. 
The road continued to ascend through the gorge in a general direction 


* bee Major Ra^vlinson’s Notes in Royal Geographical Journal, before quoted. 
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of 13D® ; until we arrived at the village and Khan* of Siirkhi-Dezr, at 
midnight. Here wc halted for the night, glad enough to exchange the 
light clothing in which we had been clad since leaving Baghdad for the 
warm beds that awaited ns, spread out under the canopy of heaven on 
the house-tops of the village. Sleep, however, did not visit us as soon as 
we expected, although we had now been without rest for twenty-four 
hours, — the splendid scenery around, and the delightfiil change in the 
climate, serving as a subject of conversation for some time after we had 
retired to rest. 

August 28th . — Resumed our march through the defile at 5, over a 

* The remains of a fire temple are seen close to the Khan, supported on massive arches. 
This interesting relic of Magian adoration is on a spot well selected by 

“ Those who made their altars the Ugh places of earth, o’er-gazing mountains.” 

The fondness of the early Persians for elevated sites whereon to perform their religious 
observances has often been remarked, and TIerodfitus, in speaking of them, remarks : — 

“ Their custom is to offer, from the summits of the highest mountains, sacrifices to Jove, 
<listinguishing by that appellation all the expanse of the firmament. They also adore the siin, 
the moon, earth, fire, water, and the winds, which may be termed tlieir original deities.” — 
Hook i. chap. LSI. 

lie, however, shortly afterwards distinctly states that they possessed no temples, and sneri- 
ficed without the aid of fire. Hut in these respects wc may presume tlie historian has derived 
his information from a wrong source, for fire temples must have originated when the system 
which Zoroaster is reputed to have founded, or reformed only, caused a revolution in the more 
aneient forms of worship. Indeed, long prior to the era of Herodotus, wc have undoubted 
evidence in scripture history of the existence of temples, and the employment of fire as a 
sacred element in connection ivith the Mithraie worship of the sun. In II. Kings .\xiii. 5, 10, 
11, 10, -some seventy-tive years before (^yrus ascended the throne of Persia, and consequently 
nearly a century and a half before Herodotus was born, — we have the mode of the Mithraie 
worship distin(‘tly rharaeterised almost in the words of that author himself : and the houses of 
the high places which Josiah destroyed cannot hut signify the temjiles that had become dedi- 
cated to the new doctrines atteinliiig the worship of the elements. 

Rollin (art. iv. chap. iv. book iv. of his Ant. Hist.) in quoting from Xenophon, notices 
the arnhiguitv of the ancient authors, hut would also lead us to suppose that temples were 
inconsistent with the right worship of the Deity, who, according to the tenets of flbroaster, 
should he adored in the 0 [)en air ; and relates that Xerxes wantonly ilestroyed the Grecian 
temples as being ineonijiatihle with ordained observances ; yet he subsequently admits that 
one of the great effects of the reformation of Zoroaster was the institution of temples in which 
the sacred fire was carefully preserved. 

We are aware, at the same time, that the destruction of the Grecian edifices took place 
when Xerxes made his inroads into Greece ; for we have authentic accounts of the barbarous 
retaliation that Alexander the Great, in a fit of intoxication, practised after the fall of Persepolis. 
Tlic reasons, therefore, that induced Xerxes to raze the temples of Greece, must be assigned, 

I think, to the acts of the iconoclast rather than be viewed in the same category as Xeno- 
phopi^for Zoroaster, although we are ignorant of the precise period of his advent, is well 
known to have flourished long before the reign of Xerxes, — ^indeed, in an age j trior perhaps to 
the Median, if not even anterior to the Assyrian monarchy : we may consequently presume 
that the monarch was a follower of the reformed religion, and perhaps a frequenter of these 
esteemed edifices, whose existence, ab initio, appears to have been essentially rec^uisite to 
the full working of the system. 
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very rough road, and so narrow at times that the caravan was contpellcd 
to proceed in single file. The morning was very cool and pleasant, a 
fine easterly wind blowing down the defile. /Vt 6.55 we arrived at the 
ruins of the old fort of Sar-inil, anciently called Tur. From Surkhi- 
Dezr to this place the general bearing is ISS*'. On the route we in- 
quired of our guides the present name of the Zagros Range to our left, 
and were surprised at hearing the appellation of Zarr applied !o it. Major 
Rawlinson deems this the original of the Greek Zagros, which is, indeed, 
probable. At the old fortress of Sar-mil the space between the mountain 
ranges gradually expands as they extend to the SE. into the rich plain 
of Kirrind, abounding in water, and studded with the neat villages of the 
Kirrind Ryots. Sar-rnil is mentioned in the old Tnreo-Persian treaties 
as the boundary of their respective eiT^ires in this part, and a garrison 
formerly occupied the spot. We were informed, with great gravity, by 
a greybeard of our party, that an old well, now filled with rubbish, was 
actually stored with charcoal for the delineation of the frontier line 
when the last treaty was framed; nor did our laughing and incredulity 
at all disconcert him. 

At 7.5, remounting, we pushed on at a more rapid pace through the 
plain, in the direction of the Kirrind gardens, which bore from Sar-mil 
129®. We were met on our way by many of the chief people of the 
place, headed by two of the late Governor’s sons, who managed their 
horses with all the ease and dexterity of accomplished horsemen, al- 
though the eldest is barely twelve years of age. 

At 8.40 we turned abruptly to the north, towards the town, which 
now showed itself seated in a deep and romantic gorge of the heights of 
Zagros, and 9 found us located in the best room of the Governor’s house, 
surrounded by all the luxuries the place afi’orded. The owner of the 
mansion is however not here, but a stale prisoner at the capital, Teheran. 
The e^e of this individual is a harsh one, but by no means solitary in 
the annals of Persian despotism. About three years ago, he left Kirrind 
for a neighbouring village, and during his absence the Amir of Kirman- 
shah visited the place on a tour through the province. The character 
of the Arnir was stamped with the usual vicious propensities of Persian 
functionaries, and those who resided in the province under his rule 
had submitted for a long lime, with tolerable grace, to every species of 
tyranny and oppression. The Ali Ilahi, to which sect the Kirrindis 
belong, had suffered more than their Mahomedan neighbours, in having 
been called upon to submit their wives and daughters to the embraces of 
the imperious Amir. Such conduct naturally irritated these bold moun- 
taineers, and two, individuals that were sent to remonstrate with the 
haughty prince were pistolled on the spot. This led to his immediate 
assassination by the Kirrind people, who, fearful of the consequences, left 
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their houses and sought shelter in the mourntains. At this time the 
chiefs of the Kirrindis returned, and, hearing the state of affairs, sided 
with his clansmen, and this constitutes his whole offence. By oaths and 
promises of safety he was induced, after some time, to visit the capital, 
and, I need scarcely add, suffered, for his credulity, an incarceration 
that will, I fear, end only with his life. His family of four sons and a 
daughter still reside here, and came this morning to visit Major Raw- 
linson: kneeling together on the floor of the apartment, the two eldest 
boys took hold of the skirt of the Major’s coat, and, with oriental reve- 
rence, pressing it to their lips, requested, with tears in their eyes, his 
intercession for the liberation of their father. The attitude and entreaty 
of these fine boys was painfully interesting, and will no doubt induce 
the old friend and guest of their father to exert himself for his release. 

Kirrind* has an extremely pretty appearance, being situated in a deep 
gorge of the Zarr range. The houses, though small, are neat, and built 
in terraces on the slope of the gorge, with the-naked and scarped rock 
rising abruptly above them. The aspect of the village resembles that of 
Beilan, in a gorge of the Arnanus range, leadings from the Bay of Skan- 
dcrun into Northern Syria. Rich gardens extend up the defile and 
along the base of the mountain, which produce a variety of fruits, in- 
cluding the celebrated stoncless grape known as that of Kirrind. The 
willow and lofty poplar attain a considerable size on the margin of a 
mountain stream that bisects the village, and is afterwards turned off into 
smaller channels for the supply of the gardens in the plain. Several 
copious springs, issuing from the plain, which is here about three miles 
broad, add their waters to numerous mountain streams, and form the 
sources of the Abi Kirrind, the NW. tributary of the Kerkhaf river. II 

♦ Karine of Isidore of Cliarax. The village is in latitude 34° 16' 59 " by double altitudes of 
the 0. By merid. alt. 31’’16'24' N. Its chronomctrical difference east of Baghdad 
is 1° 46' 

t The Kerkha river is generally recognised as the ancient Choaspes. It was until lately 
navigable as far as Hawiza, but by the bund*’ or dike at that place bursting in 1839 its 
waters have been distributed over the whole adjacent country, — ^Ijiit principally accumulated 
in a large lake formed (by the Tigris passing through the Hud, and the Duarij stream) in the 
low ground lying between the Tigris and the Hawiza. This lake inundates the whole coun- 
try as far south as Kurna, and is connected again with the Tigris by numerous outlets, some, 
of considerable size, which debouch in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Ezra. The Suaib is, 
however, the principal mouth of the Kerkha river. It joins the Sliat-al-Arab five miles below 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

The Hud, spoken of in the above note, has given rise to much controversy. Many travel^ 
lers have treated it as a distinct river, and the compilers of a recent work entitled Ancient 
History,” erroneously identify it with the Gyndes of antiquity. The llud indeed is but a 
branch of the Tigris, and the term river, as frequently applied to it, is an egregious misnomer. 
In latitude 31° 52' N. the Tigris turns abruptly to the east; and continues this course for six- 
teen miles to the mouth of the Hud in the same latitude,* whence it again suddenly turns to 
the south. This formation of the bed of the Tigris then sufficiently accounts for the existence 
226 
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joins the main river, after flowing past Harnnabad, in the neighbourhood 
of Riidbar, about due cast of Haghdad, and south of Kirmanshah. * 

The temperature In the room at sunjise was 66°, and at 3 p. m., the 
hottest time, only 86°; a delightful change after a long residence in sultry 
Baghdad. A mild easterly wind prevails throughout the nights, and is 
followed by a rcfresliing westerly breeze that lasts 'during the day. 
These arc as regular as the land and sea-breezes experienced on the 
Malabar Coast of India. 

We spent two days in the company of our friends the Kirrindis, and 
were much pleased at the frank and hospitable reception they extended 
to us. It is true Major Rawliiison had spent some time amongst them 
when serving in Persia, and, indeed, commanded a regiment ofGurans, 
which he raised and trained,, composed solely of these mountaineers, 
many of our present friends having formed part of the corps. Of the 
Ali Ilahi sect, and jealous of inquiry into the mysterious tenets of their 
faith, they arc tolerant of all other religions, and exempt from the preju- 
dices of the fanatic Shiah. This evening the chief people entertained us 
at dinner, and sent for a parly of dancing girls for our diversion. They 
were by no moans handsome, but sang some lively Arab and Kurdish 
airs, accompanying them with the castanets. These people appear lobe 
itinerant gipsies, and load a nomade life in this part of Persian Kurdis- 
tan. They arc termed Susimani, and speak a dialect very simihir to the 
vernacular Hinduslaiii.* When young, the women arc said to be pretty, 

of the Ilud in the uiiglc of its diverging courses. The lind, from where it leaves tlie Tigris, 
pursues a direction generally of KSM., hut heroines divided into many smaller branches a few 
miles distant from the main stream, where the country is eonsiderahly (le]>resRed, and below 
the margin of the Tigris. In IS-tl I deseeiided the 11 ml in the steamer \itorris, but was 
compelled to retrace my course ngaiunt ihe stream when 1 had advanced hut twenty miles, 
from its intricate and numerous tunmigs. .A few miles further, I was informeil, would have 
conducted me into the I^ake of IJawi/u, but, impeded os I was by numerous dikes, with scarcely 
sufficient room to turn the vessel in, ami sniTonnded by hostile tribes ever ready to take 
advantage of any accident that might hnppeii to the vessel, 1 felt that the risk incurred would 
be more than commensurate with its ndvauta';:e<, even did the tleptli of the lake ])ermit of its 
navigation by the steamer, which is n very doubtful ])oiut. The Karadelh a small boat resem- 
bling a oanoe, in use among the tribes inhabiting these marshes, I nin told, performs the dis- 
tance between the mouth of the llud and llawis^a in three or four days. On the subject of the 
Hud, see also page 142, where it is alluded To in a note. 

* Rich, on his journey to Persepol is, met with a tribe of Iliyat, called Gergers, or gold- 
smiths, who seemed, by their dialect and luibits, to be a tribe of gipsies. He gives many 
phrases as obtained from them that would assimilate them to the Susimani Kurds, and, at the 
same time, show n remarkable affinity to Hindustani ; those that I can recognise I copy from 
bis work entitled “ Babylon and Perseimlis,” p. 2o9 
Ave, or Ane — Come. Ja imper—- Go. Kcni jeti — Where are you going ? Suglicrdan — What 
'iive you done? Yagh— Fire. Panec — Water. 

fn the New Monthly Magazine for June 1811, I observe, too, in a notice of Barrow’s work, 
on the Gipsies of Spain, that this remarkable tribe bears the appellation of Zincali or Zingali. 
In them perhaps, we may trace a connection with the Zengani families inhabiting this part of 
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and obtain a precarious livelihood solely by the exercise of their Paphian* 
vocations. The better classes of the profession are^ however, sometimes 
attached to the houses of the influential men, to aflbrd amusement to 
their families, and lead a life of comparative enjoyment, though by no 
means a virtuous one ; virtue, indeed, is unknown among them. 

Wc were busily employed during our stay here in testing the perform- 
ance of our little chronometer, which proved to be very satisfactory, consU 
dering that it had not only been exposed to a sudden change of tempe- 
rature, but had also sustained some unvoidable shocks. Two routes, 
both of equal interest, lay before us bn the morrow, but as the Calhurs, 
a large tribe, possessing the country to the south, arc in rebellion, and in 
arms against the Kirrnanshah Oovernrnent, wc arc informed that it will 
be dangerous to attempt the more frequented road by Harunabad with 
so large a caravan. At this- intelligence we arc much disappointed, for 
one object in 'coining this way is to obtain a stone that is reported to be 
covered with inscriptions at the above jdace. After some debate, a small 
party of Gurans agree to accompany Mr. II. by the lower road to Ha- 
runabad, where he will endeavour to obtain the coveted stone, or, at all 
events, procure a copy of the legend inscribed upon it ; while the bag- 
gage proceeds by an easy pass to the south, on to the capital, Gahwarah, 
where Major Rawlinson and myself will join it by a direct but more 
difficult route across the high range of the Zagros. 

. August 29/A. — The parties making the detour according to the above 
arrangement, having left before us. Major Rawlinson and myself, at 2.15, 
started on a course due north, up one of the most steep ascents that pro- 
bably a horse has ever gone ; in fact, the pace jiartook more of the clam- 
ber than the walk, over rough loose stones or masses of rock, direct 
above the village of Kirrind to the summit of the Zagros. After much 
floundering, and serious risk, both to man and horse, wc gained the top 
at 3.10, and halted to rest the jaded beasts near a conspicuous old oak, 
which stands here in solitary grandeur. What a magnificent view is 
now before us ! To the E. and NE., at a short distance, lay the table- 
flats occupying the crests of the Dalahu Range, with the solitary hamlet 

Kurdistan^ and who, though now professing Mahomedauism, formerly exercised the Susitnani 
virtues, and, indeed, own to a gipsy origin. The intcrrlmngc of the ff for the c, and the I for 
n, in the name, is wxdl known in all eastern dialerts, and Mr. BaiTow, though not venturing 
to pronouuee on the origin of the ftiinily, points out its conneetion with the east from tlie 
Sanserit roots that abound in the language of tlie tribe. Portions of this interesting rare at 
times wander into the vicinity of Baghdad, and are known to the Arabs of the plains by 
the names of Zinkani and Kauli; quasi Kaouli or Kabi^li, from Kabul, in AflTghanistnn, whence 
they are said to have originally wandered. It will be seen, too, from Colonel JlaiTiot’s inter- 
esting paper and vocabulary in the Royal Asiatic Journal, that the language of the Engliab 
gipsy is identical with the Sanscrit and Persian tongues : on inquiry, most of our slang terms^ 
as derived from this interesting race, will be traceable to some of the most primitive dialects, 
that we are at present aoquaiuted with. 
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of Biwanij in the plaili of the same name, immediately under us, and 
exhibiting in its smoke the only trace of animation around. *^he 
barren peaks of the Kal’eh Kazi group, less high, but more remote, and 
seen through the break where the Abi Zemkan forces itself, holds a cen- 
tral place ; while the lofty mountains of Shahu and Parrow, at the dis- 
tances of ninety and sixty miles respectively, terminate the pros- 
pect in this direction. To the SE. and S. the rich plains of Kirrind and 
Harunabad, celebrated in antiquity as the theatres of war and pageant, 
gradually fade in the indistinct features of the Calhur province, or 
are hid in the shade of the lofty Zagros, over which are seen the distant 
peaks of Manisht and the Luristan chain of the Kebur Kuh ; and, 
bounding the horizon to the west, thousands of feet below us, like a vast 
sea, extending as far as the eye can compass, arc the fertile and long- 
coveted districts of Babylonia and Assyria. What a rich tableau is here 
spread before the gaze of the conqueror ! I question, however, if any of 
the many rnonarchs who, from time to time, have swayed the destinies 
of Media, or of Persia, ever saw displayed, at a single glance, as we do 
now, the various provinces they so often traversed with their legions, or 
which had been gained for them by the grasping ambition of their 
ancestors. 

A round of bearings was taken from this point as follows : — North 
brow of Dalahu, extending at 325^° to 339**; high part of the Band-i- 
Noah range, 264® ; a high peak, supposed to be that of Manisht, 193i® ; 
brow of the Kebur Kuh, 165® ; another bluff remarkable point, 2®, open 
to its right ; peak of Parrow, over Kirmanshah, 84^® ; peak of Kal’eh 
Kazi near the pass, 78® ; approximate direction of Gahwarah, 83® ; 
village of Biwanij, in the plain below, distant about ten miles, 330® ; 
highest point of the Sluihu mountains, 17*. 

At 3.30, leading our horses, we commenced the descent into the Bi- 
wanij plain. The descent we found equally as abrupt as the western 
face, and riding was therefore out of the question. On reaching the plain, 
which from the summit of the range appeared quite level, but now ex- 
posed to us undulating ridges with abrupt acclivities, we mounted, and 
took the direction of Gahwarah, as noted in the bearings. After leaving 
the plain of Biwanij, the road gradually ascends over the lower slopes 
abutting from the SE. prong of the Oalabu heights. These slopes, as 
well as the higher ranges, are thickly studded with the dwarf oak, in 
pleasing contrast with the scrub-clothed soil of the intermediate plain. 
Forded the Zemkan river, whose source is in the plain of Biwanij, at 5.35, 
and ten minutes after passed the hamlet of Gowraju. Traversing the 
same kind of country, alternately over hill and dale, we reached Ga[h- 
warah at 6.45, having been met at some distance from the town by the ' 
Guian chief, with a numerous retinue, both mounted and on foot. The 
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presence of their old Colonel among them was hailed with universal de* 
light by these wild mountaineers, and was testified by wjld shouts, sham 
encounters, and firing of their matchlocks, until we reach the halting- 
place. The journey to-day, though made in the heat of the sun, was by 
no means disagreeably warm ; and an ample meal, furnished by the 
chief, who partook of it with us, soon showed, by its appearance, or 
rather by its disappearance, that our appetites bad been rendered keen 
by the bracing air of the mountains. 

Gah warah,* though scarcely deserving the name of a town, is the capital 
of the Guran country. It may contain about three hundred houses, 
which, like those of Kirrind, are flat-roofed, and rise in terraces on the 
slope of the mountain. It is the re.sidence of the chief, Shabas Khan, who 
is also the head of the Guran levies when the Amir of Kirmanshah re- 
quires their services in the field. Ten years ago, when the Persian forces 
were commanded by^ British officers, Major Rawlinson was appointed 
to raise a regiment of Gurans for the service of the Stale. This he 
accomplished, after some trouble, and resided in this locality until be 
had brought his new corps into a state of perfection almost unknown 
in these regions. He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate 
passes of Luristan and Susiana, and to this journey, and to his resi- 
dence among the Gurans, we are indebted for his admirable paperf on 
the comparative, geography and historical notices of some of the most 
interesting countries alluded to by ancient writers, and which had sel- 
dom, if ever, before been trodden by the foot of an European. A great 
change has, however, happened since the British officers were with- 
drawn, and this corps, that before consisted of near 800 rank and file, 
now scarcely mustered 350 bayonets. Oppression, wages in arrear, 
irregular service, and a thorough absence of system, are the chief causes 
of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a more or less 
degree, on the whole Persian army, under the imbecile government of 
the present Shah, and the tyrannical conduct of provincial governors. 
At the present time Mohab Ali Khan, the Amir of this province, is com- 
pelled to confine himself to the city of Kirmanshah, the large tribe of 
the Cathurs having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, 
but to obtain the justice which has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to which taxation had of late been raised rendered it utterly im- 
possible for the poor cultivators to comply with the increased demands; 
and then the rapacious agents of so worthy a master, equally alive to 
their own interests, resorted to a system which in a very short time left 
the brave but oppressed Ryot nothing but his sword to subsist by. Can 
* Gahwarah is in latitude 34^ 20' 35' N., by doable altitudes of the O; by mer. alt. 
34<>20' 13* N. ; and is east of Baghdad P56'05'. ' ^ 

t Notes on a March from Zohab to Khuzistan, in the Royal Geographical Journal, vol. iz. 
1839, part 1. 
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it be wondered at, then, if that weapon was appealed 'to? The system 
adopted by these worthies, who were mostly confidential Sirbaz of 
Azerbijan, and not remarkably celebrated for humanity, should not be 
left unrecorded. On collecting the taxes, how few were enabled to 
realise the sum demanded from the augmentation of the imposts, I 
have already shown. It became necessary to borrow the deficiency to 
save the individual from a prison. Advantage, too, was taken of the 
lime for levying these dues when the crops were nearly ripe, and when 
the abstraction of the Ryot from the scene of his toil would be attended 
by utter ruin. In this alternative there was no remedy but to obtain 
from the Agent himself, who — having foreseen, and indeed created the 
calamity — was ever ready to lend, at an exorbitant interest, the sum re- 
quired ; the flocks, crops, and cVen the household goods, of the borrower 
being at the same time mortgaged as a guarantee for payment. TJie 
result can easily be anticipated : debt accumulated on debt, and within 
a year the whole property of a once thriving family became a prey to 
the officers of Oovernment who should have protected it ! Families thus 
driven from their peaceful abodes infested the highways in search of 
pin n't! er. 

Troops were sent to quell the disorders, which had originated in the 
acts of Government, and, failing in their object, from the nomade habits 
of the marauders, the tribe to which they belonged was not only com- 
pelled to refund a sum equivalent to the properly said to have been 
stolen, but, at the same lime, was bound in the payment of a large 
amount for the future transgressions of the delinquents. The grasping 
policy- of the Amir or his subordinates soon found pretences for the 
acquirement of a penalty which coercion could alone obtain, — the at- 
tempts at which occasioned a general appeal to arms, and finally ended 
in open rebellion. The state of the troops in the province, from the 
causes already related, was unequal to the emergency, andjhe Amir 
was thus compelled, by a disgraceful compromise, to pacify the insurgents 
until reinforcements are obtained from4he capital. Before, however, 
this visitation takes place, the tribe will have abandoned the soil for . 
some more peaceful district, leaving nothing but ruined hovels and 
smoking fields for the oppres.sorto glut his vengeance upon. Thus are 
individuals driven to crime, whole families ruined, tribes forced to quit 
the territory derived from their ancestors ; and to these causes we must, 
in a great measure, assign the depopulation and impoverishment both * 
of Persia and Turkey. 

All this is, however, a digression from the description of Gahwarah, 
which I now resume. Of the same elevation above the sea as Kirrind, 
it lies at the foot of what may be termed the SE. prong of the Dalahu 
range, the culminating point of the Zagros. If we- except the project- 
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ing point of Ban-zardeh, the form of this high ridge, or crest, may be 
likened to an irregular horse-shoe, with its convexity to the NW., and 
its prongs gradually curving, at a distance of ten miles apart, to the 
south-eastward. The village of Kirrind occupies a position near the 
extremity of the western prong, while the interior, or concavity, is filled 
up by undulating slopes from the eastern ridge, terminating in the plain 
of Biwanij. 

In this concavity, the Abi Zemkan takes its rise, and, running to the 
SE., at a distance of three miles west of the town of Gahwarah, to the 
same length south of it, turns abruptly to the north, and again passes 
close to it to the eastward, thus making a eircuil of the" SE. prong of 
the mountain.* Confined between the east faeeof Dalahuand the steep 
barren cliffs of the KaPeh Kazi chain to the eastward, it pursues then 
nearly a direct course of north until past the oblique declivities abut- 
ting from the NE. brow of Dalahu, in the neighbourhood of Bibiyan 
and Kal’eh Zanjir, when it receives many petty adjuncts, and in the 
winter becomes a considerable stream. It then diverges to the west 
and NW., keeping the latter direction through the vale of Darneh,t 
bounded by the undulating peaks of the PnshliKuh to the west, and by 
the precipitous range near which the ancient city of Darnch stood to 
the right ; finally falling into the Abi-Shirwan, or upper Diyaleh, oppo- 
site the base of Nilarnbii Range, a few miles south of Oundar, in the 
Sulirjiaiiiyeh territory, and about 100 yards cast, or above the ancient 
bridge of eight arches that in former limes spanned the Abi-Shirwan, 
and conducted directly from Sulimaniych to Kirmanshah. The Guran 
KurdsJ are represented as a brave, frank, and hospitable race, and, like 
most mounlainccr.s, are hardy and enduring. They are, however, prone 
to quarrel, and serious frays, terminating in bloodshed, and the almost 
total extinction of the rival factions, arc said to be of frequent occur- 
rence. An injury is seldom forgotten, and will, sooner or later, be re- 
venged. These contentions generally originate either in domestic broils 
or clan hatreds, and are at times secretly encouraged by the Persian 
authorities, who find it difficult to coerce them in their mountain fast- 
nesses, and whose policy is, therefore, to keep them in check by intes- 

* The ranges on either side of the Zcinkan expose veriieal limestone strata, much abraded 
by the actidn of the stream. 

t See Herodotus in Clio, 189. In describing tlie Gyiides ho expressly states that that river 
ran through the country of the Darneans; we can, therefore, I think, without being far wrong, 
identify the Diyaleh with the Gyndes of antiquity. The ruins of Darnch are still to be seen, 
it is said, on the left bank of the Zemkan, and an old man now residing at Az-galleh is pointed 
out as the last lineal descendant of the proud family of the Dariicans, who so long ruled over 
the district. At all events the name is well known, and Major Rawlinson also assigns the 
Dama of Ptolemy to this locality. Royal Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part 1, p. 29. 

i Like most of the Kurdish tribes, they occasionally wear, when at war, an armour consist- 
ing of a chain head-piece and a shirt of mail. 
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tine discord. Very little is known of the peculiar and mysterious 
tenets of their faith, which appears to embody the various doctrines of 
Judaism, of Christ, and of the Shiah Mahomedans, from the time of 
Moses to that of Ali. They are termed Ali Ilahis, and are supposed 
by Major Rawlinson to be of Jewish origin. It is said their religion 
enjoins that, at certain periods, they shall congregate at night in a parti* 
cular spot. At these times the greatest license is said to prevail, a'nd 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes to form part of the ceremonies 
prescribed by their singular creed. In this respect they resemble in 
their faith the Ancyrians of Syria, if the conjectural stories related of 
them have any foundation on truth. It is certain, however, that a more 
than masonic sccresy is maintained among them in regard to the mysti- 
cal rites and ceremonies connected with their religion, and that they are, 
moreover, exceedingly jealous of inquisitive inquiries on the subject.* 
Both the Ali Ilahi of the Zagros and the Ancyrians, inhabiting the lofty 
range of the same name to north of the Lebanon, in Syria, may, indeed, 
be remnants of the early Babylonians, who we know on their religious 
festivals indulged in every species of libertinism and licentiousness ;f 
and these, on the irruption of the Medes and Persians, and the spread of 
the Magian theory over the land, for the purpose of enjoying in peace the 
worship of their fathers, may have retired to the almost inaccessible but 
secluded summits of the highest ranges on either hand. The Ali Ilahis, 
as well as the Ancyrians, when sojourning in Mahomedan cities, out- 
wardly conform to the ceremonies of the established faith. They also 
adopt the deportment and dress of their Mahomedan rulers, so as not to 

* I remember, when travelling in Syria with the late Dr. Floyd, in 1840, that an Ancyrian 
guide had been furnished to conduct me from Antioch to Siiadujeh. Having heard much of 
these singular people, and being anxious to verify some of the stories related of them, when 
arrived at a secluded spot amid the beautiful scenery bordering on the Orontes, I ventured 
to inquire, by a general question, the nature of the faith existing in the mountain. 1 had been 
conversing with him before on other topics connected with the Government and the road, to 
which be responded readily, but I had no sooner changed the subject to what affected him per- 
sonally, than I found myself alone, the guide having sprung into a neighbouring copse, and 
was instantly lost to view. I afterwards regretted the curiosity that had prompted me, for I 
lost my way, and had to remain all night exposed to a violent thunder-storm. 

t Herodotus, book i. chap. 199, and many other authors describe the curious customs of 
the Babylonians on their religious festivals. At these times money was collected and applied 
to sacred purpoMS. The same orgies may be observed at the present day in many of the 
Hindu tem jAer,' hot only during the great festivals, but at other times, when a profit is derived 
from the intercourse of pilgrims and visitors with the professional actresses, attendant at the 
who are selected for their beauty, and devoted to this service from an early age. 
civilized Greeks, during the Graeco- Macedonian occupation of this country, 
on dedicated to Bacchus and Serapis, abandoned {hemselves on this soil to 

every sphm of license and extravagance ; and, in celebrating the rites of the Dioscuri, they 
probah^ excelled their' Babylonian archetypes in the extent to which their debaucheries were 
carried. 
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excite the prejndicea of the fanatic people.* I have, however, heard 
both parties regret the necessity that'compeiled them tp resort to the de* 
ception, and have even seen the former mimic the devotional prostrations 
of the “ true believer.” 

The Ali Ilahi, though generally congregated on and around the higher 
parts of the Zagros, sometimes descend, in the winter, to the more genial 
climate of the neighbouring plains. A few scattered families were also 
met with by Major Rawlinson in Lurislan, but, I believe, the Gurans 
seldo’m venture into the more northern districts beyond Zohab.f 

Whatever the religious code of the Guran may be, it is evident that 
his moral one is not of a very high order, and that the precepts incul- 
cated in the Persian youth during the age of the greater Cyrus have been 
either forgotten or perverted in the lapse of ages. The art of drawing 
the bow, indeed, is still retained, but, instead of the warlike weapon of 
the name, U is that now termed par excellence the “ long-bow.” 'Phe 
strict regard to truth is, in fact, as foreign to them, and to the whole 
Persian nation, at the present time, as is the use of the primitive weapon’ 
of our forefathers. Dr. Ross, who visited the Guran camp in J835, 
furnishes me with a characteristic anecdote of these people, but it will 
equally apply to the whole Persian nation, who individually and collec- 
tively from the Khan to the Fellah are unworthy of belief. I copy it 
from his journal in his own words “ To-day had a good specimen of 

* The All Dahl, when in their own villages, if we may judge by their acts, do not deny 
themselves the use of wine or spirits, nor do they abstain from the prohibited food of the 
Koran ; on the eontrary, they indulge freely both in swine’s flesh and intoxicating liquors. 

The features of the Ali Ilahi, as well as of the ailjoining tribe of Calhur, certainly disiday a 
.lewish cast, and warrant the supposition of their Jewish origin; and their own trailitiqns anti 
Judaical doctrines tend to strengthen the inference. If not, therefore, of a Babylonian stock, 
we must view them as a remnant of the Samaritan captivity. Asiatic history abounds in in- 
stances of the depopulation of conquered towns by victorious monarchs, and in the substitu- 
tion of other races for the primitive occupants, in order to maintain a peaceful possession of 
the newly acquired country. See Ilccren on the Constitution of the Medo-Persian Kmpire, 
chap. ii. p. 4. Scripture History also furnishes us with many examples of such transactions, 
particularly when Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (II. Kings xvii. 21), took men from Babylon, 
Gutbah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
Jewish chives that be removed into Assyria. In verse 6 of the same chapter it expressly 
states that he placed them in Halah and Habor. The former has been already identified with 
the moilem Holwan (R. G. Journal, vol. ix. part i. p. 35) and the Calah of remote anti- 
quity, and therefore little room is left to doubt but that both the Ali Ilahi Onrans and the large 
tribe of Calhur are the descendants of the Samaritan captives. The retention of their religion 
and mysterious usages will correspond well with the anathemas launched against them by 
Moses in Deuteronomy xxviii. 36, 37. where it says. " The Lord shaU bring thee, and the king 
which thou sholt set over thee, unto a nation which thou, neither thy fathers, have known, and 
there «i»«lr thou serve other gods, wood and stone, and thou shalt become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a byeword, among all nations whither the Lord shall leml thee.” See also Levit. 
xxvi. 32, 33, and 39. 

t Bibiyan, Kal’eh-Zanjir, and Palan, are their most northern positions. 
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Kurdish oaths. The Prince of Kirmanshah had sent an official to inquire 
into an accusatiqji laid by some travellers against certain people in 
Zohab (naming every individual), of having beaten and robbed them 
while lodging in their houses. The officer was very fierce on his 
arrival, and nothing but the restoration of the property, and severe 
punUhment of the delinquents, would satisfy him. Sulliman Khan, the 
blind chief of the Ouran Kurds, who rents the Zohab districts for 10,000 
Tomauns, ordered the accused before him. To-day they arrived in 
custody of the prince’s official, who, however, seemed wonderfully 
changed, and said he should be satisfied of the innocence of the sus- 
pected parties if they gave their oaths: the fact is, in the mean time he 
had been bribed. The Kazi was called, and they, being Sunis,* were 
to be sworn bn the Koran by thj? three divorces of their wives and by 
the Khan’s head. The former was readily agreed to : to the latter they 
demurred a little, but upon the 'Khan saying, ‘If you are not guilty, 
swear,’ the spokesman said, ‘ Oh yes ; whatever the Khan says we will 
swear to.’ After the usual ablutions, no Koran could be bad among 
nearly 2,000 of the faithful. At last Major Rawlinson produced one, 
and the ceremony was completed, a small stone being thrown down for 
each vow of divorce.’* The Doctor concludes with, “I never saw a more 
barefaced prostitution of any law or religion.’.’ 

August 30fA. — A cool morning succeeded to a rather warm and rest- 
less night. The situation of the chief’s residence debarred our enjoying 
the light airs that blew from the eastward, and the myriads of tormenting 
sandflies that shared our otherwise comfortable apartment admitted but 
of little repose. Being anxious to conceal as much as possible the nature 
of our operations from the natives. Major Rawlinson withdrew, attended 
by the villagers, to the cool shade of some luxuriant walnut trees, 
while I occupied myself in taking the necessary observationsf for ascer- 
taining the position of the place. This was satisfactorily accomplished 
without exciting suspicion : and here I may remark, that a too great cau- 
tion cannot be observed by travellers in this respect when journeying 
among superstitious Asiatics ; for a casual display of a brass instrument, 
by exciting the cupidity of the lower orders, may tempt them to plunder, 
and at the same time cause, in the minds of the better classes, a distrust 
as to the motives of the stranger in visiting so distant a country, which 
may terminate in the loss of his liberty, or even be attended with serious 
risk to his life. 

* , Jt must be remembered that the Gurans, as I have before remarked, conform to the usages 
of iiie Mahomedans when in the towns, or in the presence of Mahqmedan functionaries, and 
are judg^> I believe, in all respects with the same forms as the real followers of the Prophet 
in the law courts ; or, which is oftener the case, condemned unheard, unless, indeed, the 
rigour of the edict be softened by the administration of a timely bribe. 

t results ofAhese observations are given at page 159, under the bead Gabwarab. 
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A sumptuous breakfast was discussed in company with our host and 
a Sinjabi chief. The viands were laid on carpets, spread on a raised 
platform, built around the trunks and under the umbrageous foliage of a 
copse composed of the walnut, the willow, and the stately poplar. 
Numerous artificial ducts convey Ihe clear cold waters of the Zemkan in 
every direction around us. Uniting at a point about fifty yards beyond 
where we are seated, they form a cascade, and serve to set in motion a 
few Jlour-mills that are now in active operation, and lend their aid to 
the suppressed murmurs of the torrent below in breaking the otherwise 
general stillness of the surrounding scene. 

Some anxiety is now felt at the non-arrival of Mr. H., who should 
have joined us this morning from Harunabad by the unfrequented road 
through the mountains to the south. The state of the country, indeed, 
causes serious alarm at his protracted absence, and as a further delay 
here will prevent the execution of our plans, we are compelled to leave 
in inquietude and uncertainty. At 2.55 p. m., -therefore, we resumed our 
route, after despatching some horsemen to the south in quest of our 
friend. Our course now lay along the left bank of the Zemkan, up the 
valley of the river in a direction of north. At 3.30, the river was ^forded 
again, and a general, but rather circuitous route was kept of 56®, while 
ascending the northern slopes of the Kardi Eazi range. At 5 the 
head of the pass was reached, after traversing a rough road over undu- 
lating ridges, bearing a sorry and barren aspect, but here and there re- 
lieved by small hamlets, surrounded with willows in* the vicinity of a 
winter torrent. The head of the pass is about one and a half mile distant 
due north of the high peak called Kal’ch Kazi, and which gives its name 
to the whole range. From this point the extensive and fertile plain of 
Mahidasht is seen covered with the temporary villages and tents of the 
nomadc tribe of Sinjabi. This tribe is a comparatively rich one, if we 
may judge from the number of the flocks that are seen browsing on the 
slope of the mountain and in the plain below. Descending into the 
plain, we continued a direction of 67®, at a more rapid pace, feeling some 
relief after our late mountain scramble. At 6.30, the road taking a di- 
rection of east, the following bearings were observed: a small fortified 
mound, probably an ancient tumulus, 20®, distant three miles; a small 
walled town or village, 56®, seven miles distant ; wailed village of 
Ohargunish, with an. ancient tumulus close to it, 125®. At 7.50 the 
small, but at times impetuous Mirikh was forded. This now insignifi- 
cant stream becomes deep and rapid in the winter. It rises in the plain 
about sixteen miles due south of Mahidasht, and, passing that village^ 
continues a north direction until it* meets the Kara-Su in the plain of 
Kirmanshah. At 8.16, a small village at the foot of the low range of 
Kamr-zard, bounding the. Mahidasht .plain to the eastward, became our 
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balling-placq for the night : a more miserable abode could scarcely be 
met with by those unaccustomed to wayfaring in the east than the one 
we at present occupy. A raised platform of mud, on which the Khan or 
chief receives his guests, holds bis councils, and dispenses justice, seem- 
ing to be the most inviting spot the place afforded, was obligingly given 
up for our accommodation. This was situated in a small enclosure, 
which boasted, besides the platform alluded to, of two small mud tene- 
ments, in which were secluded from mortal gaze the females of the 
Khan’s family. The area of this den was occupied by mules, cows, 
sheep, goats, horses, and the other paraphernalia of a moving commu- 
nity ; in addition to the goods and passengers of a Persian caravan, which, 
among other rare and live specimens of the genus homo, bears, in not 
very carefully sealed coffins, ll?e corrupt remains of departed Shiahs on 
their way to the holy shrine of the sainted Hussein at Kerbela for in- 
terment. The stench arising from the cattle, from these disgusting relics 
of humanity, and from the accumulation of every species of filth in the 
interior of the place, was sufficient in itself to render the attainment of 
sleep a luxury to be desired. The evening meal which our saddle-bags 
furnished was hastily despatched, when report was made of the non- 
arrival of three of our servants that had preceded us. All was now bustle 
and CQnfusion, for no doubt existed as to the cause of their absence in 
this disturbed district. Horses were rc-saddlcd, and a large number of 
armed men, headed by the Khan himself, issued forth on the search for 
the missing party. Sleep was now out of the question, if, indeed, the 
numerous tormentors whieh infested our clothing would have otherwise 
permitted it. In a short time one of the missing servants, a Christian 
of the name of Sarkies, half dead from excessive fear, rushed in, and com- 
menced a serio-comic harangue by disavowing bis own identity, franti- 
cally exclaiming, “I am not Sarkies” — “This is not Sarkies that you 
see,” and followed the sentences up with a copious burst of tears. This 
conduct in a stout, thick-set fellow, armed to the teeth as he then was, 
was too ridiculous to bo borne, and, moreover, it prevented our obtain- 
ing any information as to the disaster. The production of the Fellek, 
used in bastinadoing, soon operated as a sedative, and the threatened 
administration of that wondhrful medicine instantly restored his scattered 
senses. It appears from his account, that, anxious to have a place ready 
for his master’s reception, he was induced to push on ahead of the 
party, particularly as a fine open plain was then before him. Two 
other servants followed his example. They had not gone far when dusk 
set in, and, coming upon a branch road, they, stopped at a village near 
at hand to inquire their way.^ The artful villagers, ever ready for plun- 
der, purposely misled them, and three individuals, said to belong to a 
strange tribe, '^ho happened then to be stopping at the village, mounted 
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in pursuit.^ The party was soon overtaken, and, as a matter of coarse, 
abandoned their mules as soon as the horrible yell of the pursuers 
reached their ears: without waiting to observe the numerical strength of 
the foe, which in this instance exceeded not that of their own party, 
and were by no means so well armed^the prudent Sarkies beat an igno- 
minious retreat, and, luckily, in the dark stumbled on the party senf out 
in search. On being questioned as to why he wore arms, he candidly 
avowed that a desire of distinction had made him vain enough to equip 
himself in martial guise, but he had learnt from the experience of this 
eventful night that the hero became him not, and discreetly enough 
determined for the future to abjure so perilous a pursuit. He was dis- 
' missed after an admonitory caution ; and, heaving a long-drawn sigh, 
congratulatory of his escape from broken bones, he retired crest-fallen 
to his lair, and no doubt mentally pondering 

** On the dangers that environ 

The man who meddles with 'cold iron.’* 

The night was passed in hearing the numerous conflicting reports 
that hourly arrived, but conveyed no satisfactory intelligence ; and 
while Major Rawlinson gave audience to the incongruous relators, I 
endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain the meridian altitudes of Saturn and 
Jupiter, in order to fix the position. The task, however, was a hopeless 
one, for the influx and reflux of the mob, coupled with the stamping of 
the cattle’s feet, caused such a tremor on the ground that the mercury 
in the horizon was perfectly useless. 

When morning dawned, nine prisoners that had been brought in from 
the suspected village during the night were paraded for judgment. They 
were certainly the most sinister rascals in appearance that the eye ever 
dwelt on, and their looks alone would be suiTicient to condemn them 
in the mind of a partial judge. Persian-like, they all sweyre, by God, 
by Mahomed, and by Ali, that they were utterly ignorant of the affair; 
and as to having aided, abetted, or connived at such a flagrant act as 
the plunder of an Elchi to the Amir of Kirmanshah, A1 hamd’l Allah, it 
was too well known that they were peaceful subjects of the Shah, and 
Ryots of the Amir, even to cause suspicion to rest upon them. Two of 
them, however, notwithstanding their vehement protestations of inno- 
cence, were recognised as having misdirected the servants, and were 
retained in custody. The rest were discharged, much to the chagrin of 
some of the native officers of the party, who were desirous of keep- 
ing them to grace our entry into Kirmanshah, after the prescribed 
customs, as established by precedent^ pertaining to all public entries in 
Persia. 

As the morning advanced, another of the absent party .made his ap- 
pearance in an unenviable plight, having not only his clothes much torn 
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but bis flesh also. This worthy fellow, animated by the example of the 
brave Sarkies, had fled on the first alarm, and concealed himself some 
feet deep in a hedge of briars. His great alarm had overcome the sense 
of bodily pain that he must have endured while struggling to gain a 
secure position. This he at last eflected, with the loss of his clothes, 
and more, of his skin. He was discovered in his “ form” in the morning^ 
and could, so great were his fears, scarcely be persuaded to abandon 
himself to the kind care of his friends, who, in their endeavours to re- 
lease liim from his uncomfortable bed, I am afraid, by the_ laughter of 
the relater of the story, inflicted on him a penance suitable to the ardour 
of his disposition. Bui “ arma virumque cano^ The last and only 
stout fellow of the absentees has just arrived, bruised and wounded, but 
with a merry heart alternately 'laughing at the agility displayed by his 
fellow servants, and anon cursing their pusillanimity in no measured 
phrases. The hero, be it recorded, is the cuUinier^ who, unarmed, 
saving his redoubtable spit, managed to keep the marauders at bay in 
hopes that assistance would arrive, knowing that the rest of the cortege 
could not be far behind. In this he succeeded, inasmuch as he saved 
his own mule and the property he was charged with. The robbers, 
fearing the proximity of assistance, were glad enough to decamp with the 
abandoned mules and their loads, leaving the brave artkte in posses- 
sion of the field. Seeking a secure retreat, he prudently remained until 
the morning light pointed out the direction of our abode. This man is 
a Mahomedan;and I have been thus tedjpus in describing the events that 
occurred at Kamr-zard' order to show the anUnus that actuates the 
different sects both in Persia and Turkey. The ascriber to the national 
faith possesses at all times an inherent freedom and comparative inde- 
pendence, which stimulate him to energy and stamp on him a firmness 
of character; while the contemned and despised Christian, outcast as he 
is on his naflive soil, and in a measure unprotected by the Government,, 
has long since lost all confidence in his own powers of action, and aban- 
doned himself to the current that be could not stem. Patiently, and 
with seeming meekness, he awaits the favouring eddy that ere long casts 
him into the reflux of life-waters, and thus stealthily creeps up to a pre- 
carious proximity with the overweening Mahomedan, and maintains his 
position in the undefined society of which he is a member. To effect 
this, however, he is compelled to resort 'to cringing and obsequiousness, 
to cunning and deceit, — the degrading, yet predominant, attributes of an 
oppressed people. This is, however, only applicable to the Christians of 
the towns. The Nestorian tribes, and the Christians of the Lebanon^ 
still possess a chalracter for independence and courage, and display it 
too, when the tyrannical hand of their despotic masters obliges them to 
resort to arms«‘ 
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AuguH 31^^ — Any further delay being deemed useless for the reco- 
very of the lost baggage, we left tit 11.25 a. m. Reached the summit 
of the Kamr-zard range* at 12.5, and observed Kal’eh Kazi to bear from 
it 254". Farrow hill at the same time bisected 94".. Descended into 
the plain of Kirmanshah, and kept in a direction of 112", occasionally 
winding along the base of Kamr-zard undulations. 1.30 r. m., halted in 
the shade of some trees on the margin of a pretty lake, covered with the 
beautiful and sacred lotu^. It is called Sar-abi-nilu-fir, the spring 
of the lotus fountain.” Wc are informed that it is celebrated for the 
mermaids that wanton in its waters, and much astonishment was ex- 
pressed at our incredulous looks. They nevertheless assure us, with all 
the gravity imaginable, that mermaids have not only been seen here, 
but have actually been combated with. The lake is stated to be fathom- 
less, but this statement wc can place as much reliance on as in the tale 
of the fair mermaids. A spring issuing from the foot of the undulating 
hills keeps the lake plentifully supplied with water; and close, too, are 
the remains of some ancient buildings, denoting, in all probability, the 
former existence of a firo-tcrnple upon this spot. , 

Our halt here was enlivened by the jicrformancc of a man on stills, 
who bestrode a hobby horse, lie amused us with dancing, throwing 
the .Icrid, and singing, in ex tempore verse, the praises of the Elchi- 
Bashi from Frangistan, and really displayed much agility in his various 
feats. 

Refreshed with our halt, we re-mounted at. 2.30, and crossed a small 
stream running from the lake, which must be supplied also from copious 
springs in its bed. Continued the former dircetion through the plain, 
which is highly cultivated, and is watered from the Kara-Su. The black 
tents and encampments of the Zangani ICurd.s serve as a contrast to the 
rich verdure of the extensive plain. At 4.30 a party of merchants from 
Kirmanshah, connected with Baghdad and India, met us about four miles 
from the town. These worthy people, in paying their respects to the 
Resident, had prepared in a secluded spot .some excellent cool melons, of 
which wc partook, and found very refreshing after the hot ride we had 
undergone : thanking them for their con.sideration, the journey was con- 
tinued. When about two miles from the town, a cloud of dust announced 
the arrival of an escort of honour sent by the Amir. Our negligent line 
of march was now restored to order, so as to make as imposing an 
appearance as the circumstances^would admit of; and the indefatigable 
Rejib failed not to place, in conspicuous array, the captured culprits of 
the Kamr-zard. Poor Sarkies, now divested of his martial bearing, and 

shorn of his arms, looked a very Sarkies indeed ; and, instead of seeking 

/ • 

A low undulating range, bounding the plain of Kirmanshah to the west. The small river 
Mirikh sweeps round the NW. end of the ridge, and joins the Kara-Su. 
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for new hotiours in the advance, contented himself with his humble posi* 
tion in the rear. Both parties soon neared each other, but the dust would 
scarcely permit our distinguishing the head of the procession. It turned 
out, however, to be the son of the Amir, with a numerous retinue of 
mounted officers, and some Sirbaz on foot. On meeting,- the young 
prince in courtesy dismounted to offer the greeting and congratulations 
of his father to Major Rawlinson, who received him in the same manner. 
The compliments ended, we resumed our march for the city, preceded 
by the escort ; the prince, ah interesting lad of about twelve years old, 
riding by the side of the Major, and performing his part in the pageant 
with a dignity becoming a greybeard. The advance was conducted 
with the usual display of sham encounters, and a proportionate expendi- 
ture of ammunition, and the exhibition of the “ pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war” up to the city gates. Our appearance on entering the 
town, however, more resembled the arrival of a caravan of flour sacks 
than the advent of honoured guests, for it was even difficult to distinguish 
the features of the party, so begrimed had we become from the dust 
heaped upon us by the varied evolutions of the retinue that preceded ns. 
At sunset we reached the palace of the Amir, and were conducted to the 
presence, through numerous dark and ill-arranged passages, well adapted 
for defence in troubled times. The Amir, Mohab Ali Khan, a short but 
gentlemanlike personage, attended by his brother the Governorof Lnris- 
tan, welcomed ns with dignity and politeness. He is suffering from a 
musket-ball wound in the arm, received at the siege of Herat, seven 
years ago. The usual compliments having passed, we were served with 
tea, Kallians, and sweetmeats, in a small, open, but mean apartment 
looking info the courtyard of the building. We made but a short stay 
with His Excellency, as we felt fatigued, and were glad to retire to an 
excellent house that is placed at Major Rawlinson’s disposal during our 
stay here. Our anxiety and alarms on account of Mr. H. were soon dis- 
pelled by his appearance, he having come on direct from Harunabad to 
Kirmanshah, in preference to joining us at Gahwarah. He succeeded in 
copying a Greek inscription which he found on a broken tombstone at 
that place, but failed in bringing the tablet away with him, from the 
jealousy of the natives. I shall have occasion to speak of this stone at a 
future time, and will now employ the organ in the performance of other 
duties equally essential to it, for I see a numerous array of the prince's 
domestics, bearing on metal trays a profusion of viands, to serve us as an 
evening meal, amongst which 1 recognise, by the pyramids of ice floating 
in them, sundry bowls of delicious sherbets, composed of thd lime, the 
pomegranite, and the grape. This is hospitality, indeed ! But," sad 
reflection, the poor man may be, and in all probability is, suffering 
from bis prince’s ostentation ! 
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Two regiments of foot, comprised of Azerbijan Turks, ar^ at present 
stationed in the town and its neighbourhood. The Amir, too, is a native 
of the same province, and the policy of thus quartering foreign troops in 
a distant province cannot sufficiently be extolled, as it enables the grasp- 
ing ruler to carry out his oppressive measures on the governed in toler- 
able security, and, at the same time, with a freedom from annoyance 
which might otherwise* be experienced from the employment of a 
sympathising soldiery. The great end and aim of all functionaries in 
Persia and Turkey is the inordinate possession of wealth ; and this ruling 
passion extends through all grades of individuals, from the prince to the 
peasant; from the general to the private soldier, all are alike mercenary. 
An extortionate system is speedily organised for the attainment of their 
object, and insecurity of properly soon results. Being deemed rich is an 
offence in the eye of the law, and means arc quickly found for the 
transfer of private property into the hands of insatiate authority. ^ The 
merchant is thus afraid to trade to any extent, and the cultivator will 
not sow where he cannot reap. Commerce is therefore almost entirely 
confined to the supply of the necessaries of life. Its luxuries are un- 
known, except to the dcs[)ot. The community of the city, and the in- 
habitants of the province, arc loud in their complaints at the present 
time, and many influential merchants that once resided in this favourite 
locality for trade have left the spot for less oppressed regions. 

In a former portion of the Journal I have shown the nefarious system 
adopted for the collection of the revenue, and the usurious means re- 
sorted to by the agents, who arc chiefly officers and soldiers of the 
Azerbijan regiments. They arc reputed rich enough even to influence 
the money traiifjactions of the place. 

Kirrnanshah,* under- the government of Mahomed Ally Mirza, a few 
years ago, bore the reputation, and, I believe, justly too, of a thriving 
city. This prince, unlike his successors, and, indeed, of a different stamp 
from those who preceded him, by his energy greatly improved the pro- 
vince, and a security almost unknown in Persia soon pervaded thedis- 
^Iricts under his rule. His ambition, however, led him, like the ISatraps of 
old, to covet some part of the ferlile steppes contiguous to his mountain 
territory. He was the eldest son of the Shah of Persia by an inferior* 
mother. He was undoubtedly brave, and in a greater measure inde- 
pendent. In 1821, with a considerable force, he succeeded in w'Testing 
the Pachalic of Zohab from the Turks, adding the rich plains, as far west 
as Khanakin, to the dominions of his father. His ambition did not stop 
. here; but, having gained thus much, he conceived a design of marching 
against Baghdad itself. In one or two encounters he defeated the 
Turkish forces sent out to oppose him, and in a few days, would, in all 
* Kirmanshah is in latitude 34® 18' 46' N., and east of Baghdad 2® 32'56'« 

24 6 
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probabilityt have laid siege to the city, when the cholera appeared with 
great virulence amongst the troops. He became one of its victims, and 
died in the neighbourhood of Shcrahban. The dreadful malady spread 
rapidly amongst the panic-stricken troops, who were compelled to retreat 
into their own territory, to the great relief of their Osmanli opponents. 
Since the death of that prince, Kirmanshah rapidly declined. Built on 
theskirtofan extensive and wclUwatered plain, it possesses every facility 
for becoming a rich and populous city ; and its central situation on the 
main road between the capital of Persia and the once opulent cities of 
Baghdad and Moosnl increases its local advantages. 

To the rapacity of its .successive governors, plague and cholera, those 
scourges of eastern cities, have lent their pestilential aid in reducing its 
population, which is formerly given as 33,000, a number exceeding 
perhaps by two-thirds the prc?.sent amount. It boasted, too, of some 
handsome edifices, but these for the most part have gone to decay. The 
town, indeed, has but a mean appearance, from llie approaches to it, and, 
were it not for the lofty turrets that flank the Anderiin, or “women’s 
apartment” of the palace, it would fail to strike the eye. Almost con- 
cealed in the uneven ridges of some undulating hills (Kamr-zard) that 
bound it on the south face, it is reputed hot and at times unhealthy. 
The gardens are, however, pretty, and contain some fine fruit trees. 
The slim and lofty poplar flourishes here in perfection, but is seldom 
allowed to attain to maturity in the present times. Internally, the town 
presents a picture of ruin similar to most eastern towns. The “ palace” 
walls arc surrounded by untenanted hovels, and decay presents itself 
whichever way the eye of the spectator turns. Its bazars arc but parr 
tially filled, and, with the exception of fruits, which arc abundant, offer 
but little proof of commercial enterprise. Kirmanshah was celebrated 
for the richness and beauty of its carpets, but scarcely one is now obtain- 
able. Industry, indeed, is at present unknown on the spot where thou- 
sands of busy fingers were daily occupied in weaving those beautiful 
and justly famed specimens of Persian workmanship. The causes of 
ibis lamentable decline of the trade and the arts have been already^ 
specified ; it remains only to notice that the belter sorts of piece goods 
and other European manufactures find their way here from Tabriz, and 
the refuse of the Baghdad markets is also imported by the poorer 
dealers, when the bazars of that city are overstocked. Tabriz is, how* 
ever».the chief place from whence its imports are derived. The town 
was formerly girt by a strong wall, that now exposes large gaps through 
which a squadron of horse might traverse the whole range of its streets, ^ 
rendering the gates of the city a dead letter, and merely used/rom habit 
alone. West of the town stands the Kubristan, or grave-yard, containing 
some well-kept and tolerably well-constructed tombs, the mausoleums. 
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of tbelioly Mustaheds of the place. The Necropolis, inde^, wears an 
air of cleanliness and order quite foreign to the city of the living, where 
filth, squalor, and misery, reign supreme. I here first remarked the 
singular custom of describing on the tombstone the sex and profession 
of the defunct by various devices, which, in a subsequent age, may excite 
as great an interest as the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The grave of a 
female is shown by a double comb SHI’ ^ male by a single 

one The trade or calling of the individual is known by some 
suitable weapon of war, or implement of husbandry. A few of the tombs 
were also decorated with the braided tresses of a mourning wife, or 
more probably of some betrothed maiden — afTection’s tribute to the 
departed dead. This 1 afterwards observed in the neighbourhood of 
Behistan and Sermaj. The custom'* is a remarkable one, and originated 
no doubt in a very remote age. 

* Herodotus, book iv. art. 26, alludes to this custom of removing the hair and ofFeriug it 
at the sacridees among the Issedoncs. On the death of a ])arent. and at the festivals termed 
Ttv€(na and N«/if<rta by the Greeks, ** they placed locks of hair on the tombs.” 

The UXoKafios ir(vBr)Trif)iog of ilCsehylus, as noted in the Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
evidently distinguishes this peculiar observance as a very ancient one.. Major Raulinson, in 
his Journey into Khuzistan (Royal Geographical JournaK pp. 53 and 5H of vol. ix. part 1), 
remarks at some lengtli on the same usages existing among the tribes of Luristaii ; and from 
})cr 80 oal observation I can state that it prevails in a more or less degree throughout the Arab 
tribes from the borders of the Mediterranean to the condiies of Persia as far south as the Per- 
sian Gulf. On one oceasiou 1 was an eye-witness of the deposition of this sjiccics of tribute 
to the dead. In 1842 1 had ascended a remarkable mound for the purpose of observing with 
a theodolite some conspicuous ruins on the banks of the Euphrates. The place was a lonely 
and quiet spot, on the open Desert, and, with the exception of a servant, I thought I was the 
only human being in the vicinity. 1 was astonished, how'cvcr, at hearing the low sobs and 
plaintive moans of a female, and oit looking through my telescope observed, at the distance 
of about 200 yards from me, a young Arab girl, prostrated on a newly made grave, apparently 
in the extremity of grief. Had she seen me she would undoubtedly have fled, but her grief 
absorbed all other reflections, and I crouched under the lee of the mound to watch her painful 
but interesting task. She repeatedly embraced the cold earth, even laying her lips to the 
humid soil, and uttering occasionally the most piercing shrieks, at the same time wring- 
ing her bands and beating her breast in every attitude of afliiction and woe. Violent grief is 
not of long duration, and her paroxysms soon subsided into a sullen despondency. With tears 
streaming from her fine black eyes, she afterwards proceeded to disengage every braided tress 
that adorned her head, by means of a reaping hook which is used in these parts to cut grass 
for the cattle, and then, binding them carefully to a stick that she had brought for the pur- 
pose, she forced it with her tiny hands, as far as her strength would permit, into the earth, 
at the head of the grave. Silently, and with measured steps, she then took the i*oad for the, 
tents of her tribe, which must have been at a considerable distance, for 1 watched her form 
upon the Desert with my glass as long as she remained in Tiew. It was a sight I shall scarcely 
forget*— a lone girl in sad converse with the sweet dead,” on the trackless Desert, canopied 
by the clea/blue sky, occasioned reflections prejudicial to the pomps and unseemly ceremonies 
attending the obsequies of the dead in our civilized Europe. 

In Leviticus xix. 27, ** the comers of the head” is thought by some to refer to this prac- 
tice of cutting off the hair : the above rendering, as given in the English Bible, signifies in 
Hebrew cutting off of the extremities of the hair.” It was in practice among the Gentiles 
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Though llic town of Kirmansliah possesses in itself scarcely a single 
feature of interest, the neighbourhood must be viewed as a locality 
abounding in antiquarian riches. The extensive plain on which it is 
situated, joining that of Mahidasht to the west, extends also some dis- 
tance to the east beyond the storied rock of Behistan. To the north, 
the bold and serrated crags of a spur from the great Shahu range, siir- 

when mourning for the ilead, and is condemned as an abomination. Sec remarks on Leviticus 
appended to the Analytical Dible. The rcprcMeiitation of a horse’s head, occasionally met 
with on the gravestones in this part of Persia, would refer us for its origin to a very early 
period. The ancient Greeks used it as a funeral emblem, and signified “ death is but a jour- 
ney.” Sec Greek and Roman Antiquities, under the head “ Funus.” 

The funeral processions in Turkey and Persia are still attended hy hired mourners. This is 
probably a vestige also of ancient Greek usages. These of antiquity excel the 

really bereaved relations and friends of the deceased in their wailing and lamentations. 

While on the subject of funeral /ibscrvanccs, I may ns well state that when employed 
on tlic Upper Euphrates, the sacrilegious hands of my companions exhumed, from a very 
niiciciit sepulchre, coiitigiions to the old fortress of llnlehi, the munimied remains of its 
long-biiricd occupant : one hand and a foot, with the leg-bone, were cntiix*, and I think, from 
their dimiiiutivcncss, must have been those of a woman, and, moreover, a woman of rank, for 
the face had been originally covered with n goid mask. The iipjier part of the tomb was very 
ruinous, and this may account for the other ptirt.s of the body having mouldered away. It was 
built of brick, wdtli a cii]ioIa-sliaped roof. A part of a coffin, elaborately painted, but too 
much disfigured to distinguish any device, with some shieds of apparel, were obtained, in 
addition to the mask of gold. This latter was of the purest metal, pliable, and as clean as on 
the day it was first devoted to the service of the dead. It was impressed with the features of 
the deceased, and weighed, if I remember right, about forty Gliaze,— a gohl sum equivalent to 
sterling, but its real value, from its purity, may have been about oiic-fourth more. I can- 
not find any notice of this custom as pertaining to the burial rites of any of the nations of 
antiquity, and accordingly presnine that it may have re]3reseiited, or was substituted for, the 
AavGKTj of the Greeks, and destined as a votive offering for the gnardmus of the Acheron and 
Styx. It is now, I believe, in the possession of the East India Company. The body had 
evidently undergone the usual preparations ])revioiis to interment, which the ancient authors 
clcscribe as in vogue among the Egyptians. The nails and cuticle of the extremities were 
perfect, and a bituminons snbstance was observed on fragments of the swathing : its peculiar 
odour was also manifest. On ppeuiiig the tomb, three other sepulchres of similar construction 
stood at a short distance from the spot on which this monument is erected. Time, or the 
desecrating hand of the Arab, had already 'despoiled these previons to our visit. The natives, 
however, informed us that a jewelled dagger was found on a body excavated from one of them 
a few years ago. The s]iot is one of much interest as connected with Tadmor or Palmyra. 
Tlie construction of the fortresses of llalcbiand Zelibi (their present names) has been assigned 
to the Palmyrean Queen Zeuobia, who, after her defeat by Aurelian, is represented to have fled 
to this spot, and to have been captured w hile crossing the Euphrates. 

These fortresses, erected on either hand of the Euphrates, command the gorge through 
which the river forces itself in its descent to the alluvial plains of Babylonia, and constitute a 
very strong position. 'The elevation of the citadel of Ilalebi is 316 feet above the river. It is 
in latitude 35° 42f N., and lies in the direct road between Palmyra and Nisibin, and in times 
long prior to the ZenobJ^n era may even have held a more conspicuous place, as a ceutral 
€Htrep6t between the port of Tyre and the NE. provinces of Assyria. 

I had just finished the above note, when a letter was placed in my hands by an inhabitant of 
Anah, a small town on the Euphrates. A portion of it is applicable to the above subject, and 
as 1 have never heard of a similar exhumatioo) during my service in these countries, I venture 
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mounted by the peak of Parrow, confine its breadth to a distance of 
about six miles, while its length may be reckoned as exceeding thirty. 
The waters of the Kara-Su, flowing from the NW., are met by those of 
" the Gamasab, derived from a north-easterly source, a few miles SE. of 
the town. These form the main source of the Kerkha (Clioaspes). 
Over this vast plain are scattered the remnants of antique edifices, whose 
very names are lost in obscurity. Headless columns and baseless capi- 
tals, of an unknown and unique order, border the main road, which 
passes through the plain. These serve to attract and excite the atten- 
tion of the traveller, who is soon rewarded for his past toils by the sight 
of monuments of a more absorbing interest. I allude to the Taki-Bostan 
sculptures, and the engraved tablets of Darius at Behistan. The latter, 
the most elaborate and extensive in Persia, in connection with the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Persepolis, of Ilamadan, and of Van, have already 
awakened the intellectual repose of enlightened orientalists, and will 
shortly incite, through the talents and acumen of my fellow-traveller, 
an aditional interest over the whole of the European world. This loca- 
lity, indeed, though comprising but a comparatively small portion of 
the large expanse now open to research, oflurs in itself many powerful 
stimuli to engage the active mind of the antiquarian and geographer. 

Our stay at Kirmanshah was felt as a seasonable relief after the fatigues 
of the late journey, and while Major Rawlinson’s time was devoted to 
ofiicial pursuits, mine was sufTiciently occupied in the prosecution of the 
duties of the surveyor. Our little chronometer, indeed, required all my 
care, for it now begins to be sensibly affected by the change of tempera- 
ture and the perturbations that it had sustained during the last few days 
of mountain travelling. This, however, is of no consequence, as we are 
compelled to remain in this vicinity until communications be received 
from Teheran. In the interval, a new rate will be obtained, and a visit 

to transcribe the extract rendered into English : — *' Some workmetv were lately digging under 
a part of 4;hc old castle at Anah, and in the course of their labours they disinterred an old box, 
or coffin. It was found to contain a smaller case, which, on being opened, exposed the remains 
of some wild or rare bird, swathed up in linen.” 

This rare bird we may therefore presume is a vestige of Egyptian adoration ; either the 
eagle, ibis, or a hawk, and will, 1 think, tend to show tliat Anah was^the abode of an Egyptian 
colony. The sacred birds and animals of the Egyptians were regarded with ])eculiar awe, and 
the rites and ceremonies observed on their death partook of a religious character : their bodies 
were embalmed and enclosed in consecrated coffins. Sec Herodotus, book ii: Diod. Sic. i. 
chaps; 6 and 7* 

The many substantial works met with in the bed of tlfe Euphrates, and on the islands 
contiguous to the present town of Anah, would claim them to he regarded as the relics of a 
remote age. But for the etymology of tiie present name we must, I think, refer to the 
Greek hvoBv^t which I deem strictly applicable to the locality from the many rapids formed 
by a number of rocky islands, and numerous artificial obstructions, occasioning at all times an 
impetuous and roaring torrent. To the Romans it was known by the name of Anathe. 
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to Behistaii, and return to this place again, will afford a triple test of its 
perfornfianccs. The detail of the journey hitherto has been daily added 
to the map while fresh in the memory, and it is satisfactory to state that 
the minutiae of the Road-book have, in the aggregate, been corroborated 
by our astronomical observations. 

Sept. 4/A. — The ladders for the ascent of the Bchistan cliffs being 
ready, we left Kirmanshah at S.'S a. m., on a delightfully cool morning. 
Proceeded due cast, or 90®, until 6.5, when the Kara-Su was crossed by 
a substantial bridge called Puli Shah. Continued in the same direction 
over a fine plain, having the Parrow range of hills at a distance of four 
miles to the left of the road. Passed by several villages of cultivators, 
and exchanged greetings with some caravans of pilgrims en route from 
the capital to Baghdad and Kerbela. At 9 a. m. the road inclined a 
little more northerly towards the hills over the site of some ancient 
buildings whose alignments can now scarcely be traced; but the nume- 
rous fragments of columns, cut stones, pedestals, and capitals, of a Sassa- 
nian design, attest it as a ruin of that age. 

From 9.45 to 10.15, the road turned to the north in a gradual curve 
as we rounded the termination of the Parrow range, known by the 
appellation of the Rock of Bchistan. At the latter time the Caravan- 
serai, or Khan* of the same name, received us as its tenants for some days 
to come. Its murky vaults, redolent of every ellluviurn, srnoke-begrimed 
and covered with pendent bats, afford a striking contrast to the marble 
hall arid fountained apartment of our abode of yesterday : and yet, after 
all, this is the life that charms. The real traveller, indeed, knows neither 
inconvenience nor discomfort; he sits down to hie scanty fare of an 
onion, cheese, and pure water, with more zest than awaits the epicure at 
a sumptuous repast. So long as he keeps his health, — which is certain 
unless in a very noxious climate, — he suffers neither indigestion nor 
ennui^ and enjoys that quiet sleep which is only experienced after a day 
of active exercise both of the mind and body.f 

The afterpoon of this day was devoted to cleaning the sculptures and 
inscriptions preparatory to Major Rawlinson’s revising his^ former labours. 
The ladders had been carefullyfixed, and the requisite ropes for assisting 
the ascent up the steep face of the lower portion of the scarp properly 
adjusted, beforehand. In about a quarter of an hour, not without 
sundry scratches and bruises, the platform at the base of the tablet was 
gained, and operations commenced accordingly. From this time until 

• The Kh«n of Dehistan stands in latitude 34® 22' 35* N., and is 2® 55' 38* Ef. of Baghdad. 
Thevariatioo of the needle in 1844 was 3® 44' west. 

t The incidents and danger at times attending the traveller in the east, eoupled with the 
chase of the grisly boar or the timid hare, a stray shot at the numerous wild fowl that infest 
the streams, or at partridges, ‘which abound on the mountain slopes, lend excitement to the 
otherwise tedious duration of the day’s journey. 
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the 11th of the month we remained in this vicinity. The Major con- 
stantly and indefatigably employed himself, from daylight to dark, 
revising, restoring, and adding to his former materials. This was a work 
of great irksomeness and labour in the confined space he was compelled 
to stand in, with his body in close proximity to the heated rock and 
under a broiling September sun. A scries of astronomical observations 
were daily made in the forenoons, and the afternoons were devoted to 
sketching the various objects of interest in the locality, and in taking the 
dimensions of the magnificent rock before us. To continue the journal| 
then, during the period of our stay here, would be both uninteresting and 
tedious. I will therefore attempt to describe the relics of antiquity that 
have of late so much occupied the attention of the orientalist and 
paheographer. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March into Khuzistan, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, has sufficient- 
ly established th(5 identity of this place with the Baghistan of Diodorus 
Siculus,* and with the various appellations , it has been subsequently 
known by. No one who has ever visited the spot could fail, indeed, to 
recognise it after reading the accurate description of that author in his 
history of the march of Semiramis from Babylon to Ecbatana. D’Anville, 
I believe, was the first to assign a position to it on our maps,f and Major 
Rawlinson has since corroborated, by etymological evidence, almost 
every site in the adjacent district, whose nomenclatures had cither been 
partially corrupted, or entirely lost, in the lapse of ages. 

Many travellers of various nations have contemplated, with a wistful 
gaze, these elevated petral records of a prior age, from the plain below, 
but few have had the energy to ascend for a closer scrutiny. Many 
surmises as to the nature and character of the work have at successive 
times appeared from the pen of dilfercnt individuals,!: but the best 

* Rook ii. olinp. 1. It is somcwliut remarkable that in this notice, as well as in a subse- 
quent one (hook xvii. chap. 1 1 ) of Batistan, Diodorus should make no mention of these in- 
scriptions of Darius, while he dwells with a minuteness of detail on the local features of the 
country, its pleasure gardens, fountains, and palaces. Arrian, too, in his compiled history of 
Alexander, passes by this celebrated spot with a mortifying description of the Nysean pastures 
only : and Herodotus, so generally minute in his geographical and historical details, himself 
a traveller and recorder of the deeds of most of the monarchs of Media and Persia, has on this 
subject maintained a profound silence, at a time, too, when the work was comparatively 
recent. 

t D’Anville, book ii. chap. 5, calls it Bagisiana. Its other appellations were Baptan, 
Bisitiin, Be-Situn, Bostau, and Bapatan; the first and last, according to Major Rawlinson, 
evidently applying to the whole district of Ecbatana. Bahistan is now given, Sby the latter 
authority, as its proper orthography. 

t The quaint old Tavernier, in book iii. chap. 5 of hia travels, evidently alludes to these 
sculptures. He says — ** Between Sahanah (Sehnah) and Polisha (Puli-Shah) you leave the 
only high mountain in all the road to the north. It is steep, and straight as a wall ; and aa 
high as you can see, you may observe the figures of men clad like priests,'^ with censors in 
their hands, and yet, neither can the natives tell you, nor any person knagine, the meaning of 
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represen\alion is by the late Sir Robert Ker Porter, who, as a faithful 
artist, gives, with few immaterial exceptions, a very correct delineation 
of the sculptured group. His ingenious but conjectural ideas in illus- 
tration of the design have, however, of late been overthrown by un- 
wearied application and research; and the results of this close study, 
improved, digested, and matured, by the present visit, will, embodied in 
a work, ere long be confided to the discernment of the public, by its 
talented author. 

The arid and bare range of Pavrow, bounding the Kirmanshah plain 
to the north, terminates abruptly at Behistan, about twenty-two miles 
east of that cily.^ To the east is the extensive and fertile plain of Cham- 
batan, with the winding stream of Gainasab, pursuing a 8SW. course 
through it into the regions of Lnristan. Out of this plain the rock 
of Behistan rises precipitously to an apparent height of 2,000 feet,'*^ ex- 
hibiting a bold outline of naked crags, unrelieved by a single trace of 
vegetation. *rhc scene, therefore, at present is sufliciontly striking; and 
in bygone times, when the rich plains were carpeted with a sea of wav- 
ing foliage, intermingled here and there with the summer retreats of the 
Median nobles, ^yilh llie stalely palaces and sparkling fountains of the 
Babylonian queen, or with the more recent cdifices^of Sassanian dynas- 
ties, must have worn an aspect of impressive grandeur. Bordering the 
road that led to the royal cities on either hand, it could not fail to attract 
the attention of the many proud monurchs that have encamped with 
their armies in llie adjacent plains. We learn from scripture,! as well as 
from profane history, the fondness of the early Persian kings for cursive 
records, whereon were inscribed, not only the acts and glories of the 
reign, but even the imperial sayings of adulated majesty. That this 
custom was prevalent at the court of Darius Hystaspes, we can hardly 
doubt, and, moreover, may infer that this monarch, from the great events 
that transpired during his dominion, possessed an ardent but excusable 
desire for a more posthumous celebrity. He. must have foreseen that 
the frail tc\ture of the ^KpOepai was ilLxalculaled to perpetuate 

those sculptures. At the foot of the rock runs n river, over which there is a bridge of stone.” 
Tavernier travelled in Persia in 1663, and is probably the first Enropcitn that notices this 
interesting design. Later travellers, in the exuberance of their fancies, have discovered in the 
figures a likeness to the twelve apostles. 

* Mount Bagistan is described by Diodorus Siculus (book ii. chap. 1) as dedicated to 
Jupiter, lie gives its height as seventeen furlongs, by which I presume is meant the distance 
to its summit by the road. Major Rawiinson has since ascertained its real height by trigono- 
metrical measurements as 3,807 feet above the plain. It certainly appears of less elevation. 

' t The books of Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, teem with references to the Chronicles of the 
« Persian kings; and Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Ctesias frequently mention them. The 
. latter lived a long )ime ht the Persian court, and had no doubt frequent opportunities of 
witnessing this partiality for recording. 

t Ctesias. , Iliey were made of leather or parchment 
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his chAfacter and achievementSi and mast, therefore?^ have determined 
Dd the execution of a more durable work| which should coutey to bis 
succe^SorSi and to the nation at large, not only his pedigree, bis con- 
quests, and his virtues, but, by his injunctions and precepts, remind 
them of the former glory of their ancestors, and the necessity of a strict 
adherence to the national faith. 

For the observation of all, a more appropriate spot could scarcely have 
been selected than the Rock of Behistan, where this petral record now 
exists,, in the same state, and in almost the same degree of perfection, as 
when first executed. About 800 feet above the debris^ at the foot of the 
mountain, and overlooking the plain, the face of the rock has been 
chiselled So as to expose a smooth surface for the reception of the work. 
This surface may be divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing beneath them, is the 
largest, and is thirty feet in length and twenty-six feet high. Of this, 
the sculptured slab, with a pedestal of eleveji inches, occupies fourteen 
feet; the remaining portion being dedicated to the rcooplioii of the 
archaic legend, written on four columns in the Perscpolilan cuneiform 
character. Bach of these columns, containing ninety-six lines, is six 
feet and four inches in breadth ; and a supplementary half column, now 
rhuch defaced, appears to have been subsequently appended. Imme- 
diately to the left of these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab, twenty- 
one feet in length, exhibits in three columns a transcript in the more 
elabbVAte Median tongue. Their height is the same, but in breadth they 
exceed by six inches the dimensions of the Persepolitan columns. Im- 
mediately above the Median tablet, — with its base, indeed, restingoD and 
slightly projecting over it, — is a semi-isolalcd rock inclining inwards 
towards the bill. This has been scarped on its face And sides, and bears 
a legend in the still more complicated Babylonian cuneiform, — in all 
probability a translation in that language of the original text. To the 
right of the main tablet the hill has also been srnooithcncd Tor a further 
space of six feet, and is covered with characters, but so mueh destroyed, 
either by time or the action of water, that it is even dillicult to distin- 
guish the nature of the character. I am induced td believe, however,* 
that this portion of the work may be either a record ofasubsequeht age, 
or that the same pains had not been taken for the preservation of it as 
were bestowed on the Persepolitan and Median designs. In the latter 
the rock bears evidence of a careful preparation, and has undergone the 
process of varnishing* before the engraver commenced his labours. This 

* The art of vaniiihiiig and painting on walls, and preparing Slabs for the reiS^icin'df 
designs, was well known to the ancients. Vitruvius and Pliny (liee Greek and Aati- 

qhities) describe the tnanher of preparing these slabs, and 1 have no doubt 
underwent the same process. They first covered the wall with a layer of ordifikaj^<plM(ttf,^r 
25 6 
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varnish is composo^l of a hard, flinty, and very durable substance, aod, 
whore not destroyed by thb constant trituration of rain-water finding 
its way down frciin the heights above, is as perfect and smooth as* the 
day it was laid on. The natural rock, indeed, is not diffiouit to cut, 
but the prepared portion resisted a steel chisel that we brought with us, 
with which we could only succeed in chipping the surface. The* great 
depth and well-defined outline of the letters exhibit considerable 
skill on the part of the engraver. They are one and a quarter ineb 
in length. 

'riic sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures, and are no doubt 
intended to elucidate the text below them. If we except the central 
and more elevated figure, which may represent the supreme Ormazd, 
and those of Darius and his two attendants, to the left of the design, 
we may pronounce the rest* of the group as deficient in artistical 
beauty, and, indeed, show but a hieratic style. Their forms are 
diminutive, stiff, and ill-defined ; and their habiliments, though well 
marked, betray no elegance of drapery whatever: the limbs are coarse 
and misshapen, and their countenances devoid either of animatioA or 
expression. Nine of these figures are standing, and are attached to each 
other by a long cord passing around their necks. Their hands arc 
bound behind them. The badness of design, and dwarf-like forms, in 
this portion of the sculptures, I presume, is intentional, to denote the in- 
ferior and degrading position of the captives, — the metamorphosis serving 
to convey to the minds of the ignorant and uninitiated the more exalted 
position and greater virtues of the conqueror, who is represented by a 
commanding stature, in the attitude of a victor, with bis left foot on the 

which, when dry, were successively added three other layers of a finer quality, mixed with 
sand. On this again three more layers, made of a composition of chalk and marble-dust, were 
laid, each succeeding coat being of finer quality than the preceding. They excelled, too, in 
the art of painting and encaustic vamishing ; and to this may be attributed the fine preser- 
vation of the Tak-i-Bostan sculptures (which bear at this time a very high polish) and the 
paintings met with on the walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii, on the rock-tombs of the 
Libyan Gyrene, and on the recent discoveries made by M. Botta at Kliorsabad. For the anti- 
quity of wall-painting we must refer to Ezekiel, who wrote some 600 years before Christ ; and 
«r it is not a little singular that his words should be verified at the present day by the exhumation 
of Assyrian relics, and the opening of Assyrian temples. In chap, xxiii. 14, he describes 
these paintings Men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed 
with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of ChaldM, the 
land of their nativity.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy analysed some of the ”frit” found on ancient walls, and describes it as 
.^^\§^|^ooposition resembling stone, a species of artificial lapi$ latuli, the colouring matter 
^^t'i^liieh is inherent in a hard siliceous stone. 

.. Greek and Roman Antiquities— Colour and Painting. 

* The earliest sculptures ahd carvings were thus denominated, when clumsy figures repre- 
sented the duties and othdr sacred emblems. 
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body of a prostrate foe, the tenth of the captive group, The form of the 
Great Darios is portrayed by a superior execution. His features are well 
developed, and exhibit that energy and determination of character for 
which he was celebrated. A degree of finish and study pervade the 
figure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented with bare 
feet, while his captives and followers are either sandal-clad or wear a 
coarse species of shoes. His head, surmounted by the diadem, displays, 
after the fashion of the day, a carefully-curled mop of busby hatr^ ex- 
tending nearly to the shoulders. The upper lip, too, is adorned with an 
elegant moustache, and the beard, fantastically disposed in stiff and 
separately curved tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearance. 
The left hand grasps the bow, the symbol of regal power; while the right 
is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the attitude of angry 
expostulation. The wrists are adorned with bracelets, and a girdle or 
zone, terminating in two tassels, encircles the waist of the monarch, and 
serves to bind the flowing tunic that he is habited in. A loose vest or 
jacket, with large open sleeves, completes his attire. The attendant 
guards, in their dress, differ but little from the monarch. They have 
sandals on their feet, and the head is covered with a circular cap only. 
The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal bow, and a well-stocked 
quiver hangs pendent at his back. The furthest removed from the king 
differs from Che last only in being armed with a spear, which is held 
upright by both hands in front, the shaft resting on the ground. 

The aerial figure which hovers over the centre of the group would 
seem to represent the Supreme Being ; and this idea is in a measure con- 
firmed by its also presiding over the sculptured monuments of antiquity 
met with at Persepolis. As the old Persian records always contained 
an invocation to the deity, so it would appear that their statuary tablets'^ 
likewise required to be hallowed by the introduction of the Omniscient 
Creator. Some writers have imagined that the figure merely denoted- 
the spirit of a departed monarch, and was symbolical of the immaterial 
substance of man. Others have denominated it the ^‘Ferooher”* of 
the Zend-Avesta ; the soul or spirit that presided over all the royal 
acts— a constant guardian over the regal head ; an emblem of the 
favouritism of Orrnazd — a type of the anointed of the Lord. 

From its elevated and exact central position on the slab at Behistan, 

T think, however, we may conclude it to be the effigy of the Creator 
himself. 

It ia a halMength figure, clothed with the abort vest aimilar to that of 
the king, from which depends a long flowing and plaited robe, spread, 
oat fan-vtiae at ita akirta ; a zone or girdle, terminating in anake*like enda 
'on either aide, oonfinea thia at the waiat. It ia probably the aacred fillet 

* Hwica'i SMMidiet, vol. i. pp. 206 , 206 . 
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Btill worn by all ranks of existing Gabres, in Persia, and by the Parsees 
• on the shores of Western India. The piiests of the latter wear also a 
plaited robe in some respects similar to that described above : a cir- 
cular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo; this has two 
arms, one on either side, which may represent wings, and would seem 
figuratively to imply the world and its Omnipresent Founder. 

[n the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of eternity or 
dominion ; while the right, with the arm bent and fingers extended, 
points upwards, and perhaps thus typically expresses a future state of 
existence. 

The features of this interesting figure are, however, sadly mutilated, 
and can scarcely be recognised, nor can the head-dress that it wore be 
described. The prostrate figure at the feet of the king, and the first of 
the erect captives, are in the ^ame deplorable condition. Enough, how- 
ever, remains of the first standing figure to denote a difference of dress 
from tli|B rest of the captives behind him. Ho is habited in the long 
robe, probably of the priesthood, which extends to his ankles. The 
next has a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. The third has a 
similar short tunic, and the forth a longer garment extending to the calf 
of the leg. Each alternate figure then to the end of the string is clothed 
in the dress of the second preceding him ; the last being distinguished 
only by a high conical cap, similar to thafworn by the Persians of the 
present day. This last figure appears to have been subsequently added 
to the group, and is carved somewhat deeper into the rock, in a recess 
appropriated for the purpose. 

Scattered about on the face of the sculptured slab, but generally above 
the head of the figures to whom they apply, are legends corntnemoralive 
1bf their names and pedigrees, the names of the province which they mis- 
governed, or the Satrapies over which they misruled. These are also 
in the Persepolitan cuneiform, with their Medic equivalents. The third 
atatiding figure is, however, an exception to the rule, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly on the rook 
adjoining him. 'J'he Babylonian correspondents to these several legends 
are engraved on the'pedestal which the sculptures occupy, thus forming 
one great whole, which, for elaborateness of conception and skill in 
design, is scarcely surpassed, or even equalled, by any single work of 
art in all Persia, for it contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly a 
thousand lines of complicated writing. ^ 

Both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus maintain that the Egyptians 
possessed twu forms of writing, and other authors add to them a third* 
fotnl'v^^hftse are classed as the epislolatory, the sacerdotal^ and the 
bit^rcfglyphic; 'I'be latter, we are aware, was used as a lapidary cbaraeteri 

* See note by Lsreher, in the EuglUh Trtnilition of Herodbtut, Euterpe 36. 
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and in this respect we niay assimilate to it the cunefited letters of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. The very form, indeed, would 
cause this species of writing to be adopted by the early engravers 
as the most easy'and simple, and in this resided the primitive printers 
of England followed in their wake, for the angular form of the old 
English letters was the best adapted either for the speedy formation of 
types or for Ihe'trade of the stone-cutter ; and as subsequent improve- 
ment in the arts, combining greater skill and dexterity of band, enabled 
the moderns to employ the more elegant Roman, or the still more grace- 
ful Italic characters for the purposes of their vocation, so it may have 
been with the ancient races of Babylonia and Media, who, on the adop- 
tion of a new style, may have lost imperceptibly all traces of the old.^ 
It is hardly possible to suppose, from its formation, that the cuneiform 
could have been used in a cursive form in the numerous archives of the 
Persian kingdom, and we may, therefore, presume, that the courtly 
documents styled by Ctesias BoiriXfMii were written in a character 

more suitable to an amanuensis, and answering to that employed on 
the epistolatory correspondence of Egypt. 

Be this as it may, however, a few months will disclose the at present 
hidden meaning of this extensive legend ; and the ray that has just 
dawned on literature at Behistan may yet illumine the daskand myste- 
rious pall that enshrouds the early history of tlie world. The excavated 
relics from the Assyrian cities of Khorsabad and Nimroud are already 
beginning to unfold to the master mind that wrought out the purport of 
these fragments of Darius Hystaspes, a narrative of events connected 
with that era; and the extensive plains of Babylonia and Susiatia yet 
contain entombed in their numerous mounds a vast heap of archaic 
legends that would further enrich the materials of the historian. m 

The portion of these demi-reliefs of Darius that partakes not of the 
hieratic style of sculpture may be considered as a good specimen of the 
age in which he lived. The art at that time in CJreecef began to as- 
sume a degree of perfection that had been but/partially'developed in the* 
previous century, and which had Been kept back by a too strict adher- 
ence to conventional forms. As we possess no informaiion relative 

* Within the 4nst twenty years the old English writing has been in m great measure 
abolished in school exercises for more useful attainments, and now, I believe, is seldom used, 
except to graee a deed of settlement, a tomb-stone, or a power of attorney. Were England 
overran with suceewiVe revolntiona sndi as once shook the former mighty empires of the east, 
in winch the eword, fbr centuries, took the place of the pen, and in wbieh all enisive record 
were either destroyed or perished in the ruins of the public edifiees, it is not improbable, mdeed, ' 
that the traees of this, our primitive character, would, like the cuneiform, be found only on 
bur lapidiury tablets, that even now require an Old Mortality** to restore them. 

t BinitVs <ihreek khd Romui Antiquities, i&t Statuary of ll. Period, betwten fiOthand 
75th Olympiads, 580 to 4S0 0. 8. 
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to the advancenieat of this art among the Medes and Persians, we must 
naturally ascribe the execution of the sculptured group to the ingenuity 
of the Grecian artists that may have been either captured in war 
or have been in search of iconic employment in the adjacent terri* 
tories. * ' 

The forms of Darius and his attendant guards display, indeed, an 
artistic merit that is wanting in the more massive sculptures of Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad, but are deficient in grace and execution when 
compared with the bas-reliefs composing the zoological tableaux met 
with on the walls of the Tak-i-Bostan. A peculiar care has been evi* 
dently exercised in the performance of the whole work, for where the 
rock has exhibited fissures or decay, a piece has been ingeniously sub- 
stituted. In the figure of the king, one of these pieces is observed as 
morticed into the right sh&ulder ; and in the body of the last of his 
attendants a similar piece has been abstracted, leaving the lead where- 
with, it was clamped still attached to the bottom and sides of the 
vacuity. A sacrilegious desire to ascertain if any coins existed in the 
person of the monarch induced me to attempt the removal of the piece 
inserted in the shoulder. I had reached the summit of two ladders, 
which were lashed together, and planted nearly perpendicular against 
the face of ihe rock, and was busily employed with the hammer and 
chisel on my desecrating task. Both hands were thus occupied. An 
unfair blow, delivered in my awkward position, caused the chisel to 
slip, and another instant would have consigned me to the depths below 
had 1 not fortunately grasped the full bushy wig of the injured king: 
even as it was, a sickness assailed me that left but little strength to de- 
scend to the platform. The thoughts of my narrow escape prevented for 
#8op)e time a return to equanimity ; I then vowed, however, to refrain in 
future from such iconoclastic tendencies. 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mile north of the 
Caravanserai of Behistan : a shoulder of the mountain here projects to 
the eastward, forming nearly a right angle with the scarp on which the 
work is inscribed. This projecting crag shelters the design, in some 
measure, from the violent NE. winds and rain that are said to prevail 
from that quarter ; to this, to its elevated site, and to its being left in 
shade after 2 p. m., I attribute its excellent preservation. Without the 
aid of ropes and ladders it would be a matter of serious difficulty to 
reach the spot, and even with these aids no weak-headed or nervous 
person should attempt the ascent. Above the inscription the mountain 
bears the same precipitous character to its summit. The wild goat is 
oaeasionally saen, with a precarious footing, carefully sauntering along 
its crags; and tl|e mountaineer, by lying in wait on paths known only 
- to himself, sometimes succeeds in securing a victim. 
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At the bA^e of the mbUDtain, OD^e projeoting angles befote alluded 
tO| and close to a copious spring* * which issues from the hill| and irri- 
gates a part of the neighbouring plaiOi once stood a colossal group of 
figures executed in alto-relievo. They are, however, so much mutilated 
by the despoiler Time, or by the desecrating Arab, that nothing but a 
faint outline is now distinguishable. The centre of the tablet has even 
been barbarously cut away, to expose a smooth surface for the reception 
of an Arabic inscription celebrating the virtues and liberality of one 
Sheikh All Khan, the founder of the Caravanseraif of Behistan. The 
tablet bears, too, a Greek record, of which but a few unconnected words 
are now traceable. The name of roTAPiHc is, however, distinct enough, 
and Major Rawlinson recognises other words which are given in his 
Notes on a March into Khuzistan.i^ It would be difficult to pronounce 
on the nature of this sculpture, from the deplorable state it is now in. 
It is probably a relic of the times of the Parthian Gotarzes, and from the 
superior elegance of the forms of the figures, whose contour is just 
traceable in the colossal group, I am inclined to assign its execution to a 
more recent date t'lan that of Darius Hystaspes. Its prominent situa- 
tion and easiness of approach will sufficiently account for its effaced 
appearance, without attributing to it a greater "antiquity. It may, 
however, if we make a due allowance for oriental hyperbole, mark the 
position on which Semiramis caused herself and a hundred of her guards 
to be represented ;§ but to this representation, if it really existed, I think 
we must appoint a contiguous site, which I will presently mention. 

On the dibris of the mountain, about 300 yards further to the north, 
a singuldr isolated stone, of a triangular shape, was discovered ; this I 
believe has never before been noticed. It bears, carved on its sides, in 
basso-relievo, a rough but well-defined design of three figures a little undeV^ 
the natural size. The principal bas-relief exposes a front view of a 
clumsy human form, with the right arm extended, the hand grasping a 
globe or ball,|| resting on the summit of an incus’* shaped block. The 

* Diodorus Siculus, book ii. chap. I, notices this spring “ Semimmis marched with a 
great army into Media and encam])ed near a mountain called Bagistan there she made a 
garden, twelve furlongs in compass. It was in a plain champaign country, and had a great 
fountain in it, which watered the whole garden.’* § 

t The erection of these edifices, for the accommodation of the traveller and recqitioo of 
merchandise, can be traced to a very remote antiquity. Herodotus styles them KaruXvo’rir, , 
and Mahomed, in the Koran, recommends the establishment of them as a pioiii work. See 
Heeren, vol. i. p. 31. 

{ Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. iz. part i. p. 114. 

§ Diodorus Siculus, book ii. chap. I, states : — ** She cut out a piece of the lower part of the 
rock, and caused her own image to be carved upon it, and a hundred of her guards, that were 
laneeteers, standing round about her.” 

The tablet under reference could hot have contained above seven figures. 

II Perhaps symbolical of Mithra. 
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left ttfm i0 supported close to the ^ody, and bears ia the hand a nup- 
shaped utensil, probably representing the Patera of the sacrifices, or the 
fiavan of the Zend-Avesta, and the first named may, therefore, denote 
the, Ai^a of the Zoroastrian doctrines; a second figure on the face of the 
stone nearest the mountain represents a foot-^‘bldier in the act of ad« 
vancing with’^a bow in his hand, executed in the same clumsy style; the 
third is so much worn by time that no peculiarity is distinguishable. 

This stone, on the whole, is a venerable Vestige of a former age": any 
attempt to assign a date to it would, however, be but an idle speculation. 

Immediately above the Khan of Bohistan, and about a quarter of a 
mile separated from the tablets of Darias, a work of greater magnitude 
than any of those described has evidently been designed. The face of 
the hill, for 200 feet in length and about 60 in height, has been 
scarped to some depth, and retains at the present day a freshness of 
appearance ill according with the time that has elapsed since the days 
of Khusru Parviz.* This is attributable, however, to its sheltered posi- 
tion. Major Rawlinson supposes the excavated scarp was intended to 
receive, or to form, the back wall of a temple or palace ; aivd the nume- 
rous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in disordered array 
on the Slope at the f6ot of the bill would confirm the supposition, and 
at the same time mark it as an unfinished structure that, from some 
cause, had tnet with interruption a short time after the design was com- 
menced. The facade of the building was to have been approached from 
the plain by a terraced way built on the debris at the base of the mountain, 
and a few well-executed capitals at the back of the Khan, of an oriental 
order, attest it as a work of a Sassanian age. These capitals have, carved 
on two of their sides, the figures of a male and female^ whose heads arc 
surrouiided by a halo^ike ring, and may represent Khusru Parviz and 
his beautiful Shirin. The other sides bear, in graceful foliation, the 
elegant-shaped design of a Thyrsus, and arc wrought in a coarse 
species of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
we can trace, by its blackened and worn appearance, the chisel of an 
anterior period ; and it is to this circumstance, and to the visible remains 
of the «aXXot I that lie extended in broken fragments in front of the 


* Royal Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part I, 1839. 

t Diodorua SicUlua, book iv» chap. 1, described the divine hodonra that Isis caused to be 
pdid tb the ubifbund poirtion of Osiris’s mutilated remains after his maS’saicre by the Titans. 
The Greeks afterwards imitated the Egyptians in this form of Worship, And p^haps excellcfd 
them in the debaucheries prescribed for the ^oXXiic entertainments *, and at thi present tiihe, 
on the Hull festivals of the Hindoos, instead of f/he dregs of wine, a more filthy coiDfik>aitioil 
is ^Spat&red over the persons and (hess of those celebratin]^ the orgies, and even oh those 
aiicohiiiebt^ with this dAgular Crieed. 

The Greek *aXXof and Latip Pballus appear to be cognates of tlih Arabic cbo FSdil, Uni- 
fying either " vir,” •• virilia,” or ” virilitas,” 

Hindoo mythology. 


and equi^ent id ihe generative Lihgam of the 
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scarp, we may identify it not only as the spot on wijich Semiramis 
established the worship of the fructifying principle as instituted by Isis, 
but as the actual site of the tablet on which she caused her own likeness, 
and those of a hundred of her guards,**^ to be portrayed by the statuary. 
In the time of the Isidore of Charax, the remains of a magnificent palace^ 
probably a memorial of the visit of the Babylonian queen, still existed ; 
but had been converted into a temple dedicated to Anaitis^ — a temple 
in all respects appropriate, with the emblems of fecundity around. We 
may presume that, on the spread of the Zoroastrian doctrines, this 
temple was either destroyed or fell into decay; but that the representa- 
tives of the lost member of Osiris remained entire until a much later 
period, we have evidence of in a work of a comparatively late oriental 
writer.^ They arc, indeed, at present on the spot ; and on a minute 
examination which we made, the pedestals, and superior parts of the 
columns corresponding to them, could be distinctly traced. || Some of 
them are of considerable magnitude, and not only indisputably, I think, 
identify the Bagistan of Diodorus Siculus with the modern Behistan, but 
at the same lime serve to verify the descriptive evidences of Isidore 
and of Zakariya Kazvini. There can be but little doubt, loo, of the 
foundation of the temple of Anaitis having served for the base of the 
contemplated structure of Khusru Parviz ; and the deeper excavation of 
the scarp for the back of the building, as described by Major Rawlinson, 

' will sufficiently account for the obliteration of the sculptures and inscrip- 
tion of the celebrated Semiramis. 

The antiquities pertaining to the “ Storied Rock*^ have now been 
described, but vestiges of a Sassanian age abound in the plain of Chama- 
batan and its neighbourhood. Immediately opposite to the tablets of 
Darius, the piers and buttresses of an ancient bridge, termed the Puli 
Khusru, occupy the present bed of the Gamasab, which, to be crossed, 
has now to be forded, — a matter of no small difficulty when the river is 
swollen by its periodical supplies from rain, and from the melting of the 
snow on the adjacent mountains. From the bridge, an hour’s ride 
through rich rice-plantations and melon-beds conducts to gi mound of 
ruin, whose surface is covered with hewn stones, and the fragments of 

* Died. Sic. book ii. chap. 1. 

t Note from Isidore, Major Rawlinson’s Journal, Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix. 

p. 112. 

X Virgins were consecrated to this goddess, and esteemed themselves dignified by a public 
prostitution ! Cyrus is said to have instituted the ostentatious festivals observed in honour of 
Anaitis, in order the more effectually to destroy his enemies, the Sacm, by an over-indulgence 
in luxuries they were unaccustomed to. 

§' Zakariya Kazvini, from Notes before alluded to in Royal Geographical JounuL 

II Qn a former visit to this spot, Major Rawlinson overlooked these interesting rdics. See 
Royal Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part 1, p. 114. 
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pillars, denoting that some building formerly occupied the site. A short 
distance from the mound a large piece of white marble is shown as the 
Takhti-Shirin. It is about eight feet square, and the natives allege that 
it bears an inscription on its lower face, which is partially imbedded in 
the soil. This, however, is scarcely worthy of credit, for the upper sur- 
face issmoothened as if designed for some record, while the lower part, 
as far as wc could feel by digging under it, appeared in a rough form. 
From its weight, wc did not possess the means of overturning it, and 
can only surmise that it had been brought thus far on its way to Bchis- 
tan, when il was abandoned from the same causes that led to the incom- 
pletion of the palace of Khusrit Parviz. From this stone the Khan of 
Bchistan bears west one Farsakh’* **' distant, and the village of Sermaj, due 
south half that distance. From this spot to the village of Sermaj the 
plain is dotted willi vestiges^' of substantial edifices, but, with the excep- 
tion of an old fort adjoining the village, no erect portions could be 
traced. They lie scattered and broken in disordered masses, precluding 
any hope of defining the nature of the slrnetures. The ancient fort, 
termed Kileh Khusru, is a well-constructed building of massive stone, 
erected on the slopes of a still more ancient tumulus that is enclosed 
within the quadrangle, and whose suinmitis now occupied by the miser- 
able hovels of its present tenants. Both it and the modern village of 
Sermaj are situate in a secluded nook of some low undulating hills, 
called the Kuhi Harsin, that bound the plain of Charnabalan to the south. 
A few collon-fields and a poplar grove arc watered by a copious spring 
which here issues from llie base of the undulations. The Kurdish 
villagers called our attention to sojue large slabs, which they averred 
were covered with written characters, but on inspection they proved 
to bo some simple devices that had been carved on a cornice of a 
building. 

C/iir labours Iiaving been brought to a close on the 10th September, 
the ladders were cast headlong from the rock into the plain below, to 
prevent niutilation of the tablets. They were sliivered into a thousand 
pieces, and ^caused a shudder at the thought of a false footstep consign- 
ing one to the same fate. 

September 11th , — A raw chilly morning saw us on horseback at 3.30 
A. M., on our return to Kinnanshali. The beautiful star Canopus,! tl^e 

* About three nnil a half English miles. 

t Called by the Arabs Soheyl. It gives its name also, I think, to the SSE. point of the 
Arabic compass, from the cirrumstnnee of the smallness of its orbit, as viewed from the Arabian 
latitudes, causing it to appear, on rising, in the SSE. quarter. The Arabs entertain many 
curious notions relative to this fixed star, and relate as a positive fact that their camels can 
sec it reflected in water long prior to its actnal ap])earance above the horizon of the human 
observer. They moreover afem that these animals, if compelled to kneel or lie down with their 
faces in the direction of the star, will invariably rise and turn their ))ostcriors to it, and this 
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forerunner of winter in these parts, first showed itself above our horizon 
on this (lay. As we intellded to visit the celebrated arch of the Tak-i- 
Bostan, our road now lay more to the north than the route we had for- 
merly traverse^ on our way to Behistan. Skirting the bold chain of 
Parrow, we arrived at the Tak-i-Bostan at 8.40 a. m., glad enough to 
shelter ourselves in the shade of the arch from the rays of the sun, which 
by this time had become somewhat oppressive. 

The Tak-i-Bostan sculptures arc the finest in this part of the country, 
and bear at the present time so high a polish, so much grace and ele- 
gance, both of design and execution, that we must ascribe them to a 
period long subsequent to those of J)arius llyslaspes at Behistan. It is 
difficult, however, to assign them a correct date, but I see no reason why 
the traditions of the country, which attribute them to the reign of Khus- 
ru Parviz, should not be credited. This monarch, after his defeat by 
Bahram, fled into the Roman territories, where he no doubt became ena- 
moured of the many works of art which that vast empire then possessed ; 
and after his successful wars against the provinces of the then capital of 
the western world, we may imagine that he secured the services of the 
most able artists, architects, and artisans that could be met with, for the 
erection and decoration of his numerous palaces and other works in Per- 
sia of which he is the rc|)uted founder. The incomplete stale of some, 
and the entire overthrow of others of these edifices, suflicienlly show 
that some great event suddenly ocjcurred to stop the progress of ambi- 
tion. The reign of Khusru l^arviz will best accord with this event, for, 
while ill the plenitude of his arrogance and power, the Roman armies 
under Ileraclius suddenly overran the empire of Persia in one direction 
as far as the Caspian, in another to the gates of Ispahan, and requited 
the accumulated indignities he had heaped on Christianity by destroy- 
ing every memorial of his magnificent reign. The Tak-i-Bostan has, 
however, escaped the general wreck, and appears to have awakened the 
interest of many travellers by the numerous marks which have been 
engraved on its walls. The barbarous mania of name-cutting has even 
extended thus far, and in time bids fair to erase what the hand of the 
despoiler had failed to accomplish. This spot has, I believe, often 
been described, and the sketches of Sir Robert Ker Porter are accurate 
representations. The foot of- the hill has been excavated, in the form of 
an arch, to a depth of 22 feet. The height of this arch is about 30 feet, 

only as long as the star remains above the horizon. I have frequently expressed my incredu- 
lity to the Bedu, and have sought of him a reason for so singular a circumstance, but have 
merely obtained the usual reply of the ignorant — ^Allahi-Alsm, '' God knows.'' I can only 
account for it by supposing the animal to prefer breasting the cold NW. winds, which gene- 
rally prevail at this time, than to exposing his whole body to the fierce breeze, from which in 
the other position he is naturally sheltered in a great degree by the formation of the breast- 
bone qpeupying the space between the fore-legs when in the recumbent posture. 
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and its breadth 25 feet. On the left side of the arch, below its spring, 
an excellent bas-relief, representing a sporting scene, has been sculp- 
tured. Elephants, horses, camels, wild boars, deer, and men, are 
promiscuously grouped around the borders of a marshy on which two 
boats are plying. 'J'he monarch occupies one of these, and is standing 
up with a bent bow in his iiand, in the act of shooting at a retreating 
boar. The second boat, containing some attendant ladies, and min- 
strels with their instruments, serves to convey a picture of the luxury of 
the court. 'J'o the right of the scene, -the slaughtered game, slung across 
backs of elephants, is being carried away from the field ; and in another 
part, the process of flaying, preparatory to the repast, is beautifully 
delineated. There is, however, in the design, no regard for perspective,* 
but men and animals are individually portrayed with a grace and action 
unsurpassed even at the present day. The right side of the arch bears 
a similar scene, but is altogether inferior to its opposite sculpture, and 
must have been the work either of an inferior artist or is an unfinished 
design of a later date. On the rock forming the back of the arch, a 
colossal equestrian figure, in complete armour, and armed with a long 
lance, stands boldly out nearly in complete relief; and above, on the 
pedestal forming the spring of the arch, three other figures, supposed to ’ 
denote Khusru Parviz, his Queen Shirin, and the Prime Minister of the 
empire, arc chiselled in alto-relievo. The trappings of the horse and 
apparel of the group are worked with a very minute detail. Two winged 
Victories, bearing wreaths, with long flowing drapery, guard the en- 
trance to the arch, and display groat artistic skill. Above the first- 
mentioned sporting scene, and in sad and striking contrast with it, the 
effigies of Mahomed Ali Mirza, late prince of Kirmanshah, his son, and 
his chief eunuch, occupy a conspicuous place. The prince is seated in 
the royal chair, and is crowned with a royal diadem, with the other 
personages in jewelled attire standing respectfully before him. To 
render this group the more striking, colour has been used in aid of the 
unskilful chisel of the modern statuary, in whose stiff and distorted 
forms, compared with the master style of a former age, the prince might 
have read a history of his country from the time of Khusru to that of 
FafAli Shah. The uncultivated mind, however, of the modern Persian 
is ill-adapted to the conception of the beauties of art or of nature, and^J 
have no doubt, therefore, that the vain and ambitious prince derived as 
much gratification from this paltry design as he would have done had it 
been executed by the hand of either a Phidias or a Praxiteles. 

A few paces to the right of the Tak a smaller arch contains full-length 
figures of the two Shapurs: they are more rudely executed than the 
sculptures of Khusru Parviz. A Pehlevi inscription is attached to each. 
Still further to the right are three colossal forms in demi-rellevo, repre- 
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sentiog Ardeshir Bebagan delivering over the sceptre of empire to his 
son, the left hand figare^of the group personating the deity Ormazd, 
who is winged, and has his head surrounded by a glory. These figures 
are beautifully executed, and great pains appear to have been bestowed 
on the waving fillets that bind the head and reach to the knees. These 
comprise the whole of the sculptures in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kirmanshah. For ingenuity of design, for skill in execution, and for 
labour in accomplishment, the Tak-i-Bostan antiquities may vie, I think, 
with any work of art in Persia. 

A clear and sparkling spring gushes but from the hill at the foot of the 
sculptures, and, joined by others, forms a brawling rivulet of snfHcient 
force to turn three or four mills which are erected in a contiguous 
hamlet. The spreading willow and stately poplar, lining its banks, also 
lend their beauties to the interesting locality. Irrigating that portion 
of the Kirmanshah plain lying between the Parrow range and the 
Kara-Su, the clear waters of the brook finally join with the latter in the 
neighbourhood of the Puli-Sliah.* From the sculptures the city of 
Kirmanshah bear.s S. 38® W., distant six miles; and at half a mile, 
separated from them, on the road to the city, the site of a large quad- 
rangular building is passed over. The aligned walls of this edifice are 
still traceable in a succession of low mounds, and their great extent 
would mark them as the remains of some stately palace. The longest 
sides face the north and south points, and may he about SOO^yards long, 
with a breadth between them of 600 yards. A high Tappeh, or tumulus, 
stands at its SW. angle, probably formed by the accumulation of drift 
on the dtbris of some lofty tower which formerly occupied that part of 
the building. It bears at present the title of Shehri-Khusru,f but I 
could trace no vestiges of inferior buildings within the area of the outer 
enclosures. 

A ride of one hour and twe,nty-five minutes, over a champaign coun- 
try, and in some places through the gardens that border the banks of the 
Kara-su, which we forded, brought us again to the wails of Kirmanshah. 
On our way to the house that we formerly occupied, we visited a garden 
residence of the Amir. It boasts of a few fine rooms, some fountains, 
and a central piece of water. These were gratifying enough, but the 
neglect apparent in every part of Persian administration is here evident 
also. The want of a timely repair is manifest in its crumbling walls, and 
in its decayed but once superb garden and approaches. At sunset, we 
were again within the walls of our former dwelling, enjoying the luxury 

* This names according to Taverniers waa given to the bridge over the Kan-Sus on the 4 
high road from Kirmanshah to Hamadan. ' It signifies " Bridge of the king^’’ but is now 
more generally known as the Puli Kara-Su. 

t City of Khusm. 
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of its fountained apartment. The same bright eyes, those oCthe youth* 
ful but widowed owner of the mansion, arc again seen peeping from an 
abstracted pane in the easement of the Anderun,'^ betokening a lively 
interest in the proceedings of her foreign guests ; and the present of a 
tray of sweetmeats, surpassed in delicacy only by the compliments that 
accompany it, proves the interest to be as unfeigned as it is courteous. 
She, too, has known sorrow, and the hand of oppression is said to be 
even now at w’ork to deprive her of the property left by her husband, 
who was known to Major Rawlinson when residing at this place during 
his former service in Persia; and it is hoped, through his influence, she 
may yet be spared the sufferings apparently in store for her. 

Sep^. fll2//«, 13///, awrZ 14/A.— During this time we were occupied in 
again preparing for the road. Our little chronometer was re-rated, and 
found to be going tolerably well, although the cold air of the hills had 
acted sensibly upon it. On the 13th, f the Amir made Major Rawlinson 
an ofHcial visit, which lasted an hour. He appears to possess neither 
energy nor talent, and although we severs^l times tried to turn his conver- 
sation to topics of interest, it gradually sank again into the matter-of- 
fact relations of daily occurrences. It was a stupid scene, and we felt 
relieved when he withdrew. I believe, however, that when excited, he 
exhibits an energy foreign to his appearance, and that, although, taciturn 
in public, he betrays a superior mind in the more secret councils, and 
possesses a.shrewd cunning that is actually incumbent on, and insepara- 
ble from, the character of a Persian Satrap of tlic present day. 

September 15th , — Left the town at 4.25 a. m., before day-dawn, to 
avoid the numerous beggars that infest the streets and highways in this 
vicinity. In their petitions they arc more importunate, and less satisfied, 
than any mendicants that I have ever met with. I do not altogether 
allude to the distressed classes, but to the servants of respectable men 
Avho may have been sent with letters and .congratulations, or have been 
attendant on their masters when paying visits on their own especial 
business. All imagine themselves entitled to a fee, and purposely annoy 
with their services for the coveted reward. New claimants appear at 
every turn, and render the departure both irksome and unprofitable, 
bur road lay in a W. by S. i S. direction, over the low undulations 
that we had skirted on our approach to the town. At 6.7 halted for 
seven minutes on the eastern slope, adjoining the Mahidasht plain, and 
obtained the following bearings: — 

Pass over the Char-Zabar, a continuation of the Kileh-Kazi range, 

* Women’s apartment. 

/t Packets were received this day^ vkt Damascus and Beyrouth from England, and notwith- 
standing the delays ^quisitc. for their transmission from- those towns and firom Baghdad, the 
jj^udon daites were thiity-flve days old only. So much for steam loommunication combined 
with the excellent drbmeduy post between Beyrout and Baghdad. 
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leading to Haranabad, 206*; Khan of ACahidasht in a line with it ; peak 
of Kilah'Kazi, 283*. Resumed our route at a smarter pace over .thb fer* 
tile plain of Mahidasht, and reached the Khan of the same name at 8.10 
A. M. It stands nearly in the centre of this extensive plain, on the right 
bank of the small river Mirikh, whose source is about fourteen miles 
further to the south. The usual observations* were obtained, and the 
following bearings were observed from the top of the Khan :->-Peak of 
Kileh-Kazi, 294*; 0 centre at setting for variation of the needle, 270*. 
Char*Zabar Pass, leading to Harunabad, 249” ; centre of the pass on the 
great Shahu range, 343^* ; tomb of Weis on the low undulations bor* 
dering the east side of the plain, 91*; high peak of the Parrow^ange, 
69*; culminating point of the same range at Behistun, with the road we 
came in one with it, 78*; an ancient tumulus in the plain called Chaghan 
Nargis, 3161*. 

September 16/A.— Crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one arch, at 4.12 
A. M., we resumed our route towards Harunabad, in the direction of the 
Char-Zabar pass. At 5.15 commenced the ascent of the pass from the 
Mahidasht plain, reaching its summit at 6.20, over a very rough and 
somewhat sinuous road. At 7.30 attained the summit of the NaNShekan 
pass, ascending over a* very difficult ridge of sheet rock and broken 
stones, ill adapted for the passage of loaded mules, and, indeed, from 
its steepness, affording but a precarious footing even to the unhampered 
beasts. Between the Char-Zabarf and Nal-Shekan passes a 6nc plain 
(plain of Zobeideh) is crossed, of no very great extent, and encircled by 
an amphitheatre of hills, the range here being hollowed out in the form 
of a basin. The pass over the Char-Zabar bears from the Nal-Shckan 
17*, and the road onwards through the Calhur country 237*. Proceeded' 
in the latter direction until 9 over some undulating hills, bearing, in 
some places, recent furrows of the plough. At- this time the road swept 
abruptly round a low tongue (a continuity of the Dalahu chain, bound- 
ing the plain of Harunabad to the eastward) in a direction of 285* ; and - 
at 9.35 reached the Khan of Harunabad — one of the most wretched 
halting-pltces we have as yet met with. A body of Calhur horsemen 
met us a short distance from the Caravanserai, and escorted ns, as far as 

* Theie make the Khaa in latitude 34° 15' 48' N., and 2°18' BOf east of Baghdad. 

Uahomed Ah Mina, late prince of Kinnanahah, fiNrtUied thia paaa, and def e ated the 
Turkish anny here, on its invading the Kinnanahah territory duiiag the government of Daud, 
Pacha of Baghdad. It forms an admirable position for defence, hut no invading army should 
be allowed' to advance thus fiv into the Persian dominiom ; as the passes in the western 
Zagros, evmi it oeciqwed by an inferior force, offer almost insurmountsble obstacles to hostile 
encwachments. The lUd-Oirtah, the Nal-Shefcan, and the Char-Zabar passes ipqr be 
pcononneed as almost insurmountable by artillery in their present state. The pm of Der- 
bendi’ Usti^lian, lying betareen the Bandi-Noah and Knkan ranges, is, however, w ^ f fe s jwted 
as a ebmparttively eaqr one tbr the pasnge of guns, add should be nted if it itttt nteiitid to * 
assail Persinftom the neighboutiioodef Baghdad^ 

275 
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its walls. A miserable Tillage, capable of affording a few scanty sap* 
plies to the caravans that stop here, surrounds the Khan ; but, affording 
no better accommodation, we were compelled to seek, in the filthy 
recesses of the « hotellerie*’ of the caravans, a shelter from the noon*day 
son, which had become very oppressive. 

The spot is, however, one of some interest, as connected with the 
inscription which we had heard so much of, and which we were not 
long in finding. 

Lying on the platform of one of the vaults, a loose slab, on which a 
pilgrim Was kneading some dough for his evening meal, was pointed 
out as the coveted relic. On cleaning, it proved to be the half of a 
tombstone, bearing, in Greek characters, the epitaph of one Eumenes 
Demetrius. 

The four first lines were legible enough ; but the remainder, apparently 
from want of skill, or impatience in the sculptor, were ill wrought and 
indistinct. The shape of the stone, with its inscribed legend, I copied 
as under. 



This monumental fragment is said to have been found in a graveyard 
contiguous to the Khan ; and an ancient elevated tumulus in the plain, 
at a short distance separated from it, would lead us to the obnclusion 
that both were erected over the ashes of some eminent leaders of anti- 
quity. It is not unlikely, indeed, that this fine plain was formerly the 
theatre of some decisive battle ; and, although it is purely conjectural, 
we may, perhaps, assign it as the scene of conflict between some of the 
rival generals who swayed the destinies of this part of Asia subsequent 
>to the death of Alexander, and the tablet may therefore.be commemo- 
rative of the name of some brave but ill-fated Macedonian, who, in that 
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time of anarchy, fell a victim to the reveling. imbitioD. , Wcf. ^dea? 
voured to possess this interesting r^^I|o, l)Ut could not overcorne ^the 
scrupulous jealousy of the natives, whp, ignorant of its real oiiaracterj 
look upon it as a talisman, on which the well-being of the district ma- 
terially depends. They attribute to its presence an exennfption from 
famine and pestilence, which they are convinced would assail them in 
the event of its abstraction; and, though ofTcring no objections to our 
copying it, were firm in opposing any attempts for its removal*. 

The present hamlet and Khan of Harunabad stand on the debris of 
some old ruins, said to occupy the site of a town founded by the Khralif 
Harun-al-Rashid.* The district occupied by the Calhur. tribe extends 
as far north as this spot. The tribe is the most powerful in the* neigh- 
bourhood, and can bring a large body of men into the field. Their 
features are handsome and manly, with a strong Jewish cast, and their 
name, as Major Rawlinson believes, will also identify them as the de- 
scendants of the Samaritan captives who were placed in the Assyrian 
city of Calah or Halah. They are now M'ahomcdans, and, when not 
oppressed by the Government, are looked upon as a peaceful people. f 
We experienced much civility from them, and the conversation of their 
chiefs showed a superior intelligence. 

September llih , — Mounting art 5.30 a. m., a direction of 282® was 
kept for fifteen minutes, and tlien changed to 304®, leaving the direct 
road to Kirrind on our left. These courses skirled the east side of the 
valley, of Harunabad. At 6.55 the undulations bounding the valley 
were ascended in a line of 349” until 8, when the road became very 
winding and stony, over a higher range (a prolongation of the Larr) 
in a general direction from 280” to 22®. For the bare and arid 
soil of the lower ranges we now exchanged the oak-clad paths of the 
mountains. At 9, llic road held to the latter direction through some 
magnificent scenery, occasionally, as wc turned some sequestered spot, 
passing the rude tents of a Guran family. Gradually ascending, we 
reached the pretty hamlet of Bireych Khassim at 9.45, and at 10.10 the 
southern bend of the Zemkan river crossed our course. From this time 
we skirted its east bank on a course of NE., through a valley abound- 
ing with the willow, poplar, and oleander, until 10.55, when we arrived 
at our former abode at Gahwarab, in company with Shabas Khan Rnd 
a numerous retinue, who, on descrying us, had hastened to welcome us 
In the usual way. 

* The Kunls term it Hanitiyeh. It stands on the east side of an extensive and well-culf 
tivated jdain, that is bounded on the west by the Band-i-Noah aiid Kukan ranges." The 
latitude of the Khan is N. It is east of Baghdad 2*^2' ^ 

t The niunerical strength of tbn, tribe it lepreif^ted as 7,000 families. The ^ 

nomnde, and in the winte in tiiQ neigbhQurhpod of Mendalee. ,Thn ^Aouid 

pn^erly be spelt SLalhur. ' ' 

••286 
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By a return to this place, \vg are again enabled to place a value on the 
performances of the chronometer. An absence of eighteen days fur- 
nishes an ample interval ; and our lengthened stay at Behistan, and 
two visits to Kirmanshah, afford us positive data, from daily observa- 
tions, for the intermediate periods. The variations occasioned by tem- 
perature and travelling are thus corrected, and an approximate rate, 
which may be depended on, is thus ascertained and applied for the 
days occupied in marching. 

September ISth . — Accompanied by an escort of Gurans, we continued 
our route at sunrise, in a general direction of N W., towards the heights 
of Dalahu. The road lay over the abrupt projections abutting from the 
east face of the Dalahu crest, through a forest of oak, mingled with the 
plane, the walnut, and the pear, but was so extremely tortuous that 
it would be both useless an"d tedious to note its various turns. It was 
a continued ascent the whole way, over hill and ravine, torrent and 
brake, until we arrived, at 2 p. m., at Bibiyan,’’^ an encampment of Sunni 
Kurds, occupying a small plain under the NE. brow of the Dalahu 
crest. This is a beautiful spot, and the view from a hill close to the 
camp is singularly magnificent. The whole valley of the Zemkan, 
with that clear river like a silver thread, although six miles distant, 
appears at our feet. 

The ravines clothed with fern, and here and there highly cultivated, 
now tinged with the light or hid in the shade of the setting sun, extend 
in radial order into the valley below, and carry numerous mountain 
streams in their deeply furrowed beds to aid in swelling the waters of 
the Zemkan. We can trace several encampments on the declivity of 
the mountain by the smoke ascending from the evening fires, but to the 
north all appears a vast sea of desolation. The evening is peculiarly 
mild, and the peaepful avocations carrying on in our secluded camp — 
indiscriminately occupied, as it is, with the human and brute species 
— affords a pleasing picture of a pastoral life, / 

From this spot the following bearings were obtained : — Mountain 
above the town of Gahwarah, ; Kileh-Kazi, 132®; peak of Farrow, 
102^®, having the centre of the Abi-Shekr plain in one with it ; centre 
of the Holoor plain, eight miles distant, 78*^; plain of Nirridji, eight 
miles distant, 65®; Loosheh, at the top of the plain of Mirabad, 22®; 
Darneh, due north ; paps on- the high mountain range of Shabu, 87i®; 
opening of the Shahmar, 114®. 

September 19th , — A fine bracing morning, with the thermometer at 
SI®. Shortly after dawn we were again in the saddle, threading our 

. Between Bibiyan and Gahwarah are several rich valleys. The principal bear the following 
^imes: Nerije, Damweis, Girgowan, Bindar, Biyamah, and Dashtimort. Bibiyan is in 
Miude 34®d2M5' N., and 1® 44' 50' east of Baghdad. 
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\(^ay along the narrow path skirting the mountain in a general direction 
of NN W. These were merely footpaths, used by the mountaineers, con- 
ducting along the heights, through a tangled forest of oak and fern, quite 
impassable for laden mules ; consequently the baggage had to proceed 
by a longer but less difficult road* some way further down on the slopes 
of the mountain. In three quarters of an hour we arrived at Kaleh 
Zanjir, a ruined fort occupying a strong isolated position on the sumipit 
of a naturally scarped projection from the NE. brow of Dalahu. It 
may be about one and a half mile distant from Bibiyan, in a NNW. 
direction, but accuracy of the road-book was here out of the question. 
The descent to this spot is one of the most abrupt and tortuous that horse- 
men ever ventured, I believe, to accomplish ; indeed, at every footstep 
the prospect of a broken neck was constantly before us. 

Kileh Zanjirf held an important position during the flourishing times 
of the Ottoman empire. Situated on the frontier between Turkey and 
Persia, it is frequently mentioned in the Turco-Persian boundary trea- 
ties, and the remains of a town of some extent are said to exist also in 
the valley below. A copious spring issues from the base of the rock, 
and some deep wells in the interior of the fort are said to have commu- 
nicated with a natural reservoir in the heart of the mountain. At the 
foot of the scarp the wide-spreading branches of a venerable plane tree, 
planted on the margin of a crystaMike stream, doubtless afforded a 
pleasant retreat to the garrison that was formerly kept here ; at the pre- 
sent time it appears to hold, from the sacred relics appended to it, a 
revered place in the minds of the nomade hordcs^that dwell in its vici- 
nity. From this position, the vale and site of the once royal city of 
Darnch bears 346°4 

From 7.15 (after leaving Kileh Zanjir) till 8 we continued to cross 
hill and dale, in the same general direction of NN^W., but gradually 
ascending to a higher elevation. In the absence of a fixed detail of 
route, from the difficult nature of the country traversed, we may assume 
our progress in a direct line at about a mile and three quarters per hour. 
Atthe latter time we had reached the most northern brow§of the Dalahu 
heights, having skirted the entire face of what I term its SE. prong. 
From this point, the mountain trends a little to the southward of west, 

* Through the Dashti Til valley. 

i Opposite Kileh Zanjir, and on the east side of the Zemkan ^iver, the plains of Mirabad, 
Neriji Holoor, and Shamar, extend from N£. to SE. The north end of the Kileh Kazi range 
terminates in the latter plain, through which the high road from Sulimaniyeh formerly con- 
ducted to Kirmanshah. It is now seldom used, in consequence of the iusurrectionaiy state of 
the tribes inhabiting this portion of the countiy. 
t See note to page 161. 

$ Between Kileh Zanjir and Palan we crossed the valleys of Kam Koweh and Giidi-Kan- 
Kooreh. The hill of Gudrun, in the Sulimaniyeh territory, bore from this 326^^ 

29b 
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to its extremity at Ban Zardeh. Here we observed Bibiyan and Kileh 
Zanjir bearing respectively 143*" and 162^ Proceeded at 8^15 in a more 
westerly direction, over a less abrupt joad to Palan,* an encampment 
of Jaf Kurds. Here we remained an hour and a half to breakfast with 
the chief, and at 11.35 resumed our route, under an escort of Jaf horse* 
men, our friends the Gurans accompanying us no further. At 1.5 we 
reached Mir-Khassar,a small plain just under the west brow of Dalahu, 
at an elevation of about 7,000 feet.f The last part of our journey lay 
over ravines well watered by springs from the heights above, and through 
forest land abounding with a great variety of game. Hares and part- 
ridges were sprung at every footstep, and our guns yielded additional 
luxuries to the Kurdish evening entertainment. The night is deliciously 
cool, and some regret is felt at our being compelled to quit, on 
the morrow, the renovating air of the mountains, for the pestilential 
atmosphere of the neighbouring plains. Thermometer 50° during the 
night. 

September 20th , — Left the encampment at Mir-Khassar at 5.53, and 
commenced the descent of the mountain over a very rough and zigzag 
road, in a direction of WN W. After an hour’s march the wooded paths 
no longer afforded us any shelter from the sun, the oak now becoming 
stunted and scarce. Another hour brought us to the foot of the range, 
and the road now led straight for the village of Zohab, in a W. by S. direc* 
tion, over numerous streams, which, flowing from the mountains above, 
unite in the plain at their base. These petty streams are thickly bor- 
dered with the poisonous yet beautiful oleander. At 9.10 we reached 
the miserable village of Zohab, glad enough to shelter ourselves from the 
fierce heat, which we sensibly feel after our sojourn on the mountains, in 
the mud domicile of the chief, who boasts of the proud title of Ibrahim 
Pacha ^ — a title derived from a progenitor, Osman, who governed the 
district when Zohab was the capital of a Turkish Pachalic. This dis- 
trict of Zohab is now one of the disputed spots in the contested territo- 
ries so long made the cause of quarrel between Persia and Turkey. 
By right it is Turkish soil ; but since the invasion of Mahomed All 
Mirza, prince of Kirmanshah, in 18^1, when it was wrested from the 
Turks, it has remained in the hands of the Persians. When in the 
possession of the Turks, it was the seat of government of a Pacha, 
subject to Baghdad, and was comparatively a thriving place, and would 
continue so, did not the evils of Persian administration prevent progres- 
sive improvement. Bounded as it is by three large streams (the Shirwan 
to the NW., the Zemkan to the east, and the Hoi wan to the south), and 
having numerous mountain tributaries traversing it in many places, this 
rich plai n forms a material item of loss in the revenues of the Baghdad 

* Prom Palon the pan between Semiram and Sartak 329* by eompan. 

t Mir Kbastar ia in latitude 34*35' N., and 1*33' 40* eaat of Baghdad. 
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Paebalic ; while, at the same time, it scarcely enriches its present pos- 
sessors, from the corrupt and oppressive measures resorted to by the 
Kirmansbah Government. From these causes the population is an- 
nually decreasing, and since the late encroachments of the Jaf tribe but 
few Ryots remain to cultivate even a small portion of the grounds of this 
extensive rice district. Major Rawlinson, in his Notes on a March into 
Susiana (so often alluded to), enters 'with some detail into the revenues 
of the place for three successive years. It then yielded but 10,009 
Tomans’* annually, or about one-third of the sum that was derived from 
the district by its former possessors. The amount is now further de- 
creased, and the town that formerly boasted a thousand houses scarcely 
has, at the present time, thirty tenable mud hovels. The climate 
of Zohab is proverbially unwholesome, and the water, though clear and 
not unpleasant to the taste, contains some pernicious mineral compo- 
nent that, if indulged in for a short time only, seriously affects the tra- 
veller. To the natives, however, it is not so baneful, but they arc never- 
theless aware of its bad qualities, for they recommend a raw onioo to 
the stranger before a draught is indulged in. The water of the Shir- 
wan, Holwan, and Zemkan is alike deleterious, both to men and cattle ; 
as, indeed, are, with few exceptions, the whole of the springs which bav^ 
their origin in this part of the Zagros range. Fevers are very prevalent, 
caused, I presume, by the marshy nature of the district; and, excepting 
amongst the nomade tribes, but few individuals wear an aspect of 
health. During the summer, the heat is excessively oppressive, and the 
myriads of annoying insects that infest the locality are represented as 
almost beyond endurance. A cooler atmosphere can, however, be 
reached in a few hours, and that luxury, ice, is attainable all the year 
round,^ by sending to the mountains above. 

The town of Zohabf is situate about eight geographical miles almost 
due north of Sari-Pul, and close under the half isolated crag abutting 
from the NW. extremity of the Dalahu heights. On the sumrpit of this, 
the ancient fort of Ban Zardeh is perceptible in its ruined walls. It is 
known also as Kileh Yezdijird,| and is described by Major Rawlinstm 
as a very strong position, both in its natural and artificial defences. A 
deep gorge, that is seen as you descend the hill, divides the crag from 
the higher mountains to the east. The tomb of Baba Yadgar§ is here 
situated, and is visited annually by numerous devotees. The locality 

* A Toman ii a little less than ten shillings. 

tTn latitude 34^36^22* N.> and east of Baghdad 1^23*01*. The variation in 1S44 was 
SMO'west. 

% Yesdijird*! caatle. It waa to this place that Yeadyird, the laat of the Sassanian kingij 
fled on bis defeat by the Arabs.. 

II Major Rawlinaon, in his Notes on a March into Rhniistan, details the various objects of 
interest that are to be met frith in the neighbourhood of Ban Zardeh. Royal Geographical 
Journal, vol. iz. part 1, 1839. 
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is reckoned as a very sacred one : at every turn of the road up the 
mountain some shreds of cloth banging to the branch of every conspi- 
cuous tree, — piles of stones, to which every passer by makes an addi- 
tion, — or the branches of the trees themselves, thickly clustered with 
circular pebbles, — votive offerings to the tutelar saint, attest the respect 
paid to the sanctity of the shrine. In many places these marks of vene- 
ration could be traced for miles, and I detected some of our Ouran 
escort adding to the already abundant tokens. 

Our stay at Zohab was very unpleasant, and the heat oppressive in the 
extreme. Towards evening all felt languid, and the very cattle partook 
of the general depression. The evening set in dull and cloudy, without 
a breath of wind to aid the circulation ; and the swarms of mosquitoes 
and sandflies that infested , the dwelling prevented the obtainment of 
sleep. Major Rawlinson is seized with fever, and worn out and restless. 
We mounted our horses at 2.55, on a morning dark as Erebus, preferring 
the excitement of the march to the stagnant air of the village. Occasional 
glimpses of the compass gave our course as 325®, over confused and 
barren hillocks which surround the plain of Zohab. At 5.45, we halted 
on the bank of a rivulet, bordered with the oleander, for half an hour, 
to allow the escort to perform its morning prayers. In this short time 
we lost the horses of two of the party, from their having eaten of the 
oleander shrubs that are here highly poisonous. Resuming our march 
at 6.15, in a direction of 20® over the same nature of soil, we crossed 
the Abbasan, — a small mountain tributary, which, like the rivulet* we 
halted at, flows from the hills to the eastward, and joins the Abi-Shirwan 
about NW. by W. of our present position, half way between the plains 
of Hershcl and Binkudreh.* From this spot we gradually ascended the 
slope, abutting from the bluff point of Bamu, in a direction of 30®. 
At 8.30 halted at an encampment of Sharaf Bayenes for an hour and a 
quarter. The chief of these people, Syed Russool, is of acknowledged 
sanctity, and is viewed with a respect almost amounting to awe by his 
tribe. He wore a marked gravity, becoming bis station, and, although 
dignified, was civil and hospitable. These Sharaf Bayenes are the 
terror of the neighbourhood. I shall have occasion to notice them when 
speaking of their chief, to whom we are proceeding, not without some 
* anxiety as to our personal safety ; for Major Rawlinson, when in the 
service of Persia, was employed against this very individual, and should 
be recognise, even after so many years, the leader of the troops who 
occasioned the loss of some of bis tribe, he may retaliate in a way pecu- 
liar to these people, but somewhat alarming to the peaceable traveller. 
Re-mounting at 9.45, we took a direction of 290®, up the eastern slope of 
Bamu, over a steep and very winding road. An increased elevation soon 

* The Kars-Chem. 
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brought us again into wooded scenery, similar to that of Dalabn, in 
which the oak predominates. This feature is, I believe, peculiar to the 
western Zagros, and is met with at an elevation of about 5,000 feet from 
the confines of Armenia as far .south as the Bakhtiyarl country. At 
10.45 we had reached the summit of the slopes, and then gradually 
diverged from the former course to a line of 350^ along the east face of 
the mountain. At noon we descried the'liamlet and tents of the follow- 
ers of Abdullah Beg : another fifteen minutes saw us exchanging greet- 
ings with this Rob Roy of Kurdistan. He, however, rose not to receive 
us, which did not augur well, but, with dignified politeness, beckoned us 
to be seated on a platform, built around the trunk of a magnificent 
walnut tree, which extends its shade to some distance. A reservoir in 
the centre of the platform receives a copious supply of water from a 
spring issuing out of the mountain some feet above it, from which it 
again overflows, and tumbles down the hill in numerous cascades. The 
scene was sufficiently striking. The robber chief was seated alone on 
the platform, surrounded by a band of as sinister a set of cut-throats as 
could well be looked upon. These, attired in the spoils of numerous 
caravans, that had now become ragged and threadbare from a dearth of 
prey, consequent on the disturbed condition of the frontier, reminded^ 
me of <‘Falstatrs gang,” but were even more ready than that celebrated 
band, either for war or plunder. Abdullah Beg was himself well dressed. 
He is of a commanding stature, with fine manly features, and, though 
about seventy-five years of age, appears as hale end energetic as the 
youngest of his followers. In this mountain retreat he maintains an 
implicit discipline, and his followers appear not only to fear, but to show 
him a patriarchal reverence. He is well descended, and nearly con- 
nected with the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, but as arrant a freebooter as 
ever existed in ancient times, or disturbed the frontier peace of kingdoms. 
He lives in an independent state, though professing allegiance to Persia. 
The Amir of Kirmanshah has several times attempted to coerce him, 
without effect, for, when hard pressed, by crossing the Shirwan at the 
ford adjacent to his mountain fastness, he seeks shelter in the Turkish 
territory of his relatives of Sulimaniyeh ; and this protection is mutual, 
for the Pachas of Sulimaniyeh, when compelled to fly, either from their 
Turkish masters, or from intestine discord, seek an asylum in the camp^ 
of Abdullah Beg, on the heights of Bamu, secure from attack by being 
within the limits of Persia. 

Thuscomparatively safe, he carries on his depredations with impunity, 
bidding defiance to the Governments, plundering all, and sparing none, 
within his reach ; and this state of affairs is likely to continue, unless, in- 
deed, the Turkish and Persian Governors make a combined movement 
against the tribe. This, however, from national jealousy, is never con- 
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templated. In conversation, it was amusing to hear.his complaints of 
the numerous wrongs that he had sustained from the Governments,— -at 
times delivered with a starlliag energy, at others in piteous lamenta- 
tions at bis fallen state ; but in his fine keen eye and contemptuous curl 
of the lip could be traced a cunning and independence at variance with 
his speech. Talking of his wrongs, he said he had been hunted like a 
wild beast, and alluded to the time when the Gurans, under Major Raw- 
linson, drove him into the Sulrmaniyeh territory, and sacrificed many of 
his people. This was touching on the dreaded point, and we immediate- 
ly perceived that he had recognised the leader of the adverse party in 
the person of his present guest. Some time before, on the grounds of 
fatigue, he had requested us to lay aside our arms, but we pleaded the 
custom of wearing for retaining them ; and this, coupled with his wily 
phrases and well-known character, caused some anxiety as to his inten- 
tions regarding us. It soon became evident, however, that it was not his 
present policy to act in a way he would doubtless have done under other 
circumstances, but he had now a game to play on his own account, and 
trusted in the good offices of the Major for a favourable representation to 
the Government ; and, at the same time, the old fox was aware of the 
presence of the Sulimaniyeh Regulars a day’s march to the north of hia 
present position. This we w'ere ignorant of at the time, and perhaps 
owed much of our safety to, for Abdullah Beg, obnoxious as he is to 
most parties, has, as I have mentioned before, an interest in securing the 
good will of the Pacha of Sulimaniyeh, to whom, he wasaw^are, we were 
proceeding, — and, indeed, the troops in his vicinity, he had learnt, had 
been sent to escort us. Finding at this juncture, that the forliter in 
re would not avail him, he^ resorted to the suaviter in modoj and, by 
insinuating promises, sought to borrow /money of Mr. H., who he heard 
was a merchant, — giving, as security for its future payment, the proceeds 
of some rice-fields that had not yet even been planted, and which, of 
course, would never have been realised. In this, however, he was- 
foiled, and the afternoon was eked out in topics relating to the policies 
of European States, with which he has some slight acquaintance. On 
every other subject he is as ignorant a savage as could well be met with. 
At taking leave of him the following morning. Major Rawlinson pre- 
sented him with a watch. This he declined accepting, after placing it 
to his ear, and hearing the tick, alleging that he was ignorant of such 
things, and that, moreover, he believed some living animal was concealed 
perdu within the case, that might at some future time exert a bad 
influence on his fortunes. 

We finished the day in partaking of his evening meal in company 
with him, and scsireely.ever enjoyed one so much. The rice grown on 
his own grounds was, I think, the whitest and finest that I had ever 
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tasted. To his euUine we did foil jostioe ; but a thought would now 
and then cross the mind, that the bony fingers dipping in the same dish 
with yon had often performed other services for their owner, and might 
even exert their strength by a tenacious grasp on one’s own throat. 
After our host left us, we canvassed the ways and means of obtaining 
observations for fixing the position of his den,” but were reluctantly 
compelled to forego them, being afraid to expose the instruments in 
the . situation wp were then, in ; so, drawing oar cloaks around us, we 
stretched ourselves out on the platform in the open air, add enjoyed a 
rest we were strangers to in our last night’s bivouac. 

September fl2nd . — Awaking at the dawn, we succeeded in stealing a 
compass bearing* of the defile through which the Abi-Shirwan breaks 
without exciting suspicion ; and hearing on the previous night that an 
inscription existed on a stone in the valley below us, we prepared fora 
descent of the mountain in search of it. Despatching the Khoda Hafiz 
to' our host (who,' with the privilege of age^ had not yet risen, or what 
is more likely, cared not to expose himself to the etiquette of leave* 
taking), accompanied by his son and a few horsemen, we left the hamlet 
of the outlaw, and descended, in an E. by N. direction, into the plain of 
the Pushti'Kuh. At 6.45 wc reached a small camp of Abdallah Bog’s 
people, and a stone with a few scratches on it was pointed out as the one 
which we were in search of. Our disappointment, therefore, was great, 
after having come so much out of the way. Proceeded after a halt of 
ten minutes in a general direction of NNW., over the undulating, 
broken, and arid ridges of the Pashti*Kuh. These ridges are composed 
principally of sandstone and limestone, having numerous perpendicular 
schistous strata traversing them in a direction from north to south, and 
is the most desolate piece of country we have yet passed over. The 
hill scenery around is, however, bold and striking. To the NB. the 
high ranges of Lowsheli Sbahu and Avroman, broken through by the 
Abi*Shirwan, bound the view ; while on the W. and N W. the precipitous 
bill ofSemiram,! “ a natural fastness of the most extraordinary strength,” 
terminating in the successive peaks of Sar*Khasbk, Sartak, and Bama,^ 
that rise to an elevation of 7,000 feet, enclose the valley, which, for 
desolation and sterility, may vie with any portion of the globe. I must 
not, however, omit the small circular plain of the Pashti*badan as an oasis, 
in the dreary waste. We saw it beneath us a little on our left, and the 
spot, from its animated appearance, appears to be a favourite locality of 

* N. 25* E. Abdullah Beg states that Daroeb stood on the east bank of the Zemkan, and 
not on the left hank, as we heard from the Bibijran people. 

t Often called Shemiram. 

t For a detailed description of dieae looalities, see Ifajw RawUnaon’t notes ia|U 6. J., 
Tol. ix. part 1, pp. 29— Bl, where an intereating deicription of the ruina and seulptniw met 
with at Hnrin and Sheikban will be found. 
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the Kurdish families. At 9.30 the road took a more north-easterly 
direction, and at this time the cliff of Ban-Zardeh bore 174^ and hill of 
Semiram 316^, distant about five miles. From this to the Gundar ford 
we traversed successive heaps of the same barren nature, with such 
abrupt and constant ascents and declivities that it became a perfect labour 
to sit one’s horse. At 11.50 we called a halt before passing the ford over 
the Abi-Shirwan, to refresh the cattle, and to give some rest to Major 
Rawlinson, who is now again prostrated with^ the fever caught at Zohab. 

The Abi-Shirwan, or Upper Diyaleh, breaks through a defile in the 
high range to the NE., and pursues a west course to the north of Semiram, 
through a deep and precipitous gorge, which is represented’''^ as capable 
of being defended by a handful of men against any numbers. The 
ford at this time has only about eighteen inches water on it, but is rnpid 
and impetuous, and in the winter must be wholly impassable. Eight 
piers of a substantial brick bridge, f that formerly spanned the river on 
the high road leading from Sulimaniych to Kirmanshah, along the valley 
of the Zemkan, are visible about one mile east of the present ford ; and 
that small tributary itself joins the Abi-Shirwan about a hundred yards 
above the bridge. The river from this point to the Tigris is said to be 
navigable for rafts, and timber from the mountainous ranges of this part 
of Kurdistan is frequently floated on its stream to the Tigris and Bagh- 
dad. Both it and the Holwan, indeed, would prove valuable water 
communications with the low country in the hands of a good Govern- 
ment ; and the gums, galls, and extensive rice produce of this part of 
Kurdistan might be thus conveyed at a very cheap rate, instead of by 
the expensive caravan routes, as at present adopted. When, however, 
we see the advantages that offer from such noble rivers as the Tigris and 
Euphrates, that pursue a course of several hundred miles through a 
country which formerly yielded four-hundred-ford to the agriculturist, 
lost sight of by the present imbecile ministers of Turkish policy, we 
cease to deplore the ruin that has gradually crept over the classic soil in 
astonishment at the apathy that has caused it. In the hands of a Eu- 
ropean power, — its decreased population strengthened by emigrants 
from Europe, and its ancient canals restored even to a tithe of their for- 
mer usefulness, — it would again become what it was in the time of 
Cyrus the elder. Pregnant as it then was with great events, and over- 
run since by successive dynasties that led to its present impoverishment, 
it is, 1 believe, yet destined to be the theatre of further strife, that will 
eventually elevate it from its abased condition to the splendour it en- 
joyed in the days of <<the beauty of the Chaldees* excellency.’* 

At 1.15 we forded the Abi-Shirwan, which is now about thirty yards 
broad, and are once again in Turkish territory; 

In the pages of the Jonmal referred to in the note on the preoeding page, t Zohab-barra. 
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Aseeiided a low ridge of hills termed Mclamboo, or Nilamba, which 
bounds the plain of Sbahri-zur to the south, and separates it from the 
Shirwan river. From the summit of this range the .river appears like a 
sueeession of deep basins, — abounding in fish, but of no great variety. 
Took a course of W. by N. to NW. over the range before alluded to, 
and halted at Gnndar,* — a Kurdish village contiguous to an ancient 
tumulus, ->at 2 r. m. From this position, the SE. brow of Sauna bore 
220*, and the east face of Semiram 227*. It was well determined also 
by observation of the Sun and Saturn. 

Part of an escort sent by Ahmed Pacha of Snlimaniyeh met us here, 
and welcomed us to the territory with true Kurdish hospitality. We 
learn from our new friends that many objects of interest exist in the 
vicinity,, and as we shall miss these by keeping the direct route to the 
Turco-Kjirdish capital, we determine on remaining at.a place' called 
Halebjah during the ensuing day. 

September ftSrd . — LeavingGundaratO a. m. half an hour was occupied 
in crossing the same low range in the NE. direction. At 6.30, arrived 
at the south limit of the Shahri.zur plain, and observed bearings as 
followa: — high peak of Avroman mountains, 42*; Gndrun peak, over the 
town of Snlimaniyeh, 320°; an ancient tumulus in the plain called 
Tappeh .Kureh, distant three miles, 29* ; a high peak of Seghirmeh 
range, 268*; Kureh Kazhav, or high peak near the pass leading through 
the mountains to Tabriz, 337*. Proceeded onwards at 6.42 along the 
north limit of the low range in a zigzag direction from NE. to ESE., 
till 7.30, when we reached Halebjah,t a village surrounded by a few 
gardens and tobacco-fields. Took up our quarters in some comfortable 
tents already pitched for our accommodation by the obliging Pacha, 
who, in addition, has sent his cousin, with a company of regular infantry 
to escort us to the capital. Sulimaniyeh is stated to be twelve hours 
from this position. 

September flAth . — ^Continued our journey at 4.50 a. h., through the 
plain of Shabri-Znr, which is now highly cultivated, and abounding 
with villages of {he Jaf Kurds. At 5.50, examined an ancient tumulus 
called Bakr’awa,! standing on the plain, and from it obtained the fol- 
lowing bearings : — Tappeh Kureh, 52* ; Halebjah, 143* ; peak of the 
Avroman range, 55*. This singular mound is entirely artificial, about 
150 feet high, and in circumference, by pacing it, nearly 500 yards. 
Its summit forms an irregular indented circle, which has been divided 


'* Gnadar, hyAocUealtitudM of the mutWM msfc inlstitnde SSTtk* N.; by an indiffer- 
ent observation of Saturn. 36° 6' V N. Its ehronometrie difference east of Baghdad is 29' 64'. 

t In'Iatitude 36<> 10' i 7' N., and east of Bag^ 1* 31'26'. From Halebjah, the foUowing 
hearingaiveredbtained: — hill over Baima, 346^1 high peak of Avroman, SSp; GiidDUi,3t6i*; 


Kurdi Kashtv, 3331”. 

1 Ohulamber from this qMt^keara 48|” 
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info two parts by a wall crossing it. A shaft, in all probability the re* 
mains of a well,'**' is observed on its east face ; and at the base of the 
tumulus a copious spring issues out on the plain. The debris of houses 
and walls, separated from the mound by an ample ditch, serve to show 
that, whatever cause may be assigned for tlie origin of the mound in later 
times, it was fortified for the defence of a town that encompassed it. 
Pursued our journey at 6.5, and at 7.10 crossed the Abi-Zalm, which 
flows from the ENE., and, irrigating this portion of the extensive plain 
of Shahri-Zur, continues its course to the south-westward, until it meets 
with the Tajrud, about an hour SW. of our present position. The com- 
bined streams then unite with the Abi-Shirwan, in the neighbourhood of 
Semiram. From the Zalm river Bakr’awa bore 128®. Proceeded at 7.20 
in a direction of 3!30®, until 8.36, when we crossed a small branch of the 
Tajrud, and at 8.50 altered the course to 280®. At 9.20 halted for ten 
minutes on another artificial Tappeh, erected on the left bank of the 
Tajrud, which, like the Zalm, is a stream of no great magnitude. It 
takes its risef in the extreme north of the plain, about five miles NW. of 
the town of Sulimaniyeh. From this Tappeh, Bakr’awa bears 130®; 
Tappeh Kureh, 102®. At 9.30, went on in a general direction of 290®, 
but our course now became very winding, to avoid the cultivation and 
numerous canals, which are cut for irrigation, from the Tajrud. 

Halted for the day at Yassin Tappeh, | another singular mound of 
artificial construction, and evidently the work of a very remote period. 
Unlike the other Tappehs§ met with so frequently in this part of Kurdis- 
tan, which arc generally round, this exhibits a square form, with its 
angles pointing NE. and SW., NW. and SE. Its surface is nearly 
flat, 320 paces in diameter from north to south, and is elevated above 
the surrounding plain about eighty feet. A ditch, defended by a wide 

* CommunicAting with the spring below. 

t At a place called Sertchinar. — Vide Riches Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. i. p. 65. 

X Bakr’awa hears from Yassin Tappeh 122^^, and Gudrun 322°. The Semiram precipices 
extend an angle between 152.^ to 165’’. Yassin Tappeh is in latitude 35‘’2r28'' N., and east 
of Baghdad r \3'3V. 

§ Tappeh is a Turkish phrase, signifying ** mound,” generally applied to artificial tumuli. 
Yassin Tappeh is considered by Major Rawlinson as identical with the Resen of Genesis, and 
in later times to have been the capital of Shahri-Zur. Rich, however, makes Ghulamber, a 
strong fort, now in ruins, situate in a gorge at the foot of the Avroman range, where the Zalm 
river issues on to the plain, the capital of the district. Shahri-Zur implies a '' stronghold” or 

city of strength,” and is not inapplicable, considering the many fortified places situated in 
the district. The plain is about thirty-five miles long by ten broad, and is bounded on three 
sides by mountain barriers that are inaccessible except by a few very difficult and easily de- 
fended passes ; and on the fourth by the Abi-Shirwan. * * 

The soil^is everywhere fertile, and yields a rich harvest in its nce-grounds alone. It is thp 
abode of namerous families of Kurdish Ryots, as well as of the Jaf, a large and powerful tribe, 
who owe allegiance" to the Tachas of Snlimaniyeh. These latter, however, iqigrate in the 
winter to the more genial pastures to the west of the Abi-Shinoui, 
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rampart of earth, surroands the mound, but no traces of buildings are 
visible adjacent to it, and the remains of three welts, jiow filled with rub* 
bish, are visible on its summit. Another Tappeh* of a conical form is 
seen to the SW. of it, about a mile distant. 

September 25/A. — Left before dawn of day to complete our last stage 
to the town. For an hour the road lay over cultivated land, plentifully 
watered by cuts from the Tajrud. It then led through the small village 
of Arbet, and over the skirts of the range, extending BSE. from the 
peak of Gudrun. At 10 we entered the town of Sulimaniyeh, where we 
found a house at our disposal, with tents pitched on an adjoining plot 
of grass. The house, however, was abandoned for the more gay pavi- 
lion, and in the society of the Pacha and his ollicers the day was passed 
pleasantly enough. 

Sulimaniyeh, the capital of the Pachalic, is a collection of small and 
ruinous houses, bearing a more mean appearance than, I believe, the 
most wretched hamlet in England. -This is, however, not attributable to 
the poverty of the Kurds alone, but to the' nomade habits of its occu- 
pants, who, in the spring, summer, and autumn; abandon the town, and 
spread .themselves over the country, either to superintend the cultivation 
of their lands, or to enjoy the otium cum dignitate of a pastoral life. 
After its second foundation by Ibrahim Pacha, it gradually improved, 
and in Rich’s time boasted of about a thousand houses. f I believe, at 
the present time, it scarcely contains half that number of tenable 
dwellings, and is, moreover, considered unhealthily situated when 
compared with the more salubrious and less confined region of the 
adjoining plain. Built on the skirt of a low and barren range, which 

* The wliole district of Shalui-Zur is dotted with these ancient tumuli, and single mounds 
are observable in other places, — indeetl over all Asia Minor, from the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean to the banks of the Caspian Sea. Most of them are conical, and are generally erected 
on some level spot. Their average height may be considered as 100 feet. Some have forti- 
fied summits, and arc surrounded by a ditch, while others present but a smooth conical Outline. 
Of the fortified tumuli, I may enumerate Arbil (ancient Arbcla), Yassin Tappeh, Bakr’awa, and 
the Tellul Benat and Alij, in the neighbourhood of Samarrah and Dur. Mr. Rich instances 
also Arbet and Kiz-Ralassi in this vicinity ; and many others yet unvisited by Europeans will 
doubtless be found in this part of Kurdistan. See note to ]>. 142. 

Tellul is the plural of the Arabic Tel, a mound,” equivalent to the Turkish Tappeh. 

t The present town was founded by Ibrahim Pacha, the father of Kurd Suliman Pimha, about 
sixty-two years ago. The Pachas formerly resided at Karacholan, on the other side of the Azmir 
range, but since the foundation of Sulimaniyeh (named thus in compliment to Sulimap, then 
Pa^ of Baghdad) the seat of Government has been transferred to the latter. On building 
the present Serai, or palace,” numerous urns containing bones, and a stone bearing an 
inscription, were disinterred from a tumulus that occupied the site.^-Seenote in Rich's Kwrdis- 
tan and Nineveh, vol. i. 119. 

Sulimaniyeh stands in latitude 35^ 33^ N., and its mendional distance fronqt Baghdad, 

by my observations, is 1° 2' 46' mt. Rich, who remained here some months, and observed 
many eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter, makes the town east of Baghdad 1** 24\ 
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riBes up immediately behind it, it is either entirely shut out from the 
cooler breezes that sweep the plain^ or is visited by constant hot winds 
which blow from the E* and NB. over the heated ridge daring the 
summer months. 

Ahmed Pacha is the present ruler of this part of Kurdistan, and were 
it not for the fettering instructions that attended his investiture by the 
Baghdad Pacha in 1842, his enterprise and perscveranee would, no 
doubt, restore the Pachalic to what it was in the time of SuIimanBey, 
the progenitor of the fiahan or Bebbeh family, from whom he is de- 
scended. To any one acquainted with the present political hatreds 
existing between Persia and Turkey, it would seem a desirable object 
on the part of the Osmanli Vizirs to strengthen the frontier provinces so 
as to form a bulwark against the machinations of the Persian court, 
and a threatened invasion By a Persian army. A fitter individual, I 
believe, for this purpose, could not have been selected than Ahmed 
Pacha. With a liberal education, and a taste for the new order of 
things, he foresaw the advantages of a regular force, and in a few 
months after his investiture succeeded in overcoming the scruples of 
his clansmen and subjects, so far as to persuade them to lay by the dress 
of their ancestors, and equip themselves in the garb of the regular troops 
of the State. In a year he bad raised and disciplined, according to Euro- 
pean tactics, a respectable force, which at the present time amounts to 
about 800 men, notwithstanding the contrary predictions of his Baghdad 
friends, who would have persuaded him that the attempt to organise a 
regular body from the mountuineers of Kurdistan would be attended 
wilh-cvil results to himself. With all his desire, however, for progres- 
sive improvement, and flattering as was his first essay, he finds himself 
an object of suspicion at the Baghdad court. Increased imposts are 
laid on the province, the present assessment of^which he can barely 
pay ; and moreover, enormous sums, in addition, are demanded of him, 
to stop the ears of the Baghdad Pacha and other officials who arc in- 
clined to listen to the tempting offers of his brother, Abdullah Beg, now 
au exile in that city.* This ruinous policy, of placing brother against 
brother and tribe against tribe, is the besetting vice of Turkish adminis- 
tration, and "the nefarious and ill-concealed system of bribery indulged 
in by high and low, though it enriches the rapacious servant of the 
State, prevents the spread of that just principle so necessary to the 

* Since this was penned, Ahmed Pacha has been deposed in favour of his brother, Abdullah 
Beg, BOW e^ted a Pacha, and Ruler of Sulimaniyeb. 

The former, fearing to trust himself to the feith of Nejib Pacha, of Baghdad, ded with a 
few adherents into Persia, but has aince thrown himself on the protection of the Sultan, and 
now resides an exile at Constantinople. Much attadied to the English, and to Major Rawlin- 
ion in particular, from whom be received much sound advice, hia depoaition is to be regretted. 
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melioration of the people and the country. It is this that Ahmed Pacha 
so much bewails, and with justice too, for the emended condition 
of the province must soon give way to the insatiate demands made 
upon him. Ahmed Pacha is the eldest direct descendant from the 
original founder* of the Bebbeh family, and therefore the hereditary 
successor to the Pachalic. His next brother, Abdullah Beg, is in 
honourable exile at Baghdad. He is of an intriguing and ambi- 
tious disposition, and most of the present Pacha’s distresses, I believe, 
arise from the envious temper of bis brother's mind. Ahmed’s ap- 
pearance is not prepossessing; and an impediment in his speech renders 
it at times painful to listen to him. . When excited, however, an energy 
is observable in his eye which accords with bis actions ; and he bears 
the character of a persevering man of business. In manners he is mild 
and gentlemanly, and, like all Kurds, frank and hospitable. Accustomed 
to but little sleep, be devotes most part of the night to financial and politi- 
cal correspondence, whilst his days are occupied in general affairs, in the 
superintendence of his little army, and in agricultural improvements, 
Possessing such qualifications for a ruler, it is painful to think that his 
tenure hangs by a thread, and that he fnay be arbitrarily removed from 
the seat of his usefulness by the lavish promises of a higher bidder, who, 
in order to fulfil his baneful contract, must further oppress the already 
distressed Ryot and landholder. 

I must here close the Journal. The pernicious quality of the water in 
the regions through which we have lately been travelling, has for some 
time affected me, and I am now rendered so weak that I must quit Kur- 
distan. My poor Arab, whose gentle and quiet paces induced me to 
bring him into this mountainous tract, as indispensable to the person 
that carried the chronometer, is a sufferer as well as myself, and for 
the last twenty days has been straggling after the party without either 
halter or rider. Major Rawlinson’s public avocations will delay him 
some days longer in the neighbourhood, but as he purposes returning to 
Baghdad by a longer, and hitherto a less frequented road, the astrono- 
mical observations that he may make I shall append to the Journal, to 
render it, jn this respect, the more complete. 

September 29th . — ^Taking leave of my companions, and the kind Pacha, 
who has given me letters for my safe conduct on the road, I left 
Snlimaniyeb at noon. Crossing the bead of the Shahri-Zur plain in a 
W. by S. direction„over fields of rice, and occasionally wading tbroiigh. 
swampy grounds, I traversed the low range of Karadagh by a difficult 

i 

* Sulinum Beg Ghaze* a. h. 1088, fint took the name of Baba, or Bebbeh, in addition to 
bis own. The name of the tribe, acoording to Rich, ia Kermanj.-r^ee note in his KurdktoM, 
Yol. iis p. 85. ' 
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path) and descended over undulating slopes to a village of the same 
name, romantically situated in a defile between the Karadagh and Seg- 
liirmeh chains, the latter of which rises to an elevation of about 4,000 feet 
above the valley. The village may contain about five hundred houses, 
and appears a quiet and thriving place. Its Governor, Abderahnian Beg, 
a connection and stanch supporter of Ahmed Pacha, is one of the hand- 
somest men T have seen, and possesses a frankness and urbanity of 
manner that at once secure the confidence of the stranger. I sat con- 
versing with him to a late hour, during which time he was constantly 
occupied in despatching and receiving letters, but at the same time he 
never allowed the conversation to , flag. At night, indeed, the Kurds 
hold their Mejlis or assemblies, and transact most of their business. 
This at least I had cause to regret, for the constant influx of'visitors 
prevented my sleeping until it was time to mount in prosecution of the 
journey. By day-dawn the busy throng had all retired to rest, and I 
departed without a single being but those of niy own party being aware 
of the fact. The ascent of the Scghirmch chain was a tough and 
tedious job, but the scenery made amends for its weariness. The de- 
scent, however, from its summit into the Assyrian plains was a more 
serious affair. Most of the party led their beasts down the steep decli- 
vities of the mountain, but, from my weak state, I preferred the saddle, 
at the risk of a broken neck. Five hours were occupied in this of all 
others the most harassing travelling ; and, to add to our mortification, 
when the skirts of the range were reached, a south Wind, accom- 
panied by clouds of dust, blew strong in our teeth, and almost blinded 
the party with the fine sand that swept over the country. A red and 
lurid haze prevented objects being seen at a hundred yards’ distance, 
and the heat of the fierce sun was insufferable after our sojourn in the 
mountains. The weariest day, however, has an end, and the black tents 
of a small Kurdish tribe, subjected to Sulimaniyeh, pitched on the 
, borders of a mountain torrent, at last sheltered us after ten hours’ 
occupation of the saddle. The people were, however, but barely civil, 
and had I not had a written order for an escort of horsemen to accompany 
roe over the next stage, which is a disturbed tract infested by parties 
of rebellious tribes, I must have waited to accompany the first passing 
caravan, or have retraced my steps to Sulimaniyeh. The note of 
Abderahman Beg changed the posture of affairs; but instead of the fifty 
horsemen that should have accompanied me, they declared that ten 
were alone available, the fighting men having gone to repel an attack 
made by some of the Hamawend the night before. On my saying 
that ten were sufficient, and urging them to mount, new obstacles were 
thrown in my way ; but seeing me determined on proceeding, about 
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twenty armed horsemen were coUeoted, and a like^amber of foot.- By 
8. p. M. we were again in the saddle, had forded the stream, and reached' 
a distance of a mile from the camp, when a halt was called by the 
party before going through a ravine in which two individuals had been 
murdered the previous evening. This halt enabled the valiant escort to 
cool, and many objections to proceeding further by night were started; 
when, tired with their vacillation, I pushed on, attended by Saleh, a 
Kurdish servant of mine, through an open plain, about half a mile long, 
that led to the dreaded rayine. We bad reached the head of the ravine, 
and halted, in hopes that the escort would follow, when a vigorous firing 
was commenced and kept up for some time ; but suspecting its cause, I 
remained on the spot. Saleh, however, fairly took to his heels, and, as 
far as I could distinguish him, was belabouring his mule with such sturdy 
blows that quickly conveyed him out of my sight. Left alone, I was 
compelled myself to follow, and on regaining the party, who had by this 
time reached the tent, I heard such conflicting statements of ambush 
and surprise, that T at once perceived the affair had been got up by my 
own party to delay the departure until sunrise. After an hour lost in 
reproaches and persuasions, I succeeded in getting them to accompany 
me, — not, however, before I had threatened to return to Karadagh. Re» 
inforced now with ten additional horsemen, the journey was commenced 
and persevered in ; but the utmost alarm was manifest when a suspicious 
spot was reached: and at one time, when emerging from a gorge, the 
appearance df three donkeys laden with brushwood, and accompanied 
by two footmen in the valley below, was, in the bright moonlight, magni* 
fled into a formidable troop of banditti. I must however, give my es- 
cort credit for a good military education, for they occupied the sides and 
summit of the pass in a soldier-like style; the footmen, extended on 
their bellies, just exposing the mouths of their pieces over the ridge ; 
while the horsemen, concealed in the gorge, awaited the rout of the 
enemy by the musketry before making the charge. To their great relief 
the enemy proved to be but “ men in buckram,” and Ibrahith Khanchi 
was reached at 3 a. m. without further incident. I have been thus 
prolix, to show the disappointments that may often be experienced by 
the traveller in this country, and to expose the vexatious obstacles that 
areeometimes wantonly thrust in the way to mar a speedy progress from 
place to place. In my case, 1 believe no real danger existed, or I 
should have heard of it before leaving Sulimauiyeh ; and though the 
story of the murdered men was, in itself, a true one, the date of its 
occurrence was made to suit the present occasion, though it really hap- 
pened a fortnight before. 

From Ibrahim Khanchi I pursued the route to Kifri, and thence the 
post road to Baghdad, where ' I arrived on October 3nd. Finding the 
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south wind continoR, precluding all hope of observation on the road, 
I left my party to come on stage by stage, while I proceeded, Tartar, 
on to the city. The wholesome waters of the Tigris soon restored 
my condition, but my Arab horse died of debility the day after his 
arrival. 

Major Rawlinson and his party, on their return, pursued the route by 
Karadagh, and along that range to the ruins of an ancient temple name4 
But'Khaneh. Thence, keeping the Abi*Shirwan to his left, he passed 
through Kileh Tabizan-Shukeit and Shirwaneh, where he crossed the 
river to the village of Khanakin on the Holwan. The positions of these 
places, derived from his astronomical observations, are given at foot.* 
He arrived at Khanakin on October ILth. An interval of forty- 
seven days had thus elapsed, since our former visit to this place, 
during' which time the chronometer had been exposed to various alter- 
nating temperatures, and to the perturbations incident to mountain tra- 
velling; yet it is satisfactory to add, that the position of Khanakin, on 
connecting the scries of measurements, differs but three miles of longi- 
tude from that assigned to it on the journey outwards, and this differ- 
ence, in the constrnction of the map, has been distributed over the whole, 
to prevent its attachment at one spot. The geographical determina- 
tions, as noted in the Journal, may, therefore, I think, be relied on as a 
very near approximation to the true positions. The bearings through- 
out are magnetic, carefully taken with an excellent prisnfatic compass 
by Troughton and Sims, cut from 0 to 360*, east being 90* ; south, 
180* ; and west 270*, and the variation of the needle for obtaining the 
true azimuth will be found among the other astronomical data. The 
longitudes throughout the Journal are reckoned from the meridian of 
Baghdad, which we now consider as definitely settled at 44* 25^ east 
of Greenwich, though in the construction of the map that accompanies 
{he Journal it is placed in 44* 20^ east. This, however, is of little 
moment, and c.an easily be altered by placing the meridians five miles 
further to the west. 

A delay, consequent on other public duties, and a recall to India, 
where I had my time fully occupied in the compilation of a gener&l 
map embodying the work of the Euphrates’ expedition in these coun- 
tries, has prevented the completion of the Journal until the present time ; 
but from the kindness of Major Rawlinson, I am now able to append the 

« Karulagh, lat. 36° 17' N.. long. 45°25' 15' E. 

But-Khaneh, lat. 35° 7' 16* N., long. 45° 34' 35' E. 

Shukeit, lat. 34° 54' 50' N., long. 45° 24' 10' E. 

Kileh ThUian, lat. 34° 67' 9° N. 

Shirwaneh. lat. 34° 38' 42* N., long. 45° 9* 43° E. 
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elevations of some of the principal places included in it. These were 
observed by him on his recent visit to Persia, and are a valuable addi* 
tion to the other geographical data. - Vide the following 
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RESEARCHES. 


In the spring of this year (1850) I had projjecled a surveying tour 
through a portion of Babylonia and the Lower Chaldea, provided a suf- 
ficiency of rain-water and pasture were available on these Bdeserled 
portions of Mesopotamia, which, bounded on the south-west by the 
Euphrates, on the north-east by the Tigris, and on the south-east by the 
Shat al Hye, a considerable branch of the latter, while, in ancient times, 
admirably protected to the north-west by artificial streams, contained, 
in those remote ages, not only a vast and highly civilized population, 
but boasted also of the most magnificent cities of the world, as it then 
existed. These, though not entirely unknown, have been visited by a 
few Englishmen only, and from the dilliculty of the country,* as well 
as the wild state of the tribes, have obtained but a partial glance. At 
the instant of starting, however, I was disappointed by a revolt taking 
place among the predatory families on the Hindiyeh marshes to the 
west of the Euphrates, and, as is usually the case, the disaffection ex^ 
tended to the tribes in their immediate vicinity. A letter from an Agail 
chief, employed with the troops in the disturbed districts, despatched in 
baste, strongly recommended rnc to defer the visit until less disturbed 
times, and the departure of troops and guns from the city corroborating 
the intelligence, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon rny design, 
and to leave this interesting tract for future examination, when a quieter 
period would enable me to fix, at more leisure, the positions of the 
various sites, as well as obtain specimens of the many inscribed relics 
lately seen by Mr. Loftus, the Active and inielligcnt naturalist with the 
frontier Commission under Colonel Williams. To this gentleman, and 

* Destitute of water and pasture during; three-fourths of the year. The tribes, too, in the 
lower portion adjoining the Hye, are under little control, from being separated into many 
subdivisions, whose chiefs, though nominally under the great Sheikhs of the Montafik and 
SSobeid, act independently of each other. The marshy nature of the tract adjoining the Hye 
affbrds also a secure retreat when aggressions of more than an ordinary nature awaken the 
Turkish authorities from their usual apathy, and in proportion to the security they possess 
4rah depredations are extended or curtailed. 
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, to the pencil of his associate, Mr. Churchill, we are indebted for all that 
is positively known respecting Werka,*)^ and other entombed cities of an 
ancient age and people in lower Mesopotamia, and in the superheial 
examination thus made, enough was elicited to excite a further inquiry, 
not only as to their character, but as to their geographical position 
also. This latter is, however, my province, and, though thwarted for 
the time, I hope yet to assign to these antiquated places a correct place 
on our maps at no distant period, and, were excavations attempted even 
on small scale, 1 have little doubt but a sufficiency of material would 
be brought to light to repay both the antiquarian and paleographer. In 
the mean time, as my arrangements for the journey arc made, I turn my 
steps to a less disturbed tract, which has also a high claim to our regard, 
for with it are associated deeds of military renown which, after a lapse 
of twenty-two centuries and a half, tend to show how the most adverse 
circumstances in war may be successfully combated by an indomitable 
spirit and a strict military system. 

Beyond the interest excited by a consideration of the retreat of the 
gallant “ ton thousand Greeks,” the old course of the Tigris is in itself 

* Tliougli little has been positively known with regard to Wt-rkn, it lias been in name 
identified some time since by Major Kawlinson as the Ur of the Chaldees and the Orehoe 
of the ancient geographers. European geographers, D’Aiiville particularly, have generally 
fixed the locality of the Orchojni further south than the position occupied hy Werka, hut 
the evidence of Pliny (lib. vii. cap. 2(>, 27) and Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 73ff) will not agree with 
these conclusions. Ptolemy again places Orchoe, according lo Bryant, in hit. 32° 30' N. (see 
Mythology of the Ancients, p. 521, vol. ii.) . In the Periplus of Dr. Vincent it is given from 
the same authority as 32* -Kf N., both being a degree nearly too much to the north of the 
parallel of Werka. Ptolemy’s latitude would, however, appear to refer to the ancient Cutha, 
represented by the mounds of Ihniliim first discovered hy Major llawlinson in lH-15 (Com- 
mentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1850, note 1. p. 77 ); Werka, as the Ur of the ClialdCesy 
and perhaps the Erccli of Genesis x. 10, and the Opf^ ^f die Septuagint, would also seem 
to be the Arderrioca of Herodotus, **aii Assyrian village situate between the sea and Babylon,” 
not the Anderricca of the Persian dominions mentioned in Erato, c. xix., but the place of that 
name noticed in Clio, clxxxv. It appears to he a compound nomc from Ard and Erech, 
the former, rendered either in the Hebrew or in the Arabic, would signify “ land” or ** pro- 
vince.” Ertz in the Hebrew, and Arth in Arabic, are literally the same as the 

” earth” of our own tongue, the term being frequently applied also to peculiar districts or extent 
of country ; the latter, the last sylhible of the compound Ap8€pixu of the Greek text of Hero- 
dotus, may represent the Erech of our version of the Scriptures and the Ope^ of the Septuagint. 
Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopaedia, mentions that the name Erech is thought by some, ns pre- 
served in that of Irak, the present denomination of the country around Babylonia, but 
the great difference in the initial letter of the terms, the one commencing jrith m the other 

would show an inconsistency not usual in words of a Semitic origin. 

Bryant, in his Analysis of the Ancient Mythidogy, has a long dissertation on the name ; the 
last syllable of which he assumes as identical with the Erech of Scripture, though ignorant 
as to the meaning of the prefix syllable of the compound, or of the precise locality of this 
primoeval city of man. See the concluding chapter of vol. ii., wherein also is displayed much 
ingenious learning with reference to the name in connection with the Apaxvfi of the Greeks and 
the fine woven silks of Babylonia. 
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a picture, however deplorable, of the advanced state to which this re> 
markable country, even in comparatively modern times, had attained, 
though the tide of war, from the time of the greater Cyrus to the advent 
of the lieutenants of Mahomed, had rolled backwards and forwards in 
alternate succcbs and defeat, and, whether possessed by the Mede or the 
Parthian, by the Greeks, the Sassanians, or the Romans, the province, 
we find, when free from war, in a highly flourishing condition, though 
perhaps not equally rich and prolific as when under the mild sway of the 
Assyrian kings. It has been left for the Mahoinedan, however, to give 
this long coveted land the finishing stroke to its history. Like the 
victim to the Saam wind, it is yet lingering under the withering effects 
of the blast, its weak struggles for life, evidenced in its wire-drawn 
canals and miserable exchequer, notwithstanding ten centuries of 
oppression, showing only the strength of its original constitution. The 
incubus remains, however, in possession, alike indifferent to the country’s 
improvement or to its further decay, and, while thus seated in arrogance 
and unconcern, the parched soil will not yield its verdure, though the 
element so essential to its culture flows continuously at its side; nor 
will the present population exert its energies to remedy so monstrous 
an evil, for, in addition to a national and inherent indolence, there is no 
security whatever for properly. Now to my journey. 

March 20/A, 1850. — A disagreeable south wind created such a swell 
oil the Tigris that the floating bridge* had to be removed to prevent 

* This bridge has at the present day thirty-seven pontoons or boats composing it. The 
exact number, indeed, that Xenophon specifies as spanning the Tigris in his day at Sitaki. 
This speaks well for the general accuracy of the historian, for wc may presume that the same 
species of vessel was in use, and it is certainly the most primitive, both in form and construc- 
tion, that one can well imagine. It bears the name of Sifineht in Arabic, and is made of 
rough poplar logs, sheathed with very thin plank, coated on the outside with bitumen. The 
prow and stem arc as box-like in shape^ as is possible to make them, rounded sufficiently only 
to prevent cube-like angles being exposed to the stream ; but the rudder is the most curious 
piece of mechanism of the whole, and a written description would fail to convey an idea of its 
numerous ]mrt8 and certainly useful properties. 1 therefore give a sketch of it, as it is as 
simple as curious, and might to the sailor, in want of a rudder, Offer a few hints that would enable 
him to steer his ship when the time that would be required to make a rudder according to 
the methods in vogue could not be spared, owing to the vicinity of land or from other serious 
cause (see sketch on separate sheet). The fallowing is its description and the use it may be 
put to in sca-going ships ; — 

a 4 a. The lower piece of the rudder, made of a spar or plank. It should be long or short, 
according to the^epth intended to fix it under the surface. If to be just below the surface of 
the water only, the spar should be long, and the lever or tiller (/} intended to work it should 
be at least double its length, one-third over the stem and two-thirds within board. 

b b* ’Upright piece or rudder-post, to be made of a topmast, which, cut in two pieces of 
coDv^ient lengths, will perhaps make both a and b. The piece intended for a a a should 
be sawn also in two longitu<£nally, and nailed to the lower end of b A, leaving projecting ends 
sufficient to act as guides for fixing close on the stem-post o c. The rudder-post b b idiould be 
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injury to the boats. The boraesi mnles, and baggage bad therefore^ to 

flattened at the heel so as to fix the two juecei nan, which« when on, must be loaded inside 
with stones, pigs of ballast, &c. to give it weight and to keep it firm in a sea-way. 

. c c. The stern-post. The native boat has holes to receive the lashings i t i corresponding 
to the holes in 6 ; for a ship, however, this would not answer, independent of the time 

required to make them, for it would render the whole weak, which at sea would require to be 
peculiarly strong. Lashings round all fastened to 6 6 must be passed therefore to rag-eye, or 
ring-bolts driven into the sides of the stern-post, which could be done easily while the rudder is 
being made ; and until the lashings are passed, the rudder must be kept as close to the stern- 
post os possible, by means of several tackles fast to stout rudder pendants g g g% that should 
be clove-hitched, while inboard, round h 6, leaving ends on either side to reaeh the quarter 
ports for clapping tho tackles on to. These in themselves, with the weight of the ballasted 
rudder, the projecting ends of a u a clamping the stern-post, and a stout upper lashing, which 
can be put on on deck, will maintain the rudder in its place with case, the pendants being 
kept fast, even after the lashings are passed, for greater security. The lashings should be 
cross-seized, and in this state will act as a hinge or combined pintle and gudgeon for the rud- 
der to turn upon. 

dddd. Diagonal spars to support the tail of the rudder. These are fixed to the head of 
the rudder-post h b, and to the tail of the pieces a a a on cither side. The main piece of this 
might be a jibboom, or similar rough spar, whose heel, passing between the pieces a a a, might 
be lashed at the head of b b, and this, perhaps, would answer the purpose of the four pieces 
used in the native boat. 

e e. Similar spars passing from the heel of b b to cither side of the tiller /, and lashed to 
the spar, or spars d dd d, where they cross each other. 

/. The lever, or tiller, working on the head of b b, and the upper ends of the spars e e. 
These may be termed the fulcrums, and it will be readily seen, from the length of the lever or 
tiller /, how easy such a temporary rudder could be worked by the manner of connecting f with 
the heel of b b (through e e) and /, fixed at the head of the rudder-post b b (through dddd) 
with the tail of a a a. 

g g g. The rudder pendants clove-hitched round post b b, where convenient, their ends 
leading to the quarter ports on either side the vessel. The sketch represents the rough plan 
used in the native Sifincht. It will be observed that the rudder is intended for vessels of shallow 
draught of water by its breadth a a a, and will act equally well for ships of any burthen if the 
length of a a a be increased in proportion to the decreased height of the rudder-post, which, in 
temporary rudders, is a desideratum, inasmuch as the great difficulty lies in securing below the 
water-mark. With this plan the rudder need not be two feet under water and the lashinga 
entirely above. To the naval officer, experience will readily suggest any improvement, as for. 
instance, instead of lashings, stout strops with selvagce tails might be secured, while inboard, 
round the rudder-post, at convenient distances, whose ends, when the rudder was fairly slung# 
might pass through the eye or ring-bolts used on the side of the stern-post c c, and then set 
taught from the poop or cabin windows by small jiggers, or by the most convenient method 
suggested at the time. In a well-ordered ship of war, bearing several artificers, six or eight 
hours should suffice to put this temporary rudder in action, and the advantages attemiing 
such despatch might be incalculable. 1 make no apology, therefore, for introducing so anti- 
quated a machine to the modern reader, though a method of fitting temporary rudders may 
be deemed foreign to a geographical narration ; indeed the traveller should notice everything 
within reach of his eye, and at the same time not be ashamed of copying the simple contri* 
Vances of other nations, for we may derive a hint from many an uncouth machine that, iroprflv- 
edupon, may benefit ourselves. The vessel altogether is, indeed, a rare specimen of marina 
architecture, and probably has not been improved on since the flood. Noa^ in tSjji caitAtiy, 
has had neither a Seppings nor a Symonds to succeed him iik the art of ship-buildilig, and Ae 
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pass the river in the circular baskets called the Kufa* to the weel^rii 
bank, a work of some difficulty at such times. The party, vfilh myself 
and Mr. John Taylor, my usual companion bn these tours, consisted of 
a dozen people (a larger number than I usually take, but necessary fot 
the projected journey .to Werka), headed by Ahmed al Kode, an Agail 
Sheikh, and two Bedouins of the Shammar and Dhiffyr tribes. The 
rest were armed Kawasscs,f a tent-pitcher, and servant. Besides the 
usual animals, I had purchased, for the Werka journey, two dromed- 
aries and a quantity of skins, so that I could move about independent 
of the known watering-places. Twenty minutes were occupied in 
threading the narrow and filthy streets of that, portion of the city 
denominated the suburbs of Baghdad on the west of the Tigris, now a 
mass of ruins, the exterior defences or wall having been prostrated by 
the flood of 18^9, and its material above the foundations, as appears to 
be the general custom, removed, either for repairs or for the erection of 
other buildings, unnoticed by the authorities. The day was of that 
sultry and oppressive character usually attendant on soulherlyj winds 
in Syria and Mesopotamia. Clouds of dust hung, as it were, suspend- 
ed In the surrounding atmosphere, which was rendere.d stagnant by its 
density, and caused a feeling to be experienced akin to suffocation. 
This we not only felt ourselves, but it was evident, as we passed amid 
the throng, for, on the heaps of rubbish accumulated at ^the corners of 
all eastern streets, were congregated groups of two or three individuals 
awaiting to undergo, in turn, the operation of phlebotomy, commonly 
resorted to, at these times, in this country. The barbers, indeed, must 

ark, therefore, which is known by the same name of ix.kL» Sifineht in Arabic) distinguishable 
only as the Sifineht al Noh, ship of Noah,’’ may indeed have been the prototype 

of the curious vessel in use at Baghdad in the present day. It is certainly very ancient, both 
in form and appearance. 

* This peculiar species of boat was in existence in Herodotus’s time. He describes it, how- 
ever, as covered with skins (Herodotus, in Clio, art. 194). It is now coated with bitumen only, 
pmd might have been so in his day, for without a minute examination, the difference is not per- 
ceptible. Further on, however (same art.), he evidently confounds the Sifineht spoken of in 
the previous note with the raft and tlie Kufk; as respects the raft, the same method of dis- 
posiug of the timber, &c. is in vogue precisely in the same way, in the present day, and it is 
still a fact that “ the smaller of them has generally one ass on board.” The circular boat, or 
Kufa, the ” asphaltic coracle” of a modern writer, is by no means uncommon (that is as regards 
its shape) on the English rivers ; and at Porto-Novo, a sea-port on the Coromandel coast below 
Madras, they are much used in floating the iron ores of the upper country for smelting at the 
foundry erected there. 


t The Kawass is a compound biped of great use in this country, though generally as 
ignp^^ k creature as can be imagined, a sort of soldier-servant, courier, and lictor, comprised 
mg l^Atid the same person, and indispensable to all that have much communication wi^ the 
ftfurticulj^ly with the Arabs. ^ ^ | 

The feeling attendant on imd previous to the Mining of a soiii^ vmS'is noi'a'iiew one. 
^jflee Luke zii. 66, and Isaiah x\u 1. . ' ' 
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ha^ had a profitable day in their eeveral Mohallahs,* if we may judge 
from the streams of blood thtit trickled down these heaps, and from the 
smiles of satisfaction displayed upon their countenances as, lancet in 
in hand, they left off to admire our cortiffe as we passed* along. These 
close and torrid days are frequent in this month, and give one a foretaste 
of the approaching heats of summer. They forebode rain, which follows 
generafly in a day or two, and then a succession of northerly winds 
ushers in an elastic and highly renovating spring temperature. f It 
would appear, however, that these south winds and sudden heatsf form 
a part of the great system, for they are essential to the development of 
plants, hastening their blossoms, as well as assisting in the process of 
incubation, and thus serving to vivify insect life, while, at the same time, 
the species* that have lain dormant during the winter are re-animated. 
Man’s period of annoyance has then arrived, and it ceases not until the 
end of October. In the short space of a few days be is surrounded by 
every variety of insect, of which the common and the stinging fly are the 
most numerous assailants, in connection with myriads of wasps and 
drones by day; .while at night, when rest is so much needed, the mos- 
quito and minute but doubly abominable sandfly are ceaseless in their 
endeavours to prevent it. Frogs and toads, too, when the rivers are 
unusually high, are very troublesome, and hop unrestrained over every 
part of the summer apartments,^ or Sardabs as they are here styled. 

Leaving the broken walls of the town for the open country, it 
occupied fifty^five minutes along a tolerable road in reaching 
Kathemein,|J whose gilded domes and handsome minarets form ob« 

* Mohullah slgnifles any distinct quarter of the town. The barbers in Baghdad still exer- 
cise the vocations of surgeon and dentist, in addition to their more regular occupations, and 
are equally loquacious with their western brethren, 
t **The north wind driveth away rain.” Proverbs xxv. 23. 
i See note marked thus t on other side. 

^ The words of the Psalmist apply equally well to the lower lands of Mesopotamia as to the 
delta of Egypt in theie reapects. Psalm cv. 30, 31. The words are literally exemplified- in 
the present day, and, though I have not enumerated the wee” multipede of Bums’ lay and^ 
of the PsalmisPs description in verse 31, still they too are not wanting, but occupy an exalted 
position in every native bouse. See also Exodus viii. 

Serdab, wfj te a compound Persian term, literally signifying ” cold water,” and applied 
to apartments under ground in which ice is kept in Persia ; hence the application of the term 
to the inhabited eeUam in uae at Baghdad and Mosul. 

II The Imam Musa al Kathem, the seventh Imam revered by the Shiahs, and his grandson 
Mahomed Taki, the son of Ali Ridha the eighth Imam, lie entombed here. The Imam Musa 
was the great groat grandson of the ill-fated Hnsseyan, the second son of Ali, the son-in-lanr of 
thepn^iet Mahomed. He was brought to Baghdad from Medineh, the place of his resideneOj, 
by the Kbalif Harun al Raahid, fearing that hit presence iu Arabia only fomented the existiiig 
tRMiWM; and as the Khalifa suspicion increased, he caused him, after sometime, to bo - 
toned by life Yisier Ben KhsUd im t^^ He fe sidd to have been generous imd 
in lbs sndnrsaee of slSictian^ end was mueli revered as the faithful guardian of ihe biilaiiy 
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jeots of great beauty as they stand out in relief against theg^aky 
beyond, and high above and in gUttering eontraet with, the sombM 
date^groves around them, — a nearer approach^ however^ displays the 
real character of the religion and its votaries. The really handsome 
mausoleum is encircled with the bare and crumbling walls of wretch* 
edly built houses, mostly of mud and rotten bricks, that form the town, 
which is inhabited by Arabs and Persians, with a sprinkling of Indians 
of the Shiah sect that have been exiled from their country for political 
offences, or have strayed here from a feeling of sanctity combined with 
a wish to piey upon their fellow pilgrims. The tomb is numerously 
visited from all parts of the Mahomedan world, where Ali and his race 
are the peculiar objects of veneration. Pomp and beggary, silk and 
rags, are seen jostling each other in the court of the mosque, and a halo* 
like fanaticism, dangerous ^^alike to the Christian or the Jew, renders 
access to it impossible by these sects. Sufficient, however, is seen of 
the building to cause regret that but few edifices of the like architec* 
tural beauty and ornament are met with in a country where such a style 
is adopted. The minarets and square encompassing the dead are 
elaborately enamelled in a rich mosaic work, and the' walls are also 
adorned with legends from the Koran and the sayings of holy men, ex* 
ecuted in elegant Arabic characters, after the manner of a tesselated 
pavement. Apart from the decaying hovels around, the sepulchre itself 
would form a magnificent picture; and even now, at the distance of a 
mile, its double dome and lofty minarets, entirely covered with beaten 
gold, cannot fail to excite the admiration of a lover of the picturesque. 
The eve is that of Nu-Roz,**^ or the new year of the old Persian calendar, 
a day of rejoicing as well as of prayer, and the scene before us, a*s we 
pass along the road, has became more animated than usual. The sun 
is just casting its last rays on the prospect, the gilded minarets alone 
from their great height are just tipped with its beams, and resemble 

find traditions of his unfoiiiuiiate house. His death took place in a. h. 153. His grandson, 
'Mahomed Taki, the sharer of his tomb, was so much esteemed by the Khalif Mamnn that he 
(pive him his daughter in marriage, and he afterwards accompanied bis father-in-law to Bagh- 
dad. The relations of the Khalif, however, were not pleased at the step, and it is supposed 
that he became another victim to the existing hatred against his rsce, by being poisoned at 
Baghdad in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He was buried with the pomp due to his position 
in the Khiilif’s fiimily by the^ide of his grandfather in the tomb of the Koreish, as DTIerbelot 
Ci^ins the sepulchre at Kathemein.— Vide Biblioth, Orient, tome ii. 

Kathem in Arabic signifies generous/* and was the title of the Imam Musa ; Kathemein^ 
the name of the modem town and tomb, is the dual of the term in,referenee to faUmr eAd 
grandson ; the Arabs, however, usually use the singular Al Kathem only when nandng H. Tbe 
domes were last .gilt, 1 am told, by the celebrated Nadir Shah. 

^ (Fenian), the day of the veimd equinox end tim Apnimeneitm^ 

dld'^'Persiaa yeafr. , It. signifiee < htee&Uy ** new de^/* and^isa^difiF sd^gmeMof^^ 

Persians. • * ' 
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Bv 90 ^ io the distance gnidtng the tnultitnde to the eliriaes. 
We {»aee individuals of every fegtwre and race. The wanderer 
fur Thibet and Cashmere, the AtTghan and the Persian, the Mogul aqd 
the native Arab, both horse and foot, are proceeding to take part in 
the festivities pf the ensuing day. Others have spread their carpets 
or their olpaks by the road side, and, kneeling in the attitude of prayer, 
are performing their devotions with an energy that might be consi> 
dered sincere, did we not know the character of the people. Turned 
towards the Keblah of their faith, their countenances exhibit every 
variety of feature, and, perhaps, in no place of the same extent can be 
remarked so many forms of the “ human face divine nor is the anti* 
thesis wanting, for in similar numbers of the species, wherever con- 
gregated, there would not be displayed, perhaps, so many of the bad 
propensities of our race ; on a sudden excitement, all the evil passions 
are called into existence, of which ungovernable rage, inordinate- 
desire, and duplicity are the most prominent. The expressive features 
of the Arab, however, joined to his picturesque garb, the keenness 
of his eye, and independence of manner, with his weapons on the 
earpet by his side, evince a superiority in race, and, though humbling 
himself in prostrations and prayer,* the same inherent fierceness can be 
distinguished in his glance that spread his doctrines among so many 
nations, and doubtless at this moment he is as personally ready to draw 
the weapon in defence of his creed as were his ancestors in its 
promulgation. 

Ijeavingtbe Kathemein gardens, which are of some extent and beauty, 
we enter suddenly upon a district termed Taji, now a complete desert 
in all respects, excepting only a strip of cultivation extending in no 
ease above 300 yards from the river.; indeed, during great inundations 
or even in moderate rises of the river, the marshes of Akr-Kuf, formed 
by the overflowing of the Euphrates fifty miles distant, connect them- 
selves with the Tigris, and envelope Kathemein and its gardens,- as 
islands, in a wide sea of water. Baghdad and the gardens in its neigh- 
bourhood, though better cared for, have, for the last two years, sufiered 
a similar fate, owing to the apathy of the authorities in not repairing the 
1»nndsin time ; and the town is not only isolated, crops destroyed, houses 
injured, fruit-trees decayed, but the receding rivers leave behind them, 
on the surface of the plains, vast marshes which create not a thought in 
the Cnovernment to drain. The consequence is, as we have experienced 
the' hist two years, thqse lakes, as they become stagnant, are converted 
into fetid dud nnwhoVesoqie swamps. By the middle of June a rank 

' ■ ■ . • t 'i*. 

* ns Eersn IbttHii the trasring of weapon* or even Mon of any aoit-on the peraanedarisg 
the^parfbnBaiioa 'Of imySwat any tinia How difliBrenfe Una from our tAuieh pandaa^ WlMra 
aide arms an enjoined as part of the oerenlony in the military offloer and the aoMier. ■ - -w- 
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rtfed has grown within them to a height of several fee Vat which Umo: 
a torrid snn, nntil the end of October, is slowly evapemting the moistnre, 
and leaving slime and vegetation festering under its rays>' An atmo- 
sphere thus poisoned has to be inhaled by the popnlation at a time when 
the tremendous heats are scarcely bearable by man ; and fevers, exhibit- 
ing in many cases a fatal type, assail, with few exceptions, every man, 
woman, and child in the Pachalic, from Samara to the Persian Oulf. 
Basreh and the lower country within the influence of the humid air 
of the sea is at these times peculiarly fatal ; but to the north, owing to 
a higher soil and a drier atmosphere accelerating evaporation, the period 
of its malignity is short, and decreases monthly in its ravages. Relapses 
occur, as regular as the spring tides on a sea-coast, with the full and 
change of the moon in almost all cases. 

The efiects, however, may be imagined on a population composed 
principally of poor, without medicine of any sort; and to this chiefly 
must be ascribed, in my opinion, the annual decrease of the myriads 
that formerly peopled the fertile plains, for these inundations have 
occurred more or less from time immemorial. History, indeed, fur- 
nishes us with the ravages made by these floods* even in periods when 
a well-regulated Government managed to keep the substantial bunds 
necessary to the country in constant repair. Can it then surprise us, if 
the imbecile measures that have been grudgingly adopted, since the 
modern Persian and the OsmaUli idler got possession of the soil, have 
failed in effect, or have tended still further to deteriorate the jewel that 
fell to their share during periods of universal anarchy and confusion? 
The wonder, indeed, is, that it still remains intact, however tottering, 
amid the visitations of Pachas and disease. For the former there is no 
remedy, I believe, as long ns the Turk and the constitution of Turkey 
Kmain the same ; the “ leopard cannot change his spots,” nor the Turk 
divest himself of his character alike remarkable for avarice and pride. 
The latter would, however, soon vanish under a Satrap ofa well-ordered 
empire ; for the climate, when uncontaminated with malaria, is naturally, 
perhaps, the finest in the world, and in this I speak from a long experi- 
ence. The fevers, indeed, as they are, readily yield to febrile remedies, 
and the precaution of taking quinine a couple of days previous to the 

* All historians dwell more or less on the ravoges made by the neglect of the dikei, and 
on the marshes existing even in the vicinity of the capitals, from a very early time. In aome 
cases these offered material obstacles to the invader from the difficulty of eroilnng them with 
troops and heavy engines of war. In others, their pestilent iwtnre lent its aid in-tldiaiBg , 
the ranks of the enemy, while, at the same time, it created aickneia, though in a leas degree, 
to tk^ SMMiM, for they must be supposed to have been partially inured to its slieetsi *8ee 
Ysiksi^/ in -Mqan al Boldan on the Katula, Nahrwan, aiid^ othWi.csndsi Zoai mi m, jBnume 
Hiatdlie-^'fcook iii. in his dsacription of Julian’s march against GtcaipbMk* imddjisiudi, 
Bysenger’s (ranslstion, voL r. pp. 854, in iwrticular. 
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eomiog of Uie lunar -obaage^ in general, pravnnts a feiapse* •; blv«n 
at thia tiinai though a year haa elapsed sinoe the last floodi tbs roafshes 
around ^kr4Cuf are within, two miles of the Tigris, never having. dii$d 
opt as they usually do, during the whole of this period. 

.By dusk we bad reached the bank of the Tigris, where we joined our 
dromedaries and the cattle that had gone on ahead. > The fteamer was 
also here for the. purpose of displaying flags from her masthead, which 
ean be. seen at a considerable distance inland,* thus enabling roe to .fix 
my position with great accuracy from day to day ; she moving to allotted 
stations on the river, determined at a former period, while the party 
makes similar marches by land. Spreading our carpets on the bank of 
the river in the open air, our recollections of the events of the day grew 
gradually more and more confused, until they were finally lost sight of 
in a deep sleep, such only as the wanderer knows. It did not last long, 
however, for some heavy clouds succeeding to the* southerly wind of the 
day foreboded rain before evening set in, and heavy drops fell by no 
means agreeable to those w'ho have but only one suit of clothes to their 
backs. It cleared up in a few hours to our delight, leaving ns only a 
little damp ; and a brilliant sky, only known in these latitudes, became 
onr canopy, instead of the thick coverlid that threatened a deluge before 
morning. 

The paddles of the steamer set in motion at daybreak summoned, us 
from our carpets to the saddle. The whole parly was soon mounted, 
for a <terrier>like shake, to fix one well in his boots which are usually 
slept in on these expeditions, completed the toilet, and a twenty«eight 
minutes’ advance to the westward over a bare country, evidently often 
submerged, brought us to the high embankments of an ancient canal,* 
that is now termed Serakha, from a ruin occupying its bed, which I shall 
afterwards speak of. One mile north*norlh>wcst of tbis^ipot a deep hoi* 
low, named Ahweyneh,f receives in the high seasons of the river, when 
the, country is inundated, a body of water now forming a small lake, 
which, I am told, remains unabsorbed daring the whole of the summer. 
We can trace the canal extending farther to the eoath>soath*east, in the 
direction of Zobeide'sl tomb, but it is said to be lost before it attains to 
that distance, and the numerous ofishoots, still well marked about this 
spot, on either side of the trunk stream, show that in the neighbourhood 
it had reached- to its limit of irrigation. A small t.pmb stands on its 
;inoands about one mile soutb*east of our position, and immediately to 
the west 0 / the Kathemcin groves. ’ We now ro^ along the bed of the 

* See Appeadix A The <AeervatioBa hesiisge, fto. tikes, on this tonr will be tbanAhi the 
Appeal M as aot to intermpt die eosne ^ the Mintive. 

"'t'Appoidix.B. 

i The last leetbg-pliee of the eelehrsted lady of the name in the Aiabiaa Nii^. 
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oU conduit, which winds mom Unn » usaal with these snnc&t worittr 
Its breadth is about 15 to 20 yards, and the quantity of brickwork Seen 
on either side shews that its banks were well peopled by a fixed com* 
munity. Many irrigants were fed from its waters ; indeed, so numerous 
are these, they forcibly reminded me of the canals described by Xeno* 
phon which .the army crossed after passing through the Median Wall.* 
In ten minutes we had reached a similar lake to Ahweyneh, but of 
somewhat greater extent. The circular form and perpendicular walls 
of these extraordinary hollows mark them as the work of man, probably 
in a remote age, but for what purpose, unless as artificial adornments to 
palaces that may have been erected on the sites, it is difficult to deter* 
mine. Both Ahweyneh and this lake, which is named Serakha, abound 
in fish, tortoise, and the pecnliar fan*tailed turtle of the Tigris, and 
seem to be of considerable depth ; their diameter may be 150 to 200 
yards. A ruin of a very massive character, and certainly of great age, 
is seen on the east border of the Serakha lake ; the old eanal that- we 
have ridden along having been apparently led over it, for digging through 
its bed exposes the structure beneath, which is built of large kiln*burnt 
bricks imbedded in bitumen, and, indeed, is the only ruin in this country 
that I have seen which answers in its construction and materialf to the 
detailed description given by Xenophon of the Median Wall. 

I am not, however, going to discuss, at present, the often attempted 
question of identity of the ro Miiiuic koXov/mvoi' mxo» of the Anabasis, but 
merely to state the existence of things, as I find them, contenting 
myself, however, with' advocating the venerable character of this ruin, 
not from its appearance alone, but from the fact of the waters of the 
canal itself, when in existence, having flowed over the pile, and, if anght 
more is wanting to give it a claim to a high antiquity, we have, buried 
in the bed of the canal above it, in a straight line with its 
course, a nicely arranged and continuous tier of sepulchral 
urns amounting to thirty-four in number ; I tried in vain to 
extract a perfect one, but they crumbled to dust on exposure 
to the air. In shape they differ from most of the urns disin- 
terred, on this soil, and, though lined on the inside with a 
thin coating of bitumen, their contents, except in beiog-'raore 
damp, were not distingnishable from the earth of the surround- 
ing soil. The ruin and canal, indeed, derive their pames from 'the 
peculiar form of this urn, though I was at first inclined to view the term 

* Xetiofium, Andurit, book ii. From thence (the mil ofMedio) they moileiateo'da^ 
onrdi eight Phnsuige, and paued two canals, one upon a bridge the other Upon seven pon- 
tMhM ‘'VbeSe etnris wen derived from die^gris $ Awn them ditehea were «at tbru rmi into 
tldr -^tfrmitrjr, the ilnt broad, then narrowerp'wliieh at last ended in small watei^oiifihi^ sudi'in 
ait tied ih GMee ^ a. Thence they came to the rirer Tigris; ' 

Anabaafoi'Spdftan^s tranriatioii, book ii. p. 33. 
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SaMkb««*.M u aiicieiitoiia« nrhoBe meMiiag wakaahnd^in ibDeouatry 
tl tba:prMSDt time. Tbe bricks tee» beic ue of the rise md Sh*pet>f 
the Bebylosian period, though I could Dot discern any stamped 'oba* 
meters similar to those foond in the most remarkable Babylonian 
straetnres ; indeed, this peculiarity may have been in use only on the 
material of the more sacred edifices, and as at the Kasr, on the reeog* 
nised site of Babylon, the ordinary buildings, whether palaces or of other 
public character, may have been constructed of bricks of the prescribed 
sise, without bearing the legendary tablet. 1 have, indeed, heard, from 
others that the cuneiform stamp had been seen on the bricks brought 
from hence. The number of shafts sunk in the soil attest, however, that a 
vast mine of material exists here and in the immediate vicinity, did 
not the caravans of asses passing to and fro between Baghdad and 
Serakha, laden with bricks of a large size show the extent of the city 
that once occupied the country contiguous to the Tigris and the canal ; 
when we reflect, too, that this has been, the store from whebce these 
supplies have been derived, perhaps for sonie centuries past, the mind 
will not be at a loss to comprehend the magnitude of the cities named 
by sacred and profane writers, as existing on the soil ; a surprise 
rather will be expressed, that, notwithstanding the devastation of 
war, the 'trade in material, the ravages occasioned by the destruction 
of canals, and the annual overflowing of the rivers, so much is still 
left for the modern traveller to contemplate, and, if possible, to eon* 
nect the present with the past.f The finding of urns entombed in- the 

* Snakhs ,^1 jm ngniilei an elongated earthen veaacl. 

. t la the indulgence of the Ucenae generally accorded to travellera. in the abience of more 
positive grounds whereon to establish the identity of places, I take the liberty of suspending 
'* a castle in the air” over this antiquated spot, by venturing to pronounce the locality os the 
position, in my opinion, of the Sitaki of Xenophon. This 'is not advanced from a desire to 
indulge in any theory of my own, but from a consideration of the itinerary of the Ten Thou- 
sand in the Anabasis, from the extent and position of the ruins, and, more than all, on the 
half-expreseed ideas of Major Rawlinson, who some time bock, on digging in the suburbs bor- 
dering the river to the west of the modem Baghdad, in a very low season, discovered, below 
the Usual low-water marks, the foundations of ancient edifices whose bricks were inscribed with 
the enneifimn character (see note, p. 302, Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847). Frohi the 
modetu Baghdad, «m the west of the Tigris, to Serakha and the ruins under eonsideratian, may 
have been the extent of the city and its environs. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, book ii., dis- 
tinetly says (without reference to his usual distances of Parassngs, and accordingly leading to 
the supposition that the positions were contiguous) that, after passing the canals, "they oome to 
the river Tigris, near wtSdr stood a large and populous' city called Sitaki, at the distanee of 
fifteen stadia (a little ksa tiian two. miles) fWnn tire river.” A ghmee at the map whiehaooom- 
ponies this paper will show the distance of the bend of the Tigris with reference to SeinUfn 
and its niiiw, agreeing inrJl respects with that of the military historian} the .natiire of-lha 
country, if we nay. judge from the eanol} the remans still to si/o between it and Bag^rifidi 
thep iniK tB t position of n pontoon bridge of n rimilar number of boats to that asantiosod^ 
Xenophon, which perhape has remained the chosen spot of crossing} from rie: htH that ptiau- 
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bed of the oadal attaches more than ordinary interest to the spot, 
for their number and regularity of interment would mark it, per* 
haps, as the scene of a conflict while the canal was in the course 
of formation,* 

Still following the course of the Serakha aqueduct, a nine minutes* 
smart walk brought us to other extensive ruins now termed Snk,t 
a bazar or raarket>place. They occupy both banks of the canal, which 
here makes a short bend, and was also led off, when in operation, into 
minor branches, one on either side, to the east and to the south*west. 
These ruins, as far as can be judged from a surface view, are compare* 
tively modern; from the excavations going on, however, the foundations 
of houses show that they belonged to substantial buildings at one time, 
and perhaps were a continuation of the ancient city we have spoken of 
before, for, between it and l^rakha, the smaller irrigants are abundant, 
while to the north of the two larger ducts described above they are only 
occasionally seen. Here we quitted the course of the Serakha, which 
now takes the name of'Al Suk, and can be distinguished as coming in 
a tolerable straight line from the north>north*west, as far as the eye 
can reach. 

Keeping now a course of north->wcst by north, to the left of the line 
of canal, we crossed a country without a blade of vegetation, beyond 
occasional patches of a' reed*like scrub, indigenous to marshy tracts. 
In fact the'extensive marshes now in the neighbourhood of Akr>Kuf 
have but slowly receded from this position since the inundation of last 
year. An hour (less three minutes) was occupied in reaching a place 
where a deep hollow shows that excavations have likewise been carried 
on to some extent for the sake of building material for the modern 
Baghdad. The place is known now as Hammamat, “the baths,”} and, 
from the depth of the foundation, there would appear to have been ori- 
ginally some largo building erected on the spot. Beyond some well* 
baked bricks and the distinction of a thicker cement of a very fine lime, 
it differs not in character from the other ruins. It derived its water 
from the Suk or Serakha canal, as did also, I think, a high mound of 

tab are avene to any change in the order of things when once established ; all tend suiBeiently 
well, I think, to indicate the position of Sitaki; and, moreover, the distance of the bridge Awm 
Opis, if the difflcuUies of a canal country and the harassing nature of the matches undertaken 
in the tboe of an active enemy, be reckoned, will further accord in (XHroborating it, even if no 
indulgence, on the score of errors, be allowed to the early geographer, who, we are led to believe, 
wrote most of the Anabasis from memory alone, subsequent to the return of the expeditfam to 
Gieeoe. 

.f ttiixbaaiiiigs observed at Serakha, see Appendix C. 

SteAppen^nD. 

$ Hammamat, Arabic plural of Haoimnm, "a bath.” See Appendix E, for deter- 
niuing its position, and that of Tel Abdar. 
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rains known as Tel Abdar,^'iiboul a iMU to the south of ^ fwKili^ 
we did not' visit), for we passed two large ducts eniabaltiig from the 
Silk on our way here. 

Leaving Hammamat we crossed to the north-east over a country of the 
same uninteresting character. Tn thirty-one minutes we again stood 
on the Serakha, or rather the Suk, as it is now called, among heaps of 
ruins denoting the situation of another large town in the days of the 
country’s prosperity. The surface of these mounds, perhaps .from being 
more elevated at this part, exhibits broken pottery in great abundance, 
as well as pieces of glass and other scoriee. Wc continued onwards 
after a few minutes’ halt, and in thirty-eight minutes from the Upper 
Sukf reached a large mound on the west bank of the Tigris, that bears 
an appearance of a greater antiquity, and perhaps, were it excavated, 
would, like Tel Mahomed and other mounds of similar aspect, yield 
some relics of a Babylonian age and character. It is knowx> as Tel 
Ooosh at the present day.{ Its circuinference maybe about 300 yards,. 
At this spot the districts bordering the river, named Taji and IVIaxurfeb, 
extending from Kathemein, terminate; the former at Sheriy’at al 
Beytha, a well-known easy descent to the river, where cattle are taken 
to drink, and in the neighbourhood of which thp Bedouin plnnclering 
parties generally hover in search of prey. The name is from Sheriy’a, . 
“ place of drinking for cattle,” and Beytha, “pure.’’. 

These districts are void of date-trees, whicirdo not extend on this 
side beyond the village of the Imams; they arc cultivated by families 
of the Jebour, the Batt, and the Dellim, who have migrated from other 
parts; and a small tribe of AIbu Sakr lead a nomade life in the desert 
west of it, around a ruin termed Stehh, which I have not yet seen, but 
they are entirely pastoral and of the Sunni sect of Mahomedans. 

By the time we bad reached Tel Goosh every object had become 
obscured by clouds of fine sand that were suspend.ed in the surrounding 
atmosphere, giving out a lurid red haze, quite painful to the eyes, as it 

* I am inclined to view this name as an old one in the country. Abdir, or Abadir^ was an 
appellation of the deity in olden times when serpent worship” formed the religious creed of 
early mankind- Bryant^ in his Analysis of the Ancient Mythology, makes Abdir the same 
personage as. Opis under a different denomination (see vol. i. p. 47^)> The Arabs at present 
attac h no meaning to the term, though, if it be the superlative of j oj Bedr, it will signify either 

** most plentiful,” pr oompletest.” 

t The Upper Suk, see Appendix G. 

{ Tel Goosh s Appeadix il. I really cannot say, what the etymology of this term (Goosh) 
maybe. Td lU is the common Arabic expression /pr **an eminence” or ” mound,” and 
GoOsh as it is pronounced, but spclt^y^ if an Arabic word, baa no meaning that I dsn'dis- 
cover. * When the Tigris flowed in its ancient bed, Tel Goosh, it seems to me, stood nn^ .lbe 
oast bank. The country is so cut ujf by tbe tnarsb, that it is . now almost imposail&lo W icMNdc 
with any certainty. 

Xib 
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was urged along by the breeze that was blowing from the sootb. The 
heat and oppression were worse, if anything, than yesterday, and 'we 
were glad, therefore, to shelter ourselves under a small Bichoba,* earried 
for the protection of the instruments in case of rainJ This was pitched 
in a fine field of barley under the lee of the mound, and shelter' had 
scarcely been obtained when the weather became doubly thick, shutting 
out from view even the date*groves on the opposite side of the river, 
rendering a further progress impossible. To add to our distress, the 
poorness of the place, though within ten miles of the capital, could not 
supply us with a lamb or a draught of sour milk to season our meal, 
which otherwise was amply enough furnished from the saddle«bags. 
We could not, however, dispel the gloom around,'and therefore awaited 
patiently within our circnniscribed horizon, of ten yards until the cur* 
tain should be raised by a down-pour from the north-west, which, the 
clouds congregating in that quarter towards sunset, threatened before 
the morning. These appearances were not belied, and by midnight we 
had a succession of squalls from all parts of the compass, attended by 
thunder, vivid lightning, and rain. To sleep was out of the question, 
amid the chaos of noises. Between the thunder-claps, the snorting of 
the frightened horses that had brpken from their fastenings was com- 
mingled with the heavy sound of their hoofs and the anathemas of the 
grooms, launched forth in the choicest patois the Arabic affords, as they 
drove them toward the tent, which these worthies regarded only as a 
net, from its many lines, to catch stray cattle in. Added to these, the 
violent gusts of wind, veering on all sides, brought the rain in upon us, 
and kept us in an unenviable state amid the impenetrable darkness of a 
night like Erebus. Every instant we expected the tent would be swept 
from its fastenings, loosened or torn up as they were by the floundering 
of the horses amongst them, but our Nusseeb,t as the Arabs say, was in 
the ascendent, for with the dawn the veil was removed, and all traces of 
the previous clamour had subsided as the increasing north-west breeze 
drove the heavy vapours to the south. The drowsy grooms, wrapped in 
their wet Aaba’s,:| shivering with the sudden cold, were now assembled 
in groups around half-lighted and sullen fires, awaiting in anxiety the 
rising of the sun, whose ap()earance was welcomed by every one ; the 
picketed horses even, neighing aloud, expressed a delight which we 
ourselves felt at the change since yesterday. By half-past ten the fog 

* Thii word bM beoomo AngUeiied of late yean. It ia a compoimd Penian word, lignify- 
ing a tent which has no pole. Fkom ^ Bi, ” without,” and Choba, " pole” or " stake.” 

t. Mussed) “ finctuM^” or " destiny,”— the Arab equivalent ot the Persian ^akht, 
•fdd 

t Aaba’s a tuantle of eithor goats’ or wads’ hair universalhr worn ; the latter are 
of superior textnre. 
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that lingered on the ground was dispelled, and having taken the obser* 
TBtions for the position of Tel Goosh* we resumed our march to the 
northward. 

Entering upon the districts of Snadiyeb, a cultivated strip only, ad* 
joining the Tigris north of that of Taji, it occupied two hours over a. 
desert covered only with a parehed*up scrub, here and there dotted 
with the broken lines of the Snk canal, in reaching the deserted build- 
ing known by either name of Khan Tarmiyehf or Suadiyeh, being erect* 
ed on the border of both districts, Tarmiyeh immediately adjoining that 
of Suadiyeh to the north. Like all other works of the kind, it is of a 
square form, but larger than most Khans in this country; constructed 
entirely of kiln*baked bricks, and boasting of a fine entrance and other 
ornamental work, it must have cost a considerable sum to erect. It has 
a double range of vaulted apartments on each side and a capacious area, 
both capable of holding, I should say, a thousand men with their mer* 
chandise and cattle. The high road to Moaul, as late as fifty years 
back, led along the west bank of the Tigris, through the Oijeil districts 
past Tekrit and Khan Kharneineh, a similar building just to the south of 
the Jebel Mak’hul, thus shortening the time occupied at present, on the 
road east of the ^igris, by three days. Since the vigorous days of Daud 
Pacha the line has been abandoned, the encroachments of the Arabs, 
and the power the Shammar Bedouins had attained to, under the cele* 
brated Sufuk, rendering it impassable even as a pilgrim route to Samara ; 
unless, indeed, a large body of armed men were retained at the pri* 
vate expense of the parties, as an escort on the journey. A dried- 
up well, facing the doorway, formerly afforded a supply of water 
sufficient for the purposes of the establishment so long as it yielded 
moisture. The Bedouin hordes resorted to the spot, after the commer- 
cial path had been abandoned, and by way of pastimp amused 
themselves (while on the look out for prey) in demolishing the in- 
terior; one pulpit, and the platform whereon the inmates congre- 
gated for prayer within the building, are still perfect, but the other 
has been wilfully thrown down a few years back, it is said,' by a lawless 
band of Shammar. The ruins of an old Khan are seen about a mile 

* See Appendix H. 

t Appendix I. Khan or CaraTaaterai, buildinge at fixed balting-plaeee on the grea^ plains 
leading from city to city. Their erection is recommended in the Koran aa a pious work, and 
the great roads of commerce in former ages were well furnished with them. The irruption of 
the Arabs, and the general insecurity consequent on the weaknen of the Goremment, have 
served to min many of these useful edificeib nor, for the same reason, are charitable worki of 
this nature at the ;^«aent'time persevered in. Herodotus mentums them in his day under the 
iMune Korakveim, and they doubtless existed ftom the earliest periods of communieatiM be- 
tween eonntcies in the seat. See Heaton's Asiet. Hist vdL i. p. 31, and note q, wbaao.he has 
an excellent psra^ph on the eonstmetion end use of these {daces of aoeommodation. 
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south of the present structure, and a deep indentation in theaoU shown 
that the old course of the Tigris either led this way, or later inundations 
of the Tarmiych lake have found a vent in this direction on their way 
to join the marshes around Akr-Kuf. The Arabs located in the vieinity 
arc the Snadiych and Meshahedch, who cultivate the west bank oT the 
Tigris between Tcl Ooosh and Jedideh. They are Sunnis ; but a Shiah 
tribe, named Khnsrej, wanders in the vicinity of the Khan and the 
Tarmiych, whose occupations are entirely pastoral. 

Despatching a Kawass* across the country to Jedideh with instruo* 
tions to move the vessel to the next appointed station of Sindiyeh, we 
awaited his return at the Khan, as well as to obtain shelter in the hea 
of the day, which, in this month, begins to be considerable. By 2 p. m., 
however, we had mounted, and, keeping a course of 343®, traversed a bare 
plain without anything to relieve the monotony of the journey, except- 
ing occasionally crossing branch lines emanating originally from some'^ 
large canal which, I am told, passes a little to the cast of the line of our 
hmte. The glare from the arid tract was very painful. An hour and a 
half’s ride from the Khan brought us upon the large canal alluded to^and 
called by the Arabs Nalhriyat.f It comes from a direction of norfh-norlh- 
west, and is considerably elevated above the surrounding country, with 
high sleep banks on either side of its bed, from whence, indeed, it de- 
rives its modern name of Naihriyal. Like other conduits used for con- 
ducting water from a hard soil on a high level to depressed alluvial 
districts, the course here is very sinuou<», to break the force of the stream 
and to give an easy descent to the element into the; plain, in the same 
way 03 horses or mm lake the diagonal slopes in the descent of a hill 
instead of the steeper and straight patli. 1’his spot is on the verge of 
the tertiary and alluvia; the surface-soil here changing as you proceed 
north from argillaceous earth to pebbles, which latter increase in size as 
you progress upwards ; as yet, however, they are here mere washings 
as at Akr-Kuf, and a line drawn directly south from Khan Dbolbiyeh 
lo the east of the Tigris through Nathriyat, Akr-Kuf, onwards to Khan 
Iskendetiyeh on (he road to Hillah, will define the exact geological 
Reparation of these surface-soils in this part of Mesopotamia. From 
Dholbiyeh northwards, the course of the ancient Batt canal may be con- 
sidered the division until approximating the Hamrin hills when the line 
corves abruptly to the east-south-east, in a direction with these well- 

* Katvass, lec note to page 220. 

t Nathriyat is the ]jliiral of Nnthr ** o>)servation/’ and, attached by the modeni Araba 
to the derated mounds on this canal, implies look-out places/^ from ita being a favoarite 
the predatory Arabs, who, stationing one of their party on the summit, see to an im- 
disti^ee ' rdtiud, remaining concealed themseWrs in the bed of the canal, until it suits 
tbM to fasue forth and sweep off flocks or camvana titat nay hate ntri^d within reach 
of their vision. 
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kfiowii fidgesii at a distaDoa from them, varying from four to ten mtlea, 
perhaps, in extent; But to resume. Immediately to the east of Natb« 
riyat, between the canal and the Tarmiyeh lake, now well supplied with 
water, formerly stood a large city known only as Abu Sakhr* by the 
people around. It was upwards of a mile in diameter, and is now 
quite levelled, excepting only a single mound, with the soil it stood up- 
on; the surface of which, however, exposes its extent in being strewn 
with bricks and a very fine pottery. Besides these we obtained coins 
much corroded and crumbling to pieces on the touch, beads and glass 
of a fine manufacture. The devices on the pottery were fanciful 
enough to induce my friend, Mr. John Taylor, copying lhem,t and some 
rude figures of animals in terracotta would, perhaps, assign to the ruins 
a pre*Islam era, though doubtless existing as a town since the Maho- 
medan occupation of the country. The' Tarmiyeh waters are collected 
in a hollow of the country immediately east ol this, and derive their sup- 
ply from the Tigris by a canal cut from the west bank of the river oppo- 
site to the village of Mansuriyeh, the name of a large date-grove and 
gardens situate on the east bank of the Tigris, but irrigated by the Kbalis 
canal. The lake is exceedingly pretty at present, surrounded as it is by 
a margin of short green verdure, dotted with the tents and (locks of 
some families of the Khasroj, who politely sent us a lamb and a bowl of 
sour milk, the latter a grt^at luxury after a hot march. 

Leaving most of our party bivouacked on the margin of the Tarmiyeh, 
we cantered to the high banks of the Nathriyat, from whence a good 
view of the country was obtained, though our proceedings evidently 
alarmed the inmates of some camps of the Khasrej and Makadmeh 
Arabs, which are at a distance on the Desert to the west. Setting up 
the theodolite, through its telescope we could see the men girthing up 
their horses kept constantly saddled at the threshold of their tents for 
pursuit or attack of the foe, while the women were giving the alarm to 
the shepherds and those in charge of the camels to hasten the gathering 
of the flocks around their respective hamlets before the expected swoop 
should be made upon them by tl^e hawks of the soil. When these had 
been called ip, they felt themselves comparatively safe (for the plunder* 
ing parties seldom attack a pitched camp, unless professedly at war, 
knowing the hearth will be defended to the last), they sent out scouts 

* Abu Saklir, evidently a modem name of the wandering Arabf . Sakhr has reference 
to the " gravelly’’ or pebbly” nature of the soil in thit part» and Abu, ” father,” if the 
uiual metonymie epithet hi vogne amongst these ignorant people. Rendered into English 
it conveys no meaning whatever, imd is used much in the same way as a familiar inaeetjt a 
apedea of araotmdmt ia known to the Engliah achool-boy by the title of ” ifcdtfyJong V' 

' t They aeeCNHpany the paper, and, fe any one learned in these ancient aynibob, tliayftii^||hi 
convey the era of tbi^ locali^,sa monograma on coins, iti the absence of other legeSlI^ bniMe 
us it times to identify the peiMin which they were struck. ^ , 
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to ascertain the nature of the alarm ; seeingi however, that we kept our 
position, and fearing an ambuscade in the bed of the canal, they stood 
aloof at a wary distance and keenly watched our proceedings. In the 
mean time we had obtained a good set of azimuth bearings and around 
of angles to all the objects within range of our view,* and, descending 
the mounds after the sun had set, soon lost sight of our alarmed friends 
by a retreat upon our own position, where the evening meal, enflanked 
with bowls of buttermilk, spread out on the rich green sward, awaited 
our coming. Ooing through the necessary ablution, the fingers were 
speedily in action in doing honour to the lamb of our entertainers, the 
Khasrej, having at the same time an occasional regard to the cool liquid 
within the capacious bowls by our side. We enjoyed this the more 
from a contrast with the gloom and bad fare of the preceding night ; 
for now a brilliant moon floated over head, and the night was of that 
mild kind, that we slept in our clothes upon the carpets, without other 
covering of any sort.f 

The following day (March 23rd), after the latitude had been obtained, 
we quitted the ruins of Abu Sakhr, first, replenishing our water-skins 
from the Tarmiyeh lake. Our course was now north by east (true) over 
a country that at one time had evidently been well cratered, but now as 
bare as a snow tract, with the exception of the broken pottery with 
which it was strewed and which marked it as the former abode of a 
numerous population. Twenty-two minutes’ inarch from Abu Sakhr 
brought us to some heaps of bricks that pointed to the site of a village 
of a more recent date, yet perhaps of the age of two or three centuries 
back. These ruins are termed Walaiyat| Zaheyri. A deep dry hollow to 
the south-east was pointed out as once the position of the Zaheyri hike. 
It doubtless joined Jhat of Tarmiyeh, and, I understand, was the re- 
servoir w'hich received, in the flourishing period of the Dijeil canal, the . 
superfluous waters of that stream, during the spring rises of the Tigris. 
Continuing on towards Kef ’Ali, we passed several tumuli of ruins that 

* Appendix J. 

t There it lomething indefinably pleasant in nomade life and in bivouacking in the open air» 
for there is a tense of freedom and. independence connected with it scarcely imaginable by the 
dweller in houses and the occupant of confined rooms. The air, too, is deliciously pure in these 
wilds, and, coupled with the invigorating march from day to day, would, in the winter months* 
soon restore the most enervated invalid. 1 have often wondered, indeed, that Indians in search 
of health have not wandered as far as Mesopotamia, where, in addition to the health-restora- 
tives recorded above, so much is to be found to interest the traveller and saniqf^. Darwin, in 
his instnictive and amusing Journal of a Naturalist, characterises these wanderings as ** in- 
exiNrMflily charming,” pp. 69 and 267 s and I quite agree with him. To be able to pull up 
at any time and say, ** Here we will pass the night,” awayfiom the caresof life and 
Ihf^fSble and oekemony of crowded cities, is a luxniyf indeed, and an unknown one to.the 
inexperieneed. 

t This word here signifies ** a lord or master;” the napie is applied also to ” dominions.” 
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connected Zaheyri with the old townof ’Akbara, whose rntnawe reach-^ 
ed in exactly an hour from Abo Sakhr, The tomb of Kef ’Ali» a very 
venerable building fast tottering to its fall, is the only erect portion of 
this once magnificent town, whose mounds now cover a space scarcely 
credible! considering the modern aspect of the country and its dwindled 
population. The TigriSi as it swept onwards in its ancient bedi wash- 
ed the walls of this great city, separating it from the Walaiyal Zaheyri 
(probably the suburbs of ’Akbara); ’Akbara itself was divided by a 
small stream called the Shatayti or lesser rivert whose deep but dry bed 
is now seen winding to the south-east onwards towards another ruined 
city! that of Waneh, also a celebrated spot in the more recent history of 
the country! finally, to join the larger bed at a little distance to. the 
south. This latter is, however, very indistinct in the neighbourhood of 
’Akbara, for the Dijeil irrigants, when they reached thus far to the 
south-east, were brought into its channel ; the spade and the plough- 
share in a great measure obliterating its course, and turning its ample bed, 
that was formerly covered with waving masses of water,, into fields of 
waving corn, in their turn again to become an uncultivated waste, now 
unblessed with a drop of the element with which it was once so 
richly endowed.* 

* Thus nature changes her aspect, and not unlikely works out the great problem of our ex- 
istence. Smiling fields and green pastures become a wilderness, and refined kingdoms merge 
into barbarous states, in order, perhaps, to establish a progressive civilisation which we have 

seen for ages spreading from east to west, leaving those that were the most enlightened so fhr 
back in the shade of years that, were it not for history, they can scarcely be recognised as the 
parent stock of the many races now inhabiting our globe. In considering the various phases 
which nature has assumed in this countiy, too much has, perhaps, been attributed to prophe^, 
especially by modern writers, who, to carry out a text of scripture, have in some instances bera 
so keen of perception as to see in detail, at the present day, the whole of the evils the inspired ^ 
writers have denounced against fallen Babylon. It requires little foresight, indeed, to depict 
the destruction of cities situated on the margin of great rivers such as these, particularly when 
the authorities and people qre either so absorbed in luxury, or are ao apathetically indifferent 
to the destniction annually going on, from natural causes alone, as fo neglect the necessary 
precautions for the public safety, which, daily endangered, is unheeded, though both foreseen 
and foretold. Universal and sudden ruin must succeed to such neglect, and cities thus thrown 
down by the waters are no longer habitable places for man, at least for some time to come. 
While, however, acknowledging the wisdom and inspiration of the prophets of old, we can 
hardly help smiling at the seal^f many who have endeavoured to develope the accuracy of their 
predictions, sometimes, perhaps, at the expense of truth, and at others regardless of the ridi- 
cule which such morbid narration must excite in persons who follow in the same path. These 
thoughts have been suggested by seeing in a recent excellent work (Kitto*s Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia, under the head of Babylon) .a plate of the ** site of Babylon,’* with a maned lion of the 
Afiricaq species proudly occupying the crest of the ruin it pretends to represent. Independent 
of the species being unknown in thb country, I'am led to befieve that the habits of the animal^ 
would not induce him to select so ptoMtufent a position u the brick summits of these elcvaSed 
mounds. The learned compiler, however, has bm drawn astray, I consider, by the toolbieible 
deseriptien of Sir Hi Ktt ForfeT, who distinetly states to have seen 
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’Akbara, though but partially noticed in any of the MSS. ivhich 1 
have been able to see, must have been an important place, if we judge 
from the extent of its elevated heaps of ruins alone, and owed its abaiv^ 
donment, in all probability, like the other towns in its neighbourhood, 
to a great and sudden change the Tigris underwent, but at what pre-* 
cise time it is impossible to say. Abdlfeda, who wrote at the end of 
the seventh century of the Hejirah, notices ’Akbara as a mere viU 

taking the air upon the height of the pyramid of the Birs Nimrud.” Having visited this ruin 
frequently, at all times of the year, and* moreover, heard the expressed opinions on this subject 
from many others who have wandered over these desolated heaps, I cannot help regarding the 
excellent and generally accurate traveller’s ** lions” as nothing more than jackals, or at most 
hyienas, which certainly are to be found, not only in these ruins, but in abundance in the 
surrounding country. I do not say the lion docs not exist in the vicinity. On the contrary, it is 
to be found both on the Euphrates ohd Tigris. Its habitat, however, is not among the ruins* 
but in the tamarisk grdves that form the strips of jungle along the margins of these streams ; 
and perhaps, Babylon, from its being occupied by the modern Hillali, its gardens and cultivated 
tracts, both above and below the town, is the least likely place to meet with this animal. I 
have seen it to the north and to the south of the historic site, but never in any part usually 
considered as Babylon proper. It is a fallacy, too, to suppose ” that the Arab does not pitch his 
tent there,” for encampments, flocks, and cultivation may be seen in various portions of the oi>en 
spots of country, particularly during winter, when a shelter is obtained beneath the mounds 
from the cold north-west winds. It may be argued, that the prophecy alludes to the mounds 
themselves ; if so, ns I said before, inspiration is not needed, for any one may augur that the 
Arab will not pitch his tent u]M)n fractured bricks and broken glass, which, however well adapt* 
ed as a suitable bed to the bjind zeal of a devotee, but ill accords with Arab notions of ease, 
for, though regardless of luxury, their camps are not devoid of the comfoiit a smooth plain 
will afford ; nor, indeed, do these materials of the mounds constitute them the best pastures 
for cattle, nor, by reason of the nitre and ammonia in the soils covering old^cities, is the earth 
best suited for vegetation, yet there is no want of it in the spring and autumn when the tribes 
are at })eace with the Government. Sir Ker Porter may have visited these plains when it was 
not seed-time, and thus drew his conclusions, of the ” ground being naked of vegetation,” too 
hastily. The description he gives of the face of the country, ” its half clay, half sandy surfsoe 
being left in ridgy streaks, such as is often seen on the flat shores of the sea after the receding 
of the tide,” being the actual furrows left by the ploughshare of the preceding year, softoied 
down only by the method of irrigation an<l the muddy nature of the soil, and not the eflb^, as 
he would wish to convey, of a wave-like rippling, caused by a sea of water, though doubtless tit is 
inundated, and that ftequently, but not more so than other lands on bot)i the Euphrates and 
Tigris, indeed less, if anything, the sites of old cities being generally, from accumulated d4bri$^4m 
a higher level than the surrounding country. This aspect of the soil, indeed, is peculiar to tiie 
highly cultivated districts, and, /in fact, instead of witnessing to their utterly desolate state, 
tends to overthrow the conclusions of this observant traveller, and to show that too great>a 
seal, although in an excellent^ause, may not always carry conviction of the truth, while, at the 
aane time, the spirit of the prophecies may have been sufficiently well carried opt, before our 
day, to prevent scepticism, or indeed may, for what we know, yet require to be fulfilled. There 
aiCf^iMWith, many popular errors abroad relative to the present sia(usJoei of fallen Babylon in 
^pnyesflkn with some of the solemn denunciations recorded against it in the pages of Isaiidi 
xiiir . 90 , 21), and Mr. Rich, in relating the tale of the Cbbkadar (page 30), probably 
i^UbMmrdanee with the taste of the times, has throssi a^degree of credit upon ti^<exiMciioe«f 
satyrt, dragons, and sMiec doleful oreatures on the epot, which, with a little inquiry, he would 
have found, when divested of orient^ exsggerslibn, -applied to the eomnioA hymnaef Biese 
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IAg9 only iii f«w tad edaeise termi.* It pirobably derived 
fVom the Dijeil eaaal, aad 19 loag ae thM great ooadnit reaiaiiied ha^* 
ble of falfilling the design for whioh a^e may eappose It was exottatadi 
that of sapplying the toaros reoOatly bOreaved.of the element by thlT’ 
great change of the oonrse of the river, we may presume that Akbara 
oontlnned to be inhabited. It is idle, however, to Speenlate fnrther oa 
its history, though it doubtless existed in situ prior to the Mahomedan 
conquest, perhaps under a different namei We have a notice of the 
place also in the geographical work entitled M'arifet al Buldan of Iba 
Hokal, arbo wrote in the first third of the tenth century of Christ, and' 
who merely mentions it by name with-^everal others, conclnding the 
meagre list with the brief information, “these towns are nearly equal in 

parti and 'to no other beast. The right half of the carcase of this animal, longitudinally divid- 
ed, is eaten by the Sunnis, the other portion being considered as unclean in accordance with 
the law of the Kom, as interpreted by the Sunni sect of Mahomedans ^ the Shiahs, howevers 
refrain firom its flesh, deeming it entirely prohibited. There are some tribes of Arabs, who, finding 
that opinions clash upon the subject, wisely enough, when hungry, devour the whole ; the Jebour 
indeed seem to have a relish for the flesh of the noxious animal. The peculiar formation of 
the hind legs of the hyaena, coupled with the fact of its being a semi-edible brute, and an 
inordinate desire for the marvellous in all orientals, have induced the worthy Chokadar to 
exercise his powers of invention, probably after inquiry had been made on the subject by Mr. 
Rich or some of his party ; for these people will readily affirm to anything, however surprising, 
if a leading question, apparently of interest to the querist, is put to them to solve, and, indeed, 
will not fail to embellish it with some crude and preposterous remarks of their own, that, in 
most instances, secure for the rest of the tale the discredit it is generally entitled to. As a 
myth, however, the satyr is not unknown in this country, and has held its place doubtless from 
the most ancient times, for we find it represented on the cylinders and gems peculiar to ancient 
Babylonia, and, in the imagination of the inspired writers, was, perhaps, invested with the same 
powers as the Jins and Deevs (geniis and evil spirits) are supposed to possess among the more 
enlightened Mahomedans of the present day. Formerly, from a want of a thorough knowledge 
of the Hebrew term Tzabwa, Miax the hymna was supposed to be unknown in Asia, and as 
Pliny (vol. i. book 8, chap. 30) described it only as a native of Africa, its presence in the east 
in remote ages was once doubted by a naturalist of distinction (Colonel Hamilton Smith). 
Though little known, perhaps, from its nocturnal habits, it was doubtless much dreqded, aad 
may have supplied a ^e for the term ** satyr,” as rendered in our vqfsion of the Seriptnies, in 
which the hymna is named but once (in the Greek text of the Apocrypha) .by the name of 
^Ycura (Ecdeaiaaticus xiii. 18). At the present day the animal, amongst the orientals,has aacribed 
to him the same salacious powers as the Zurvpof of Greek-fable was supposed to enjoy, and in 
this respect, among the ancients doubtleu, it held the same place, from the peculiar perineal 
glands with which it is furnished by nature. Its habits in other respects, associate with 
imagination, lent an ideal picture auffidendy coirupt and alarming to create either tfimor or 
disgust in the minds of aU men. There are some Arabs even at the present time who sup- 
pooe,it to-be so far a distinct species from other beasts as to be able.to ehangc its, sex at will 
ne Arable name IFthaba, meaning alike ” bywha” or ” lust,” shows at once its close 

* In tiM Taquia lA BuMn, wImn Akbw. w dMoribed u ten PuMklu fiom 
mingiTM • velm of yndetotlw F^H|kh.or twoEn^b itetate milee end 

eqidf«leiitto,m>andnbeIfgeoipnvUp4:M^*xMtly> Abulfede*. infanmtiwioatliilliMd 
is from the or ** derfoo? fimo^of n trade eilM Kima. 

is* 
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greatnesB and in It is named too in a maanseript work’ 

entitled the Kitab-al-Akalim, by an anonymous writer, who is supposed 
to have compiled his description of the Euphrates and Tigris about five 
centuries back.f Beyond the name Akbara, amid a catalogue of other 
towns, standing on the banks of the Tigris, we have, however, nothing 
recorded; and Ma«(udi, though he notices Tckrit, Samara, and Baghdad, 
on this portion of the Tigris, in the only book of bis that 1 have access 
to4 is provokingly silent with regard to other places, which, from their 
must have been almost equally distinguished. Prom this I con- 
ehide they had dwindled into mere villages in his day (a. h. 332), not 
worthy of even a passing glance. 

The neighbourhoods of Akbara and Waneh are much visited by 
parties of the Bedouin Arabjs, who remain concealed among the ruins in 
hopes of meeting with caravans of pilgrims that sometimes venture to 
use this road on a devotional tour to Samara. The t6mb of Kef Ali 
affords a hiding-place, and a well, excavated in the old bed of the 
stream as a pious work for the use of these religious wayfarers, renders it 
a fit <<hotellcric” for the nomade robber: some fifteen years ago Ali, fhen 
Pacha of Baghdad, placed a garrison at Waneh, ^ in hopes that its pro* 
senco would deter these banditti from infesting the Dijeil districts, the 
garrison being supplied with water by a cut from that canal, re*excavat* 
ed at the expense of the Government. The precariousness of the supply, 


* See translations of Ibn Ilokal by Sir W. Ouseley. D’Herbelot, in a notice of this geo- 
grapher, styles him **fort prolixe** His descnptions of the towns on the Tigris are certainly 
Otherwise. 

t We have enumerated in succession in this work, below Samara, the towns of Qadesiyeh,* 
AlAjmeti, A1 Alth,* A1 Kbatireti, A1 Suwam’a, Akbara,*" Awaneh,*" Busrey,*" Yezughi, Berdan, 
Meirakah, Katerhal, Shemasbeh, then Baghdad, v^hich is named the “ city of peace, divided 
by the Tigris.” Oftliis extensive list I have found five only, those marked with the asterisk, 
retaining their ancient names in the country independent of Baghdad, hut hope to assign a 
locality to the rest before lung. These doubtless were in ruins long before the Kitab al Akalim 
wai compiled, or, perhaps, were then merely eking out a hare existence (many of them umler 
another name), after the excavation of the Dijeil canal had in some measure restored the sup- 
ply of water so much needed subsequent to the irruption the Tigris made to the eastward. 
The author, doubtless, collected his names from existing works, when describing (in general 
terms only) the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. I am, indeed, led to think that their more pros* 
perous da}s had passed prior to the Islam period, from the words of Masudi, in chap. ix. p. 264, 
of Sprenger's translation, which I shall subsequently refer to at large, when considering the 
iite of Opis, and the great damage the country austained by the destruction of the Ka^ al 
Kimwi canal. ^ 

X Itanijal I^haliabwa m^aa den al jobir. This, however, is a general hntoqr, W 
easuii^j treats of geographidaf subjects. I have tried in vain to procure the Akhhar ei &imaa, 
a pure mgriq^hic^ woric by the same author in detail, where doubtlese be is more explicit. 

does not exist at present ^ Baghdad. , 

^Ol^eh, or Awen^h, as il^js written in the hooks, is an old city abonta mile to the sonth- 
the Akbara nim^ jDo the old course of the I kav^ not ^et visited t^e spqt^.tiiiit 

lhab take an early Opfiortunity of fixing its position. . 
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otff biir'di ff »oraethii«« tibBtrubtibas, at btlibrs bybt ibillett^r 4w: 
the' canal itoelfi aoon tn<da,'tha' rhcdbra-ToIrt,' built on-tba •Ita^cf'tlni' 
ancient town, an untenable poailion,' and it was therefore abandoite#' 
alnapst as soon as oeenpied. Maby believe, however, that the threats 
the Arabs had more to do with the evaeuation of the place than' the' 
necessity mentioned, and the whole job appears to have bhen one'of 
those wisely-conceived designs the Turks are so fond of practising With- 
out considering their feasibility or disadvantages beforehand. Had the' 
fortress, indeed, been built aronnd the well above mentioned, the Arabs 
would have been deprived of the article so much needed in their preda- 
tory excursions, and this alone would have effectually deterred theni 
from making, any stay on the spot. A casual visit even to their hiding- 
place, the tomb of Kef AH,* would have been attended by risk to them- 
selves, for the well is within point blank range of the building, and a shell 
or round shot, expertly thrown, would have carried moral weight with it 
for a long time in advance. Turk-like, however, remedies for existing 
evils are seldom thought of, and, when undertaken, are executed by that 
happy mode denominated by sailors “ the rule of thumb,**— a rule which, 
however ingenious, is about as efRcacious as the tall Irishman's plan of 
unwillingly curtailing his blanket at one end to lengthen it at the other, 
so as to keep the cold from his feet, which had become half frozen from 
a too contracted covering. The result of these feeble conceptions and 
half executed measures is to embolden the Desert tribes, whose annual 
encroachments are made with increased daring, even in peaceable times," 
within a few miles of the seat of Government, while, when rebellions,' 
their forays extend to the gates of the capital. As an instance of this, the 
direct road to the Dijeil, which we are now following, has been closed 
to caravans from the danger apprehended, and the produce of the dis- 
trict protected by the canal has generally to cross the Tigris to follow 
the eastern road to the city. Even among the smaller tribes of the 
KhasreJ and Makadmeh located on the line of route, an almost constant 
fear is entertained for the safety of their flocks, which are swept oiT 
from time to time by detached parties of these plundering hordes. We 

* The enpols of this tomb has at one time been eurmounteA with a neatly carved block of 
white marble, highly poliihedand of the fineet grain; it now lies within the tomb, having by 
its wei^t fallen through the crumbling roof. The name Kef All, applied to many 

places in the eountiy, would sbem to signify that some one of the soldiers or rompaaibns of 
the familh'.Ali. .the soavm-law of the prophet Mahomed, wfM intei^ hml, TheprcMat 
ignol^t pimple, iMnjever.imsgic* that the building was erected to cdmmemorM a 
worliod on the spot .the first .proselyte to the doctrines of Islam, whose hand, _ 

thh iabmfler' from' whence its appellation is derived, ^ All WaS, i lielfeve, nev^ 
thii |dAeet but bit Tirtiiet in all likelihood been Ibnelrated here in the penoa 

ffdw nldBfp Ind^oo the^'Mb reported mincle Wat fWmrmodi 

1 pOflwlWed a tek of good. beaWi# iron ^ oiftte tottering building l -th^ leiB IW fWImd 
in Appendix, under head R. 
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hear that a band of ten horaemen wu seen laat atgbt eoaoealed in tba 
neigbboarhood of Nathrlyat, bnt, from eirenmatanoea mentioned by the 
narrator, ve believe our party to be the innocent oanae of the exiating 
alarm. An old Syed, who acted aa apokearoan on thia oocaaion, 
abowered on the heads of the villaina, who showed themaelveiTon 
the horizon of hia vision the previous evening, a string of abuse in the 
choicest phrases the Arabic affords, calling Allah to witness that, if 
they came again to disturb the peace of bis camp, he would personally 
cut the throats of the whole band. This seemed to give him infinite 
relief, and though by no means courteous to ourselves, as we were the 
culprits, it was smilingly listened to, especially as we had witnessed 
the vaunting old fellow’s prudence in keeping aloof the night before, 
when but the show of attache would have scattered any number so small 
as our own to seek safety at the expense of horseflesh. I must say, 
however, that this caution in them is not the effect of cowardice, bnt is 
capsod by the dread of subsequent retaliation. A visit from the power* 
ful tribes to whom these parties are allied would occasion a blood feud, 
in all eases attended with the greatest evils to the weaker party. 

From Akbara to Snmeycbeh' it occupied us an hour and forty minutes. 
The whole distance was traversed by the lines of deep and extensive 
canals, and the appearances of wasted fields on either side as far as we 
could see. These canals all led from the Dijeil in the flourishing period 
of that conduit, but the decreasing supply in the trunk stream, neglect* 
ed as it at present is, has caused these fine irrigants to be closed for a 
-long time past. They bear evidence, however, to the former fruitfulness 
of the Dijeil districts, whose attenuated stream now but barely reaches 
to Sumeychch, and that fora few hours only in each day, according to 
the height of the Tigris from whence it is led, for the villages in its 
course to the south have their regulated hours also for the enjoyment of 
the element, which is very sparingly distributed. In the more prosper* 
ous days of the Kbalifs, when the broad channel of the Dijeil was 
nearly connected with the waters of the Tigris through its south-eastern 
irrigants, its waters not only supplied the towns that had been isolated 
by the great change the ^igris made to the eastward, but acted also as 
a defensive barrier to the suddenly bereaved cities and the immense 
tract of land which, by the irruption, had become the property of the 
district. Protected by this stream to the west and by the new course 
of tbe Tigris to the east, the included space doubtless became tUsresort 
of the peaceable land-holder and cultivator, for the security it afforded. 
A glano'e at the map will show tbe value of this isolated portion, -yet, 
itiinngn to say, the present Government pays bnt a slight regard to its 
tAMmiUy seenrw position, where a judicious exgendito'n^', coupled with 
an earnest attention to the improvement of one spot, woald at onee show 
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how the ntoaraef o( th« eovntry cooid Jw Agtia; •d«])|»d49»tlMiiAht«iia> 
meat of ntat revenaes saoh as it formerly enjoyed, instead o|j^ #149#' 
qner being kept at its miserably low state from year to year» by.tMid' 
wrung and diffioultly collected drainings in the shape of taxes and lit* 
b^, from places separated by tracts of desert /rom each other, and from 
people who, confiding in their dUtanoe from the seat of Goeeritinent, 
and the weakness of the anthorities, contribute no more to tbs fiitate 
treasury than suits their taste for idleness and exemption from the visijs 
of the soldiery. In Turkey, more than in any other country, these visits 
are as dilatory as ineffectual, t||ongh for the time they occasion ineon* 
venience to the Arab, inasmuch as the tribe has to quit its territory, 
which alone embarrasses a community, for, in addition to the domestic 
disturbances occasioned by the movement of flocks and herds into less 
favourable pastures, it frequently embroils the tribe with neighbouring 
families, at a time when harmony should prevail. Thus idleness and a 
partiality for the domestic soil on the one. band, combined with the 
absence of morale in the constitution of the Turk, and a want of ethical 
knowledge in the government of States on the other, forges a politioal 
link of onion which, however corrupt, maintains the chain unbroken 
though most galling, from the necessity which gives rise to the 
mutual dependence. Were the present Pacha but disposed, the 
Dijeil could be easily opened to its former extent, and the small tribes, 
now annually in a state of starvation around Baghdad, would gladly 
avail themselves of its protection to people the spot ; nor, for this reason, 
would the locality be unregarded by the capitalists of the place, and in 
a short time we might hope to see its deserted towns restored, and its 
minor irrigants re>opened for the encouragement of the few industrious 
agricultural families that are met with. Example would then work 
itcTeffeets, population would increase, and a moderate taxation, exacted 
with strictness and impartiality, would soon swell the exhausted reve« 
nues. Security of property must, however, be first guaranteed by the 
strong arm of the law, and the existing corruption in all classes, and in 
all offices, must be gradually eradicated. A small place like this, amply 
surrounded by water, is a fit spot for the introduction of improvement, 
and I feel confident of its progressive character if some enlightened 
Pacha would devote bis energies to the task. He must, however, com* 
bine im $e both statesman and soldier, freeing himself in the first in- 
stanciifrom avariee and pride, those great vices of Turkish national 
obaraoter, and, like Peter the Great, must devote himself entirely to the 
teak of regeneration. A lamentable want of energy in the present ntei 
pmelttdearA hope of this for the time, but while recording this f a Mll t g it 
is bnt fair to elgte tbayhe-vioious stqmbling-blocks to amelioraMiljntand' 
infprovement are alike abwnt in bis character, which, while” noted* |pr 
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good nstarei is remarkable for tacharnity and a etiiid*like simplicity o 
manner, ii* 

The capital of the Dijeil district is now represented by the miserable 
village of Snmeycheh,* enveloped in a date-grove, the first on the w^t 
side of the Tigris above Karhemcin. It numbers at the present time 
about 900 mud tenements, inhabited by cultivators principally, who are 
of the Shiah sect of Mahornedans. It boasts of a mosque and Serai, f 
the minaret of the former being a stunted pillar fast falling to decay, 
and within a year, in all probability, will be numbered with the things 
that have been. The date-trees, formerly so thick, are now few and far 
between, and, year by year, are decreasing from the pervading neglect. 
Some enclosures surrounding the village, courteously styled “ the gar- 
dens,” boast of a few pomegranate-trees, which are nearly hid from the 
passenger by the great height 'of the mud walls that enclose them. 
These speak of the character of the Sumeycheh people, who are reput- 
ed admirable thieves, and covet in no ordinate degree the property of 
their neighbours. Its population is composed of several tribes; among 
others, fixed residents from the pastoral and agricultural families of 
the Khasrej, the Wazun, the Rabilin,^ and the Safiyeh, who here, as 
schismatics, enjoy unmolested the opinions they have imbibed. Like 
all other lands in this part of Turkey, the district is annually farmed to 
the highest bidder, who, without reference to his abilities and charac- 
ter. becomes at once in his own person proprietor and farmer, tax- 
gatherer and assessor, as well as magistrate, jury, and sometimes execu- 
tioner, — in all cases but those of life and death. The present func- 
tionary. or Zabit,§ as he is termed, is Tahir Agha, a descendant 
of one of the old Baghdad families, and has held the district for two 
successive years, contracting to pay to the State in this period the 
amount of forty lakhs of Riege Piastres, a nominal coin, equivalent to a 
sum of £S77 sterling. Here then is a district that encloses perhaps an 
area of 200 square miles of the finest alluvial land, than which I believe 


* Sumeycheh, I am inclined to think, standi upon the site of Suwama of note t, p. 238. 
t Serai, " palace,’* a Peisian word in common use both by Arabs and Turks It is 
stpplied also to any mansion, how«r small, in which the chief of a town or district resides. 
The ploce in question differs onfy in its oonstniction from the rude dwellings around in 
having the doorway and one room only, built of bnmed bncks. 

I The late Dr. Ross mentions these people on his journey to A1 Hadhr, noticed in the 
Journal Royal Geographical Society aa the descendanta probably of the original Baby- 
loniini. ThO only information 1 could obtain regarding them was their having originally 
come firbiR tlM neighbourhood of Kerkuk. Hie name is recognised by the Arabs^ as an 
ancient onfRdyid ita po sacae ora are no doubt in aome way connected with the orisrinal stodc 
9iat fbiRth dimatvaa tiie ancient Persifn geograpbenidenomhiated the land 

JuUtigmflea a " master," or snpcIHor, and is used in Turkish aMbla to denote the 
ftief” of the dietriet; he is ganarally also the proprietor or ibmierwfidboaoll. 
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tbece icnone more pmdttetjlTAt «anooBd«4loB pU aidM^jwater, 
paying about £4 10a. per square mile, vhieb, instead of an liqn plMtHh-, 
so soft is the soil, requires only a pointed piece of wood to tarn qp its 
surface for the purposes of the oultiVator. The water, too, flowing from 
a tigher level, needs only an exeavated path to traverse it in its whole 
extent, with no other trouble than that of keeping the aqueducts clear 
to render the irrigation complete at ail times; and yet no heed is taken 
to the re-opening of the Dijeil eanal, whose wire-drawn streams can now 
be stepped across by a boy at Sumeyoheh, while in by-gone times they 
swept onwards through the lateral ducts, even in brooks some yards in 
extent. ^ 

On leaving Baghdad the Pacha had kindly furnished a letter to the 
Zabit of the diMrict, who now Invited us to take up our abode in the 
Serai, the best accommodation the miserable village afforded. Declin- 
ing the intended courtesy, however, we selected a flat sward on the 
skirls of the village, where we at least could inhale the pure air of the 
Desert instead of the accumulated odours of the cow-house and stable, 
the apartments generally approximate to the Arab village drawing- 
room, which in itself, if not of impure Augean stamp, is so crowded with 
living specimens of inferior zoology as to lead to the belief of your 
having stumbled by accident into an entomological museum, and were 
doomed to suffer, for the mistake, a personal introduction not to, but of, 
every little member comprising the community, for you are assailed 
on all sides at once. 1 bad often thought, indeed, that the Arab gene- 
rally was the greatest idler in the creation, but more than a casual 
glance has since convinced me of my error, for these tormentors of bis 
race, which nature has amply provided, afford him a constant occupa- 
tion. It would be matter for speculation, perhaps, to consider bow far 
this has interfered with the performance of works of more general 
utility, but as the night is waning, and my companions already buried 
in the oblivion of sleep, I will let these thoughts take the same course 
while I stretch myself out in the attempt to follow them, first, however, 
securing my instruments for to-morrow’s Journey, for my late reflections 
are due to the slow passage of Sirius (a^Canis Majoris) over the 
meridian of my carpet, spread true cast of Sumeyoheh minaret. Which 
consequently is in the same latitude.* 

The following morning f March 34tb), being anxious to obtain a good 
set of bearings, after bounding the people with respect to the propriety 
qt aMUndiog ibe'mioarct for this porpose, I set off for the mosqao» and 
from the broken gallery bad a good view of every reffl8rkable‘oii^lM 
iit:^tbe viciaity,f not, however, witbeat lUiMiaefit’risk of a brofeint 

fe^a ledge of ^riek about two feet broad, without protecting aida|^lio|lb 

, . . ir . ‘ 

* Afipteiidfar L t fW Apftmdbr IT 
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oondaoted round the eummit of the minaret, and thneeonipelled.me to 
proceed, as bearing after bearing was taken, with my back 'against the 
upright shaft and a clear drop of 60 feet into the conrUyard of the 
building below me. It was a ticklish task, and I was not sorry when 
it was completed, and merely mention the circumstance from the 
sensations I felt according with what 1 had before heard but could 
never comprehend. On this occasion an almost irresistible desire 
seized mo, not to precipitate myself headlong down, but something 
I cannot describe that was almost akin to it. It may have been 
partial giddiness, but I was aware it required all my presence of 
giind to keep the horror of the fall, the restraining thought, fore* 
most in my memory. I verily believe that, had I allowed the sense 
of impending destruction to escape, the former impulse would have 
precipitated me into space the next instant, to fail a corpse on the flags 
below. Perhaps the*circumstances of knowing there was but one door, 
and that I had already proceeded half the circuit of the pile from it and 
out of sight of my companions, tended to alarm me at the height I was; 
I even dreaded to lean too hard against the shaft for fear of recoiling 
forwards, and went along sideways in this embarrassing position, until 
I made the circuit of the building and caught behind me the lintel of 
the lower doorway. Certain of being safe, these almost overpowering 
thoughts at once left roe, but I never reflect on the awkward position I 
was then in but the same thoughts, in a less degree, will intrude upon 
me, though I never experienced the like sensations before, in many 
similar positions, and may never do so again. I leave It to others to 
account for the singular feeling, for I am unable, though inclined to at> 
tribute it to some unknown but morbid state of the stomach at the time. 
My impression, however, is that many reputed suicides have resulted 
from similar affections on the brain of individuals, who perhaps, of all 
others, may have been most unlikely to commit self-destruction ; never- 
theless, the press in many cases would teem on the following day with 
previous facts corroborative of the hallucination that led to the attempt, 
while, in reality, the intellect of the suicide may have been perfectly 
sound to within a few moments of the catastrophe. 

Soon after our return from the spot which led to the digres- 
sion, the Zabit of the district favoured us with a visit, and at the 
same time provided a sheep, firewood, and other necessaries for 
our entertainmenV free of expense, in accordance with the estab* 
lished Imts of hospitality. These we were riot strictly entitled to, for 
TWfUld. dtiftlinrd his proffered civilities on the previous evening, princi* 
a distaste of the custom which, is gens<> 

tfifily made at tha entire expense, of thf poor, or at Isff * oost 
than the value the articles are priced at. We found our vislfiir agree- 
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Able enoagh, though at firet he wished to convey an idea of hia iin(>oit- 
ance by a taciturn gravity that sat but ill upon him. Soon awaVe, 
however! from the style of his reception! that his inflated niaiinct WM 
unappreeiated, he became aflPable and conversant. He informs us "ibat 
the clearing the canals cost him a sura equal to £500 before be com* 
menoed farming the land to the tenants, and the Tigris has not yet risen 
as usual! to render them effective. The sum looks small! but when the 
size of these petty irriganis, cut through a soft allnvium as they at pre* 
sent are! is considered with reference to the amount of profit after pay* 
ing the parchase*money, it is reckoned a great outlay and a dead loss 
to the proprietor, who this year is otherwise unfortunate, there having 
been a dearth of rain throughout the season. Furnishing us with # 
guide, and letters to the chiefs in the north of the district for our recep- 
tion in their various localities, he took his leave, and immediately after- 
wards we were called upon to give the customary donation to the bearer 
of the edibles sent for our consumption by the chief. This donation is 
generally made with reference to the value of the presents received, 
which in liberal Turkish houses is bond fide the perquisite of the servant 
bringing them; among public functionaries, however, of this class, the 
owner, as in this case, considers himself fortunate if he is selected as 
the bearer, for he meets with a return for the forced hospitality of his 
master, who, doubtless, is equally pleased at the finesse he has display- 
ed in obtaining a character for generosity without detriment to his own 
pocket. 'With Arab tribes of any pretensions to caste, the act of feeing 
the dependants is considered as an insult ; indeed, among the Bedouins, 
the lowest followers, having the character of the tribe for hospitality at 
heart, will not accept it, for, thieves as they are by profession, the 
money thus earned would be deemed a pollution. With the Turk, 
however, it is far different; men of the highest class even not unfre- 
quently resort to this plan for paying a numerous class of retainers^ 
whose sole gains are the received fees ot guests, fed in their master’s 
house upon forced meats, often enough levied at the command of the 
seemingly generous entertainer. 

Shortly after the noon observations for latitude had been obtained, we 
left Sumeycheh under the conduct of Husseyn, a pew guide, and, keep- 
ing a course of north and by east generally, passed over deserted beds of 
cultivation and rained walls, that proclaim the abode at one time of an 
extensive community. The ground, however, was arid and parched* 
though traversed with minor branches of the Dijeil, which not many 
years previously had been open, but were now closed. In an bout at^ 
tpn minutes we eame to the deserted villages called Wazun and^i^afigeiu 
|ropi‘agfieaItural families of these tijbes formerly inhabiting, 
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These stand upon the site of an ancient town^ which encompassed a 
quadrangular fortress of great apparent antiquity, whose remains, Worn 
down to a high tumulus simiKar to the strongholds seen in the plains of 
Shahri-Zur,t are quite distinct, having a deep hollow in the centre, that 
evidently marks the site of the well from whence its garrison derived 
the supply of water in times of strife and confusion. It is now called 
A1 Hyr,:( and nothing is known of its history at present either directly 
or by tradition. North-north-west of this position, a mile and a half 
distant, we came upon the well-known line of an ancient canal of 
considerable size stretching from the east-north-east. It can be traced 
in a direction of 240^ to the old bed of the Tigris. It was recogniz- 
ed instantly as a braticli originally emanating from the Katul al 
Kesrawi, the large conduit now on the other side of the great river. 
The Tigris, indeed, by its irruption to the east, separated this and many 
other similar branches from the trunk stream, causing universal de- 
struction at the period. The guide erroneously styles it the Nahrwan, 
though the name is conclusive of its origin. Its singular position, lop- 
ped off as it is from the great artery, and standing immediately to the 
west of the small dry bed called Shatayt, shows that the latter water- 
course is of comparatively recent date. We can see its windings about 
a mile north of our present position, and about the same distance to the 
cast, where it severs the canal. Proceeding onwards in a line of north 
as near as possible, in ten minutes we crossed the dry bed of the Sha- 
layt, and in an hour and five minutes beyond the broad stream of the 
Tigris was gained, immediately to the west of the openings, or depres- 
sions rather, § from whence the Shatayt bed, on the formation of the new 
course of the Tigris, in all probability derived its origin^ as a stream, 
only to be closed again when the larger body of water in the Tigris had 
worked a depth of bed sufficient to contain it. At times even now, 
daring high rises, the Tigris finds its way into this channel, and in such 
cases commits great havoc in the vicinity of the Dijeil, for many broad 
watercourses in the neighbourhood bespeak the nature of the ravages, 
and the people also confirm it. 

* See Appendix N. 

t I have described some of these at length in a Narrative of a Journey through Parts of 
Persia and Kurdistan. See Transactions Bombay Geographical Society for 1848. 

X This name, I believe, is sometimes applied to the old Persian fire-temples. There may 
have been one on this site in the Sassanian period. See dso Appendix N. 

§ This opening of the Shatayt will be found noticed by me on a Steam Tour on the U]^r 
Tigris (Bengal Asiatic Journal, April 1847, p. 305). The stream at tlmes earries away niude 
fields of cultivation and joins itself with the waters in the Tarmiylth lake. 1 ahould haiye^men- 
^tioned, when speaking of Akbara, that the Shatayt had been spanned by a bridge, for the 
rernmns of a solid structure are just discernible in its bed, that formerly eoniieeted the towns 
on either bank. ^ 
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W« hft<) been guided to our present position by the flogs of the Nitocris, 
which were dislinotly seen from near Sumeyclicb, but were again lost 
sight of a litlle to the north of A1 Hyr from the depression in the country^ 
which) I now think) corresponds with the ancient debouchure of Ihe 
Atheim river with the old bed of the Tigris. We were sunk in this de^ ' 
pression when we came suddenly upon a caravan of pilgrims that bad, an 
hour or two before, crossed the Tigris on their way from Samara to Bagh- 
dad. To pursue this route at all, they had to be well armed. Even as it 
was, it was evident they marched in continual fear, from the alarm evin- 
ced at the rencontre ; and our Arabs, seeing a party of Persians, were pro- 
posing a sham attack to enjoy the flight which they felt assured would 
ensue on the charge being made. I would not, however, permit it, for 
the foremost of these wayfarers were women and children, slung on 
either side of their mules, in the peculiar eradle-like boxes called 
Kajavehs in the country, the men bringing up the rear. When we ap-" 
proached, however, they rode to the front and gallantly formed line on (he 
flank nearest our party, each man seated on his beast bringing his weapon 
to the charge ready to << present” in the event of hostile menaces on onr 
part, and it was as well, therefore, that our advance was made in a 
peaceful attitude. It was apparent at once that those Persians were 
trained men, for, finding a European at the head of the suspicious 
■strangers, (heir confidence was restored, and, lowering their pieces, wc 
passed under a salute given in military style with the hand. A few 
minutes afterwards we exchanged similar salutations with a body of 
Persian gentlemen, the chief of whom was, I heard, a military Shahza- 
deh, or prince of the blood royal of Persia, who, with his relations and 
family, were proceeding on a devotional tour to the various shrines of 
the martyred Imams of his faith in the country. It is strong parties 
such as this only that can take advantage of this short route between 
Baghdad and Samara. In the deep bight of the Tigris, south of Khan 
Dholbiyeh, a ferry is established for crossing the river, and the road 
distance thus occupies twenty -three hours, whereas by the eastern route 
through the Khalis district it is generally a day longer. The position 
of this ferry is a well-defined geological limit, for here we have the 
last shingle islands in the bed of the Tigris as it proceeds eastwards; 
and the bottom changes from the hard superimposed strata of the 
tertiary tracts to the muddy alluvium of the plains, 

March 2oth . — Leaving the party encamped alongside the steamer 
T fet off this mornings with a few people only, to examine the locality ; 

, first proceeding at a smart canter to a conspicuous tomb, known as 
Synd Mahomed,* standing on the plain between the old and 'new couiirses 

* It msrka the last restiiig<-plsce pf another member of the unfortunate race of Ali. • 

(lord) .Uabomed was the third son of Ali bin Mahomed al Juwod al Askeri the tenth Imam, 
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of the river. Near it is a deserted Khan, or Caravanserai, built for ae* 
eomraodation of pilgrims, but, like most urorks of the kind, has been 
gbandoned since the route has become dangerous. The tomb itself 
is a plain domed building, somewhat lofty, and has attached to it a plaoe 
of prayer. The facade stands out from the bnilding itself, and is not 
an inelegant piece of architecture, being three vaulted sections standing 
on a brick platform. The centre one supporting the dome is the highest, 
and a doorway opening at its back leads to the cemetery within. 
The face of the bnilding is purely Saracenic, executed in a very neat 
style of brickwork, and on the entablature surmounting the centre arch 
the words, Ya ! Allah ! “ O God !” Ya ! Mahomed ! “ O Mahomed !’’ and 
Ya! Ali! “O! Ali!” are neatly inscribed by blue enamelled tiles 
that have been inlaid in the structure, the first pious ejaculation being 
placed over the apex of the afeh supported by the others on either side. 
The building is enclosed within a square outer court, having cells in 
its walls for accommodation of the visitors. 

Leaving Syed Mahomed we next directed our course to the eastward 
towards some high mounds situated near the bight spoken of before. 
About half way we crossed the bed of the Shatayt which extends to the 
south-west. It is distinctly traceable, and must have, for some time, 
held a considerable running stream. On gaining the mounds we found 
that five large canals had diverged from the spot in ancient times, the 
main one, evidently the feeder, coming in a perfectly straight line 
from 81**. 

This arm was subsequently followed* to where the great irruption of 

brother of Hasaan al Askeri tbc eleventh, and uncle to A1 ^fcbdi the twelfth and last Imam ; 
the two first accompanied their father the tenth Imam from Medineh on his journey to Samara, 
then the recently formed capital of Mostassem, the eighth Khalif of the house of Abbas, which 
place was appropriated as the residence of the Imam while under a strict surveillance by the 
enemies of his family. Samara was destined afterwards to become the burial-place of the tenth 
and eleventh Imams, who were supposed to have been poisoned, and the spot where the twelfth 
is said to have disappeared from the earth to re-appear at a future time as the Mahomedan 
Messiah. The tombs are annually visited by hosts of devotees of the sect of Ali, and are named 
Al Askeri, after the title of the family ; I am at present unable to learn the reason of the Syed 
Mahomed*s tomb being at a distance from the rest of his race, but suppose his death to have 
occurred while en route to the place of imprisonment. On a clear day, however, they are in 
sight of each other, being about twenty and a half geographical miles apart. This mausoleum 
must now have existed upwards of ten centuries, as the family reached Samara about a. h. 214. 
For notices of this family, see D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. 

A sketch of this tomb, presented by my friend Mr. John Taylor, will give a good idea of the 
edifice. It accompanies the paper. See Appendix O, for the bearings taken from Syed 
Mahomedji which position is itself determined trigonometrically with reference to the places 
situated north of it as far as Dhur, by my survey of last year. 

* The road*book kept exhibits the exact times from place to place, as also the bearingt taken 
and courses made in. the intervals of times. These ace not shown in the nairative, as they tend 
10 oonfuse, and at all times interfere considerably with the reading. The principal poiaU aie 
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tb9 Tigrik severed it in two about a mile and a half from this spot, its 
oootinuity being found on the opposite side of the river, directly derived 
from the Katnl al Kesrawi, and is positive evidence that the'ccunirg 
now on the west of the Tigris, as far as the modern Dijeil, was culiivat* 
ed in its fullest extent by means of the royal conduit of the above name, 
which, indeed, contrary to my former opinion, must have received into 
its bed the greatest portion of the Tigris itself, otherwise the Katul and 
Nahrwan combined could never have supplied so many large veins, 
and, at the same time, have maintained their own character as artidoial 
iluviaiits, of depth and rapidity, through a country 250 miles in extent. 
The breadth and extent of these derivatives alone are very surprising, 
and now impress me with a much greater idea than I formerly had of 
the magnificent works designed by the earlier monarchs of Persia, so as 
to reap the fullest benefits from the rich soil of the province. 

Being now enabled to determine my positions from time to time, in 
consequence of having known points in view ascertained trigonometri* 
cally in a former yqar, I was in a measure independent of astronomical 
observations, and therefore left the chronometer, which I had hitherto 
carried, on board the vessel. Mounting shortly after noun, we resumed 
our examinations of the country in a direction of sonth-west, and in an 
hour and ten minutes, having kept the windings of the Shatayt bed on 
our left, we reached a tumulus similar in all respects to Tel Hyr, and, 
like it, evidently the remains of a fortress that had been surrounded by 
a town of some extent. The plain in its neighbourhood is strewed 
with brick and pottery in every direction, and the line of an ancient 
canal, just visible in the soil, shows that it was supplied with water from 
a duct of the great Katul, although the large dry bed of the Tigris, as it 
ran centuries ago, flowed close to its walls, a curve of it indeed wind* 
ing half round the base of the mound. The ancient bed is here very 
well developed, being fully as broad as the channel of the present 
river, its windings exhibiting all the characteristics of a first class 
flnviant, so that it cannot be mistaken for the course of a minor stream. 
Tel Aabr, as this ruin is now called, doubtless marks it as the position 

noted in the Appendix, with dctsil of theobeervatione made at them. The fllling in, therefore, 
ia only ahown on the map to prevent prolixity on a subject which is always more or less tsdi* 
ous; in fiset, terseness in the geogt^hical description of a country that has seen so many 
changes, each partially marked on the map of nature, is almost impossible, especially when 
such litde incident is met with to relieve the monotony of wandering from day to day over a 
wOderneas of mins, alternately varied only by arid and deserted plains. The amount of desola* 
tion, indeed, is the single sonroe of interest, and, to a refleeting mind, is in itself a treasury of 
history, which, Aoagb hard to decipher fr«m the feeble light with which it is surrounded, yet 
calls for more than a passing remark of its snperfieial character, which generally ofiers so much 
sameness as to weary the mind that attempts the description, in the same way that the eye 
palls iqum the monotony of the view^ 

See Appendix P for the hearings at them diverging eanals. 
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of a ferry or a bridge in olden times.* It is certainly aooient, and has , 
the remains of a well in the centre, for use in the event of siege. On 
approaching the mound wc rode forward at a smart canter, showing our- 
selves suddenly on the summit, to the great dismay of the inmates of a 
camp of Majummah Arabs that was pitched at a little distance on the 
other side. The women and children at once made off, leaving their , 
tents and all they possessed to our mercy, if we had been intent on 
plunder. We had, as usual, been mistaken for a hostile party from our 
abrupt appearance on the mound, and it took some time to convince 
the runaways of their error, so as to get them to return. The men were 
mostly absent, or so much alarm would not have been shown. f 

Wc now descended into the ancient bed of the river and crossed to 
its west bank, which is of more elevation than the other, the country 
here bearing a different aspect altogether from what it has on the east- 
ern side of the course of the old stream, where the plain is a soft friable 
alluvium, instead of a hard pebbly surface such as is now seen. It is 
evident this natural dip in the land had originally been the barrier of 
the Tigris to the west, perhaps from the earliest times, it being conduct- 
ed into the low country this way, on the same general course as it is 
observed at the present time to run in, north of Samara and Tekrit. 
Prom the windings of its bed in this part it is easily inferred that 
the stream had in a measure.issued from the confined gorge of its own 
making, that had restrained its impetuosity in the more elevated 
and rdeky regions, and the curves all tending to the east show the 
line of least resistance to have been in that direction. This weak- 
ness in my opinion ultimately led to the great irruption the river has 
made to the eastward, perhaps from a shoulder of the rooky super- 
stratum in the neighbourhood of Qadesiyeh having suddenly given way 
under the pressure of so large a body of water constantly impinging 
upon it, from the firm and more elevated cliffs of a hard sandstone 
region which opposes itself as a barrier to the west. Along these the 
Dijeil canal has been excavated, its banks being at times within a few 
yards of the ancient bed of the Tigris, and at others not half i 
distant; while below, in the neighbourhood of Sumeycheh and'Akbara^ 
it would appear that the waters of the canal, having attained the level 
of the plains, were actually led into its channel. 

Continuing along the bank of the old bed of the Tigris, weft ^ 
marked either by cultivation or by the growth of an indl^eiious 
brushwood, we reached the mounds of another fallen city, equally exr 
tensive with Akbara, and exhibiting the same masses of prostrated 
buildings, covered with slag, pottery, corroded coins and scorim, as are 

♦ Aabr, /fS “a ford,” or “ place of crossing.” 

t The bearings at this spot nill be found in Appendix under the latter Q. 
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observable at .that place. It occupies* the space contained between* the 
old channel of the Tigris and the modern Dijeil. A few years ago a 
lofty minaret stood in the desertetl city; which is named Harbeh by the 
modern Arabs; its pedestal is now all that remains to confirm its 
Mahomedan origin. I am of opiniooi however, that the foundations 
of this town are of greater antiquity than this era, not only from the 
images of animals formed in terra cotta which are found broken among 
the mounds, but from the appearance of an extensive platform of anti- 
quated brick, which is seen a few yards to the west of a venerable tomb'*^ 
known as Syed Sae^di, situated on a double mound formed by a qua- 
drangle within a circular ramp, that in itself resembles a ruin of an 
earlier date. The lines of very old canals too arc seen, which passed 
over the site when they derived their water from the Tigris as it flowed 
contiguous to the town. During the Khalifate, however, the Dijeil sup- 
plied its wants in this respect, and it is not unlikely indeed, as I have 
said before,! that to this and the other cities bereaved of the river by 
the great change, the Dijeil owed its existence as a canal. The head of 
it leaves the Tigris in the neighbourhood of an ancient town called 
Istablatj'or <Mbe stables,” named thus, 1 believe, in modern days from 
the regularity of its streets, which arc disposed as a chessboard, in 
Arab opinion more resembling the stables in which horses are kept. 
Here the depth to which it was excavated, seen particularly at the 
ancient mouth opposite to Qadesiyeh, compared with the low banks 
not twelve miles lower down at Harbeh, is convincing proof of the 
great inclination the country takes in its change from the tertiary tracts 
to alluvium. 

I can glean but little of the early history of the Dijeil canal at pre- 
sent. The Arab geographers! that I have by me, Abulfeda and Ibii 
Hokal, just name it; the former, as a canal abounding in towns 
and villages; the other, among a catalogue of places on the Tigris, 
without any information beyond the general concise expressions 
that 1 have copied in the last line of page 237 and the first line of 
page 238. Its character, however, as a canal so late as a. ii., 629, 

* The accompanying sketch of my companion Mr. Taylor represents this building, only 
different from other minor Mahomedan tombs, in having the grave within diagonal to the 
square of the walls enclosing it. The syulehre, as usual, points to the Keblah, in a directiou 
of south-west, while the walls of the tomb run in a line with the cardinal points, tty ignorant 
guide can give me no information as to the history of the occupant, Syed Saadi, nor can I 
learn the reason for the fantastic position of his resting-place. The bearings here are notified 
in Appendix under R. The original of the two horned human heads in terra cotta, represented 
among the devices accompanying the paper, was obtained on this spot, 
t See notice of Akbara, pp. 236 and 237. 

t At the present time, so impoverished is Baghdad, in learning and in every other respect, 
it is impossible to ]iroeure information on geographical subjects ; nor, indeed, do ^he old works 
exist, though it was once the academy of the east. , 
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or in A. D. 1213, can be read at Harbeh in the present day. At that 
time it rolled onwards in a magnificent stream fifty yards in breadth 
and of a proportionate depth, but would appear to have been withont 
any perrnarfbnt bridge until the enlightened Khalif Mastansir Billah* 
erected the work which the accompanying sketchf represents. As a 
specimen of the architecture in vogue during the decline of the Khalifate, 
it is most interesting, for of the few existing vestiges of these powerful 
princes there is not one half so perfect or more elaborate in finish. It is 
built on Saracenic arches, having three minor arched sluices, or ways, 
intermediate with them; the whole structure being composed of fine 
kiln-burnt bricks of a large size, and great neatness in fitting. A paved 
way, now in excellent repair, of 190 feet in length, 43 feet 6 inches 
broad, protected by solid parapets 8 feet high, led directly from the town 
of Harbeh into the open country of Mesopotamia to the west. Be- 
tween these parapets and the apices of the arches on either side of the 
bridge, occupying its whole extent, is an elegant Arabic inscription in 
relief, composed of t^eparate letters of brick neatly let into a frieze-work 
tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of great taste and beauty. 

That on the south-east face of the fabric commences with the usual 
invocation to the Supreme Being, and goes on, after reciting precepts 
from the Koran contained in four verses extracted from the Surat at 

* Mastansir Billali was the thirty-sixth Khalif of the Ahbassin family, and suceeeded his 
father Tahir, being proclaimed sovereign in the year 623 a. H. lie was celebrated for his 
great clemency and liberality. To him also authors ascribe the erection of the magnificent 
college whose min still remains (remarkable for beauty of construction) in Baghdad, and which 
bears his name ; he is said to have erected many edifices of this kind, and the patronage he 
extended to learning and science in general was universal. The wealth of Baghdad in his day 
was immense, and in addition to the enormous revenues there were treasuries heaped with gold 
and silver, that had been accumulated by his ancestors. He thought only of expending them 
for the public benefit in the improvement of thfi country. In the latter years of his Khalifate 
the storm that had been brewing to the east and north-east, under the Mogub and Tartars, 
burst upon the -provinces of the Khalif, but his capital was yet too powerful to be attacked by 
the ill-disciplined hordes of the north. Sixteen years after his death, however, advantage was 
taken of the supineness and apathy of his son Mostassem Billah, then Khalif, to invest the city 
itself, and, after some time, Halaku, aided by treachery from within the walls, made himself 
master of Baghdad and of the person of the unfortunate Khalif ; this was in the year 656 A. h. 
The treatment the sovereign pontiff of the Mussulmen received on his capture may well excite 
commiseration, though his conduct in some measure deserved it. Halaku caused him, that had 
seldom been seen by his subjects (so great was his pride that he wore a veil on passing through 
the streets, to prevent profanation as he deemed it by the gaze of the multitude), to be sewn up 
in thick felt, to which ropes were attached, for the purpose of dragging the unfortunate 
monarch through the streets of the city. He thus met a lingering death, and with him ended 
the Khalifate and the royal dynasty of the Abbasun, which had lasted, without intermission, a 
; period of 621 years, in thirty-seven direct successions. See Biblioth. Orient, of D’Herbelot, 
under various beads. 

t I am indebted to the pen: of Mr. Collingwood of the Indian Navy for the accurate draw- 
ing of the bridge of Harbeh. 
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Hfditb, Snmt al Amren, Surat as SubhOn, and the Swat al Kebof, to 
say that'** the bridge is ooasecrated as a pions work to God (agreeably 
to the sacred words, * the reward for good works will not be 'forgotten 
hi those seeking for the paradise of Perdusi, the prepared residence 
for righteous believers’), by our lord and master the Imam Amir el 
Moslemin, commander of the faithful, the heir to the prophets, and 
Marsilin (apostles),' the vicar (on earth) of the Creator of the universe, 
— the guide to manifest the true path of righteousness.” The Arabic 
original is as under : — 


1*^ 'j ij(y> • j 

/ 'I i: y ^ y O 1 ^ j'*y*y yt^/y 9/ /0^yyy I y ^ 9*9 < 

i9 ^ '»u » '•9 9**' aT ^ ^ ^ ' **9 

^ It** c; 

9^^ 9 •*»/^V y\ \'*9 !✓ y/ yy^ I// %/ ^y / a/ \y 

vSiiJjb V L^J' 
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I f ity y f ^y ■0' 'I y 1 . J, 9 '' 9^ 9 C ^ *»x » a ^ -/,« 

JjVyCj UoJtMiVji^ OvU^tljU^J J « 1^1 ijU I 

y y 9 y ' * 9 9 y 9 y y ' ^ 
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X y ' * y ‘9 1 ' 999 '^ 


The legead on the north-west face is commemorative of the name# 
titles, and genealogy of the Khalif Masfansir Billah,and, like most royal 
deeds, savours much of self-adulation and pomp, at a time too when 
the faded glory of the Khali fate was on the eve of setting for ever It 
contrasts strongly with the concise forms in use among the early suc- 
cessors of Mahomed, who used generally the simple but impressive dis- 
tinction of Khalif only, with the addition, at times, of Commander of 
the faithful,” as descriptive of their power.* The lapse of six centuries, 
however, as in other barbarous states, had worked a great change jin the 
primitive habits of the race. Humility and great abstemiousness, the 
characteristic virtues of the early Arab reformers, bad been lost in 
the pride of conquest and possession, to be succeeded by arrogance, 

* The address the letter sent by the celebrated Harun ar Rashid to the Romao eiijqieror 
is a speeimen of the laeopie and contemptuona style of the early Mahomedan aoveraigns,. It 
ran thua, From the Khalif Ranin *ar Raidiid to Nicephorut the Roman dog.^—OlUj^, i^l. Vi. 

chap.*li2. * ‘ ' 
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luxury, and a princely dieplay that eubeequently led ter tlnir oeerthiotr 
and degradation. The following is the legend on the north-weet face 
of the bridge 


/' ^ I i 1*^ I */ ✓ cmX //X X/ / 4 I e Ge GX /''/eS X X«e^x 

_ •** 


X X 
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This is a somewhat free translation of the above :— ^*' He whom the 
Supreme Being has chosen as the powerful protector of the religion, to 
whom obedience is enjoined both in those present and in those at a dis* 
tanoe,* because of his eminent virtues and the restraints he placed upon 
evil men, Abu Jafr al Mansur al Mastansir Biltah, Amir al Mumenin 
(commander of the faithful), may God establish him in bis place, and 
confirm him in the seat that he has inherited, elevate him through good 
deeds to the highest sphere, causing, by his enlightehed justice, a ray to 
dawn upon all men, so that through his direction a clear path of truth 
may be evident to all creation ; (son of) the equitable and pure Amir 
Abi Nasr Mahomed al Tahir, by the direction of God ; (son of) the 
sanctified, pure, pious, and sincere Imam, Abi al Abbas al Nasr*l*din 
Allah, son of the devout and righteous Imam, Abi al Hassan al Mat* 
taki ;-4>y the grace of God, lord of the true believers and the successor 
of the faithful guides in the path of religion, who acted righteously and 
with justice. The blessings and the peace of God be upon them. Per* 
formed in the year six hundred and twenty*nine. The blessing of God 
be upon our spiritual prince and prophet, Mahomed, and upon his 
illostrions descendants.'* . 

* tttis k BtOuit ^s dfsBsrs in tomu Bnd ths tribes ef As 'Bsitrt, ^ sdtaowlsd^ tbe 
M s heme deB snpiem'aef. “* 
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We thus learn tba^ the^tbridge o( Herbeh U now six Jbu^^rcd and 
thirty-seven years old^ ootwitbstandieg .the attempts to raiO)' U by the 
Arabs, which have failed of accomplishment. A moderate aapt, would 
render it again effective, but, unless the canal were re-openad it would 
be a useless expenditure. As it is, it is the only high road across the 
Dijeil, and, at the present time, will admit the passage of twelve horse- 
men abreast, a part of one arch only having been destroyed in attempts 
to cut off the communication with the Desert portion of Mesopotamia, 
so as to prevent the Bedouins of the Anizaand Shammar tribes making 
their forays within the country protected by the stream. These irrup- 
tions, however, they now seldom try, unless in very large force, for of 
late the bridge has proved a treacherous path to them, owing to tlie 
tribes within, when the cry is raised of invasion, running to the bridge, 
so as to cut off the retreat, which can be easily done, armed as they are 
with fire-arms, and having the dry cuts to entrench themselves in under 
the arches of the bridge, where the Bcdcriiin. horsemen cannot act with 
sword and lance, the only weapons in general use amongst (hem. The 
stream of the Dijcii, at present but three yards broad in its widest part, 
occupies but a very small portion of one of the arches of the bridge, its 
channel being cut in the bed of the ancient canal. Its attenuated and 
wire-drawn appearance, compared with the original conduit, is, in fact, 
a fitting emblem of the deterioratioi> the fruitful country has undergone; 
the gradual decay of which is portrayed, step by step, in the dry chan- 
nels now existing in the original excavation, marking so many periods 
of its decline from the invasion of Ilalaku, when the power of the Kha^- 
lifs was crushed,* to the moment in which we are writing. 

* The Dijeil was the scene of eoniliet between troops of the Khalif and the invading hordes 
under llalakii, a chosen body of whom was despafcdied to make a diversion on Baghdad, by 
the Desert route, through Mesopotamia. I'iicy were encountered by a detached force df ten 
thousand men, nhom Mostnssem Bdlah had sent to intercept them under two of his favourite 
generals, in all likelihood on the Desert side of this bridge of llarbeh, pcrhajis, as now, the only 
practicable spot for inrading the territory witliin the canal. A terrible battle ensued, but was 
attended with no favourable results to either side, lii the night, however, the Tartars succeeded 
in cutting the dikes of a canal aud iu overwhelming the Khalifs forces in a sea of water. 
Victory was thus made easy to the Tartars, who now overspread the coiiiitry on the west side 
of the Tigris, while Halaku himself, with the main boily of the army, appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad on the eastern side (D’Herbelot*s Bibliotli. Orient.). The learned AU^r hat, 
however, inadvertently 1 believe, confounded the Euphrates with the Tigris iu his noiiM of this 
engageniMit, for he infers the canal, whose embankments were destroyed, was a out from the 
Euphrates. It is manifestly an error, and the canal alluded to, if not the Dijeii itsdf, I qonsidar 
to be no othm* than the great Ishaki conduit, the most northern an4 insjratero of all thp aippJp 
that left the ;ri^ht bpnk of the Tigris, and conseci^uently fi^t obstacle in the 
invading army oobing along that side of the river from (he nOrth. The error is by mf meanfi 
an uneommon one. We find the Euphrates confounded with the Tigris by the 
phen, and, indeed, the prasftpt,p9!p|ianbi of ^ hapV> of % atroam in thiapnr(.ii|«pijfre^^^ 
term^'the river A1 Fiat, or Enphrales, than A1 Dijleh, the proper orientid.tf^llMiiMt'Of the 
37b 
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Our bivouac in the bed of the Dijeil at Harbeh was a delightful one, 
and, as an examination of the bridge wonid oepnpy nntil noon of the 
next day, we pitched the tent on a grass plat that conveniently offered 
itself alongside the running water in the canal. After the evening 
meal had been done justice to, a council was held on the route to be 
taken to>morrow, whether we should advance at once over the bridge 
boldly into the Desert in search of the Median Wall, by pnrsning a 
conrse that should cross its line, if, as represented, it sbonld extend 
across Mesopotamia to the banks of the JBnphrates, or pursue our 
journey onwards within the canal, in comparative security from the 
Bedouin tribes, to the camps of the Majuminah beyond, and there 
address a letter to a Dellim chief, who, wc kpew, was encamped opposite 
to Samara, requesting an escort from the tribe to conduct us to the 
Euphrates, as I had determined on tracing the w'all to its termination 
wherever it should be. The difiiculty opposed to the latter plan, after 
leaving the bridge, was crossing the Dijeil itself, which has deep and 
abrupt banks in the higher country, and quite impassable, unless the 
Majnmmah would construct a temporary way across the gorge the 
stream is confined in. Danger of being met by Arab parties was the 
objection to the former plan, which, however, bad been the mode settled 
as the one to be adopted some days beforehand, but, as the solitude 
beyond the bridge now stared ns in the face, the spirits of, the party 
sank, and our guides openly expressed their fears of treading on the 
soil where the enemy of their species, having his “ band against every 
man,” is the only acknowledged inhabitant. Though the skins were filled 
for the journey, it was idle attempting to overrule their objections, and 
We accordingly, on the following day (March 26th), pursued the route 
along the old bed of the Tigris, which is now abounding in cultivation 
to the north-westward. A mile beyond Harbeh the Nahr fieled, the 
irrigant leading to the village of the name, leaves the Dijeil, and, cross- 
ing the old valley of the Tigris, where it is plentifully distributed, it 
conducts to the gardens of Beled, where it is finally expended. On the 
ridge forming the west boundary of the bed of the old Tigris, several 
ancient canals are seen, which originally^ derived their waters from the 


Tigiu. Wbstl ooneei?e to be the origin of this error will be found a few pages further on. 
Dijttl, is the Arabic diminutive of Dijleh. 

^e present name Harbeh may have reference to the conflict, for signifles battle” 
in and any event of this nature of less import than the change of dynasty wbieh happen- 
ed ts sufficient cause with the Arabs for the adoption of a new and commemorative 

n(;imciiEudatuies The name, as known at, present, I have not been able to And in any geo^- 
work, bpt am inclined to identify the spot as the position of Al Khatireti of ^e Kitab 
*1 ftam iU being the site of the largest town between Al Alth and dkbei^. whose, 

m known, mid inffisputable. See nUdogue of towns on the 
^ work, mentioned in note page 236, andrahr toUiemap for Ih^ffhlaliiw 
Appendix, under the letter S, shows the bearings observed at Harbeh. ^ 
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river. Lower down they are ont tbruagh by the more recent Dtjei^ but 
their eontinnitie* are dietiogniehable beyond in the open eonntry be* 
tween it and the line of the ancient Ishaki. .Opposite to these oanali» 
on the left bank of the old course of the Tigris, some monnde ate 8een». 
probably of great antiquity, surmounted by a ruined town. These are 
known as A1 Alth, another of the positions enumerated, in the course of 
the Tigris in the Kitab al Akalim. I did not visit it, as, from a super* 
fical view, it offers nothing of interest wharever. The same may be 
said of the mounds of Jibbarch,* the site of other ancient ruins on the 
same side of the old course of the Tigris as the previously-named town. 
These we reached in two hours from the bridge at Harbeh, but not with* 
out difficulty from the steep banks of the irrigating cuts from the Dijeil, 
which we were compelled to ford, owing to their having no bridges 
across them. Our camels, indeed, frequently fell in their attempts to 
climb them, and, without being held up by the men, would never have 
kept their footing. Halfway between the ruins of Al Alth and the mounds 
of Jibbareh, a considerable canal leaves the Dijeil. It bears the name 
of Mastansir, and is said to be the work of the same Khalif that erected 
the bridge at Harbeh. A little to the north-west of it, the Al Alth, an* 
other branch of .the Dijeil, that formerly led to the moundaof the name, 
is passed, but since the desertion of the place the duct has ceased to 
be in operation. The courses .of the Mastansir and Alth canals are 
convincing proof of the old channel of the Tigris having been dry when 
they were excavated, for they lead directly across it. 

On approaching Jibbareh, the sons of the Majummah Sheikh came 
out on horseback to welcome us to the camp pitched in the bed of the 
Tigris; and, to our surprise, we find their father, the individual to whom 
the Zabit of Sumeycheh addressed the letter we have, is in prison in the 
village of Beled for a debt incurred by his having stood security for a 
family that subsequently fied. Luckily, howcver,aa Englishmen, we are 
not unknown to the tribe, and keeping the Zabil’s letter, which in the 
present state of aifairs might have rendered them less civil, concealed, 
we encamp in their immediate vicinity, and are soon involved in consi* 
dering complaints of oppression which are put to us to solve, and with 
which we have as much concern as that unknown but neutral function* 
ary familiarly denominated “the man in the moon.” Not to listen, 
however, to our hosts, as in more polite circles where the infliction is 
equally bad, would be rude and discourteous, and we therefore glean 

* At tUi place, Jibbareh. the ancient bed of the Tigris, and the margin of the present oMme of 
ths ittesm, in high seasons, are blended in one great flat with ridges of shingle tmveniiig if 
in many parts. The stream non occupies the east portion of this, having in itaptegt^ 
aaverri an ami (aouth of tbeAl Kaim branch) of the great Ratal eanal, which igSia'll'iii^ 
aCflte'alfltk'tothecaatof inodeinKlianlGankii. The iMcrings here ere in the 
under t. ■ ' . ■ 
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from the sons that the father is the same Abmed*ath*Thahir^ Who was 
so cruelly shot and deprived of both his eyes by some irregular troops 
of All Pacha, twenty years since; in fact, the same person so feelingly 
mentioned by the late Dr. Ross (Journal Geographical Society) in bis 
journey to A1 Hadhr. Like ourselves, these worthies had sought the 
hospitality of the tribe for the night, but, after being entertained, had 
treated the women of the family with indignity, which was naturally 
enough resented by the chief. This interference so incensed a brutal 
soldier, that be fired his gun into the temple of Ahmed-ath-Thahir, and 
from that day the venerable old Sheik has not seen << the light of the 
sun,” as his children expressed it. He is now, I am told, nearly eighty 
years of age, and, though blinded by the licentious fury of a Turk, the 
Turkish agent has no consideration for his peculiar sufferings, his dark- 
ened state and the decrepitude of years, but, for a sum equivalent to 
£2 10s. of English money, has incarcerated him in the dungeons of 
Bcled. We lent a ready ear to the sad tale, and have promised to write 
to the Zabit in his behalf, having in fact good grounds for a friendly in- 
terference from the Zabit’s recommendation of us by letter to a man whom 
wc find in the custody of his agent, and therefore incapable of attending 
to his wishes. A despatch was accordingly sent to Sumeycheh, with a 
request that the blind Sheikh might be freed from his bondage, the 
messenger being at the same time charged to pay the sum he is detain- 
ed for, if his release could not be elfccted otherwise. In a few days we 
had the satisfaction of sending the order directing his emancipation from 
prison, received with a note full of unmeaning complaints and apologies, 
but not a bint on the subject of the debt; wc found, however, that our 
surmises on this head had not been far wrong, for the person sent to 
release the unfortunate Sheikh was desired to acquaint the agent of the 
tender that had been made, with full authority for him to accept, but 
not to demand, the uttermost farthing, in return for the liberty that had 
been accorded. The hint to this eflect on the part of the agent, with a 
show of extolling his master’s liberality, was actually intended as an 
indirect plan of securing payment, which was accordingly made ; and it 
now remains a question whether the su^^ is shown on the profit or loss 
side on the State accounts, for with the latitude granted and a know- 
ledge of the character of these worthies, the Vakeel is doubtless enjoying 
what is looked upon by all understrappers as a godsend, in other terms, 
an opening ‘given whereby they can enrich themselves at the expense 
of boAk parties, and, in this respect, so universal is the custom that but 
is such a proceeding. It is in fact another link of 

cbkin of corruption which surrounds all social relations, whe- 
pf State or otherwise, in this country, and is passivity ^bmitted. io 
by the masters, for servants, as I have mentioned be fo/o, have either no 
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salmr; At lAi or it is so small, that this has become a sanbtioiied system 
of. reimbuisement during a term of service.**^ 

The Majammah were in raptures at the interest we took in the re* 
lease of the old Sheikh, attributing our motives to a personal regard for 
the tribe, which, of course, we did not deny, though we had more self- 
ish reasons for conciliating their favour, irrespective of the sympathy the 
treatment of the blind patriarch called forth. Tn fact the Dijeil was to 
be crossed on the morrow, and without their aid wc could not effect it. 
After the messenger had been despatched, and the cironlation of the 
coffee had tended to dispel the remembrance of their wrongs, we in* 
quired after the Chali, as the ridge which has hitherto been identified 
with the Median Wall of Xenophon is called. We are informed that 
it is close on the other side of the Dijeil, and all parties agree in saying 
that *<it runs to the Euphrates across the Jezireh,” or Mesopotamia. 
Here then, one would think, was evidence sufficiently conclusive, and, 
accordingly, a letter was despatched to Sheikh Hassan, a Dellim chief, 
for an escort to accompany us along its course. This tribe is encamped 
opposite Samara, having come from the banks of the Euphrates, which 
they usually do in the spring, for the sake of the rich pastures that in 
this season spontaneously shoot up on the high grounds here bordering 
the Tigris to the west. After much cross^qiiestioning it was, however, 
elicited that but fbw of the Majummah had been at its termination, 
owing to their never venturing, for fear of plunder, beyond a certain 
distance of the protecting Dijeil, and in a little time, by persevering in 
our queries, we found that but one old man had traced it on a hunting 
excursion after antelope, as he said, to a distance of four hours from 
the spot we are in. ,As an answer could not be received from the Del- 
lim until the evening of the next day, we determined on making a 
partial examination in the mean time. The tribe readily agreed to 
construct a bridge of wattles and earth across the Dijeil, and a couple 
of the Sheikh’s sons volunteered to accompany us on our examinatioo, 

* The system has doubtless ])rcvailcd. more or less, from the earliest ages. The Scriptures 
indeed are not wanting in like instances of mal-appropriation, and the punishment of Gehazi 
for a similar deception on Naaman the leper is fiimiliar to every one. Elisha, however, was a 
more scrupulous master than the modern Turk, whose hands are red with deeds such as 
Gehazi’s ; aud it is a consciousness of this defect in himself that allows the master to connive 
at the acts of the servants throughout the east. Complaints made On this head answer no good 
purpose, for the judge, like the arbitrator in the fable, appropriates the oyster’* to himself 
by way of settling the dispute. I was once condemning the laxity of the law in this respect in 
an assembly of theae people, when one of the knowing ones retorted by arguing that the speed 
with which decisions were arrived at in the east did away with the anxiety and expense attend- 
ing lew proceedings hi England, where, in the end, both parties were freqimtly ruined (gr the 
interminnhle delay on a matter that had originally been of but little value, if posaeli^fi by 
neither perty ; this was^a lejhinder I little expected, and, I confess, took me hbiiek' fihf 
for in many cases it was bat toertme. 
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though the old fellow stoutly refused at any price to be oAhe party, 
saying that be was too inactive to venture now on the Bedouin haunts, 
though he bad laughed at their beards pretty well in by-gone times. 

March -Leaving the dromedaries and instruments with the 

more inactive animals, servants, and tent, to proceed to the bridge at 
Harbeh, where I proposed returning by the desert route in the evening, 
we mounted, though personally suffering much pain, having incau- 
tiously reclined on a penknife which was placed open upon the carpet, 
and thus received the entire blade into the sinews under the knee-joint. 
Recrossing the A 1th and Mastansir canals, we skirted them to their 
junction with the Dijeil ; the spot from which they emanate being ex- 
ceedingly high and affording a good view around.'*^ To the west there 
is no sign of habitation nor a Jiving being to be seen ; but the works of 
man lay extended as far as the eye can embrace. The line of mounds 
running perfectly straight in a direction of 206*^ is pointed out as the 
Chali Batikh, and is the ridge that has hitherto been considered by 
modern geographers as the Median Wall ; but its materials in no way 
answer to those of Xenophon’s description in the Anabasis, being nothing 
more than a ramp or high dike composed of a hard pebbly soil thrown 
up on one side (the south only) from the excavated trench at its base. 
Its north-east end was originally connected with the great mound on 
which the tomb stands, mentioned in the note below, but the Izhaki 
canal, in a later age, has severed the dike from the great ruin, in its 
course to the south-eastward. 

The Izhaki itself, of the ample dimensions of other ancient arteries, 
runs parallel in this part with the modern Dijeil just above the connec- 
tion of the rampart and canal ; but, while the Dijeil is led in a curve 
to the east of the ruin, the Izhaki, as straight as an arrow, here passes 
it to the west, and traverses the country in a direction of 163^ The 

* The Dijeil cannl here takes a small curve to the east, sweeping round a high mound of 
earth, which, I have little doubt, marks the site of some position of antiquity. Ou it how 
stands a Mahomedan tomb named ^ Khathr Elyas, one of the many of this name that have 
resting-places noted in the country. 1 have little hesitation in pronouncing this quadrangular 
mound as connected, perhaps in remote antiquity, in some way with the mounds of Jibbareb 
exactly facing it on the opposite side of the old bed. of the Tigris.'^ 

Refer to Appendix under U, for the bearings taken on these elevated mounds, which anciently 
were washed by the Tigris when it flowed in its old bed at their base. I shall again allude to 
tbia spot in considering the position of the great dam across the Tigris. 

The present name, Chali Batikh, is, in my opinion, a eomiption ibr Chali Batihb. The 
flrstwo^ I am unable to give a derivation of, unless the rampart and ditch reaemble the Peraian 
^ hollow way made uae of by weavers for plscing their feet against when at work. It 
is IsipeiKtIy a Persian word. The latter term, Betikh, with the ignorant A^ha has doubtleia 
the less known but expreiaive word a name generaD^ in w among Arabian 
Ibr niaiihy tacts of ^onA watem landsb and, 

^ mlr^ldaee strictly applicable, as will be teen when describing it. „ . 
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•ligaiAents of a large tows are also seen in reotangnlar lines of white 
moonds, noSr raised only a little above the level of the country, inline* 
diately to tharight of the Cbali. These moands are termed Khayt al 
Abiad* by the present oeonpants of the territory, from their white 
appearance. They embrace an area of considerable extent ; one angle 
of the walls just toncbing upon the trench of the Chali Batikh. The 
appearance altogether points to the locality as being formerly a very 
populous one. Onr party, as far as our knowledge extends, agree on 
its antiquity, referring the works to the days of Nimrud, and, in the 
desire to convey information suggested partly by their own ideas, partly, 
perhaps, by erroneous and simple traditions not worth recording, pro* 
claim, in addition to a surprising ignorance, an absence of all interest 
in anything relating to the history or the common geography of the 
neighbourhood. As we scanned the country around, we heard them 
even confounding the great rivers themselves by calling the stream flow- 
ing at their feet by the name of Al Frat, the distinctive title of the 
Euphrates; nor afterwards, when corrected on the subject, wonid they 
refer to it as the Dijieh or the Tigris, habit having confirmed them in 
the use of the term Al Frat, though, when argued with, they readily 
enough acknowledge their error. The source of this confusion is, 
however, easily seen, and is attributable to the annual vist of the Dcllim 
and other tribes, whose territory is on the Euphrates, bringing with 
them to the banks of the Tigris the cherished name of th# stream 
that has flowed past their homes from childhood, and which feeling in 
the Arab, in his utter contempt for usages other than his own, cannot 
be eradicated. This great love of a familiar nomenclaturef in the 
Arab is, indeed, one of the obstacles that the comparative geographer 
has to overcome in his path to truth. A patient investigation may elicit 
a great deal at times, but generally the changes and migrations of 
tribes have been so frequent and rapid in their succession, that the 
labyrinth before the inquirer cannot be pursued owing to a disconnec* 
tion at the outset, the effect of ignorance and a perfect disregard of such 
matters in the minds of a purely nomade people. 

A precarious bridge, that formed a catenary curve as the unmounted 
horses were run across it, was at last constructed, and the party stood 

* AJjjl li^ Khayt Abiad, " wlute lines.” 

t This proneness to substitute patriotic and fimiiliar names for the estahUsbsd appellatioiia 
in vogue in a country existed from the earhest times, end the system of tnuupiMptuig the hamao 
race ftom the eonqnered proving to foreign and remote districts tended farther tq alter the 
phraseology of proper names. Indeed, it is only since geography has beepme a seies|f|^.tkat 
the integrity of nomemdature has been preserved in its fullest amse, and even noiris ps^jR 
eonsideraUe distortioB ftom flie inattention of compositors and ftom bad oopyjWb 
atamfii^ eferypreesfilkm is tdeen to prevSnt i^ by piintisg the propSrnames 
scripts and by accentuating the vorrels so as to convey the proper pronuneiatioa. 


rc 
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on the other side of the Dijetl. There was evidently much reluctance 
to proceed, but goin^ ahead, the rest soon followed into the solitude. 
It was, however, remarked that, instead of the song and laughter, the 
usual accompaniments of the march along the safer tracts, a dead silence 
prevailed, while every one kept alert in the saddle, with a stretched 
nock and a straining eye to catch the slightest object in the distant 
horizon. Not a pipe was lighted for some time until confidence had 
succeeded to the alarm at first felt, the march being conducted parallel 
to, and under the lee of, the mounds of the Chalt Batikh, so as. to pre- 
vent observation from the higher lands to the north. In this way we 
sped along in silenee and at a quick pace, every now and then ja keen 
old negro of the party, well used to these wilds, just ascendjng high 
enough on the ridge for his eyes to scan the prospect beyond. In a’ 
quarter of an hour from the Izbaki we reached the angle formed by the 
walls* called the Khayt al A.biad. This touches the outer edge of the 
ditch on the north side of the Chali ridge, and without doubt enclosed, 
at a very early period, a large town. Nothing but the lines of its walls 
marked in the soil remain ; but these, worn down as they are, attest to 
its great age.. Leaving this we maintained the same course of 206°, the 
ridge, hitherto deemed the Median Wall, bearing throughout the same 
aspect and character as at first, and from the uneasiness felt by the 
party it was thought, at one time, that the reports of its extending to the 
Euphrates were well founded. Determined, however, to persevere at 
all risks for three hours before turning back, we continued onwards, and 
in fifty minutes from the Khayt al Abiad the true character of the work 
was at once seen, by an opening in the ridgef or dike corresponding to 
a broad and shallow valley, that, rising at the base of the undulations of 
the higher country to the north, traverses Mesopotamia in the direction 
of the low grounds to the south-east. The ravines in the undulations 
above arc all seen to lead into the head of this valley, which, cut off from 
the lower portion by the Chali Batikh,| forms a basin-like reservoir, 
that, when the rampart was perfect, must have resembled a vast lake at 
a time when the copious winter rains coming from the uplands contri- 
buted to its supply. In addition to the valley we have mentioned it 
would appear, from a canal on either side of the opening in the dike, that 
any great body of water in the reservoir -could be diverted on to the 
more elevated tracts adjoining, for a more extensive irrigation, while, 

*- The east wall appears to have extended as fiir as the lahaki in a line of 340^' while the 
aouttu|i^ * direction of 239°. ' , 

t.,.i%eitdiz y. 

t It is known also as the SUld Nimrud, “ dike of Nimrod”; the other, howevw, is the more 
gklM^ tehtt, dffi'httw being, though a very appre^viate title, but seUhaahend. The open- 
ings hM gates in all prdiiabiUty ttted to -them, tbv -MguIating .dic supply of .water when in 
operation. 
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daring seasons of drought or any great pressure on the dams in the 
Tigris, a copious body of water might be led off by the trench of the 
Chall into the heart of the country, to preveift a rupture of the great 
dikes that must-have existed in the neighbourhood for diverting the 
stream into the Katuls, and which dikes, I am inclined to think, extended 
across the Tigris from the north-east end of the Sidd Nimrud to the 
present mounds of Jibbareh on the opposite bank of the old cpurse of the 
river ; but I shall recur to this subject again after an examination of a 
spot called Kanatir in the vicinity. 

Leaving the openings, another mile brought ns to the termination of 
the ridge, or dike, on the other side of the valley, distinctly marked by 
having had a fort at its extremity for its protection ; the walls and bas- 
tions at the angles being plainly perceptible on the slight elevation its 
ruin has formed. The whole bears evidence of a great antiquity, 
though the illusion that has hitherto existed of its being identical with 
the Median Wall of Xenophon, or the rampart of Semiramis of Strabo, 
must now be dispelled, for neither in its construction nor extent will it 
in any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in point 
of fact, a mere dike thrown up to a certain extent only for an express 
purpose, and discontinued when that purpose has been accomplished: 
at the same time, it remains an interesting proof of the groat value set by 
the ancients upon water, which appears to have been collected from 
every available source, and as carefully distributed for the attainment of 
a more extended cultivation,* 

* Though R regard for correct geographical ideas has made me overthrow previous received 
opinions in rcBpcet to the localit> of the Median Wall, I confess with regret that, as yet, I am 
unable to assign n new position to that structure. Xenophon’s description of its materials 
** burned bricks laid in bitumen,” is too clear to permit a dike of pebbles and earth to be mis- 
taken for It, while, at the same time, the information he conveys of its dimensions and extent, 
and its ” not being far from 'Babilon,” will scarcely allow us to doubt its existence at the time 
of Xenophon’s visit, though not a vestige of it may remain at present. 1 am not quite sure, 
however, but that a strict inquiry will reconcile the mass of Akr Kuf, as having formed a por- 
tion of the wall in question, not oiil> from its height and character, but in respect to its situa- 
tion with the Saklawiyeh canal, w^ich latter, with all deference, and a wish to rescue ai^eient 
footsteps from the dust that has obscured them, I am inclined to recognise as the great trench 
” five fathoms broad and three deep, extending upwards as far as the wall of Medii^*^ (Ana- 
basis, book i.) for, following the general course of the Euphrates, but not its windingSj Vfldch 
all armies must do, the itinerary of the marches made at leisure before the fatal battle of'Ctt- 
naxa shows a distance of thirteen and a half Parasangs performed between the Pylie and the 
trench. Now it will be seen, on reference to our improved maps (Chesney’s), that a place 
called Bukkah, a little to the south-east of the modem Hit, will correspond with the Pylm of 
the Greek author, not only in its character, but perhaps also in its name; for Bekaa 
^ it should be written, I think, has reference to passes lying between abrupt eiiffs and to 
deep ravines in regions varying from tertiary to alluvium auqh as here conduct firom the hard 

^ The vall^ eaHsd Bekaa, forming a pass the entire length of 3yria between the and 

t1ie^Aata*Lebanon rsngai^ la aa Instance of the epplicetiog of the term. . , 

33h 
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. Thr previous identification of the Median Wall with the Chali Balikh 
mJH, however, a natural ^nough error, if grounded on information alone, 
and I confess to having laboured under it myself for the last ten years, 
though on the spot on a previous occasion. The Arab, with a wish to 
please, exclaims ** Mcahwar” to the question of its length, extending 
his hand at the same time in the direction of its course, and over a level 
desert such as this, not having any determined position to fix his idea 
of extent upon nearer than the Euphrates, terminates it there when 
asked to define the meaning of the phrase ; in the same manner as, in 
speaking of events that have happened but recently, he uses the general 
term Ams, literally meaning “ yesterday.” This has a sliding scale of 
application, extending from last night over the twelvemonth that has 
previously elapsed, and, in this respect, corresponds in ambiguity with 
the Meshwar of distance, whi^ih has any length, from a horse’s walk 
backwards and forwards to a journey of a week’s duration. From tho 
conversation in the Majiimmah camp the ori^or would have been con- 
tinued, had I not proceeded to the spot; and, indeed, so lax are they in 
speech, that notwithstanding we stood upon the limit of the dike, which 
one and all had called Cluili liatikh for the previous twenty-four hours. 

Desert to the nlluvinl tracts of Ihihylonia, ami in this respect may he considered as the equi- 
valent of the lIuX )7 of the liiatorian. A^aiii, allowing tlie Parasang of the Greeks to be of 
eastern origin, and as such, as in name, to correspond with the Farsakh in use by the Arab geo- 
grA]>her8, a value of English yards has been found as its equivalent from distances noted 
by them and subsequently measured accurately by myself. These give, in most iiistnuccs, two 
and a half geograidiical miles exactly to the Far.sakh, and will here make a total of thirty-four 
miles ; a distance which will be found to agree, as near as possible, with the measurement be- 
tween the places recorded as the Pylm and the trench. 

To enter into any further disquisition on the Median Wall, or the marclics and the eoimtcr- 
tnarches of tiic ^*tcn tiiouaand” subsequent to the day of Ciinnxn, until a stricter search has 
been made, would be absurd, but, with our superior geographical knowledge, it is a duty we 
owe to the memory of the old w'riters to reconcile, as far as possible, any part of their state- 
ments with the truth. It is a work, doubtless, of great difiicnlty and labour, as the elaborate 
discussions of D’xVuville, RcnnclK Vincent, and many others, that have been given to the 
world, testify to little purpose, and, ns regards the positions of Xenophon subsequent to the 
defeat at Cimaxa, could not be expected otherwise, suffering ns the army was from privations, 
and harassed on all sides by a vigilant and treacherous enemy, in a dillicult country, where 
scarce a prospect remained of reaching their homes, then at a distance of two tholisand 
miles. With respect to the Median Wall, particularly, other historians fail to take any notice 
of it, unless the mere mention of a structure called the Wall of Sjpmirnmis by Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes (lib. ii. 143), be consiilercd as identical with the To M^dtav 
Kokovfuvov Tccxor of the Anabasis. This'wc find twice noted by that geographer, once in refer- 
ence to the course of the Tigris (lib. xi. 151), and again when describing the distance between 
that river and the Euphrates. Herodotus, however, who preceded Xenophon only by half a 
.ccntjLuyi devotes a considerable portion of bis work to a detailed description of Babylonia and 
M^dS^ without (as far as I con see) mentioning the existence of a wall at all, which, had it 
divided Mc 80 p|>twa iu^two portions, according to the ideas of all who bavp latterly written on 
the subject, could not fail of being remarked by so minute a historian.'' It does not appear, 
however, that this author itas so well acqiminted with localities on the Tigris from his vsguc 
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they bad now maaagedi in a distance of six miles, to conronnd with the 
Izbajii canal. A traveller, unacquainted with ^ the language of tho 
country, and receiving bis information through an interpreter, would be. 
thus liable to endless deceptions, particularly when numbers, breadth,^ 
and extent are conveyed by idiomatic phrases or metaphorical signs.. 
Inquiry, indeed, in this country is attended with, much vexation and 
labour, from the pronencss of the Arab to exaggerate and falsify the 
little knowledge of locality which he really possesses, and the person 
who seeks for authentic information will do well, therefore, to trust in 
nothing but his own eyes. 

We now turned to retrace our steps in the direction of the bridge of 
llarbeh, our guides first minutely examining a ^UraiP’ that had been, 
under their scrutiny for the half hour vve remained on the spot. Un* 
seen by us, it appears that four horsemen, having discerned our party 
in the distance, had made all speed to get away before they could be 
overtaken. Tho Arabs declared the footprints of the horses as not half 
an hour old, and, indeed, a little further on some fresh horse-dung 

Htid unsatisfactory descriptions of tlie tributaries of that sticum. and (bo undefined position of 
Opia, then, we may presume, the largest town on ils banks. (Herodotus, in Clio, clxxxix.) 
Arrian, the biatorian of Alexander the ( boat, not .*i ooiitnry afler Xonopboii, is also silent with 
respect to the wall, though Alexander in person navigntod the Tigris from the sen to Opis ; 
and 1, therefore, conclude that, instead of separating Mesopotamia in two portions, the Medinti 
Wall was n mere local harrier of defeitoc, running, perhaps, in a north and south direction be- 
tween the meeting canals drawn from the Eu])hratcs and Tigris. I can, indeed, find no 
authority for the inference arrived at on this head by all modern writers, and regard the wall 
in question aa a protecting bulwark merely extending between the great trench, or Saklawiyeh,- 
nnd the hunks of some of the cnuols drai\n from the Tigris remarked by Xenophon, which ran 
down to meet the former in the direction of the modern named Izhuki, and probably erected 
on the coiitlnc of the tertiary W'aaliiiigs and the alluvial tracts to the soiith-caat, as Akr-Kuf 
stands at present. It w'ould thus have offered seenrily to the towns, villages, and cultivations 
occupying tlie intervening space between itself and the Tigris (of which the great city of Sitaki 
was perhaps the capital) from an invading force, whose advance was always from a north- 
westerly direction. That ]mrt of the country beloiv the Saklawiub and tlic ))Orlion also east 
of the Izliaki to tiiu north, wc may presume, were sufficiently well protected by the conduits 
themselves, which, uulike dead woUs built across desert tracts, could support a large commu- 
nity for their defence established in forts erected along their margins. I yet hope to find some 
clue to its position in ruins named Deir and Stehli on the confines of the present marshes, 
north of Akr-Kuf and west of the Izhaki canal, as 1 conceive the ** provision villages,” and the 
district in which the ” ten Uiousand” spent an anxious month of alternate hope and alarm, 
occupied the triangular tract of alluvium now embraced by the angle formed between the 
Tigris, the Saklawiyeh, and the line of demarcation between the desert and cultivated soil. 

I never, indeed, understood thoroughly how modem geographers agreed to fix on so extensive a 
line as the distance is here between the Tigris and Euphrates for the position of the Median 
Wall, particularly as the intermediate space is a tract of pure desert higher than the level of 
either river, incapable of being watered by canids, and yielding nothing tlmt a force reqtdring 
to be kept on the spot for iti defence could subsist upon. With a little consideration, it must^ 
be s|>pBmt that walls traversing Mesopotamia would make but inferior defences when com- 
pared with deep canals, such as we know existed, and which, indeed, ofivred moit seHuus 
obstacles to an invading enemy. 
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proved them to be right. Prom a closer inspection they §ven ventarcd 
to pronounce the fugitives as a party of Dellim, but I never could un^ 
derstanj how they had arrived at the conclusion. It is certain, how- 
ever, that in tracing they are very keen, and in this case every organ of 
the party was at work to assist perception, in much the same way as an 
ore-seeker would grub among the soils for traces of the metals he was 
in quest of. As we bad come along, we had evidence of the spot being 
a favourite winter locality of the Bedouins, spread over as the plain 
was with camel-dung, and the marks of their camp-fires under the lee 
of the Chali, the high mounds of which doubtless afi'ord them a good 
shelter from the piercing north-west winds. Progressing now on an 
east-north-cast course over the desolate plain, our party became more 
loquacious the nearer we approached the inhabited district. In an 
hour's fast walk, passing many herds of antelope, we came again on 
the banks of the fine old conduit, the Izhaki, which keeps onwards as 
far as the eye can see, in the same unswerving line that has been noted 
before. Its dry bed has here a breadth of some fifteen yards with banks 
elevated much above the country.^ On the east side, the line of the 

* Appendix U. The Izhaki has the character of a firat-class canal, and though Abidfcda 
relates in a notice of Tekrit in the Taquim id Buldan, taken from Ibn Sayed, that it was dug in 
the time of the Khalif Matawakkel, a. d. SbO, by Izbak ibn Ihrahlin, the chief of the Khalif’a 
guard, wc may presume that he repaired or re-opened it only ; it siihsequciitly taking his iiarae* 
after the usage of Mahomedans, whose principal aim seems to have l)cen the erasure of all 
records of the past, so as to refer everything to the immediate era of their own times. At 
present even, the admission of water into an old duct by an opulent individual is a sufficient 
cause for its ba])tism by the name of the party, which it retains until re-excavated by another. 
In Mabomedan countries, in fact, sueli a system of nomenclature points more to the era of 
decline than to the period of construction of public works, and the Izhaki may, therefore, be 
considered as but dragging out an e.\iatence ten centuries ago ; for, had it been in operation at 
a more advanced period than we have mentioned, it wmuld not have perhaps borne its present 
name but the appellation of its last restorer, as these irrigants require periodical dredgings* 
which, in canals of the extent of the Izhaki, could only be done by a Government through a 
favourite minister such as Izhaki ibn Ibrahim. Indeed, wc find in the same notice, ou the 
authority of Ibn Hokul. who wrote in the tenth century, that the Dijeil, as I have remarked in 
the description of that canal, then severed the Izhaki in two, and it further states that the 
Izhaki was the most northern of all the canals (derived from the right bank of the Tigris) 
which watered the territory of Irak (Abulfeda). It is, therefore, certain, that it could not have 
been in Izhaki’sday open to its full extent, that is from a little below Tekrit and reaching to the 
neighbourhood of Akr Kuf and Baghdad. The Kitab al Akalim rorroborates this in a measure 
by describing the Izhaki as reaching only to Kliatireti or Matiret, as it is variously spelt, on 
the old course of the Tigris, the exact situation of which (unless it be at Ilarbeh, p. 256) 1 
cannot define ; but in the catalogue of towns in the same w'ork it is represented as standing 
next in order to Al Alth, which position is identified in the present paper. Though I have not 
as yet , traced the Izhaki along the whole of its course, I feel all but convinced that the Natbri- 
yat canal (p. 233) and Serakha duct (p. 227) ere emanations from it, if one or the other be not 
the trunk stream itself. The name in the Arabic is written Ue** J(| Ishakt (Isaac), but I 
hive placed a a m lieu of k before the deep to render the pronuiimtion by the European 
4il9S.)iable to error, ^ 
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modern FerhRtiyeh, now also abandoned since the great plague ot 1831, 
is seen to ran parallel to the course of the ancient duct, whose breadth 
contrasts strongly with the attenuated (one yard wide) W'atercourse of 
the present day. Between the Izhaki and the ancient course of the 
Tigris, a complete system of irrigation is seen to have been in force, for 
five other considerable canals, extending like radii from a bend of the 
old channel of the Tigris above the ruins of Harbeh, carried the waters 
of the river over the intermediate space. In two hours from the end of 
the Chali Batikh we had reached the bridge of Harbeh, near which, in 
the spaces between the canals above mentioned, were several camps of 
the Majnmmah, whose inmates had not agreed with the Zabit of the 
Dijeil on the terms demanded by him fur the possession of land within 
the territory of irrigation, and were, therefore, expelled the limits. 
These, however, comparatively rich in flocks and in the possession of 
fire>arms, cared little for expulsion, being too independent to work unless 
upon their own terms. They kept within acertain distance of the bridge 
for fear of surprise by the Bedouins, having their camps between the 
radiating canals for a further security against horsemen, whose advance 
from a distance is duly signalized by scouts constantly on the watch 
from the high embankments of the old conduits. Our party created some 
alarm to them when afar off, but the smallness of numbers, distinguish" 
ed as we approached, soon set them at case. 

The Majnmmah, as the name implies, arc a large tribe congregated 
from minor families of Arabs, who are individually so small as to be 
unable to protect (hem.selvos, and parts of larger hordes, who have 
originally migrated from a distance on account of feuds or oppression 
on the part of the Government. They lead both a pastoral and agricuN 
tural life, and are only so far nomade as to wander over the territory 
assigned them, which is the most northerly of the cultivated district 
bordering the Tigris and Dijeil. Parties of them are found in the Khalis 
district east of the Tigris, whither they have gone in search of employ* 
menl, but by far the greater portion have their residence on the west 
of the stream, and extend from Sumeycheh to opposite Samara. They 
bear the character of most arrant and expert thieves, not in the Bedouin 
sense of the term, wl^o, like the Borderers of old, " lift” whole droves 
of cattle at a 'time, and reckon border theft and high treason” true 
gentlemanly accomplishments; but as petty larcenists, that, like the 
shark in the wake of a ship, will follow caravans with a prying eye 
until they observe something worth purloining, which they seldom 
fail in the end'to secure. On these expeditions they are generally well 
known, and precautions are therefore taken, when a Majummah ie.'iieen 
mareblRg in company ah)ng the road. Not unfrequently they.' heefive, 
desperate wounds in following their fi^^ourite pursuits ; and tbik evettSog^ 
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wet have one of the principal men craving a remedy for ^eafucss and ^ 
a singing in the left ear, which, he says, is the effect of a blow on the 
head, inflicted on him, whilst sitting innocently down in a camp at 
Samara, by a native of that place. On inquiry we find his brother had 
been shot flagrante delicto while removing the contents of a saddle-bag 
from a caravan at night; and this individual, from a sense of duty in* 
culcateci by the law of blood, notwithstanding his brolhor’s ‘crime, was 
at the time of the blow in search of the slayer to take his life in return 
for that of the guilty dead. The party, however, had received a hint of 
the design of our friend, and was beforehand with him, by felling him 
with.a heavy stick, that would have split any ordinary skull into pieces, 
as he sat on the ground patiently awaiting the time for his purpose. 
'Pho blow rendered him insensible for the moment, and paralytic for 
montlis after, but, although he has not been able to meet the principal 
in the aflair since, he (piielly informs us that he has had partial satisfac- 
tion by the dcliboralc murder of two of his relatives ; so vindictive indeed'- 
is this spirit of revenge, that this man openly avows his intention to 
continue the .slaughter, as he finds opportunity, for, as he says, his 
“ brother’s blood is still crying unto him for vengeance” on the 
murderer, who, if lucky enough personally to escape the search which 
this worthy purposes to institute again in a few days, will have to 
lament the death of many of his tribe before his ofl*encc (that of 
Killing a liighway robber) be expiated. Interested in the subject, we 
asked how many lives, in the event of his not meeting with his real 
enemy, would suffice to atone for the blood of his brother, fie 
coolly responded, “Five! and as I have shot two there remain but three 
more, whose days, Inshallali! arc numbered.’^ Such a confession of 
premeditated and wholesale murder did not surprise us, knowing that 
the Arab, at a distance from the capital, consults only his own passions 
in the commission of any outrage of this nature, and, even there, the 
price of blood is not confined to the strict law of “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, or a life for a life,” o\^ing to the apathy of 
the Government and the influence of party. The Jew and the Chris- 
tian, indeed, may be slain by the Mahomedan with comparative impu- 
nity, certainly at no risk that his own life shall be forfeit for the slaughter 
of one of his species, whose difference of creed alone causes him to be 
ranked in the eyes of Islam as but little better than carrion. With the 
tribes, how'ever, the evil is not without its good, for “ blood for blood” 
prevents the commission of murder in many cases, from a dread of the 
cousejquences involved in the act. After examining our friend’s head 
we eommended, his resolution of proceeding again to Samara, adding 
ibat we had no better prescription for the cure of his malady than a 
; similar blow on the other side 9f the cranium, which he was likely 
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^enough to meet Avith there, and ‘which, doubtless, would eftectnally pre- 
vent a return Df the << singing” he complained of, by rendering him for 
ever unconscious of either feeling or sound. It was some time before the 
drift of this was perceived, when a faint smile overspread his sullen 
features, and the miscreant took his leave, by no means pleased with 
the result of his visit. After his departure, his own party condemned 
the blood-thirsty spirit be evinced, which is not, indeed, usual to the 
extent of this fellow's disposition, and a fear of being involved in bis 
acts had already led most of then^ to pitch their habitations at a distance 
from his tent, which, I am told, seldom contains any other than his 
innocent wives and children; for he himself is constantly abroad, not 
so much on account of the vow he has made, as from dread of a similar 
fate awaiting himself at tlie hands of the other party, only to be avoided, 
as he supposes, by a constant change of locality. The brand of Cain 
is, indeed, upon him, and, marked as he is, he resembles a wild beast 
at bay, whose aim before he falls is to perpetrate as much mischief as 
he can. 

The night was just closing in when the arrival of six horsemen was 
announced, and in a few minutes more, armed with sword and lance, 
they dismounted at our bivouac, which was made in tlu? same position 
as it was a few evenings before. Wo found ITassan, the Dellim Sheikh, 
whom we had addressed by letter from the Mujummah camp, had de- 
spatched his uncle, four brothers, and his son on the instant, to do our 
bidding, and to escort us wherever we thought fit to go. They were all 
fine-looking men, and, as usual with the Bedouin tribes, had h, natural 
air of independence and freedom which cannot even be assumed by the 
partially domesticated families, who act as shepherds only, or arc em- 
ployed for the cultivation of the soil. Though but poorly clad, as most 
Bedouins are in the Zebun,* Aaba, and Kefiych, with a greasy sheep- 
skin, worn like the hussar pelisse on one shoulder, and the whole much 
the Worse for wear, their chief knew the position he was entitled to, 
and at once assumed it qp the carpet beside me; first, however, perform- 
ing the Bedouin salutation of laying cheek to cheek oh cither side the 
face, a ceremony I could well have dispensed with, redolent as his 
person was of an unwashed sojourn in Bedouin camps, and heightened 
by the effluvium from the sheepskin which I was embracing, and which, 
from its shining appearance, had doubtless performed the office of table 
napkin by day, while at night it had answered for a covering, perhaps 

* The Zebun ^ is the outer garment worn within doors ; the Aaba is a mantle or 
cloak thrown loosely over the person when abroad, and the Kedyeh is the name of tli0 
peculiar kerchief worn as a head-dress by all Arabs, the marks upon which in many eases com*ey ‘ 
tlie name of the tribe, anil in this respect resemble the insignia worn in the head-dr^'^of/Alii^ 
Scottish clans, 
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during a score of years. Mutual inquiries as to baalth having been^ 
gone through, and his companions seated around on the ground, he in* 
formed us that Hassan, the chief Sheikh, had desired them to accompany 
ns across to the Euphrates, or to Eblis* if we had a mind to go there. 
This was a compliment which, however rude it would sound in English, 
meant nothing more than the party was entirely at our disposal. 
They informed us that the fugitives of the morning we(e a party of 
their own people, who left them the night before in search of plunder. 
They had met each other on the road and described the numbers of our 
party with exactness, though we had Viot seen them. It appears they 
had succeeded in capturing some five or six laden beasts belonging to 
thcDijeil district, and hurried ofTto secure their prey beyond the reach of 
pursuit, which, they imagined, had already commenced when we hove 
in sight of them. Our new friends expressed some disappointment 
when told it was not our intention to proceed, as we had purposed, 
to the Euphrates ; but the wound I had received in the leg from the 
accident of last night served appropriately as an excuse, and not the 
having satisfied ourselves with regard to the extent of the Chali Batikh, 
with which they would have been but little pleased. The blood still 
on my clothes satisfied them on the former head, but it subjected 
me to a five miRutes* commiseration from the whole parly, which, 
fulsome and unmeaning as it was, could scarcely be submitted to with 
patience. It shows, however, the contrast in the Bedouin character, 
which is a compound of dignity and obsequiousness, the former being 
the natural attribute of man in an independent position, who, confident 
of his power, and proud of the lineage from whence he is sprung, cares 
not for privations or poverty as long as he is personally free, though 
he is cunning enough in his attempts at softening these hardships of 
his life, by every means that avarice can adopt. Where there^is a 
prospect of advantage, by the exercise of the latter part of his charac- 
ter, he will fawn and flatter at a rate sufficient to disgust before 
he has been five minutes in company, while, on the other hand, he dis- 
plays his powerj when thinking necessary to resort to it, in all manner 
of cruelties and oppressions. Yet he is (or was) not without his code 
of honour, in which the rights of hospitality and the sanctity of plighted 
word were esteemed, at one time, as sacred and inviolable. Now they 
are but as bywords in many tribes, owing, in most instances, to decep- 
tions that have been practised on the Bedouins by the Turks, whose 
great aim has been and is still, on account of their own weakness, tosow 
^hildosions among them, and to reduce the strength of the larger tribes 
^'l^^pilting family against family. The Dellim, however, aYe but a hybrid 
^ce and not strictly Bedouins, though a portion of them follow the 
* One of llie cognomen* of the sreh enemy of mankind. 
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*<»^Bedbuin usages and manners. They are reputed ricli, and possess both 
banks of the Euphrates from Hit'to Felujebi opposite Baghdad. In our 
conversation with these people the trne extent of the Chali Batikh was 
explained as we found it ; it would have been otherwise, there is but 
little doubt, had they not known we had traced it in the morning. We 
glean from them that there is a'similar embankment and dike further to 
the north, named Chali Jalil ad Darb, somewhere opposite to Samara; 
but they all agree upon its limited extent, and we infer the excavation 
and embankment were executed for a like purpose.**^ They remained 
as our guests during the night, and had every reason to be pleased with 
their entertainment, for we were enabled to procure a sheep from the 
cultivators with which they were regaled and doubtless enjoyed, as 
among themselves it is but seldom they taste animal food. The follow- 
ing morning we sent them rejoicing on their way to their tents, with 
a new suit of apparel for the Sheikh and some articles of clothing. for 
each of themselves ; promising them an early visit on their own grounds, 
which, they assure us, abound in wrecks of former cities, over which 
they will be delighted to escqrt us. 

March 28th . — We now bent our steps to the shoulder of land, lopped 
off, as it were, by the change in the Tigris’s course, wliich, situated as 
it was between the old channel of the river, the Atheim, as it formerly 
existed, and the large intestinal stream, the Katul al Kesrawi, contained 
many cities, and perhaps the position of Opis also. Modern geogra- 
phers, either ignorant or forgetful of the great change the Tigris under- 
went, have insisted on identifying the ruins in the extreme angle embra- 
ced by the arms of the Katul kl Kesrawi with the vestiges of the lost 
Opis; but, as the remains in question arc evidently of a comparatively^ 
recent time, and, moreover, not in the position which we can fairly 
accord to Opis, we are compelled to seek for the site of this city in 
another place. Passing through the ruins of Harbeh (where, by the 
bye, wc had further proof of a pre-Islam era in finding a much -worn 
female face in terra cotta, having between the hair, which is high and 
curling, the curved horns of the bull as represented in the sketch of 
devices accompanying the paperf), we crossed the old channel of the 
Tigris, and in an hour and seven minutes from the bridge of Harbeh came 
upon another arm of the great labyrinth of canals that, previous to the 

* I have little doubt but the embankment and dike of the Chali Jalil ad Darb, nrhen visited, 
will be found to correspond with the position in which, it^ may be presumed, the great dam 
for the northern arni of the Katul al Kesrawi was constructed across the Tigris, and in like 
manner, as the embankment and dike of the Chali Batikh relieved the pressure on the dams, 
probably crosohigJlbe 1!%ris between it mid Jibbareh ; so also the Chali Jalil ad Darb «id its 
trench acted fSi(||MJbty-vi4ve for the northern bund when extraordinaiy freshes threatened its 
stability. 

t Marked a. 

39 b 
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jrroption, emanated from the Katnl now on the other side of the river., 
A platform of brick, imbedded in the soil of a great age, points to the 
position of a bridge* across it, and its direction would show that it was the 
arm that supplied the town on the east bank of the old bed of the Tigris, 
just north of Tel Aabr. Twenty-one minutes fartberon, in an east-south- 
east direction, after crossing the minor bed of the Shatayt, we stood 
upon a lofty mound of ruin, now termed Tel Dhahab,t that was strew- 
ed in every direction around with bricks and vast quantities of pottery, 
marking the site of an old town (of which perhaps the moqnd wu the 
citadel) that had derived its water apparently from one of the canals 
noted in page 248. U alike the soil bounding the old channel of the Tigris 
to the west, the district here is a kind of friable marl, without a blade 
of verdure, and bearing every appearance of having been frequently 
submerged. Quitting Tel l)bahab, we cantered in the direction of a 
still loftier heap that appeared within a mile of us, being situate on the 
other side of a deep and broad indentation which we had to cross, and 
in the bottom of which we lost sight of the mounds altogether. To onr 
surprise, too, instead of being a mile off, as we had supposed, the party 
coming on at a walk were occupied an hour, so deceptive was the dis- 
tance across the valley, in reaching Tel Manjur, the name of this eleva- 
tion, which is certainly the highest and most considerable mass in the 
whole country. Standing on its summit we had no difficulty in recog- 
nising the indentation! we had crossed as the continuity of the Atheim 
in former ages, when the Tigris was confined in its old channel to the 
west ; and, much interested in the subject, the determined position^ of 
surrounding tumuli, in an examination made on this and4he subsequent 
day, proved the whole to have formed at one time the continuous walls 
of a considerable town that was of circular shape on three of its sides, 
and straight, as I judge, on the west face, or that running parallel with 
the indentation formerly occupied by the Atheim. The character of 
these mounds, Manjur particularly, differed from all others we had seen 
in onr progress, for, though much loftier than the rest, there was but 
little d&tris of material exposed, like in ruins of a comparatively recent 

* See Appendix W. 

t Tel (Jii u the common epithet for a "mound.’* Dhahab "gold." Dhahab and 

Maiynr hare occupied opposite angles formed by the junction of the Atheim with the ^gris in 
tbs early ages. The old fortress of Td Adir seems to hare been an outwork of the former, 
and Td Hyr would appear to hare performed the same office for the larger city of llini^. 
See Appendix X, for bearings at Tel Dhahab. 

A % Ifariced s a a on the map. 

'4 I went to the whole of the mounds of and took bearings for their indiridud posi- 

tions from the summits of each. These ore in the Appendix vatia Y. Maiqur, its present 
Arabic name, signides " fashioned,” and, perhaps, traditkm^y implies the former 

beauty of the place. 
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date; the whole being boried tinder the aooumalateddaetofagea, which, 
indeed, is the ohaijicteristic of the older vestiges in all this country. 
The diameter of the city, one geographical mile and a half, whatever 
its name may have been, proves its extent ; and, in addition to its vene< 
rable appearance, we found, strewed about the surface of the surround* 
ing country, fragments of saws and double«edgad knives, or flints per* 
haps, neatly made from agate,* the usual quantity of pottery and 
highly corr^ed coins in copper, besides, on an adjoining mound, the 
erect naked figure of a female in terra cotta, with her arms close to her 
sides, and the hands, though broken off, distinguishable as having sup- 
ported the breasts ; the whole, however rude, being the image probably 
of the presiding goddess of the country, whose statuettes are frequently 
found in all parts, fashioned both in marble and clay, and in this minor 
shape, perhaps, formed the household deity of its people.f 
Before claiming a position for the anoient-Opis on the ruined site 
known as the modern Manjur, it may be as well to take a retrospec* 
live glance at the records of historians and geographers of antiquity 
that in any way treat of it or its adjacent streams, so as to render the 
identity as complete as possible, for, since a better knowledge of the 
country has been obtained, I have changed my opinion with regard 
to the royal conduit, the Katul al Kesrawi, being a work of the Sassanian 
ages, I and, on subsequent reflection, identify the canal with the Pbuskus 
of Xenophon. § Of the works in roy possession, or that I have had 
access to, Yakut is decidedly the most copious of the Mahomedan 
writers, and in his Majm al Buldan, in speaking of the Katnl, refers it» 
excavation to the Kesrawi or Cssars, the distinctive appellation of the 
Sassanian kings of Persia ; at the same time, however, be does not 
attribute the work to any particular monarch of that bouse, but given 
the usnal information employed by his sect, — the “ days of ignorance, 

— as the period of construction, which may bear reference to any era 
prior to Mahomedanism. It allows sufficient latitude, however, to give- 
it consideration even as a design of a remoter age than the Sassanian,. 

* Thete are represented in the sketdi sheet of devices, &e. d d. 

t The rude effigy here noticed is shown in the deetefa aecompnayii^ the paper under e, and. 
the same figure excellently designed in maiUe found at Bsbyhm is seen under e e. 

t In a previous p^wr on the Katuls, the traditions of the country and notices of the Arab 
geographer Yakuti made me describe the canal as a work of the Saasanians, from the Kesrawi 
being named as the monardu of the period when it flonridied. The term will, however, qiply 
to an eariier Persian ^nast|y, and from otiier notices in histoiy we may, perhaps, refer its ex*- 
cavation to the em of the Kaknian kings. - » 

$ This I shall endeavour to eqthun hereafter. 

II Ayam al Jaluliyeb, “heathen daikneas,” lit. "days of ^luorance,” eom* 

prising the whole period between the creation and the advent of Mahomed, when the Kfkt 
first dawned upon the Arab. 
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and there is little doubt but that the Katul al Kesrawt really existed in 
a highly flourishing condition in the very early history of those kings 
under the name of Dnras* (Dura of Scripture perhapsf), certainly the 
Dura^ of Zosimus and Dural Harith of Yakut, § now abbreviated to Dur, 
the name of the modern village situate a little north of the spot, where 
the canal emanates from the Tigris. || The historians of Julian’s 
campaign^ enumerate, besides, many towns on the line of retreat subse- 
quent to the Roman army crossing the Tigris at Ctesiplion, of which 
Sumere, Duras, and Symbri are yet recognisable, the first and last in 
Samara and Zimbur** of the present day, and Duras is another title of 
tlio Katul, owing to its source being at Dur, the mined position occu- 
pied by the modern village of the name alluded to above. So far we 
have positive evidence of identity, and in the term Duras we cannot 
fail to trace the Torna of Tlieophanes, and the Tornadotns of Pliny, 
in connection with Major Rawlinson’s cxposilionff of the appellations 
Katul and Katur, the names by which the conduit is imperfectly known 
to the ignorant people of the present day, but mentioned fully as the 
Katul al Kesrawi in the works of all Arab geographers. 

Prior to these more direct noticcsjij; of the great conduit, we have but 

* Zosimus, book iii. 

t Rich’s Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol.ii. chap, xviii. ; Daniel iii. 1. Kitto, howcveri deems 
the place without the pwn inco of Babylon, and merely an idle supposition (Bib. Cyclop.). 

X Zosimus, iii. The treaty of Jovian, which wrested the eastern provinces as far west as 
Nisibis, was ignominiously conclliided here after the death of the Emperor Julian. Dura is 
mentioned by Polybius also as a fortified place during the wars of Antiochiis against the rebels 
of Media and Persia. 

4 Majm al Buldnn, art. Katul. 

II Described in Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, April 1847* Its position has been well 
determined. 

f Zosimus and Marocll. Ammian. The ill-fated Julian, I have no doubt, met his death 
on the banks of the Katul al Kesrawi, in the vicinity of Samara. 

** At the place mentioned the Kntnl has been cut through by the irruption of the Tigris. 
Symbri, or Zimbur, was overwhelmed in the catastrophe that involved the whole country in 
one common ruin by the destruction of the great conduit. It was situated on the Katul be- 
tween the now ruined cities of Nai and Akbara, and to the north-west of the modern village of 
Sindiyeh, on the cast b^iik of the Tigris, as it at present flows. 

tt Royal Geographical Journal, vol. x. part 1, 93, and note *. D’llerbelot notices the Katul 
when the Khalif Matawakkel contemplated the building, or, as it should be, the restoration 
only of Samara under the happy Jlahomedan title of Serrmenrai, a facetious Arabicised form 
of its more ancient name. It would appear, indeed, that the titles of all the cities in this tract, 
under whatever dynasty, had reference in some way to the pleasantness of the locality, for 
Qadesiyeh, Sumere Karkh, Gorm Kirm, Serrmenrai, have, perhaps, an affinity in 

meaning. These were used when new works 6i ^ere projected, to the destruction, in 

most cases, of the older names. • '• 

Since the above was vnitten I have lib. v. chap. 5, that both Dura and 

fke Katul al Kesrawi are mentioned in the Wdtj||Mnyfens the Great, agahiat the rebels of 
Media, almost, under the same forms as th^ sit^pp^lii’^ahemedatt autboni and, indeed, as 
they are colloquially named by the better inforiMl present day« In the History of the 
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collateral testimony of its existenoOi and this I venlare to draw from the 
weirs and other impediments” mentioned by Arrian as placed by the 
Persians across the Tigris to hinder an enemy’s fleet from invading 
them that way.* By Arrian and Strabo these impediments are placed 
at Opis and Seleucia,t up to which towns, noticed as the emporiums 

Seleucithc in Syria, published in London by Osborne in 1747, p. 210, the country is minutely 
described between the Lycu 8 (the modern Uh) and the “ Ring’s ditch” (the Katul al Kesrawi), 
as unfit for the marching of troops, while the latter is pointed out in the speech-^^of Zeuxes as 
an obstacle to success in the event of the diteh being possessed by the enemy. 

In itself this passage of Polybius will confirm the existence of the Katul al Kesrawi in con- 
nection with Dura so far back as the third century before the Christan era, and the aspect of 
the country north of this great conduit will be found from my own description, a few pages 
further on, to be in all respects unchanged, for it is naturally a desert tract in all ages, as 
noticed by Xenophon, from the time the Greeks crossed the Physcus to their arrival at the 
villages of Paryimtis, near the Zab. Hcraclius’s Campaigns will also bear witucss to the ilitli- 
culties of the country and the nature of the excavation, the " royal ditch” opposing great 
obstacles to the advance of an enemy. The disasters of Julian’s retreat are all perhaps re- 
ferable to the same cause, for immediately his forces crossed the Duros, the Desert was entered, 
and the enemy possessed of the canal continued to harass them whenever they approached its 
banks for water, which the troops were necessitated to do, for beyond was a parched-up waste. 
On the banks of the conduit, Julian met his death, and at Dur his successor Jovian signed away 
the frontier fortresses of Rome to the Persian monarch. Sec Animiun. Miircell., Zosiinus, and 
others. 

* Arrian, book vii. chap. 7. 

t Strabo, book xvi. ebap. 1. Opis, when Strabo wrote, appears to have declined in a great 
measure, to be succeeded by the city Antiochia, founded by Antiochus Soter, the son of Seleucus 
Nicator, for he mentions it as a mere village, evidently decaying in the presence of the rival 
city, or cities rather, of the Selcucidm, which were then increasing on the Tigris and subsequent- 
ly known as the Beth Scluki in the Syrian I'ccords. Pliny, in his sixth book, chap. 17, notices 
Antiochia, which, if not actually Opis under a new name, may perhaps coincide with the position 
occupied by Tel Dhahab, the remains of an extensive town contiguous to the mounds of Man- 
jur, and resembling that ancient city, in having, as I have mentioned in dcscriliing it, on out- 
work at Tel Aabr on the bank of the ancient Tigris, similar to that at Tel Ilyr, which, to all 
appearance, was connected with Opis or Manjur. After describing Sitaki, Pliny says, ” Ab occasu 
autem Antiochia (eadem Appollonia Ptolcmn:i) inter duo fiumiiia, Tigrin et Tornadotum.” 
Here its position is noticed distinctly between the Tigris and the canal, and it appears tome that 
he is equally clear on the position of Apamia, a contemporary town erected by the same mo- 
narch, now represented, os I imagine, by the modem name Qadcsiyeh. 1 quote his own 
words,— Item Apamia, cui nomcn Antiochus matris sum imposuit, Tigris circumfunditur. 
Hiec dividitur Archoo.” « 

Considering the context this specifies the position of Apamia as also between the Tigris and 
the Katul al Kesrawi, and environed as it were by the river ; the Arclious dividing or pauing 
through the town itself. The position of Qadesiyeh answers to the description exactly by the 
Al Kaim branch of the Katul, cut from the Tigris a little to the north-vrestward, passing imme- 
diately north of the city, while the Tigris itself, sweeping round the steep promontory* is 
within half a mile of its walls to the south. A branch of the great Katul, at the same time 
passing the walls to the west, threw off a duct which led through the ramparts into the heart of 
the enclosed town, verifying the writer’s description of the Archous, and the place 19 genarid* 
inevery particular^ It affords, indeed, almost conclusive proof of the identity of the Toiiiiadol^. 
with the Katul al Kesrawi, tad Qadesiyeh withthe Apamia of the Seleudde. Afull^deact ^ pthin 
of Qadesiydi will be foundm Ae pages of &eng. Asiat. Soc. Jouro. for April 1847, wberelhave 
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of th« sarroanding country, 4he Tigris is represented Rs aavigable oBly,* 
'Which, on a little eonsidemtion, is strictly true, thongh the eaoses for 
the stoppage of a further upward progress of vessels from the sea baa 
been misrepresented, either wilfuliy or through ignorance. This is 
eelf>evident, for the Tigris at the present day, though the artificial 
impediments no longer exist, is still as unfavourable to navigation 
beyond the site assigned to Opis, from natural causes alone ; for between 
Manjur add Qadesiyeh the geological features of the country change, 
from a hard sandstone region of some elevation, at once into depressed 
alluvial plains ; the descent from one to the other being so steep as 
to occasion a ladder>like succession of rapids, down which the current 
pours at such an accelerated pace as nearly to stop a steam vessel’s 
progress ; while in the vicinity of Manjur the same vessel’s rate against 
the stream would be three -.to four miles per hour.* Daring eight 

detailed the eanalu and the dimensions of the town. The Nahrwan there mentioned is a modem 
but erroneous name in use for the Katul al Kesrawi of the books. I was so much struck with its 
appearance and locality as to give a large sketch of the spot with the paper alluded to, which has 
not ap]ieared, for reasons I am ignorant of. The late Dr. Ross, however, has made a.rough plan 
of the place accompanying his Journal to Opis (vol. xi. part 2, page 128, in the pages of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal), which, though minute, sufficiently well represents the features 
around. Since 1 became better acquainted with the vestiges in this country, I am enabled ta 
pronounce Qadesiyeh, from the constroction and materials of its walls, as a post-Babylonian 
city, and by this expression 1 mean the period succeeding the Babylonian decline, the Mace- 
donian conquest, and the rise of the Parthian power. I have before described the difference 
between the structures of this time and those of a Babylonian era (Narrative of Journey on 
Survey of the Katul and Nahrwan, art. Mismai). In the former the absence of reeds between 
the layers of brick is the only peculiarity, and Qadesiyeh is wanting in this respect also. The 
Arabs ascribe its erection to Dakianus (Decianus), according to my late friend Dr. Ross. The 
statue found there mentioned by him, and now in the possession of General Taylor, is also 
corroborative of its era and pagan origin. Mahomedan writers (Abulfeda particularly) describe 
it as famous for the manufacture of various kinds of glass. Great quantities are certainly found 
there. Its present name, Abulfeda says, was accorded to it because its inhabitants were deemed 
peculiarly sanctified in a Mahomedan age. The term from whence it is derived, certainly 
means pure” and ” holy,” but Qadesiyeh, in reference to places, also implies '^a paradise” or 
“pleasant spot.” Cadis, in Spain, is an example from ^e same root; a name given to the 
spot by the Arab conquerors of the west. With some confidence, 1 shall now restore its name 
of Apamia on the map. ^ 

In Rich’s time it iq>pears, from his description of a visit to Qadesiyeh (Kurdistan and Nine- 
veb), that the spot whm the image was found had the name of Nebc^ and^he Katul bote, also 
the name of &sas. The former may, peihaps, be refersbleto Neboi the special divinity of 
Babylonia so often mentioned in Sdripture, and in the latter we may probably trace the Arehous 
of Pliny. 

* My journey upwards , in April 1846 proved this. The foUnwing eie extracted from 
Bengal Aaiatie Sorie^a JoiirmJ» A|nil 1847» relative to theiuliieets**--^*Thevtre«nia ^ 
becoming.|iiorq from the inmea^ dedivity of ite diingly bed| os we npproadi die neighi- 
boqidMNl.^ Khmi DMoiyeh; our progreoa, therefeie,^ ia .proportionally alow (p. ” At 

6d0f:^|iifie‘to(br^^^ inesa^ theeame apot we ape^the nif^ondiiea yeaii egObV 
Qadodyeh then bore w^nerthnweat to«iMfth^neiih«wedi. Agmt ” I woe not edrry whan the 
deehning raya of the snn obliged us to stop, for I felt much Ihtigued, bavhig been on my legs 
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moatibs of the yen the voeky tidg«<tbat oioues the bed el Ike Tigris ii 
so shallow as to afford Bo depth- for Isdea' vessels, even eottld they 0^ 
pose the eorrenU Trashing, loo, is ioipraotieable oitt of the lifliits Of 
the alloviam, owing to the shingle -date that extend fiMn the shon fo h' 
great distance in the harder traots preventing a oOmnlnnieation by 
means of ropes with the vessel ; nor, indeed, will the great height of the 
oliffs bonnding the valley of the Tigris in this part^permit of it. The 
navigation beyond Maajur is therefore never resorted to a^ Hh present 
day, and oertainly never conld have been, witfaont the did of great steam 
power. 

The erection of the dams, or weirs, by the Persians mnst then have 
been for some other object, and not as a barrier, as Arrian says, to the' 
advance of an enemy. The locality, while it admitted the sea*going 
vessels up to 'the very verge of the rocky tract, and thus offered an 
eligible spot for the mart of Opis, was advantageous also in a geological 
view to the erection of dams across the bed of the river, for retaining 
the Tigris at a high level throughout the year to supply the great artifi* 
c^al streams, the empty beds of which now traverse the province on 
either side to a great extent ; that of the Katul al Kesrawi holding a 
course of 250 miles, exclusive of its lateral derivatives. In the plains 
bordering on the Persian rivers we can trace similar canals drawn from 
the main streams, step by step as it were, on their descent to the alia* 
vial districts, and at Hawiza on the Kerkha, at Ahwaz and Shuster on 
the Kuran, we find raised embankments or dams of surprising magni* 
tude and construction across the beds of the rivers, in the same way as 
they are said to exist at a spot called Kanatir, a little east of Qadesiyeh 
on the Tigris ; certainly the most eligible spot for such works, owing to 
the confined space of the valley of the Tigris, and the height and 
hardness of the cliffs on either hand, with which their ends were doubt* 
less connected. Though 1 have not as yet examined these, from passing 
the spot in spring rises of the stream, 1 have personally observed the 
strong ripplings occasioned by their presence underneath, extending in 
a broken but straight line of foaming water, and, with some confidence, 

the whole day t wdeed, nodiing bat the graateit pereeveranee and ettentian to die steenge of 
s steam ves^ (hroagh auch intricate navigation as we ham had to*day, could ename her 
making any pngreas. The bed of the river ia full of ialonda and ahingle'idata, and as them ia 
in this season of the year, but one channel of enffleiait dept£ which receives die whirie stream, 
it ooeadems, where it is thus confined, a considerable All or rapid ; some of which, notwith* 
standing a heavy aonth-east wind set in enabling ns to set sad, we could seoreelysnnndlint'* 
(p. 307). " From Khan PhOlfi i ye h the bottom bat (dianged to a hasd thinglle; over uhieh the ’ 
ounent runs, by triah at dw into of six and a half gecgra|riiied miles pet hour" (p. 307). 

Considering the above, the removal of the damsby 'Alocander to render dwTlgrie-aisn 
navigable willbe eentiderad, I think, a work of supererogation, tor I am eonvhwed dMFMtOer 
Wcurehns nor Onese critn ^ bold as tiieyvrcr^ could hare shown a stem agaiiist the toi l t at Htot 
hero s we eps down be t w eeh '^fte-dift; 
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view these masses of masonry as the remains of the "' vrOiri and 'inlpe’>‘ 
diments” said by Arrian to have been destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
as they offered obstacles to the navigation. There can be little doubt, 
however, but these dams were really designed for the exclusive service 
of the canal, which opens at Diir and AlKaim on the east of the Tigris; 
the former mouth being twenty*five miles, the latter but four above the 
site ofKanatir, which term signifies « the bridges," a name* in general 
use for rufhed works of this description among the ignorant Arabs now 
residing in their vicinity. 

Arrian’s misconception of the nature of these works cannot, however, 
be passed over in silence, for, with the laudable motive of extolling the 
deeds and valour of the Macedonian hero, he should not, without in* 
qniry, have recorded him guilty of acts that savour little, of the high* 
minded policy which generally distinguished the conquests of Alexan* 
der the Great, or of his expressed wishes for the improvement of the 
acquired territories, the revenues of which in this part were enormous, 
and principally attributable to the complete system of irrigation estab* 
lished by the Persians. The destruction of massive works in rivers, 
such as the Tigris, cannot be remedied in a day, and such an act as 
Alexander’s must have immediately involved whole districts in one 
common ruin, by withdrawing from the towns on the canals the 
clement not only necessary to the subsistence of their population, but 
also required for the irrigation of the adjoining country. Besides, the 
demolition of such dikes, instead of rendering the Tigris more navi* 
gable, would have the contrary effect of exposing the river upwards 
from the sea to a current of double velocity, in addition to many other 
evils which will readily suggest themselves, by a restrained river being 
suddenly let loose into its old channel, that had, perhaps, been but par* 
tially occupied only for years before. The dams, indeed, made the upward 
navigation more easy by checking the stream ; and I have shown before 
that beyond Opis or Manjur, in the absence of artificial impediments, 
the river waanot adapted for vessels at any time. The Persians htd, 
therefore, no need to erect such' works for defensive purposes, but, having 
designed them for hydraulic requirements, it is easily imagined they 
made use of them when hard pressed by an invading enemy, according 
to the invariable custom ^ey had of laying waste the territory on their 
retreat, especially necessary, perhaps, before a victorious army, suoh'as 
Alexander led. The destruction of the dams, however, whUe it might 
do injury to the Macedonian fleet, certainly redounded to the glory of 
fhe conqueror, by inflicting calamity on the country, and in this light, 
pcli^iaps, Arrian has recorded it in an qfl^tand stylej attributing the 

* The Gimtenh of Lynck’t ezedleqt mipt the angular ia thna pnmouinujL <„9anBtir, 
or iwopeily Kaaatir, bong the plural fiwm of the wwd. I intend vkituig this apot in boata 
when the river ia low at the beginning of October next. 
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cifMlion of Iho workti a wfOEg motive, it may ba from hie o wo 
jgnoiEEce of. their aatarei bat if it really happened as de^^oribed. we 
mast rank the act as barbarous as it was misconceived on the part of 
Alexandevv and probably perpetrated daring an orgie such as that which 
consigned PersepoHs to the flames. . > 

In my former narrative of the survey of the Katui I have expressed a 
doubt as to the existence of dams across the Tigris; but since an ex- 
tended examination of the derivatives from it has been nUMe I have 
become more impressed with its great magnitude, and now believe that 
either arm of it must have had its respective dam. Considering also 
the evidence of Arrian with reference to these works. 1 have little hesi- 
tation in according to this great intestinal conduit an antiquity co-eval 
with the Macedonian conquest of the East from the destruction of the 
impediments by Alexander. The subsequent recognition of the canal 
as the Tornadotus of Pliny, not only in name, but in the ruined Apamia 
of Afitiochus Soter. still on its banks, places it in a highly flourishing 
condition in the time of the Seleucidee; and wo may infer, also, that it 
was equally prosperous and rich under the Persian rule prior to the 
Macedonian invasion, or Alexander would not have led his troops to 
the conquest of a barren soil. Premising this, in the words above in 
italics the classic reader may, perhaps, without much ingenuity, recog- 
nise the Katui al Kesrawi in the Phuskus^ of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

* I have adopted this orthography of the name of the stream recorded by Xenoplion fVom 
Dr. Vincent’s paper on the site of Opis (vide ** Commerce of the Ancients/’ vol. i. p. 634), for I 
have not the Greek original, nor can 1 find the term written anywhere in the Greek character. 
Spelmann’s translation gives Physcus as the English equivalent, and this orthography may have 
hitherto confused rather than cleared the qutBstio vexata of its identity. Phuskus appears to me 
an appropriate name enough for such an internal conduit, as traceable in some wa^ through 
^vcrici; or ^vo-jcor, both derivates, I think, of the word in tlie Greek language. I leave the 
decision, however, to the learned. The clever and laborious paper on Opis by tlie late erudite 
Dean of Westminster is of little use, owing to ignorance of locality at the period it was written, 
and the same^may be said of those ports of Renuell’s ** Expedition of Cyrus” that treat of this 
subject, from the like cause. It is to be regretted, indeed, by the lovers of geographical science, 
that these two able men could not possibly have visited every locality thex*bave attempted to 
unravel, for the masterly style in which they have handled the weapons they were provided with 
could not then fail of yielding great results. D’Anville, too, has arduously endeavoured to 
rescue the early footsteps of our race from the mist that has hidden them, but his materials 
unfortunately were less clear than those of his successors ; and, indeed, in attempting to iden- 
tify the Tornadotus of Pliny, he, has in some measure tad his followers astray through the 
miaoaught sound of the Arab name Atheim by the unpraSised ear of the quaint old Tavernier, 
who has marked it in his second voyage as the Odoine of Chaldea (book ii. chap. vii. 83 ) ; and, 
speaking of Tavernier, T may notice another error which is not of -so innocent a nature, for in 
describing a data across the Tigris, in page 82 of the Engliah translation of the same book, he 
states it to be twenty/atAomis ateep.f Either this is an egregious error of the trai|slator or an egre- 
giona exaggenttioii Ih HherwrifA, though the spot be alkidea to is sufficiently atarnta^^the 
descent upon rafts. Hie tradition he appends to it is^ however, corroborative of fgdst^oe 
of such works in the times df the Kaianian monarchs of Persia. ' 

^ t By subsequent refeiwiiee to^the French original, I find it Is an error of tiransiatlon. 
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though the recognition may be of little extra valne^ Between it and 
the Tigris, then occupying its old bed contiguous to Harbeh and Akbara, 
there lay a valuable tract of country, covered as with a net by the 
branches that emanated from the great artery, which, wide, rapid, and 
deep, was its defensive bulwark also from without in time of war.* Of 
such magnitude was the design, that rivers, the Atheim and the Diyaleb, 
were absorbed in the canal itself ;t ^the former even being entirely arrest- 
ed in the hills, to allow of the broad and deep valley it occupied, here 
bisecting the province, being filled up so as to carry the canal above the 
face of the adjoining country.^ A conduit dispensing such copious 
draughts, and also impassable by an. enemy except at the bridges, must 
have been eminently navigable in itself, and — distant from the Tigris, as 
it flowed in the early ages, but nine miles, which tract, by a glance at 
the map will be seen, was c^i^ossed by its ducts also — offered the most 
eligible situation for a mart such as Opis is represented to have been. 
The elevated rocky ridge crossing the country here would not permit 
vessels, as has been shown, to proceed to a closer proximity with the ’ 
canal; neither could the canal, to reap the full benefit of the elevated 
soil, be cut so as to approach nearer to the Tigris by a single mile, where 
Nature has placed the insuperable bar to further navigation, without 
sacrificing advantages the artificial stream was specially designed for. 
The position of Manjur, which I claim for the site of the ancient Opis, 
occupies an exact central position between the dry beds of the artificial 
and natural streams, whether these be referred to as the Katul al 
Kesrawi and Shatayt of the moderns, the Tigris and Tornadotus 
of Pliny, or under the still older forms of Phuskus and Tigris of Xeno- 
phon. Manjur has, at present, a diameter of two miles, and, from its' 
peculiar position, may fairly be considered as identical with that 
accorded to the great central entrep6t of Opis ; Tel Hyr of the map 
being, as I imagine, its outwork on the river, while the whole space 
between, as evidenced in the present remains, formed the (Suburbs of 
the vast mart and the reside^nce of its traders. The ducts marked on 
the map, now levered from the Katul by the irruption of the Tigris, once 
radiated around Opis in every direction, and not only irrigated its 
gardens and cultivations, but afforded a means of conveyance for the 
produce of the country from the inland towns to the emporium of the 
district ; while, at the sadlb time, the imports from the sea, landed at 

* See Heradiut’s Campaigns. He abandoned bis designs upon Ctesipbon framAlabilky to 
cross die Arba or Natban, the Nabrwan of the countiy, and the name of that poitbn ofihe 
Katul al Kesrawi below the Diyaleh river. Vide Narrative cf Siorv^ of Nahrweiii 184^. . 

t The first ia the Arab name of the stream that h^ been so ]ong|ponfound«d;«ralh the 
PhuskK^ Tlra.lasi is the Qyndes of antiquity (Herod.), and the Tamsrra and Kohran of the 

X Bandi Atheim. Sm Nanraiive of Survey of Katid and Nahrwan, 1S49. 
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T«l Hyr, when Opie was tlm BMrt^ and at Tel AM>ry perhaps^ when 
Antictehia snperseded it, were letarned by many of these aiyiiediiets 
to the great oondoit itself,. the nuroeroos towns and villages of which 
bad immediate communication with the caravan routes leading' tn 
Assyria, Armenia, and Persia.* 

So £ar we have bad only historical and descriptive geography to 
contend with ; but the metrical geography of the Anabasis is worthy of 
much consideration, while, at the same time, I confess an inability to 
apply the distances quoted by Xenophon in determining the txaet site 
of Opis, though'the route of the << ten thousand’* is sufficiently oorrd< 
borative of the position I wish to assign to it at Manjur, to prevent any 
material objections being offered, especially when we reflect on the dis> 
tressed position of the Greeks and the difficulty opposed in marching 
through a canal country, to the correct keeping of the itinerary of the day’s 
performance, where innumerable streams from the Phnskns, or Katul, 
had to be crossed by small bridges. It will be best, therefore, to assume 
at once, that the twenty Parasangs recorded by Xenophonf as the dis* 
tance between Sitaki, allowed to occupy a near position to the present 
bridge of boats at j^aghdad, and Opis, represented by the mounds of 
Manj'nr, are correct ; for their equivalent, or fifty geographical miles, 
exceeds by ten miles only the distance between the places as the crow 
flies,| and Xenophon nowhere tells us that in this part of the journey, 
the nearest route to Opis by the Tigris, supposing it could be done direct, 
was followed on the march. On the contrary, the Anabasis is silent with 
regard to the Tigris until Opis is reached ; and I am led to infer from 
this that the march was conducted adjacent to the Katul, or Phnskns, as 
the lower country bordering on the Tigris most have been covered with ' 
fields, and numerous irrigants which all pour that way, as at present, 
from the Khalis, and were consequently impassable by an army.§ It 
was, moreover, suspected that the Persians wished to keep them from 
strengthening their position in the event of their determination to settle 
and abide events, and, therefore, we may conclude they were conducted 
by the more open road along the higher soil at a distance from the Tigris 
until the bridge of the Phuskos, where the enemy awaited them, was 

* StMbo, p. 1075 , and Heeren, in bU Ancient Hist. vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 234, notice the corn* 
merM) the latter, though not quite correct in detail, tokj be read with great advantage, 
t Xenophon, Anabasis ii. 34. ^ 

t See note to p. 235 of tbisaairative. 

1 have idbaiked before that tbe Farsakh of the Arab geognqihen, which I have oonipaied 
with n^ oiht eseanneetents, gives an exact quantity of two and a half geographical milqs to ^ , 
Farsakh ; ibr hUtalMe, Afcbara is given by Abul-feda, in the Taquim al Bnldan, as ten Farerilhs ' 
front B a ghd a d i on thWiJhnmey byniy work it is twenty-ilve geographical niilet*'froai <^}i^ds 
of 'tlie''cMes in dbeet distanee. This makes the equivalent of the Farsakh 5,0^. 
yards. 

^ The road to the north at peestot leads to 11^ estt at a distanee from the ‘ ^ 
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crossed, and the anxiety of the Persians thus relieved ; they were then 
cniablcd to concert those projects which they put into execution so 4rea- 
chcrously at the Zav. The excess of route over direct distance is, there- 
fore, fairly chargeable, under the circumstances of the retreat, to the 
irregularities of road, without any allowance on the score of error in the 
dead reckoning, which, on the more lengthened march from Opis to 
Csemc, must have been considerable, harassed as they were, after passing 
the PhuskuH, by the attendance of a vigilant enemy. Discarding his 
distances, however, beyond this point, there are, in the Anabasis and in 
other ancient writers, local evidences of importance for ascertaining the 
approximate position of Opis, which are not so liable to dispute ; infer- 
red from Xenophon placing this large and populous town” on the 
Phuskus, while other writers arc as decided as to its position on the 
Tigris.’"' In number these latter place Xenophon in a minority; but 
from his general perspicuity we may perhaps be permitted to give him 
equal credence, and to fix the site of Opis between the two streams, the 
Phuskus and the Tigris; particularly as the Greeks may have filed over 
the bridge of the Phuskus, or Katul al Kesrawi, without, perhaps, 
remarking the Tigris, which was really at a distance of six or seven 
miles, if they came, as I have specified above, by the more elevated 
tract less overspread by cultivation. By giving it this exact central 
position between the diverging streams, at the hard rocky barrier 
opposed by nature to a further ascent of the Tigris, we do not offer 
violence to the narrative of any writer of antiquity that I know of; 
but, on the contrary, if the Antiochia of Pliny be “ in situ Opis,” as 
may be inferred from Strabo, vve have positive grounds for fixing the 
place or places, according whether they be identical or contiguous 
cities, both at Manjur in the former case, though in the latter Manjur 
will represent Opis alone. Antiochia must then be recognised in 
the adjacent mounds of Tcl Dhahab, it being, as Manjur also is, << inter 
duo flumink, Tigrin ct Tornadotum,” according to Pliny, or “ between 
both streams.” 

1 have but one more remark to offer on the subject of the Phuskus 
and its full identity with the Katul al Kesrawi, and that is, the breadth 

* Of those who place Opis on the Tigris, first Herod, book i. Clio, clxxxix. ; Anian, chap, 

vii. Cellarius, vol. ii. p. 462, has, hoc Cbaldscorum tractu fiiit Opis, emporium ad 
Tigrim.” Lastly, Strabo, xvi. 151, and xvi. 171, where he says, * **-by the Tigris you ascend to 
Opis and Seleucia this last must not be confounded with the first Seleucia opposite Cteaiphon, 
but ia the Antiochia of the son of Seleucus Nicator, who was the founder of the former city as 
well M of the dynasty of his name. The Beth Seluki of the Syrian MSS. is identical, perhaps, 
with these towns of Antiochus Soter. Xenophon is the only writer, I jjjplieye, that places Opis 
in ai^ other position than on the Tigris. He fixes it oh the Phuskus, without reference to the 
Tigris at all. Anabasis ^ii. 34. Pliny, though not mentioning it by name, places it diatinedy 
between both the Tigris and Tomadotus, book vi. 334. 
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of ^ one hundred feeV* given by Xenophon to the stream whichi be 
addSi ** had a bridge over it.”* The former may be deemed an objeotioBi 
considering the Katul has a width of one hundred and thirty yardt^* 
In the first place, we may fairly presume that no actual measarement 
took place, watched as the Greeks were by the Persian army ; and 
if so, every one is aware of the errors that can be nihde in surmises of 
tTiis nature, setting aside the ever-varying width of artificial streams, 
which, in addition to being regulated at will by a succession of dams 
and sluices in their course, such as this has, are increased or diminished 
in drought, by copious falls of rain led into them from the uplands, and 
by the fluctuations in the trunk from whence they derive their supply. 
The passage of the Greeks was eflected too at the latter end of autumn, 
when all streams are at a minimum, and, likely enough, jhe Phuskus, 
at the time of the record, was but a fourth of its maximum size. The 
bridge, however, is not wanting in the Katul. for it exists still in the 
soil of its bed at the foot of a high mound, called Tel Mahassilyf not six 
miles from the site of Opis at Manjur. ' The fact, too, of the ten 
thousand” Greeks at once emerging from this spot << into the desert part 
of Media” is another link in the chain of evidence,^ for 1 have described 
the katul al Kesrawi, or the Phuskus, in the narrative of its survey, as 
the line of demarcation between fertility and desolation, the protected 
alluvium tract between the Tigris and the great canal having been, as 
exemplified in its ruined towns, villages, and dry water channels, a 
paradise for man in the oriental acceptation of the terra, while all 
beyond being an elevated ridge of pebbles, out of reach of irrigation by 
canals, was ever (as it is now) an inhospitable waste, devoid of either 
water or vegetation. I have crossed this wilderness, and not a vestige is 
seen or heard of that could mark it as the former abode of our species. 

I have DOW done with the geographical considerations of Opis, but 
am by no means assured that my remarks will be understood, though 
I have spared no pains either in the local search or in records at hand 
to elucidate its position. Herodotus, vague and unsatisfactory as his 
notices of the Tigris are, merely mentions it by name as a town on its 
banks ;§ while Diodorus Siculus is mute altogether regarding it, though 
eloquent on the scene that took pla.ee there. || From Herodotus, how- 
ever, we glean that Opis was the name of one of the Hyperborean virgins, 
whom the inhabitants of Delos honoured with divine rites and sacrifices. 

* Anabasis, ii. 34. 

t See Dr. Ross’s paper On a Journey to Opis, Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. tL 
part ii. p. 24, and my Narrative of Survey of Katul, 1849. The foundations and piers are dis^ 
tinct in the bed of the canal denominated erroneously Al Kabbur the modem Arabs. 

X Anabasis, ii; p. 35. 4 Herod, in Clio, clxxxia. 

II Diod. Sicul. book xvii^*^p. z. 11. 
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I^he was generally regarded as the daughter of Diana, l|erself worship- 
ped at one time neatly over all the east, and, acoording to Servins, wan 
considered in the mythology as synonymous with Luna.*> in>the dfth 
oentnryiibefore Christ, the Persian wars u8th Greece, under the geoerads 
of Darias Hystaspes, though vigorodsly conducted, did not end with the 
anticipated success, but it is not improbable that this intereourae with 
the Greeks, particularly with the isles of the Mediterranean, impress^ 
the early Persians with devotional ideas in the absence of any strict 
religious system of their own. On their return from these expeditions, 
and daring intervals of peace, when trade and familiar intercourse had 
succeeded to the former enmity, it is not unlikely they founded the mart 
on the banks of the Tigris for the convenience of surrounding nations, 
dedicating it^ at the same time, to the worship of Opis, by instituting 
the religious forms in vogue at Delos ; from whence, indeed, they may 
have transported the image of the frigid virgin of the north. We 
have the authority of Herodotus for saying that no nation in the 
world was so ready as (he Persia^ to adopt foreign customs;! ^>*4 
the celebrated Datis, himself a Mede and a conqueror, confirms the 
truth of the statement in his address to the inhabitants of Delos, by 
publicly venerating their idols, and in offering incense on the altars of 
Diana and Apollo.^ Like many other cities of Persia, Opis perhaps 
contained a portion of the captives of the Grecian wars, from the pre- 
vailing custom of transplanting the vanquished, § either to colonize new 
cities or to serve as mercenaries in the ranks of the army, where their 
discipline tended to the improvement of the irregular hordes of Persia, 
and materially aided, not only in the subjugation of new states, but in 
the consolidation of the empire also, for they assisted the monarch in 
quelling disorders amongst his own subjects, which, we are told, were 
prevalent enough. The rude effigies, which we now discover here, may 
have bben the domestic deities of such colonised families; indeed, the 
minute emblems, perhaps of Opis herself, and, as such, sufficiently inter- 
esting to the traveller, though of no real value. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that but a superficial glance can be taken only of the ruins in 
this neighbourhood, for excavations would doubtless divulge many 

* Melpom. xzz. and trsnilstor’s note 43. Bryant’s Mythology will further elucidate her 
saered poaitkm in the estimation of the ancients, 
t Herod, in Clio ezzxv. 

t Herod, in Kato, xeni. "Why, O sacred peoplel do you fly, thiidting so injuriously of 
me? If I had not ceceiTed particular directions from fliy master to this eflbct, I, of own 
aec e ed f would never have molested you, nor oflhted violenee to a plaee in which Mo deRiea 

' I Herod, in - Erato, oxix., Ctesiaa, Diod. Sioul., and the sacred reeorda of Nehemiah and 
all aflbrd‘«vidsidm;sftiiis custom. Heeien says the Fenians extended dwpNlMlsafd^. 
Hist. chap. zi. 34(X ' ' “ . • 
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reiie» of o pMt ago, Tbat Opiot ttorif was b groat aitjr tlMMk^'la 
qQetUoBi for the prodaea of the ladies aad even Chine radetahd' if 
from, the sea by way of Gorrha and the Tigris,* from wtteaeO' it 
was disseminated over NottlSStrn Asia and Europe, the meteinnita 
residing on the spot giving chiefly gold, drugs, grain, and precions stodes 
in exchange, all of which were pientiful enough at the emporium of a 
country, whose revenue at the time of the Macedonian conquest has bean 
oompnted at A58, 000,000 sterling, and which, in the time of the Khali* 
fate, remained within two millions of the same amount.f 
The awfni change that has taken place is not altogether attributable, 
I am inclined to think, to the degeneracy of the people and to the 
excesses of armies that have ovtlrron the coveted lands, from Europe on 
one side, from the OxtM and from Arabia on the others. These inroads, 
doubtless, tended in a great measure to deteriorate both the soil and the 
people, bat I suspect there have been natural and recurring oanses for so 
great a depression as we witness in the present day. The rivers them* 
selves, in changing their coarse, mus|have oc6a8ioned far greater distress 
and calamity than theexcessesofaninvadingfoe. The summit ofManjnr, 
as we gaze around, atfords a picture of wreck of this nature that could 
scarcely be conceived, if it were not spread at the feet of (he beholder. 
Close to us are the dismembered walls of the old city, and many other 
mounds ofadjacent edifices, spread like islands over the vast plain, which 
is as bare of vegetation as a snow tract, and smooth and glass-like as a calm 
sea. This appearance of the country denotes that some sudden and over- 
whelming mass of water must have prostrated everything in its way, 
while the Tigris, as it anciently flowed, is seen to have left its channel, 
and to have taken its present coarse through the most flourishing portion 
of the district, indeed, through the immense island which the excavation 
of the Katul al Kesrawi formed between itself and the Tigris, severing, 
in its mad career, the neck of the great artery, and spreading devasta- 
tion over the whole district around. Towns, villages, and canals, men, 

* Vide Commerce of the Babyloniani; Ileeren’a Asiat. Hist. p. 234 ; Maaudi’a Manij adh 
Dhahabwa-Madan-al Johir, pp. 316, 324 , 328 of Sprenger’i translation ; and in another chap- 
ter we have a compaiatiTe la^ given of the magnatea of the earth, which will ahow the eal^ 
mation the country waa^ held in, in respect to others in ancient times, by an unprejudieed 
Mabomedan writer, p. 366. Hasudi says, " The kings of China, of the Turks, of India, of 
the Zaaj, and all other kings of the earth, look up to the king of the climate of Babel with 
great mpeet, tor he is the first king on earth, and ocenpiea the same position with respect to 
others asthe moon with respeet to the stars. For his country is the moat noUt md mart 
poftJotuj he is the lieheet of all aorereignat he is moat Avouied by Nature and he hea a 
powerAd and firm Gknranuneiit} but now (a. h. 332) thia deaoriptioii does not at all agree,*' 
eddy M— "with the soveteignB of thia eonntiy.” Vfhat would Hasudi siy, could he ces 
Haaw I 

t taniiwl rtnien Wstw^, dunig the KhslHat of Ibmon, from a documant of AbiMd-ilm 
Hahomed iba Abdul Hamed, emptcqrsd at the time in the department of financA 
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«animals, and caltivation, must thus have been engnlphed in a moment, 
but the immediate loss was doubtless small, compared with the misery 
and gloom that followed. The whole region for a space of 250 miles, 
averaging about twenty in breadth, was dependent on the conduit for 
water, and contained a population so dense, if we may judge from the 
ruins and great works traversing it in its whole extent, that no spot on 
the globe perhaps could excel it. Of those that were spared to witness 
the sad effects of the disaster, thousands, perhaps millions, had to fly to 
the banks of the Tigris for the immediate preservation oflife, as the region 
at once became a desert, where before were anination and prosperity. 
The ruin of the Katul al Kesrawi is, indeed, the great blow the conn* 
try has received. Its severity must baife created universal stupor, and 
was doubtless followed by pestilence and famine of unmitigated rigour, 
owing to the marshes whieh accumulated annually in the absence of 
the dams on each spring rise of the river. The ruling authorities, 
whoever they were, could not hope, nor, perhaps, did they think of re* 
storing so great a work, which co.|ild never be done, unless, indeed, it 
were commenced on entirely new ground; and, thus deprived of the 
barrier which bad protected the territory from the north*east as well as 
nourished its internal condition, it is not surprising to find every one 
participating in the plunder of the capital, left almost isolated on a 
district of which previously it was the nucleus of prosperity and great- 
ness. The decline of the Khalifate brought fresh disaster upon the 
territory, for public works, so necessary in a country traversed by such 
vast rivers, were either entirely suspended, or but partially undertaken, 
and security for property or person, amid the increasing anarchy, was 
no longer reckoned on. Traders then ceased their vocations, an<^ mer- 
chants left the district for more settled places. Tottering suburbs, 
abandoned by their inhabitants, fell, and their materials, carried by 
inundations, became spread over the former fertilised districts, depre- 
ciating the value of the land,* while their inmates, crowding to the 
already replete asylums which others had found, added to the scarcity 
and disease. To say nothing of plagues and their withering effect on 
the population, the Tartar Eaglef at this time was hovering around, 
carefully watching the failing strength of his struggling victim, whose 
perversity and blindness permitted the fatal stoop to be made almost 
without an effort at defence ; the consequences were, a province, 
wlueb had held Jhe capitals of successive kingdoms under difierent 
dynasties and phases, and which at various periods had either swayed 

* of nitre and ammonia covering the whole of this tract is enonnotis. The 

^ipeari to have some alBnity with the brick material of the mounds, and ' the lattttia a 
w^fha^ire of deserted citiea, the dead animal mattw whiA Im bMn mis^ ffitb the 

t Halaku and his hordes. 
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MSMNififlneticed the deBtioies of the world, became again, for the last 
time, dismembered in itself, and a prey to all who, guided by averico 
or ambition, had courage enough to contend for the choice morsels 
that were left.* As a fief now of a distant crown, and principally 
tenanted by strange and needy racesf of a miserable region, who wan* 
der over the fine plains in searcb of a bare subsistence, it still affords 
a qnarry for the rapacious servants of a corrupt state; but its impover- 
ishment is now nearly complete, for, like Basreh, the opulent and 
familiar haven of Arabian story, Baghdad, alike renowned in its pages, 
is fast crumbling to ruin, in default of repairs and attention to the 
dams. For two successive years it has now been isolated from, the 
neighbouring country by inuftdations that have swept everything before 

them, only wanting, indeed, the protecting dike of Ibe town to give 
way to raze its edifices and bazars to a level with the surrounding 
desert, whose tribes are ready to take advantage of such an event ; and 

then, as the vacated seat of mon&rchs almost as renowned as the ancient 
kings of Babylon, of Nineveh, agd of Sl^sa, its career is also accom- 
plished. Like those vast cities, its mounds fwill be left only for the 
traveller to gaze at, if he is permitted to pass through the country by the 
Bedouin, who may, perhaps, resume the patriarchal government of the 
plains, as in the beginning when <<men journeyed from the east and 
found a resting-place in the plain of Shinar/’} 

The disasters 1 have enumerated are the recurring evils which all 
tracts bordering upon great rivers are liable to, but which are avoidable 
in many cases by vigilance on the part of Government and its officers. 
The change in the channel of the Tigris in a rocky Region like that 
immediately beyond Opis we must, however, ascribe to another pheno- 
meuon, which, though natural, is but seldom experienced in these 
tracts. I allude to earthquakes, and have little doubt but the misfor- 
tunes sketched above could be traced to an occurrence of this nature. 
Though faintly felt perhaps but once in twenty years in the alluvial 

Timur Lenk (Tamerlane) subsequently visited it^ and for mere pastime destroyed more of 
bis species than comprise the present population. 

t Arab fiimilies who have collected and formed into tribes, such as the Beni Lam, 'Montafik, 
Shammar Togh, Zobcide, Effaj, Khazail, and numerous others, exclusive of the great Bedouin 
tribes of the Shammar, who wander uncontrolled over all Mesopotamia. At a rough computa** 
tion the soil would subsist a population perhaps five himdrcd times greater than it has at pre- 
sent. In former times, to have'constructed the canals whose remnants we see, eveiy square 
3 nnrd of ground would seem to have contained an inhabitant, for myriads of the human race 
would be required to perfect the works which qre left, notwithstan^ng Hood after flood has 
dimimbed their numbm and extent during the ages that have elapsed since their d^y. It 
is a ^wonder, indeed, that anything should remain, considering the destriictioh annually goiil|g' 
o^ from thcM inun^tio^, to confirm the accounts we have of the original numbers of oivraee 
mid the magnitude of the early aboilesin whidi they first socially established themaehba*^ < 
t Genesis xi. 2. 
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district of Babylonia, we know theso shocks are constant and aiaTmidg 
in Syria, Asia Minor, and, to some extent, on the west of Persia, countries 
immediately enclosing the district of Mesopotamia, the northern half of 
which is, indeed, only a connected rocky Hange, thrown off, as it were, 
from the base of the several ranges having a gradual descent terminating 
in the deep hollow of the Persian Gulf. In earthquakes, such as those 
which have at various times prostrated Antioch and Aleppo in -Syria, 
the shocks have doubtless been felt in a more or less degree over 
Northern Mesopotamia, and in my experience some milder concussions 
have extended to Baghdad and Southern Mesopotamia. During the 
Khalif Matawakkel’s reign, a. d. 850, we have it recorded that for many 
days the waters of the Tigris, to the great astonishment of the inhabit- 
ants of Baghdad, first became yellow, then suddenly changed to the 
hue of blood ; afterwards traced as the effect of an earthquake that bad 
destroyed many towns inGcorgia and Persia, and opened new sources 
for rivers, besides changing the courses of many existing streams.* A 
visitation similar to this, if not the occurrence of the period, must, 
I presume, have lopped off a shoulder of the tertiary tract east of 
Qadesiyeh on the Tigris,* in the neighbourhood of the great dams, 
perhaps, adjacent to tile Sidd Nimrud, which, giving way also on the 
left bank of the river at the same time, admitted the Tigris, perhaps 
confined at the juncture, in a vast mass into the plains east of its old 
course, severing at the moment the Katul al Kesrawi, or the Phuskus, 
from its sources at Al Kaim and Dur. The deep and narrow water- 
courses, marked on the map in the immediate tract between the new 
and the old beds, will show that the river meandered about for some 
time previous to settling in its present channel, thus offering obstq^les 
to the permanency of any plans for its control, which might have 
been contemplated, from the extensive ravages it was daily commit- 
ting, by being broken in a multitude of streams. The wreck, when- 
ever it happened, must have been complete. The Katul has ceased 
to be a running stream, perhaps, for the last ten centuries, though 
its continuation, the Nahrwan, by the damming up of the Diyal^h 
and by other extensive repairs, may have had its existence prolonged 
to a comparatively recent period. To conclude this subject, I cannot 
refrain from quoting Masudi, a work not generally read, on the irrup- 

'* D*8erbdot*« Biblioth. Orient, " Hatewakkel.” A umilar change in the colour of tbs 
Tigria took place this year (1850) on the 9th August, and lasted, to the astonishment of all. Ids 
three days. The river, too, whidi had been falling as usual in these months, gradualbr beoame 
statjwiwiy, and, when the water resumed its general dirty iqtpearaiioe, the livfr fell with a 
dome'.veloeity for two following days. I have no doubt myself but some earthquake has 
oeeumd in the hills hear the sovyoe of the stream, for a faU of rain it unusual in these montiha, 
and to create such a change must have been excesnve. 
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lions of the Tigris in his time, a. h. 832. Sprenget^s tirainslatiofl, 
pp. 268— -255. • 

After speaking of the Euphrates he says:—*' In the same way tbh 
Tigris has changed its course,” alluding to the districts to the south ; 
and afterwards, *‘The inhabitants of these places (Esh Sherki and 
A1 Kab, villages of Katirbil, at present not identified, though close to 
Baghdad) have had a lawsuit with those on the eastern side (of the 
Tigris) on the subject of land recovered or lost by change of the bed, 
who are in possession of Rakkah-esh-Sheinasiyeh in the reign of A1 
Moktader, fi&c. dec. What well-informed men have deposed at this 
occasion, and what we have stated, are well-known facts at Baghdad. 
If the water changes its course in about thirty years, the seventh part 
of a mile, it will make nearly one mile in two hundred years; and if 
the water of a river retires from its original limit four hundred cubits, 
the place will be waste. Through these copses places are rendered 
uncultivated ; and, if the water finds a declivity, or descent, it widens, 
by its course and rapidity, the bed, as it c&rries the ground away to an 
immense distance; and, wherever it finds « wide and low place, 
it fills it and forms lakes, marshes, and lagunas. By these means 
places which have been cultivated become deserts, and those which 
were without cultivation become cultivated. Every body of common 
sense will understand and appreciate what we have said.” 

He continues: — “All historians, who possess just ideas respecting 
the history of the world and its kings, know that in the year in which 
the prophet of Gcd sent messengers to the Kesra,* and this was the 
seventh year after his flight from Mecca to Medineh, the Euphrates 
and^l'igris were so much swelled that they never had been so before ; 
the water made immense breaches and holes, which were greater than 
the canals ; and, as the canals could not hold the water, the dams and 
mounds gave way, and the water filled the lower country. The Persian 
king, Abrawiz (Khusrn Parviz), endeavoured to confine the waters 
again, repair the dams, and to open the trenches, but he was unable to 
control the river; it took its course towards the place where, in 
our time, are the marshes. The cultivations and fields were sub- 
merged, and whole districts were changed into marshes which are there 
at present, his exertions to stop it being inefficient. The Persians 
were soon afterwards occupied with the Arabic wars ; the water broke 
through its limits, and nobody could turn his mind to the reparation of 
the dams, so the marshes became wider and more extensive. 

** The whole extent of the marshes which the water occupies at pre- 
sent, A. H. 832, is above fifty Farsakhs (125 miles about) long and ai 


* The Sassanian kings of Persia. 
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ntany broad.* la the centre is a round plaoe in which tlie ground 
rises ; this is a city covered with water, and when the water is clear one 
may see at the bottom the ruins of buildings; some stones are still 
standing in their places, whilst others have fallen down. One may still 
trace the course of the buildings.” 

From this account of Masudi, the date of the irruption that destroyed 
the Katul, and changed the course of the Tigris to its present position, 
might be assigned to the era of Khusru Parviz. There is scarcely any 
doubt, however, but that it was in operation as a canal in the time of 
Matassem, the eighth Khalif of the Abbassin, or he would not have se« 
Icctcd its district for his new capital, erected at Samara, contiguous to 
the line of its course, and protected by the extended arms of the con- 
duit, from whence also it is presumed the restored city derived its 
water, as did the more ancicij^t Suinerc, which existed there in Julian’s 
day. It is not, however^ unlikely, that the severed portions, on the 
elevated soil around, continued to hold water by being dammed up, 
where wo sec the arms unite in the map, and where dam’s still exist in 
the bed. Viewed as deep trenches alone, they wore then still able to 
maintain a large population, and to irrigate as well the tract lying 
between them and the Tigris. 

From Manjur we traversed the country in a north-east direction to 
fix the arms of the canals that have been severed by the river from the 
Katul, and which I have noted in my journey of last year. In thirty- 
five minutes we came on a long duct called the Fjdeh, having several 
. others similar to it, all derived originally from the Katul al Kesrawi, 
now separated from them by the Tigris. They arc noted in the Ap- 
pendix, f and the lines they pursued over the country are also shown. 
Ruins of brick, pottery, and other remains arc strewed on every hand, 
showing that the space contained between the old bed of the Tigris 
to the west and the Katul al Kesrawi, now close on the other side of 
the Tigris to the east, was a densely populated region. The next day 
was devoted also to the examination of this canal, and to following up 
the canal *A1 Ejdeh,| which was the main branch or line to the east 
of Opis, and in determining the connection between them and the 
Katul conduit. To continue describing these, offering as they do so 
much sameness in detail, would be tedious in the extreme. With the 
exception, therefore, of recording that I was enabled to fix the site of 
another large town§ on the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris oti 
my way to Baghdad, T shall conclude with a general reference to the 

* The MAni)>Rdh Dhaliahwa Madim at Johir of Maaudtsaya, during the Khalifikt of liloa- 
wiy^ the State derived a revenue of fifteen millions of Dihrevis (jC3, 000,000) fliom the reeds 
alone, which grew spontaneously in the marslies, p. 256. 

t See Appendix Z. Appendix a, a. A, c, d,/. § .Appendix, under «. 
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map, and to the Appendix, where the obsemtions'made at the aeveral 
positions wiil be found, and on which the former was construeted. The 
dry beds of the artificiel aquedoots excavated in remote antiquity, in the 
map, are represented by well*defined black lines drawn over the face of 
the country where they are still traceable ; and the deserted channel 
of the Tigris and minor arms, which it must have ocoupied previous 
to its settling in its present position, are shown by shaded curvatures, 
such as those pertaining to natural streams ; while long*decayed towns 
are -enclosed in a broken red line. A knowledge of this in consider* 
ing the site of Opis will be necessary to prevent confusion ; the bearing 
in mind at the same time, that the recent or new course the Tigris' 
has followed is marked blue, as also are the canals at present dispensing 
water, will aid materially in the inquiry, for these must be regarded 
as non*existing when the brave “ ten thousand^ and their successors in 
arms traversed this region, the history of whici), whether derived from 
^sacred or profane writers, is in some measure elucidated by the research 
of individuals, however limited in knowledge or in qualifications. 
This indeed is my apology for having essayed the identification of the 
lost Opis, a city which has engaged the attention of our best geo* 
graphers, and well deserving of a place on our maps, for we may regard 
it as the primitive assembly house** of nations then far distant from 
each other, but connected, in very early times, by a commerce that, 
alike honourable to all, spread civilisation over the face of the globe, the 
blessings- of which England is now enjoying, and which she is endea- 
vouring in her turn to dispense by establishing, an “Opis” in the 
West, which, let us hope, in 1851, unlike its prototype on the banks of 
the Tigris, will prove the foundation of an intercourse' conducive to 
universal harmony and peace. War and its ravages are but too well 
depicted on the face of the country around this early emporium of our 
race ; and, with such examples before us, who can blame the vindica- 
tion of peace, or the advocates of an enlightened union between com- 
munities of men ? Let the dweller on the Thames, however humble or 
hard be his lot in life, turn aside from the contemplation ofitis dis- 
tresses but for a minute, and, ere be turns his thoughts (rom home, let 
him take a glance at the smoking cottages — hovels, if you will — and 
smiling fields around him, and then direct his eye to the banks of these 
classic streams, where a howling waste has succeeded a picture similar 
to the landscape before him. Before the ruin was accomplished, he 
will find, if he traces its history, that far greater miseries than his own 
were endured by Its people, and that the-horrors of war-— which, under 
a long term of peace, be has no idea of — led to the withering aspect 
which the features of the once smiling landscape at present beat. .The 
lovers of war and the agitators of the people should also cofiletoiplate 
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the scenes which are of every*day occurrence in the land I now write 
in, overrun as it is by the enemy of bis fellow*niao. The predatory 
Arab spares not the most needy,— compared to whom, the denizen of a 
workhouse and the Irish starveling may be termed happy,— but for 
ever prowls in search of booty of some sort, and to whom the wretched 
clothing of thb miserable wanderers around becomes an object of 
cupidity and plunder. Once witness of this anarchy and distress, the 
contemners of order and peace would not only bless the laws that 
protect them, but would appreciate the industry ^f all classes of men 
who are laudably striving to uphold the high position England has 
attained in the scale of nations ; while, at the same time, the Govern* 
ment and sympathizing community arc doing everything to alleviate 
want, — a privation as unheeded in this country as it is prominent. 

(Signed) Feux Jones. 

Baghdad; 15th September 1850. 


APPENDICES A to Z and « to /, 

Showing the observations and bearings made on the journey described 
in foregoing paper. The latter, when takch by tlie prismatic compass, 
have been reduced to the true pole by daily observations for variation. 
The latitudes were observed by an excellent sextant of Troughton’s, 
graduated to ten seconds, used with an artificial horizon ; and the 
angles determined in azimuth and horizontal arc by a couple of theo- 
dolites, one of ten inches, where great nicety was required ; the other of 
four inches! radius, which was carried throughout the journey. 


Appendix A, referred to at p. 225. 

Bearings true. 

Shrines at Kathcmein 117^30' 

Tomb of Zobeidc 136-30 

A grave on the canal called Abu Khandal (three quarters 

of a mile distant) 158*30 

Akr-Kuf, Babylonian (pile, portion of Median Wall ?). 241*30 
Direction of canal to south-east ' 148*00 

Appendix B, referred to at p. 225. 

Ahweyneh, 

Bearir^t true. 

Shrines at Kathemein 124t30' 

' Akr-Kuf ‘ 233*80 
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AprsiiDix C, referred to at p. 228. 

Serakha Ruin, 

Shrines at Kathemein ISl^SO' 

Akr-Kaf 229 00 

Appendix D, referred to at p. 228. 

Suk (the lower one). 

Shrines at Kathemein 136? 00' 

Akr-Kuf 224 00 

Appendix Kj referred to at p, 228. 

Branch canal from the Serakha. 

Shrines at Kathemein 140? 00' 

Akr-Kuf . .' 206-30 

Road back 112-00 

Appendix F, referred to at p. 229. 

Hummamat. 

Shrines at Kathemein 139?00' 

Akr-Kuf 1 198-00 

Tel Abdar (ancient), about a mile 'distant 245-00 

Appendix G, referred to at p. 229. 

The Upper Suk. 

Shrines at Kathemein 151?00' 

Akr-Kuf 198-45 

Khan Tarmiyeh 10-00 

Appendix H, referred to at pp. 229 and 231. 

Tel Goosh. 

Shrines at Kathemein 166? 40' 

Akr-Kuf r 205-40 

Khan Tarmiyeh 355-00 

Appendix I, referred to at p. 231. 

Rhan Tarmiyeh, or Suadiyeh. 

Sun’s mer. alt. 113* 22' 11' gave the latitude 33* 37' 02' 
north, Nitocris’ flags displayed in the Jedideh reach 

(bore true) ' 70*00' 

An'aitcient mound called Tel-Kir 211*66' 
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Appendix J, referred to at p. 234. 

On the high mounds of the Nathriyat canal by theodolite set 360* to 
the minaret in Sumeychch village, a tomb called Ibrahim being exactly 
in line with it. 


Deserted village east of Sumeycheh 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn tomb 

KofAli ^ 

Sheikh Jemeel, a tomb near the Tigris '. . . 

Extremes of the village Suadiyeh on the east bank of 

the Tigris (indifferent) 57*35' to 

Mounds in the Abu Sakher ruins (one mile distant) .. 

Tel Taaseh 

Khan Tarmiych doorway 

Direction of the Nathriyat canal for mill, then turning 

to the east'south'cast 

Sun’s altitude centre for azimuth 

Angle to sun’s centre for do 

Theodolite magnetic, showing north. 

Direction of canal coming from 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by compass 

Sun’s amplitude at set, by theodolite 

Making the variation of the road by compass . . . (west) 

and by the theodolite needle (west) 

The mound of Abu Sakher by a mcr. altitude of the 
sun on the following day, March 23rd, 1850 (being 
in latitude 33*42' 4' north) observed as 


8f56' 

16-24 

37-21 

56-22 

6200 

117-00 

138-10 

173-47 

168-00 
12-37 
271-02 
354-00 
336-00 
274-00 
279-36 
3 12 
243-30 


113-58-10 


Appendix K, referred to at p. 239. 

Kef AH, tomb in Akbara Sheikh Jemeel, a tomb near 
the west bank of the Tigris, having in one with it 


the date-groves of Suadiyeh 63t30' 

Mahomed Abul Husseyn, tomb 346-30 

Minaret in Sumeychch village 326*30 

Direction of the bed of the Shatayt for one mile and 

a half * 11*00 

Extremes of Mansuriyeh groves (c) 80* to 100-00 

The direction of the Shatayt bed to south 149*00 

WanCh. or Awaneh, ruin of....-..,.....:....,..,... 1<^*30 . 
.Station of last night on the Nathriyat 208*00 

Sheikh Ibrahim, tomb 255*00 
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Appendix L, referred to at p. 243. 

Station on the plain one mile true east of Samcycheh minaret ; 
the ♦ mer. alt. of a Canis Majoris was observed as 79* 18' 5' on the 
night of 23rd March, making the latitude of the village mosque (north) 
33“ 50' 48' 

* Appendix M, referred to at p. 243. 

True bearings'observcd from the minaret of Sumeycheh. 


Minaret of Beled village .' ! 336*15' 

Centre of straggling date>grovc NE. of it 343*00 

Tomb of Syed Mahomed 346-00 

Date-groves of Sindiyeh, just discernible 76*00 

Mahomed ab’l Hussey n tomb 114*00 

Kef Ali tomb 146*30 

Nathriyat and Sheikh Ibrahim tomb in line 172*00 


My station on the Katul, or Nahrvvan, where it is 
broken by the Tigris, and whose latitude is ascer- 
tained by means of many observations as 34” 00' 37' ; 
its chronometrical difference of longitude west of 
Baghdad being well fixed in three trials as 3' 45' . . 28*00 

The latitude of Sumeycheh minaret was found also by sun’s mcr. 
alt. on 24th March, as 33“ 50' 45' from ^ 114“ 29' 25' © alt. 


Appendix N, referred to at p. 246. 

Station on Hyr, tumulus. 

Sumeycheh minaret 192^30' 

Syed Mahomed tomb 336*15 

Appendix O, referred to at p. 248. 

On the tomb of Syed Mahomed. 

Minaret of Beled village 296t00' 

Syed Saadi, a tomb in the ruins of Harbch 262*00 

Syed Oharyb, a tomb on the W. bank of the Dijeil. . . 196*00 

Khan Mizrakji, on the east bank of the Tigris 205*00 

Malwiyeh, spiral tower 307‘30 

Khan Dholbiyeh 28*00 

Nitocris in the bight of Tigris leading to opening of 

Shatayt 77*30 

Sumeycheh minaret 166*00 

A high mound to the ESE. (afterwards found to be 

TelManjur) 132*80 

42 » 
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Appendix P, referred to at p. 249. 

A- branch of the Katul al Kesrawi, emanating from near the dam 
found in the bed of the Al Kaim branch of the old conduit. This 
station is a centre spot from which other canals diverge as follows, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Syed Mahomed 274?00' 

Snmeychch minaret (or due south) ISO'OO* 

No. 1, branch from which the others were supplied ; its 
connecting arm being on the opposite .bank of 
. the present Tigris (extends to clilfs of the river). 31*30 

No. 2, a canal 10 yards broad ditto 320*00 

No. 3, ditto ditto 255*00 

No. 4, ditto ditto ■ 186*30 

No. 5, ditto ditto (curving) 113*30 

Khan Dholdiyeh 344*30 

Nitocris* flags 296*00 

N.B. — The mouth of the Shatayt half way between this position and 
the place where the Nitocris is at anchor. 

Appendix Q, referred to at p. 250. 

Tel Aahr on the east bank of the ancient bed of the Tigris. 

Syed Mahomed tomb 23t30' 

Beled minaret 341*00 

Syed Saadi tomb in Harbeh 305*30 

Sumeycheh minaret 152*30 

Syed Gharyb tomb 186*30 

Appendix R, referred to at p. 251. 

Tomb of Syed Saadi in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh at Samara 318H)0' 

Khan Mizrakji 330*00 

Minaret of Harbeh, ruined 291*30 

Minaret of the modern Beled 41*30 

Khan Dholuiyeh 51*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb 81*30 

Appendix S, referred to at p. 256. 

Fallen minaret in the ruins of Harbeh. 

Malwiyeh 319t00' 

Khan Mizrakji 336*00^ 

Beled minaret 57*30 

Syed Mahomed tomb 86*30 

Syed Saadi tomb 111*00 

Syed Mabassin tomb, on the other side of the Dijeil. . 207*00 • 
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Appendix T, referred to at p. 257. 

Near the mounds of Jibbareh, just above the dry canal of A1 Allh. 


Khan Mizrakji : 18*00' 

Harbeh 13800 

Bcled' minaret 112'30 


Appendix U, referred to at p. 260 and 266. 

The bend of the Dijeil canal, where the ancient Ixhaki conduit is 
severed by it and where the nurt1i<east extreme of the Chali joins the 
west bank of the latter. Here, too, on the eastern side of the Dijeil the 
Al Alth and Mastansir ducts are led off, and Ferhatiyeh, another modern 
duct derived from the west bank of the Dijeil, is seen running parallel 
with the east bank of the old Izhaki whose direction is quite straight in 


a line of IdS^OO'. 

Khan Mizrakji 38D0' 

Direction of the Mastansir (irregular) 75*00 

Syed Saadi tomb 123*00 

Abul Mahassan tomb 155*00 

Malwiyeh 325*00 

Al Kaim tower 309*30 

Direction of the Chali or Sidd Nimrnd 206*00 


Appendix V, referred to at p. 262. 

Opening in the rampart Chali Balikh, leading to the valley which 
formerly received the water from its reservoir. 

Malwiyeh tower 339? 00' 

The continuation of the ridge on the opposite side. . . . 209*30 

Direction of canals on either side of the valley. | 

i 2nd 170*00 

Appendix W, referred to at p. 272. 

At the position of a bridge across a canal from the Kalul al Kesrawi 


which watered the town north of Tel Aabr. 

Direction of the canal 145?00' 

Tel Aabr 179*00 

Syed Mahomed 36*00 

Syed Saadi 290*00 

Appendix X, referred to at p. 272. 
ff Te/ DAo/ioft, “gold mound.” 

Syed Mahomed 350 00^ 

Syed Saadi 290*00 

Tel Aabr 263*00 
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Appendix Y, referred to at p. 272.- 
The high mound of Manjur. 

Syed Mahomed * 308?30' 

Syed Saadi 286*30 

Flag on the Nahrwan or Katul al Kcarawi 46*30 

Another mound, a portion of the wall of the old city . . 76*30 

Sumeychch minaret 191*00 

Another mouiid, part of the wall of the old city 26*00 

And at this mo.und were observed the following : — 

Flag on Nahrwan 65*00 

Sj'ed Mahomed 286*15 

And the mound noted as, 76® 30' from the high mound of Manjur, 
nearly in line Abu’l Ilassan. 

On another portion of the wall of the city of Manjur : — 

Manjur, or high mound 186t30' 

Syed Mahomed 284*00 

In the valley formed by the Atheim in a very early period, just west 
of Manjur mounds. 

Mound on which the above bearings wore taken 39^00' 

Maujur 166*30 

On another mound forming a portion of the old wall of the city of 
Manjur : — 

Nahrwan flag 48^30' 

Mound of yesterday 325*00 

Manjur , 221*00 

Mound taken from Manjur 193 00 

Appendix Z, referred to at p. 290. 

Various stations on the Ejdah and neighbouring canals ; the former 
a great arm which emanated from the Katul al Kesrawi about a mite 
west of the valley of the Atheim. 

Nahrwan flag 57^00' 

Direction of canal to where severed by the Tigris .... 336*30 
Ditto in its course to Ejdah ; high mound of ruins. 160*00 

Syed Mahomed 270*00 

On canal next cast of the Ejdah duct, 50 yards broad ; its cotvse 
325® and 139* opposite. 

On second canal east of Ejdah. 

Syed Mahopacd \ ....... . 266* 30' 
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Mouth of the Atheim river 380^00' 

Nahrwan flag 58*30 

Direction of canal to SB 170*00 

On the Ejdah canal where it is severed from the Katnl by the Tigris ; 
its breadth about 60 yards. 

Nahrwan flag 73*00^ 

Syed Mahomed ? 264*00 

Dholoiyeh Khan 303*00 

End of Hawi 81*00 

Direction to canal to station on it of yesterday 160*00 

On another large mound of ruins for which the guide has no name, 
one mile (?) east of Manjur or Opis. 

Nahrwan flag 36^30' 

Syed Mahomed 288*30 

Another mound of ruins distant half a mile 1*00 

Another large heap of mounds distant three quarters 

of a mile. 189-00 

Al Ejdah canal mounds 136-15 

On the mounds of Al Ejdah canal, where an ancient city of great 
extent formerly stood. 

Direction of Al Ejdah canal from this to the Tigris . . 350? 00' 

Direction from this position 148-00 

Nahrwan flag 11*00 

Syed Mahomed 296-00 

Minaret of Sumeyebeh 220-00 

Our position this evening on the Tigri.s 56-00 

ft 

Appendix a, referred to at p. 290. 

On canal to east oi Ejdah. Tigris cliff half a mile north of position, 
and the Katul formerly ran where the Tigris now flows.' 

Flag on Nahrwan 329?00' 

Direction of the canal, back and on 337*00 & 158-00 

Sumeychch minaret 225 00 

Syed Mahomed 281 00 

Another long canal running here parallel to this, about hal-f a mile 
to the south. 

Appendix a, referred to at p. 293. 

On the canal specified in last line. 

Sumeycheh minaret 230?30' 

Nahrwan flag. 335*00 
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Direction back and on 339*00 6c 163*00^ 

Extensive ruins a quarter of a mile south-west of this. 


Appendix referred to at p. 29p. 

On a canal which the guide calls Aghab^ branch of Katul. 

Sindiyeli village 46?00' 

Extremes of Saadiyeh groves (c) 87*00 to 124*00 

Some high mounds with a dry canal, formerly led from 

Katul to this spot 101*00 

Sheikh Jemyl, the canal curving to the right of the tomb. 200*00 
Sumeycheh minaret 273 00' 


Appendix c, referred to at p. 29(0. 
At Sheikn Jcmyl^ a modern tomb. 


Kef Ali in the ruins of Akbara 243?00^ 

Sumeycheh minaret 291*00 

Sindiych 3800 

Extremes of Saadiyeh (c) 51*00 to 67*00 

Extremes of Mansuriych (c) 129*00 to 152*00 


Appendix rf, referred to at p, 290. 

At the Tarmiych canals. Old ducts iiow seen to correspond with 
those on the opposite side of the Tigris ; branches or derivatives of the 
great Katul called Tarmiyeh, because a modern cut leads the Tigris 
when high into the Tarmiyeh lake. Another name is Chil. 


Sindiych and islet of Mansuriyeli in one 25-00' 

Also the Saadiyeh (west end) grove 28*00 

Sheikh Jemyl, modern tomb .♦. 339*00 

Kef Ali 

Direction of these ducts 263*00 


^Another running in the same direction a quarter of a mile north. 
Appendix c, referred to at p. 290. 

The ruined city of Al Bmara on the left bank of the old bed of the 
Tigris; a large town, having a citadel and outer rampart surrounding it. 
Bed of the river deep and well marked, full of grass and cultivations, 
the produce of the spring rains. This city is mentioned in the Kitab al 
Akalirn. Beyond this notice I can find no clue to its history. Ruined 


material on every hand. ^ 

Kef Ali 321?20' 

Sheikh Jemyl, with the curve of the old bed of the 
Tigris and boundary of the ruined city in one 13*30 
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Khan Tarmiyeh 203!00' 

Extremes of Howoysh and D^IdKleh (c) 121‘00 to 101*38 

Small clump, Howeyreh : 88*30 

Extremes of MaSsuriyeh (c) 51*00 to 36*00 


Appendix /, referred to at p. 290. 


At a centre spot where ancient canais diverge, called the Medoad, 
also led originally from the Katul al Kesrawi. 

Direction of its source 24^00' 

KhanJedideh 120*00 

Extremes of Howeysh trees (c) 78*00 to 69*00 

Howeyreh clump 63*00 

Tarmiyeh Khan 219*00 

Kathemein Domes, due south, indistinct. 

(Signed) Felix Jones. 
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Brief' OhservatioM^ farming an Appendix to tlue Map of Baghdad, 
hy Felix Jones, Commander Indian Naog, and Surveyor in 
Mesopotamia. 

% 

TiiR present Map represents the groand^plan of a city once as cele> 
brated as any in the universe. A hopeless decay during six centuries, 
in which it has been contended for and held by many conquerors, has 
yet failed in ruining it altogether, though its attenuated state at the 
present day serves to show the original vigour of its constitution, 
when founded by A1 Mansur, eleven centuries ago. For five hundred 
years it was the abode of the Abbasside Khalifs, and, with more or less 
interruption, the seat of empire of the world. 

To the antiquarian and general scholar the site possesses various 
attractions ; for, degraded as it is, Baghdad is still the representative of 
those great capitals which flourished in antiquity and which are inti- 
mately blended with sacred and profane writings, as well as connected 
with the early spread of Christianity itself. After the total destruction 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, where the episcopal chairs had been estab- 
lished by the first missionary fathers, the eastern metropolitans have 
been invested here, and the title of Bishop of Babylon still pertains to 
the archiepiscopal see, at present more respected in the title than 
honoured in anything else ; and though the Khalif A1 Mansur is name^ 
by all writers as the founder of Baghdad, there is little doubt, from 
existing remains, but that a Babylonian city occupied the spot long 
before the establishment of the Khalifate on the soil. 

I shall not stop to dwell on its history, nor detail the motives of 
Mansur for fixing on a new locality to establish his House.'* Such, 
Indeed was the custom among barbarian conquerors from antiquity 
to the present time. It appears that the western side of the Tigris wdfe. 
the chosen site for the original Baghdad ; the larger portion of the town 
now to the east of the river having risen from a military position, and 
enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the population, al 
individual families seftled from nomade life," or as immigrants from 
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more distant placef. The new city was added to also by the reimtants 
^ still lingering around the ruins of Ctesiphon and Seleucia ; and, with 
captives and others, either brought or invited from lands over which 
the early Khaiifs extended their arms, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon the 
masses that comprised its population in its more prosperous periods, 
though there is great discrepancy in enumeration. At the funeral 
of Ibn Hanbal,* a much-venerated Mahomedan sage, who died at 
Baghdad in a. d. 855, we are told eight hundred thousand men and 
* sixty thousand women formed a procession to his grave, and that 
near twenty thousand infidels became converts to Mahomedanism on 
the day of his death. With every allowance for exaggeration, 
both in respect to this statement, and to the number of three hundred 
and sixty baths mentioned as being requisite to the purifications of 
its inhabitants by^other authors, f we must admit the fact of its multi- 
tudes in a great degree ; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are with the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in favour 
of its truth. The myriads that were slain too after the sack of Baghdad 
by Halaku in a. d. 1257, and by Timour-lenk (Tamerlane) in a. d. 1400, 
incredible as the accounts are, show how prolific the numbers were ; 
the former, by the smallest accounts, having massacred in cold blood 
three hundred thousand of the defenders of the city ; while the latter 
erected beyond the gates, as a trophy of his prowess, a couple of 
pyramids which were constructed of the heads of ninety thousand of 
its most influential people. At the present time the census is about 
sixty thousand, having in the last thirty years dwindled from one hun- 
dred thousand to this amount from various causes, the chief of which 
being a great plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the 
forms of mal-administration by Buccessive rapacious governors. 

Designed in a. h. 145, | the city soon rose to magnificence, and per- 
haps attained to its greatest splendour dtiring the reigns of Haroun-ar- 
^lashid and his immediate successors. The wealth of the world 
appears indeed at one time to have been centred on this spot ; manufac- 
tures, commerce, sciences, arts, all flourished under the fostering care 
of many of the>Khaiifs, particularly under that of A1 Mamun, in whose 
reign the first great arc of the meridian was measured in' Mesopotamia. 
Colleges and schools were founded and endowed, and the liberal and 
abstruse sciences were cultivated with enthusiasm and success. Its 
artisans were celebrated also in the age they lived in ; so much so, that 
an ingenious Clepsydra, or water-clock, originally devised in Greece 

* Befarto die funab Abulfede, and D’Herbelot’a History of the Mabomedaiia. 
t,6ee tbedMldii Baghdad, and a work called the Kharidet al Ajaib on thii enlyeet. . 

iA.nl76S: ’ . ' . 
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or Ronie^'*^ issaed from its workshops, and was deemed, as we have 
read in the history of some one of the Khalifs, a present worthy of the 
acceptance of a king of France. The splendour of the court at 
Bbagdad in those days excelled anything that was known. It is true 
it^was a display of barbaric magnificence, but the usages of the age 
mast be con^^idered in contemplating it. In the annaU of Abulfeda 
we are treated with the programme of the pomp exhibited in the court 
of the Khalif Al Moktadar on the reception of an ambassador from 
Greece. The army was drawn up to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Khalif himself, surrounded by his chief 
ministers and favourite slaves covered with gold and jewels, resem^ 
bled a planet amid a galaxy of stars. Eunuchs, black and white, with 
inferior officers to the amount of eight thousand, served as a foil to 
these gems. Silk and gold -embroidered tapestry, numbering thirty- 
eight thousand pieces, ornamented the palace walls, and on a curious 
tree of gold and silver were perched a variety of birds whose move- 
ments and notes were regulated by machinery. Twenty-two thousand 
carpets covered the floors, and a variety of vessels, each splendidly 
decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before the windows 
of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of their keepers lent a 
contrast to the glittering scene.f 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and philosophers; and 
in their libraries were stored a vast number of books, all manuscripts, 
for printing was not then invented. We may judge of their amount, 
when it is related that a doctor declined the invitation of a Saltan of 
Bokhara, because his books alone would have required four hundred 
camels for their transport. 

Money too must have been alike plentiful in its treasuries. The 
founder of Baghdad, Al Mansur, is reported to have left at his death 
about thirty millions sterling. His son expended three millions in a 
single pilgrimage to Mecca; and we read of a Vizier having founded a 
College at the charge of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, endow- 
ing it at the same time with an annual ^iiHn equivalent to seven 
thousand pounds. What, then, must have been the revenue which 
admitted of such a drain on the coffers of Baghdad ? We learn from a 
financial document, drawn up by one Ahmed ibn Mahomed during the 
reign of the Khalif Al Mamun, that from the various tributes received 
in specie and kind, it amounted to about 56,000,000 sterling. Asa 
dependency of Turkeys in 1854 its revenue is under dE 350,000. 

Nothing strikes more forcibly than comparisons, and here is one 

* I hsvs heard this queetioned, and the honoar of the invention accorded^ Baghdj^* 

t The glowing dsecriptigne in the Arabian Nighti of the splendour of the court and other 
scenes in Baghdad are ihiniliar to us all. They are doubtless much exaggerated, but still im- 
press US with an Ikea of display in accordance with the wealth of its people. 
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exhibiting a lamentable contrast between splendour and poverty. An 
abundance of riches, acquired by the strong arm and abstemious hRblts 
of the early Arab conquerors, soon led to luxury and effeminacy. ' The 
hand of Harnn>ar*Ra8bld, which subscribed the letter to the Emperoir 
Nicephorus, calling him a “Roman dog,” was capable of action in' sup* 
port of the insulting speech, but the inflated language of the later 
Khalifa' derived no weight from the listless character of, their lives. 
Isolated from their subjects by pretended sanctity of person, they passed 
their days in the seclusion of the Harem, while factions were struggling 
in the city, abetted by traitors beyond the walls and rebellions in the 
provinces at a distance. Thus the Seljnk princes diminished the autho- 
rity of theKhalifs, and paved the way tor the advance of the Tartar hordes 
under Halaku at a subsequent date. His victory sealed the fate of 
Baghdad and the Khalifate in a. h. 656;* and A1 Mostassem, the la^tof 
the long dynasty of the Abbassides, he whose vanity led him to conceal 
himself from the gaze of his subjects by a veil, was dragged through the 
city, sewn up in a fell, at the heels of the enemy’s horse. It became 
subsequently the prey of various parlies until Timonr-lehk made his 
famous descents upon it in a. h. 795 and 803,t on both which occasions 
he took it, but restored it (after the massacre of vast numbers) to Sultan 
Ahmed, who was, however, chased from it again by Miram Shah the 
son of Timour-lenk. Then the factions, or tribes denominated Ak 
Koyunlu and Kara Koyunlu, or “White and Black Sheep,” held it suc- 
cessively until A. H. 914,^ when the city was seized by Shah Ismail Sufi, 
the Persian king ; but so renowned a spot could not be left without 
contention, and we accordingly find both Persians and Turks struggling 
for it with various successes in many bloody wars of the day. The 
Turkish Sultan, Sulitnan I., at length acquired possession, in a. h. 941 
(a. d. 1534), from the Persians, but it was recovered by them in the reign 
of Shah Abbas the Great, and remained a dependency of that king- 
dom until Murad IV. besieged it in person, and made himself master of 
it in A. D. 1638. The Turks have held Baghdad since that time, though 
Nadir Shah attempted to capture it in the first part of the last, as did 
Mahomed Ali Mirza, Prince of Kermanshah, in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. No wonder, then, if we see only the skeleton of its 
former self, especially when we consider that inward cotruption has 
materially aided in the destruction of the carcase, and, notwithstanding 
its' whitening bones, there are yet vigilant hawks abroad. 

In the pages of Niebhur, Buckingham, and Frazer, the enrions will 
find ample descriptions of its condition, both political and social, in'the 
past and preijent centuries. - I shall therefore confine myself to tbttfiact 
of its ’ beaiflng - now but a threadbare reseMblance to the impqvtt^shed 
* A. D. 1267. t A. D. 1392 and 1400. t a. m 150^.', ‘ ' 
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pictures they have drawn; for a general but certain deterioration 
since their day is apparent in the city, as well as -in the provinces 
of Irak, of which it is the capital/ By some singular fatuity it has 
received and stiii bolds the title of Dar>a8-8ellani, equivalent 

to ipnvomKu, ot ‘'abode of peace.” Others entitle it Medineht 

al Kholafa, the “city of the Khalifs,” in addition to its name of 
Baghdad. Many vague tales, which I will not transcribe, are related 
by oriental writers in the Tarikhi Baghdad, and other works of the day 
on the origin of this name; but we learn that that part of the city west 
of the Tigris was known also as Kerkh ^ name merely implying a 
“pleasant habitation,” and that Resafeh* '^ras an extensive 
suburb of the city extending to Kilwatha, identical with the modern 
Oerareh. In its flourishing period under the Khalifs, the suburbs and 
gardens for miles around derived their water, though washed by the 
Tigris, from the great Nahrwan canal ; a work originating in remote 
antiquity, but restored under the vigorous administration of the early 
Khalifs. I have given a full description of this great aqueduct in a 
former paper, which will be found in the Transactions of the Geogra* 
phical Society of Bombay. 

The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres ; the eastern portion of the city 
extending over Eve hundred and ninety-one, and the western over one 
hundred and forty-six acres. The singular alignments of the walls will 
be best seen from the plan. They are very irregular, and seem to have 
been constructed on no systematic plan, but to have been drawn around 
the various groups of buildings as they then stood. I have not been 
able to learn in whose reign they were first designed,' but, powerful 
as the earlier Khalifs were, we may presume that no invasion was 
feared in a city whose monarchs governed from the Oxus to Gibraltar. 
The glory of Greece had set, and that of Rome was so declined as to offer 
but feeble and distant menace to those who had overrun kingdoms, and 
whose hordes were yet united, either for the dissemination of the faith 
or fur the punishment of infidels. The vast armies that acknowledged 
and proclaimed the supremacy of the Khalif of Baghdad in every direc- 
tion were, indeed, sufficient guarantees for the safety of the “ City of 
peace and we may presume, therefore, that Baghdad, whatever 
inward defences it may have had against a turbulent townspeople,! 
remained for a period ungirt by a wall. The excitement of conquest 
ovqjf^ discord prevailed among leaders who set themselves up in oppo- 

'This wii drat peopled by Mehdi> the son and successor of Al Mansur, g 
• t'Matasim the eighth Khalif, quitted Baghdad, and made Samara into a capital, 

where he and a few of his euooessors resided for a time on account of the refractory disposition^ 
of the inhabitants. 
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sition to sovereign authority ; particularly vrhen the Kbalifs no longer 
led in person, but, revelling in sloth and effeminate pleasures, wanted 
the energy to repel disorders both at home and abroad. From a 6ne 
Arabic inscription in relief on a scroll«border around the tower of the 
Talismanic gate we gather that that portion of it at least was 

built in A..H. 618, at the beginning of the thirteenth century of Christ, 
by the Khalif Abul Abbas*an*Nasred*din. This is a fine specimen of 
Saracenic brickwork ; and, if we except the holes made in it by artillery 
during some sieges) it looks as fresh as if it were but a recent work. 
In all probability it is of later construction than many parts of the 
foundations of the wall, for they bear the impress of age, and exhibit, 
moreover, the open brick and mortar work peculiar to the older Masan* 
nebs.* The foundation of the Baghdad walls may, therefore, date 
from the third century of the Hejireh, when alarms were first expe« 
rienced from without. f The decline of the place is well marked on 
the face of them, for we observe all shades of patchwork during 
successive centuries, even to the' “ wattle and dab” embankments, 
hastily thrown up as stop-gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the au- 
thorities have been too poor to give a tiiore substantial repair. It has 
ten round towers, half enclosed within the outer wall, which, where 
they are situated, forms a semi-Iune around them. These are solid 
constructions of brick with embrasures, and some few cannon on each, 
the numbers of which are represented on the map.^ Many of these are 
of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine specimens in copper and 
brass of the ornamented guns such as were cast in the flourishing 
periods of the Turkish empire. Most of them were cast in Baghdad, 
which cannot now boast of a foundry capable of making a small ordi- 
nary cannon. There are some iron pieces of various nations, brought, 
doubtless, by the Tigris from Basreh, where they have been procured 
from foreign ships. Most of the pieces arc sadly honeycombed, and 
their enormous vents show they have had much use in their day. 
Little damage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they 
are in carriages; some of them even lying -on the platform -without any 
at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper and brass 
money; but the difficulty is, how to break them op for coining; and 
to remove them bodily, with Baghdad men and appliances, seems to 

* A name applied to labstantial embankmenta of matoniy, built principally u water 
defeneea, on which the fwtificatione are raised. 

t In the Nushat al Onlnb of Abdallah Ifastafi we read of s wall of lime and kila-bnmt 
bricks, surrounded by u ditch, having been erected by Hustadhir Billah, the eighteenth Khalif, 
in about a. h. 3(1[1, or a. d. 913.' 

-J Thus, ill ill ill- ill “cannon.” 
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be out of the question. Many date their construction from two centu- 
ries back. The wall itself rises from a fosse originally about eighteen 
feet deep to the same height above the plane beyond. 

A strong embankment girts the ditch on the outside; and situated at 
irregular intervals between the round towers are buttresses^ or half 
bastions of unequal dimensions, to give strength to the escarpe or 
rivitement of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, loop-holed for musketry. On the inside, this wall 
is exposed only for thirteen feet, the rest being concealed by a thick 
rampart of earth, which^ strengthens it and serves at the same time to 
protect the enceinte from inundations of the river, which fill the moat 
and press hard upon the fortifications. The wall aflbrds some shelter 
to its defenders by being poorly arched, somewhat, in the form of case- 
mates ; over these is a roadway a few feet broad ; the top of the wall, 
which is embattled, acting as a parapet above it. Four gates, with 
solid bridges* over the ditch, originally led to the plains beyond. 
Three only are now open, namely the north-west one, or Bab al Moad- 
hemjfthe south-east one, or Bab-as-Sherki and the middle 

gate .Bab al Wastani ; the Bab al Telism, before mentioned,^ 

having been closed according to custom, since the Sultan Murad IV. 
issued from it on his departure for Constantinople after capturing the 
city from the Persians. The circuit of the eastern fortifications, includ- 
ing the river face, is ten thousand six hundred yards, that of the west 
being five thousand eight hundred yards; making an entire length of 
sixteen thousand four hundred yards of wall, an extent of brick work 
equal to nine miles and two and a quarter furlongs nearly of English 
statute measure. § Such, however, is its state, that it offers scarcely any 
impediment to a well-appointed force, as a breach could be effected any- 
where in a few minutes’ cannonade ; and the numerical strength of the 
garrison and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 

* In execrable repair. 

t Named thus from facing the village of Moadhem, the burial-place of a popular Sunni law- 
giver and saint, bearing that title, which signifies honoured.” 

X Page 309. 

§ The walls said to have been built by the Khalif Mustadhir Billsh are said to have been 
respectively for both portions of the city as follows : — 

Kami. 

East side 18,000 

West side 12.000 

Total Kama. . . . 30,000 

quantity, if the Kam is universally regarded as a fathom, exceeds the real length of the 
l>y three-fourths of the number. It is either a gross exaggeration of Hamdallah Mus- 
Uht or an error in his mistaking the Kam, or fathom, for the Draa, or cubit of seventeen or 
eighteen inches. The latter^ more generally used by orientals in masonic measurements, wilt 
about agree with modem observation. 
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eovering the defences, if threatened in more points than one. On the 
river face the town is quite open ; and, with small steamers, or gun* 
boats, judiciously anchored so as to command the Shcriahs, or landing* 
places, an invading force might take possession of the place, either 
through the windows or balconies of the houses, or by a deliberate 
inarch through the open streets. 'The citadel offers only the same 
defences as the town. 

The interior arrangements of the town, with a notice of its most pro* 
minent public buildings, will be best seen from the following tabulated 
form explanatory of the map. The bazars offer nothing beyond the 
ordinary assemblage of men and goods pertaining to most eastern 
bazars. They have been described by many travellers at various times 
when they were in a inore flourishing condition. The streets are of the 
same narrow and confined form as other Asiatic cities; and a wander 
through them, if we except a few of the mosques and «^hrines,* affords a 
view only of blank brick walls, with abutting balconies, closed or 
partially screened from a too prying curio<^ity. The interior of many 
of the older hou^^es will, however, repay a visit, for they are handsomely 
ornamented with glas<, and the walls arc often embellished with ara* 
besque scrolls and verses from the Koran, or with couplets from favourite 
poets in both Persian and Arabic characters. They are, too, comfort*^ 
ably fitted up within during winter time, while the summer vaults, or 
Sirdabs, under ground, are unique residences, as necessary to the climate 
as they are curious to the stranger in tlie^c parts. 

The nine views of Baghdad which now follow arc kindly furnished 
me by Dr. Hyslop. They are photographs of his own taking, quite 
true, though somewhat indisiinct owing to deterioration of the col- 
lodion. 

* Some of these arc really fine sfructurcs, and give to Baghdad the tone and character which 
generally pervade our idc.is of an oi lent U city In addition to this, many shiiues within the 
town are held m great veneration by Mahomedan sectaries; nndtlic political importance of the 
country is greatly enhanced b\ similar erections in the districts a Ijoming the capital. I may 
instance Kathemein, Samara, Kerbela, and Nnjiif, as towns which must ever attract the naticmid 
capidiQr of Shiah Governments, as u ell as attach themselves to the rcLgious fervour of their 
people. 
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DiHjwsition of the East portion of the Town. 


Quarter 

or 

Parish. 

Public Builclin{?s and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 

1 


Jama Suk al Ghazil.. . 

The most ancient 

mosque in the city. 
Built by order of the 
Khalif MostansirBil- 
lah in a. h. 633. The 
minaret now remains 
only. 



Suk al Ghazil 

Thread market. 

I 

JS 

O 

lyij 

4A.k J!_;^ ojie 

Aked Uijcilawin . . . . 

♦ 

# 

Aked llafrchchiyeli 

Aked is a term sig- 
nifying a group or 
knot of houses be- 
tween two streets. 

9 

i>Afi 

Aked Shislirch(!hiych. 


f/2 

AXm>xiS dAfi 

Aked Keiiisch. 


Id 

^jyo ARC 

Aked Mazrakchi. 


1 , 

aj tiSLfi 

Aked Kulkhancli. 


. * 

o 

' ^ Uj 

Aked Teiianir. 



j 

Aked Dekot Samur. 




Kahwet el Agha. .... 

Coffee house. 


ij\fi ixap 

i 

Aked Alooet el Miikha- 
[der. 

' 

.2J 

^ULm OAt- 

Aked Sekaki. 


Uahalet Ras al Kei 
or Gerejeh 

(X^ 

jj\£ aRc 

Aked Khaseki. 

Jama el Khaseki 

Aked Gaour. 

Mosque said to have 
been an old Christian 
church ; built A. H. 
1094. 

'1 "" 
oi 

1 arc 

Aked el Kasif. 



O'JJ 

Aked Rawak. 
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& 

Public Building'S and Groups of Houses 
included 'within. 

Remarks. 

•s 

1 - 

4y^t ABl 

- Aked Haji Amin. 



' Aked Hamam Ilyder. 



1 

► Aked Jenabiyin. 


« S *5 

£ 

T 

^ jUJ 1 

> iuC OAc 

* Aked el Amar. 

Aked Tekeyet el lied wi 


1. 

c4 

✓ * Wi . - 

jbfti 

‘ Aked Dhaiyek. 


6 


Aked Abu Yakub. 



^ILLm 

Jama Sultan li.' . . , . 

Mosque of Syud Sultan 




Ali ; rebuilt by Ibra- 
him Pacha in a . ir. 




lOy.’l; but the tomb 

i 


Aked Jamus. 

existed there previ- 
ously. 

!■ 


C5^ « ^ 

Takieh Kazrch Ali. 


i 

1 is^ ^UsJLm oj^ 1 

Aked Syud Sultan 
Ali. 



^vah oii^ 

Aked Seba Tlekar. 

tH 

1 


Kaliwct Musjed ...... 

Coffee house. 


(jUa) 

Jama ilaji Nainan. 


1. 


Bakchclli Khawet . • • . 

Coffee house. 

OQ 

•4iA 

«»a* 

Aked Ajiliyin. 


OS 

•a 

JAP 

Aked Katerkhaneh. 


s 

1 

CO 

6 

jJsU 

Kahweh Katerkhaneh. < 

Coffee house. 


Suk Katerkhaneh. «... ] 

Bazar. 

sz: 


Kahweh Dhiab i 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet um Nakhleh. 

Ditto. 

No. 4. 

Sj (kor^f difi 1 

&ked el Hattabeh. 
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Public Buildings nnd Groups of Houses 
included within. 



Aked Semikeh. 



AkcdGumcsk Disgiyin 


J^<i\ ^SLS. 

Aked el Giaur. 


u^j' Aa* 

Aked Aoubenji. 



Aked el Atatir. 



The quarter of the Jews 
‘ with principal Syna- 
gogue. 



Jama Gambar Ali. 



Kahwct Ismail Kihayeh 

Coffee house. 

cw><i 

Kahwet^el Wakcf .... 

Ditto. 

OJJ Al^ gjjfJ 

Kahwet Takhtubend . . 

Ditto. 

|.Ua. 

Hamam Gambar Ali.. 

Bath. 


Aked Bab Segbireh. 


oiii 

Aked Musjcd Abdul 
Ghani. 



Aked Hamam. 


AUiA^ OJ^ OAfr 

Aked Syud Abdullah. 

1 

JAa 

Aked Takyeh. 



Aked Fcrasheh. 


OAc 

Aked Dhaiyek. 


4>«Vl <>.Sc 

Aked el Yahud. 



Aked Nejajir. 


A&. 

Aked el Khubabiz. 



Aked el Kelugh. 



Jama Merjaniyeh .... 

Mosque ; built by Mer« 
jan ibn Abdullah ibn 
Abderrahman as Sul- 



tan al Ool Khanifik. a. 
768.* 


Remarks. 


♦ A. 1356-57- 






PROYIKCB OF OAOHDAD. 


8t8 


i 

Public Buildings nnd Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 

No. 7. 


Khan el Meijaniyeh(o) 

Khan ; attached to the 
mosque. 

No. 8. 

VI 

Kahwet el Aourtmeh. . 

Coffee house. 



Khan el Aourtmeh. • • • 

The enclosed Khan, an 
ancient edifice of pe- 
culiar Saracenic con- 
struction, with vaulted 
roof, hence its name. 
It is said to have been 
an ancient Christian 
church, but I doubt 
it, and believe it to be 
connected with the 
mosque of Merjanieh 
originally from its be- 
ing entailed proper^ 
of that stiucture. U 
bears the date of H. 
758 * 



.Aked Heider Khanch. 


1 


Aked Jama. 


a 

S ^ 

djfj 

o£fi 

Jama Dawud Pacha • . 

Aked Shaftali. 

Mosque of the Heider 
Kiianeli ; built a. r. 
1243t by Dawud 
[Pacha. 

4 

oap 

Aked Khushalat. 


•s ^ 


Aked Imish. 


ei 

ij^ 

Kahwet Bezareh • • • • 

Coffee house. 


Kaliwet Jfasaan • . . ^ r > 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6 

K 

Kahwet Gambatli • • • . 



Kahwet Imish 

Ditto. 

No. 10. 


Jama Ahtued Kebya. . 

Mosqne,buiItA.H.12I I;;]; 
a veiy handsome eit- 
amelled dome. The 
tents of the Meidar 
bazars are all bequests 
to this mosque. 


* A.^. 1366^7. t A. B. 1827. } A. o. 1796. 
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MEMOIR OR THE 


Quarter. 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 

a 

(f) o 

§ i 

W ^ 

A 

ImU 

oJU 

Jama Hussein Pacha. 

Aked el Jama. 

Mosque in ruins now. 
A. H. 723* is the date 
of its erection. 

1 ^ 

[p\ ^slc> 

Aked Mussafer Agha. 



sC 


Aked Bab Saghireh. 



1 

l-N 'f? 

1 

Aked Mumcki Khelil. 



- % 
6 ^ 


Aked Serwaii Bashi. 





Aked Jebechi. 





Aked Dabat. ^ 

> 

a 



Aked Tak Abu Sellal. 




jj^V (>ap 

Aked Khan Lawend. 


ea 

^ . 
ctt o 


ajUi txftp 

Aked Tebaneh. 


V J 

bS 

5 

jjf J Co oij aidr* 

jji^ 

1 famanri Aifan ....... 

Bath. 

Id 

*s.s 

It 

il 

1 

Kahwet Takhtahbend- 
mal Abu Asfur 

Coffee house. 


jJti aa* 

aUfo^ ixiip 

Aked Dukan Shelal. 

Aked Syud Abdullah. 


S 2 

0) 9 


JLoiJf 

Jama, el Fadel ...... 

Mosque ; built 
A. H. Il97tby 
Snliman Pacha 
and richly en- 
dowed. 


i 

1. 

o 



^iWjf !>«&( ij^s 

Kahwet Ahmed EfTendi 

Coffee house. 

il 


dk3jJ\ 

Kahwet el Wakef • • . . 

Ditto. 



^lar^f i>Afi 

Aked el Jama. 



djlJ g^§s 

Aked Jebechi. 

Kahwet Tebaneh 

Coffee house. / 

*83 

H S 

.,Avv ■’ 



- 



Uyt 

Jama Bab el Agha . . 

Mosque. 




Aked Deeht. 




* A. D. 1323. 


t A D. 1782. 





PROVllfCa OF BAGHDAD. 919 



Public BuildiogB and Groups of Houses 
included within. 

Remarks. 



Kahwet Seghireh . . • . 

Coflee house. 

••3 

i. 

Ujft v^b 

Aked Bab el Agha. 


J* 

•3* 

Aj jIp 0^ 

Aked Aliviyeh. 


•w' 

JS 

bO 

W9 

Kahwet Perwazi . • . . 

Codec house. 

< 


Suk lladadiyin 

Bazar of blacksmiths. 

4^ 

'S 


Aked Dhaiyck. 


0) 

AX*^| fj 

Suk Askechieh 

Bazar. 

13 

■§ 

|*U^ 

^amam Penja Ali . • . . 

Bath. 

1 


Aked Sefafir. 


CO 

Icjll ujboj^ 

Suk Bab el Aghd • . . • 

Bazar. 

d 

12; 

Ax>jhCc jjUa/o 4 >Ap 

Aked Menaret Mak- 
tumeh. 




Aked el Aakuliyeh .... 

There is a mosque in 
this quarter named 
Jama el Aakuliyeh, of 

I* 

^JUMSk j 


date A. H. 1095.* 

•0 

Aked Zerak Hussein. I 


*£] 

a> 

>» 

•jj 

(3lU} 0^ 

Aked el Tak. 


' ^ 
iS 

Al^t ^ 

Aked Malimud Usteh. 


<i 

•S 


Aked el Sekhcr. 




Aked Rubiyai. 


1 


Aked Abu Dabes. 



IlaiDam Kichechieh • . 

Bath. 

i 

iy>? 

Kahwet Kichechieh .. 

Coffee house. 

No. 16. 

aU^ dip 

axb |oU| 

Aked Gumush Halkeli. 

Aked Imam Tabeh. 

The mosque of Khidhr 
Beg; built a.h. 1 133.f 
Sonic lands in Hilleh 
are entailed property 
of this mosque. 


• A. D, 

1«83. t A. D, 1720. 
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MEMOIR OV THE 


Quarter. 

Public Buildings and Groups of Houses 
inciudtd within. 

Bemarks. 

115 

^ oAp 

Aked All EfTendi. 


C6 hm M 

IJi 

O 1 ^ 

oi* 

Aked Bab el Jama. 

Aked Abu Deraj. 

Aked llumuschi. 




Aked el Dhaiyck. 

/ 

No. 16. 


Jama el Aadeliyeh .. 

Mosque. 



Khan el Aadeliyeh • • 

Caravanserai. 

No. 17. 


Kahwet Jedidet 

CoflTee house. 


SJ** 

Kahwet el Mehkcmeli. 

Ditto. 



Hamam el Kadi «... 

Bath. 

No. 18. 


Khan el Tamer 

Date Caravanserai. 



Kahwet Khan el Tamer. 

Coffee house. 

No. 19. 

jtjjSJjJi ^^.u. 

Khan el Defterdar. . • . 

Caravanserai. 

No. 20. 


Khan el Masbngheh.. 

Caravanserai. 

No. 21. 


Khan el Gumeruk. . • . 

Coffee house. 



Hamam el Gumeruk.. 

Bath. 


^ju.^ cb|f 

Kahwet Kefil Ali .... 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet el Gumeruk . . 

Ditto. 

No. 22. 

a 

^(j^l j5j*. 

Suk el Siyagh 

Bazar ofgoldand sOrer- 
smitha. 

No..i^. 

^ t5j- 

Suk Harai 

Bazar of auctions ; en> 


tailed property on the 
mosque of Kaplauiyeh. 








ov tAlA 


3S^ 


Quirter. 

Public Buildings and Groups uf ^oiMfes 
indudcd Within. 

" Bemarks. 

N0.29J 


Serai 

Government offices and 
palace. 

Uo.30. 

r-^ 

H^rem 

Women’s apartments. 


LmU| 

Jama el Pacha 

Mosque of the Pacha ; 
built by llassan Pacha 
in A. H. 1133.* 

1 


Jama Azbeggiyeli • • . • 

Mosque of Usbegs. 

g4 

4J^ 

Aked el Tub. 


§ 

■5g 


Aked Kessab Bashi. 


1 

tftUi 

Kabwet Kessab Bashi. 

Coffee house. 

•3 


Aked Kamereddin. 


•s 

n 

^J,(^ aS. 

Aked Deli Abbas. 


'1 

g>«* Afle 

Aked Kabwet el Me- 
jarieb. 


1. 

.ifaH 

CO 


Kaliwet Saudi 

Coffee house. 

*MjJl tj*» 

Kahwet el Wakef * • . • 

Ditto. 

d 

fc 

Aflio 

Kabwet Sekeh Khaneh, 

Ditto. 

I 

MS^ 

Kabwet a 1 Mussla. . . . 

1 

Coffee house. 


«id^( v^lj 

Bab el Kelaeb. 



daU^f 

Jama el Kelaeb 

Mosque of the citadels 

•1 

1 


Kabwet Sekaki 

Coffee house. 

&|B^f liifi 

Aked el Bakcbeb. 

« 

f 

T8 


Aked el Sberiaeb. 

Aked Najem el Dim 



dmj^t ^ 

Aked el Madiassdi. 



oia 

Abed Anbar, .. 


'.!B ' 

1^1 ^ 

Aked I^nj Aghiu . 

* A.0. 1720. 









1' 

PttUio Buildiun «ttA Oravjpa «f Bbimm* 
iodiided within. 

r 

Remarlu. 

Of 






Khan Hatoan Beg. . . . 

CSoFavanserai. 



Khan Ahmed Kehiyah. 

Ditto. 

'll 
« \ 

<^jfi if* 

Kahwet el Wakef .... 

Coffee house. 

>«*.| v5,^ 

Suk Ahmed Kehiyah . • 

Bazar; 

• 

o 

;z; 


Kahwet el Khan .... 

Coffee liuube. 



Suk el Palanchiyeh • • j 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Palanchiyeh. • 

Coffee house. 


bb !>.&> 

Aked Baba Gurgur. 


•s 

^j^SKlijj Aie 

Aked Reznamechi. 


>» 

1 

«>JU 

j 

Aked Reis Palanchiyeh. 


3 

n 

LmU aUi 

Aked Abdallal) Pacha. 


p-i 

5 

JJU 

Aked Shahtyin. 


ctf 

•a 

OJU Axir* 

Kahwet Takhtabend • • 

Coliee house. 



Kahwet Acbek Bashi. 

Ditto. 

• 

CO 

CO 

UtUi 

llamam el Pacha .... 

The Pacha’s bath. 

6 

^Uas^l Oj^ 

Silk aI IfanriRin ...... 

Bazar oi the bath. 



:d 

^Xlll t>4^| 

Jama Ahmed Effendi. . 

Mobque. 

s 

M 

JOJD Im 

Aked Sha Bendei . 


j --- 

■&3 

A^Lm 

« 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


*3 

iSM\ {«u 

Jama Ali Effendi .... 

Mosque.. 

•a * 

s j$ 


Aked Jama Ali Effendi. 


'•S 

AjPl^ 

Aked el Kurd. 


• 

o 

^UJ| 

Aked el Tak. 


Si; 

AjiJfiJ <iif 



A 

Aked Tepet el Kurd. 



ttl^l ij** 

KeHwet Eylan Dili • • 

Coffee house.. 
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MEMOIR ON THE 


Quarter. 

Public BAldinsB and Groups of Bouses 
induded within. 

Remarks. 

1 

h 

UU dijii 

Jama Murad Pacha • • 

Mosque called Mura* 
diyeh ; built in a. h. 
870* by Murad Pacha. 
It has many endow- 
ments, among others 
the Beled Ruz canal 
from the Diyaleh. 

5 - 
2^ 


Khan el Muradiych • • 

Caravanserai. • 

S 

j*‘ j^ ^ 

Aked Mir Bahar. 


1 

ig 

jyljlfcLb oAe 

' Aked Tataran. 


d 


Aked Dukan Dhahi. 



ij'ijii 

Aked Pir Dawud. j 

' 

k> 


Jama el Khatun. 

Mosque. 

H r 

% j 

Ul^t <»A« 

Aked el Pacha. 


l3“ 

j^l oAp 

Aked Mir Akhur. 


ll 

aUt JUa^t 

Aked Fidullah Kihayeh. 


[ *5 

ix^ 

Aked Kahwet Dudi. 


” -s 


Kahwet Dudi 

Coffee house. 

o 

525 

*4^ Ate 

Aked Topchiyeh. 


1 - 


Aked Afezchir. 


l1^ 

Jy sj» ^ 

Aked Karaaol. 


1 1*^ 

(#1 ^ 

Aked Mehdi Agha. 


eoW 

e 


Aked el Pachechi. 

* 


ixij «x^ 

Aked Zend. 


k{ 


Aked SabuDobiyeh. 


a^^alf 0^ 

Aked Kdechiyah. 


hi 

Km^yS ijtSj ois 

Aked Reis KeoiMeh. 


iS ^ 


Kahwet t Takfataruaiyi. - 
« A. o. 1465. 

Coffee fibuse. 




f 

pBovmtm or baohoad. 3^ 


Quarter. 

« 

Public Buildings 
indnd 

And CFroups of Howw 
ed within. 

^ Benfi^. 

i 

l.c 

" JLT^I ^ 

Aked Tepeh el Giaur. 


hi 

1*S5'2; 

» r.? 

55 

4U| oA> 

Aked Kelij Abdallah. 


1 t>#K^ «)A# 

AkedSbeikh Mohamed. 



Aked Muejed Haji Ali. 


% 


Kahwet el Mokhtar . . 

Coffee house. 

1 

^J| ^ 4X^ 

Aked Serarij. 


Kn 

d ^ 

ii* 

Aked Haji Ali. 


1 ^ 

djUa JLj^ 

Aked Sebil Khaneh. 


0 ^ 
« i) 


Jama el Khanem' • . • • 

Mosque. 

S ^5 
1. 

^br^f 

Aked el Khanem. 

Aked Russul Agha. 


Oi 

CO 


Aked Humadi. 


d 

Uf ^ 

Aked Chukadar Agha. 




Aked Harem. 


o J 

dmji>^l (XAB 

Aked el Madrasseh. 


•i\; 

«-r^ cfJLr* 

Aked Suri Kahweh. 


No. 40.— Mab 
Osman (u^Um 

ajJU*) ^la. 

Jama Namauieh 

Mosque. 

is)^^ ^ iSLr* 

Aked el Akhar. 

Kahwet Genj Osman. 
Suk Genj Osman • • . • 

Coffee house. 

Bazar. 

No. 41. 

UU AasiJM 

Madrasseh Ali Pacha. 

College. 

No. 42. 

d^f 

♦ 

Jama Aafiveh ........ 

Mosque. 

Aked Dungechiyeb. 





* Ai’U** dtSe 

Aked Sema^ii.' 








3^4 


IHSMOIB ON THS 


Quarter. 

Public BiflldinM and Groups of Hoasea 
induded withiu. 

Remarks. 

i 


Aked Adli^eh Seghireh. 

% 

? r 


Aked Shaubaa Beg. 


It. O 


Aked Barudehi. 


m 

5 £ 


Khan Dungechiyeh . . 

Caravanserai. 

aJ,)U 

Jama Adliyeh ..^.a. 

Mosque. 

6 


Kahwet Dungechiyeh. 

ColFee house. 


f!<Wi 

jama el Mehdieh .... 

Mosque. 

:§ 

f!A««^l b4* 

Kahwet el Mehdieh . • 

Coffee house. 



Aked Sheikh Naser. 




Aked Abu Eumer. 


ii 


Aked Shebbeh. 


2 * 
S £ 

aA* 

Aked Tireh. 


i. 

AJiXA 0^ 

Aked Syud Uadiyeh. 


d 

Iz; 

0&* 

Aked Sherad. 



WWJJA 

Aked Durbiyin. 



^Ite jfjtS 

Kahwet Abbas Effendi. 

Coffee house. 

• p4 


Kahwet Sheikh Mah* 
mud 

Ditto. 

W 

' s 

i 

tJiiA iOi^ if^ 

Kahwet Ibn Bishbish . 

Ditto. 

•sy 

^U> jfj4i 

Kahwet Salem 

Ditto. 

n 

iH* 

Kahwet Khedheir .... 

Ditto. 

l) 

a^.H> b** 

Kahwet Abu Ali .... 

Ditto. 

Ii 

r 

a4* 

Aked Ikinje. 


vSU; ^1 aA* 

Aked Ibrahim Beg. 



till hi w 4311> aA* 

^ked Tak Sultan Beg. 


K 

U*lrtA aA» 

Aked Diwan Etfendissi. 



uIHi^ Aj*ae*^ aA* 

Aked Sheikh Mahmud 
Beshirli. 








PROtr{|fO».«^;.,l4lGy9>AD. mi 


1 

Pobtie Bttildiagt wi4- fN^pt of Bo«k» 
inoludca within. 

* Btnttrks. 

No. 44 


Aked Weshush. 



lof iJLloi oab 

Aked KhnlU Agha. 

* 


OSL^ 

Aked Keshish. 


C9 

4JJ( ^ji «w^» 

Aked Syud Feraj Ai 

\ 

lah. 


ir 

t:ifUh 1*^1 

Kahwet Kadi el Hajat 

. Coffee house. 

III 


Kahwet Khan Adiyin 

Ditto. 

|3 

ij^^l ij^ 

Kahwet Khan el Dehin, 

. Ditto. 

'4 

\S)^ 

Kahwet Khan el Mi- 

. 

wueh ^n.... 

Ditto. 


Aked el Alavi. 

6 

JIa^UaJi 4)^ 

Aked el Fetatil. 




Aked el Yahud. 



Aa^AH ^ Lb 

Aked Tabukechieh. 



iXAb I 

Aked Nekakib. 


i 

jG, 

Aked Hussein Wetar* 


s 

jGjJi iffS 

Kahwet el Wetar .... 

Coffee house. 

1 

«>AAm» (>Ab 

Aked Beni Sayid. 



*^yji os* 

Kahwet Kert . 

Coffee house. 

1 

Aked Derkezenliyeha 

Ate 

Aked el lleyach. 



iXftB 

Aked Bas. 

4 


oap 

Aked Shemsi. 


No. 47. 


Jama Sheikh Serai ed 
Din 

9 

Mosque. 

Bazar. 


w<*^fgLr*{i4^Ulr' 

Sok Sheikh Serai ed 
Din 







326 MBMOtR ON THB 


• 

J 

Ful^lic Buildings and Groups of Houses 
induded within. 

‘ BMiarlu. 




- 

g* _ 

AR» 

^ked Abariki. 


sJ 


Aked Sederi. 


1 


Aked Tekmechi. 


% i' 


Aked Sebil Kbaneh. 


•a y 

*t* <5U» 

Aked Tak el Ay wuniyeh 


s 

1 ;S 

is ® 
d "S 


Aked Ahel Burusht. 


liAt 

Aked el Heyach. 


fr. 


Aked Habib. 



aUJ 4X^ 

Aked Keshleli. 



jUj oiU 

Aked Nebar. 



jjJLm 

Aked Khan Shusliterli. 




Aked Sebti. 


•1 


Aked Yerghanchi. 


1 

dju^ 

Aked Sandukchiyeh. 


.S 

•I* 


Aked Sheikh Ibrahim 
el Kedssi. 


M 

&• 

OJIm 

Aked Dugmechiyeh. 


33 

ts 


Aked Tunkechiyeh. 

■ 

1 


Kahwet Haytawiyin . . 

Coffee house. 

1 

00 

i5^ 

Suk Haytawiyin • . • • 

Bazar. 

A^A^^^ i)Aj» 

Aked Dukechiyeh. 


6 

0A» 

Aked Suweidan. 






0>AmJ| 

Hamam el Syud .... 

Bath. 



Aked Gulkhaneh. 


• 

(XUAjl^ 

Kahwet Takhtabend.. 

Coffee house. 

No. 49. 


Aked Minareh Mak^- 

m * 


tttn. . < « 

A * 






PROVOKUB* OP >JBAOSn»AD. 


m 


i 

Pi^blw BuUdinn aad Orrapi of BoAm 
ioaoded within. 

Bemarka. 

A 


ai» 

Aked Karet Aalan. 



AiM 

Aked Nakakiah. 



j^i h>* 

Aked Alwet el Khiar. 



Aked Sttk el Shuijeh. 




Kahwet el Beaareh . . 

Coffee house. 

t£ 

A&B 

Aked Kawase 


pM 

% 


Hamam el Shuijeh a • 

Bathe 

1 

dld^) AA* 

Aked el Hedad. 


1 

oi» 

Aked Ayinehchiyeh. 


1. 

Oi 

Jifi^f o>- 

45 j^ 
SjUa^I J&b 

Suk e^ 

Baxar. 

1 Ditto. 

Stik Temareh • 

O 

Aked el Temareh. 


^j(4J| 

Jafiia el Sheikh ^ ^ . 

Mosque and shrine ol* 
the celebrated Sheikh 
Abdul Kader of Ghi- 
lan. He was buried 
here about a. b. 650.* 
It is visited by many 
devotees of Tslamism 
from all parts of tiie 
Mahomecian ivorlda 
An aqueduct conveys 
water to it from the 
ri ver^and a noble dome 

1" 

i 

i 

' -S 

CQ 

TJ 

1. 


VJLf^l "• 

Aked el Hertib. 

serves as a canopy to 
his grave; this was 
built A. H. 840. 


oAb 

Aked el Aghwan. 


wA^I tXfts 

Aked el Sheikh Alef. 


iz; 


Aked Alef. 



Jiil^ t^LsS dJu 

Aked Keaeab Khaneh. 



4siU«i 

y 

o£« 

Kahwet Salman, a . . . . 

Coffee hottiii 


Aked el Mnaembeleh. 


* A. D. I262t 






OX rm* 


m 

»• > 



• 

Public Buildingt .mS Grobps of Hootet 
included witbin. 

Bemarke. 


tiSi^ 

Aked Fesslan. . 


•3 


Kahwet um el Nakbleh. 

Coffee house. 

i' 

Aft# 

Aked Sheikh Befiya. 


1 


Aked el Matbakh. 


M 

CA 

OAf- 

Aked Mendelawi. 


1' 

■s 

V oab 

4ked Fadweh el Arab. 



Kahwet Fad well cl Arab 

Coffee house. 

s 

1 • 

(Jix^f 

Aked el Khenak. 


S' 

JUC 

AkedTekiyeh Kendilchi 


d 

;z; 

Am <)Ar 

Aked Tekiyeh Bekri. 


j 

(JLjjLj ja^ 

Aked Tessabil. 



JLjoLj 

Kahwet TesBabil. • • • • 

Coffee house. 


A^'Uo 

Aked Sakiyeh. 


C/3 

T5 ^ 

S .i| 

« .4 

olkJt OAB 

AkedelTak 

i 

There is a mosque in 
this quarter called An- 
namaani ; built bj 
Sheikh Mahomed An- 
1 namaani in a. h. 730.'*' 

i:^ 

Jr^ iij^ 4 >ab 

Aked Kahwet Sheker. 


1 ^ 

S 4* 

g^ljj OAfi 

Aked Fenahreh. 


1 "" 

S^Ui i[^‘ 

Kahwet Fenahreh. 


No. 51 

3fjl^ AftJ 

Aked Kezazeh. 


jUiuo oAp 

Aked Abachiyeh. 

Aked Mamar^ 



gjiji fxl^ 

Jama Kezazoh 

Mosque. 

NO.-62. 

^Uft^l AM 

JamaAbdoolFetah .. 

Mosque. 


pU#! (3ib Aft# 

Aked Tfd^.Adbelem..... . 



Aft# 

Aked .Sheteyeh. . (i, 

♦ A. D. 1329. 








u 

1i 


Bemarkf. 


Hamam el Raai Bath. 

5 ^U Aked Sadeh* 
ixA# Aked K^ssassir. 

4^a> Aked Debakhaneh. 

4^ Aked Bab el Sherki. 

Kahwet Bab eI*Sherki. Coffee house. 
AmjjD\ iM Aked el Sheriah. 


oAc Aked Sheikh Khelaiii, 

Aked Azheri. 

Aked Andrusse. 

0^ Aked Fuschi. 
ixkc Aked Rehliyin. 

^^U*3 Jama Namani ...... Mosque. 

jAc Aked el Mujadiyeh. 

tXA 0 Aked Bahadriyeh. 

0 Ai» Aked Sheikh Behn-ed- 
^ din. 

Kahwet Abu Ali .... Coffee house. 


Jama Benat llassati. . Mosque. 

oAc Aked el Wuzri. 

iJji ^ Akfd Kulliyeh. 

jSL,t$ Oilk Aked Tak Sekar. 

oAP Aked Kateb el Arabi- 
yeh. 

crO ^ Aked Rasa el Amar. 

^ Aked Bessassim- 
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MSKOIR ON THE 



Pab|ie Buildinn and Oronpa of Houaea 
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s 

ef^ 

Jama Haji Fetnhi .... 
Aked Berdawuiyin. 

Moeqee. 


U-O 

Aked Root el Ayuniyeb. 


ef 


Aked Jenabiyin. 


1 


Aked el Ayiiniyeh. 


< 

jUiU ASU 

Aked Aghil. 



iH* 

, Kahwet Selim 

Coffee house. 

l 

iyt» 

Kahwet Bab el Jama. . 

Ditto. 


Kahwet Reeael Ayuni- 

* 


yeh 

Ditto. 

6 

SR ^ 

fh 

Aked Dukan Syud 
Molla Hussein. 

1 V 



4 ^ 0 iy !>•» 

Kahwet Hussein Kurdi. 

Coffee house. 

'S 

i 3 bfi> 

Aked KahwetAUKhan. 


1 


Kahwet Dehaneh .... 

Coffee house. 

ll 


Aked Dessamil. 


ti 


Aked Nejar. 


! «- 


Aked Kahwet Mefetis, 



illu. ^U» «jAff 

Aked Tak Sekkeh. 



u;t 0 ^ 

Aked Amran Agha. 

Aked Fanes. 


i 

Jill fe?^ 

Aked Sebahegh el al. 


i r 

Jilt ift>^ 

Kahwet Sehabegh el al. 

Coffee bouse. 

il'sia 

32 • 3 - 

wUi* 

Aked Kesbab. 


Tl* 


Aked Yerghutchi. 


“*, 3 


1 

1 

• 



Kahiwet'Siaidsikehi ' :i\ 

'Coflhe house. 
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{ 

41^ 

Flil^e Boil^nn «wi Qrevpt ^ CfoiiMi 
induded within. 

-A - 

ftemarki. * 

No. 67. 

i}i# 

HjllMR iM 

(>?• iXAp 

OJLP 

Ak«d SMidokohieh. 

Aked Sabcbieh. 

Aked Shet)oreh. 

Aked Dhaiyek. 

Aked el Sheriaeh. 


1 


Kahwet el Murabaeh . . 

Coffee house. 

§ 


Aked Harmush. 



JU^I |»A« 

Aked el Fetal. 


QO 

*o 


Aked Dukan I^abub. 



Kahwet Habub 

1 Coffee house. 


Aked Dherib. 


S5 

i>iPjP 

Aked Shalchiyeh. 

Aked Shaftali. 



lAlj 

Jama Hassan Pacha . • 

Mosque. 

ISS 

a 

O 

t^Lt AUS 

Aked Bab el Serai. 


1- 

Mb 

Aked Gulkhaneh. 


%k 

iJJ^ ^ 

Aked Sari Kihayeh. 


"3 M 

•s . - 


Aked Kelij Aslan. 


1.^ 

8 


Aked Serarij. 


A^^liwo MB 

Aked Mustafchiyeh. 


d 

sHa (£l^t <>Sb 

Aked Eitmik Khaneb. 

* 

Aked el Matbakh. 


No. 60. 

^^MP 
<£l^ ^L« Mb 

Aked Sakher. 

Aked Saleh Beg. 




AkedJMetali - 
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Remarks. 



Aked Russul Agha. 


Maha 

Delial 


Aked Gumish Dezkin. 

' 


Aked Alemdar. 


S *5 
d 


Aked Khartum el Fil. 


JjjiJt (•.r^ 

Kahwet Khartum el Fil. 

Coffee house. 



\ 

Jatda el Maleh 

Mosque. 

k 


Hamam el Maleh • . • • 

Bath. 

i 


'Kahwet el Maleh. 


5 

Uf ^L0 

Aked Saleh Aga. 


Hu 

1 

S 

die 

Aked Kushchiyeh. 



Aked Durbiyin. 


4>A# 

Aked Abu Khashim. 


I 


Aked Sheikh Ibrahim 

* 

>-» 


Ibn Nasereddin. 


1 


Aked Bab Jama el 


s 

1 Segbireh. 

a 

J. 


Aked Franji. 


CO 

6 

ixa^ 

Aked Onlkhau.*^ 



OkS^ 

Aked Sumir. 


I 

iij4^ 

Kahwet Abu Ghezal . , 

Coffee house. 



Kahwet Mubarek .... 

Ditto. 

If 


Kahwet el Mefiiraj . . 

Ditto. 

l| 

Ji^ ^1 oJifi 

Aked Abu Shebil. 




Aked Ahmed Haasan. 


4)1 «xap 

Ak^ Taliwaneh. 


d 

^2)UaA ^ 1^ 

# 

Aked Kareh Sbaban. 






PROVllfCE OF OAOHOAD. 

'■t *♦ 




i 

Public BoildiuM und Oronpa of BdtasM 
indodad wllbift. * 

Bemarkfl. x 

1 

MB 

Aked Tunechiyeh. 


iij 


Aked Tekakiyeh. 



Mp 

Aked Musjed. 


«•» a 
:! 


Aked Alus^. 



^kfcA ,)i« 

Aked Abu Shiteh. 


\ 

MP 

Aked Henun. 


•?! 


Aked el Yahud. 


i 

, e<L)j3 0^ 

Aked Turat. 


'S 

jat 

4^lp ^ MP 

Aked Yerghanchiyeh. 


Si 

.£3 

U1 

jJj 

Aked Abu Syfiyin. 


Si 

pQ 

ij** 

Kahwet Abu Syfiyin. . 

Coffee house. 

4ij 

jy <>^ 

Aked Kur. 


•s 

s 

vy sj*^ 

Kahwet Kurehchiyeh. . 

Coffee house. 

1 


Suk el Serarij 

Bazar of saddlers. 

CO 

CO 

(3^ 

Suk el Montefchiyeh. . 

Bazar of theMontafiks. 

6 

**^^y n-y t3>- 

Suk el Khurdeh Peru- 




shiyeh 

Bazar. 



Suk el Chebughchiyeh. 

Bazar. 


t Wl i>* 

Kahwet el Chebugh- 




chiyeh • • 

Coffee house. 


cP.^1 

Khan el Tutun 

Caravanserai. 



Suk el Tutunchiyeh . . 

Bazar. 



Suk el Tbamis 

Ditto. 


-»*} Sj** 

Kahwet Zambur .... 

Coffee house. 


jjUl «5j*» 

SukelTul 

Bazar. 



Kbari el Bemah. ..... 

Caravanserai. 


i 
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Suk el Yurghanchiyeh. 

Bazar. 


ijjm 

Suk el Chukhechiyeh . 

Ditto. 


<3 jt» 

Suk el Syaghyin • • • • 

Bazar. 



Kahwet Meluki 

Coffee house. 



Jama el Syaghyin . • • 

Mosque. 



Khan el Pachechi .... 

Caravanserai. 



Suk el Zenjil 

Kahwet el Sekhtyan- 

Bazar. 


chiyeh . • • 

Coffee house. 


uii^l 

Kahwet el Khefafiyin. . 

Ditto. 

t 


iS^ 

Suk el Khefafiyin. . . . 

Bazar. 


i3j^ 

Suk el Yamanchiyeh • . 

Bazar. 


*r**J ^ ij^ 

Kahwet Haji Wuheb. . 

Coffee house. 

1 

o 

tij*^ ill ij**^ 

Suk el Kebabchiyeh • • 

Kahwet Sultan Ha- 
mudeb 

Bazar. 

CoffeeJiouq^. 


fJaijJl 

Khan el Afess 

Caravanserai. 


6j^ 

Suk elYabudT 

Bazar. 


1 iiy» 

Suk el Jaiyef 

Ditto. 


iO^y IJ&^t l5>*» 

Suk el Kezazeyin . . . . 

Ditto. 


tfiJkiJi 

Khan el Dhahab .... 

Caravanserai. 



Khan el Berissem .... 

Ditto. 



Suk el Tamgbeh .... 

Bazar of stamps. 



Kahwet el Tamgheh. . 

Coffee house. 



I^uk el Kaz 

Bazar. 


t£>ij tji^ 

Suk d Bezaziyin .... 

Ditto. 
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v5^ 

Suk el Takychiyeh. . . 

Bazar. 


Khan el Zarur ••••.. 

Caravanserai. 


Suk el Khyatiyiu • . • • 

Bazar. 


Suk cl Kysscriyeh • . . • 

Ditto. 


Kahwet el Kysseriyeh. 

Coffee house. 

ALoU«Jf 

Kliaii el Maameleh- 



chiyeh • • 

Caravanserai. 

i3.>^ 

Suk el Durib 

Bazar. 

^ jlftil 

Suk el Kelugh 

Bazar. 


Khan Bekir 

Caravanserai. 

OjK*** 

Suk el Dessamil .... 

Bazar. 


Khan el Ketaii 

Camvanserai. 


Khan Mekhzum 

Ditto. 

AkK^Kt 

Suk el Askechiyeh . . 

Bazar. 

^4^111 

♦ 

Kahwet oj Askechiyeh. 

Coffee house. 

1 4^1 e; hi. 

Kliaii EHi Yeky 

Caravanserai. 

ij4^ 

Kahwet el Kelugh .... 

Coffee house. 

4^lhlw ^2)[^ 

Khan Sultan Hamudeh. 

Caravanserai. 

Aa^j jsJ^ Cj^ 

m 

Suk el Arideh 

Bazar. 

» 


Khan Jeni M’urad .... 

Caravanserai. 


Khanel Yahud 

Ditto. 

glj*^lu,U. 

Khaii el Hyaj 

Ditto. 

li 1 4£)U. 

Khan Ahmed Agha . . 

Ditto. 

i3j** 

Suk el Sarirchiyeh . . 

Bazar. 


47 » 
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Khan Andrieh Hannah. 

Caravanserai. 


^Iaj 

Khan Haji Mohamed 




Bakal 

Ditto. 



Kahwet el Wakef .... 

Coffee house. 



Suk Ras el Keriyeh . . 

Bazar. 

j 

Kahwet el Sekaki .... 

Coffee house. 

1 


Khan el Jess 

Caravanserai. 



Kahwet Ifaji Amin . . 

Coffee house. 



Jama Haji Amin .... 

Mosque. 


Disposition of the West portion of the Town. 


0 ) 

& 


iVo. 1 


No. 2, 
No. 3 


No. 4. 


Public Buildines find Groups of Houses 
included within. 


Remarks. 


JoJu« 




%y,ii 4X0 


Jama el Sheikh Sendel 


Jama Khidher Elyas •• 
Jama el Kimeriyeh 

TekiyehBabel KademJ 


A. D. 1706 . 


t A. D. 1611 . , 


Mosque ; built in a. h. 
1118.* The shops and 
grain market ad- 
joining are entailed 
property of this 
mosque. 

Mosque. 

Mosque; built a. h. 
1020.t The rents of a 
few shops are bequests 
to this mosque. 

Tekiyeh of the Bektash 
Dervishes. A fine 
cufic inscription much 
defaced exists here. 
The date is somewhat 
imperfect, but about 
A. H. 333.t 
i A, D. 044 . 
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4^ 


No. 5 


Jama Sheikh Miiseh*. 

Mosque; built a. h. 
1228.^ Ithassardens 
and brick-kims as 
entailed property, be- 
sides wells and culti.- 
vations. 

No. (), 

Mfyi 

Kl Wakefeh ........ 

Stand. 


No. 7. 

aJLr^ 

Mulmlet el Julei*. 

1 

No. 8. 


Mahalet Dehamesk. 


No. 9. 


MahaletSuk Ilarnadeh 

: 

No. 10. 


Mahalof. Khidher Elyas 
Tckarteh. 


No. 11. 


Mahalet el Ilejaj. 


No. 12. 

No. 13. 


Mahalet Dahduaneh. 

Mahalet Suk el Jedid. 

j 

' Mahaleh, or Mahalet, 

I is a quarter in the 

No. 14. 

aJLsr^ 

Mahalet Sheikh Sendel. 

" town. 

No. 15. 

1 <3^ I 

Mahalet Suk el Ajemi. 


No. It). 

1 aias^ 

Mahalet el Felahat. 

I 

I 

No. 17. 

5<>aLySb»/| aJLx^ 

Mahalet el Meshahadeh 

I 

No. 18. 

aJUt^ 

Mahalet Aliieh. 


No. 19. 


Mahalet cl Kenmat. 

• j 

No. 20. 


Mahalet Kas cl Jisscr. 

I 

J 

No. 21. 

No. 22. 

No. 23. 


Mahalet Shuakeh 

Mansur el Helaj 

Sheikh Mariif ...... 

Quarter. 

Ditto. 

Tombof Sheikh Maruf ; 
built A. H. 61 2,f Part 
of the Dijeil canal is 
entailed property of 
this shrine. 



t A. t. 1216. 


* A. o. 1813. . 
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llemarks. 


io.24. 


^o. 25. 






Settah Zubeideh 


0 ^ 


Sheikh Uuud. 


. . • Tomb of the Lady 
Zubeideh^ wife of 
Harunar Rashid, a.h. 
212;* built by Abdal- 
lah al Mamun, and fre- ^ 
(}ueiitly restored. 




Junia el llcnuii 


Mosque: built A. h. 

llOS.t 


>. Ikf ^j| 

*W| AK-" 
Ui-Jt 

U»|J 


Jama I bn Ata (o) . • • . 
Jama SeUah Nelisseh. . 


Mosque ; 
Mosijuc ; 

iil;^ 


Musjed Aluehel llilleh. 
Musjed Bab cl Sif. 
Musjed Ras el Jisscr. 


built A. II. 


built A. H. 


(3>> 


Musjed el Abijat. 
Mubjed Silk el Ajeirii. 




Musjed Suleyman el 
Fenam. 


ol yJ| 

• Uac^f 


Musjed Beit el Shiiaf. 

Musjed Mahmud Suzeh 

Musjed I bn Ata. 

Musjed I bn Aabid. 

Musjed HamamShami. 

Musjed bi Mahalet el 
Jebur. 


Musjeds are small 
houses for prayer, 
and are held as dis- 
tinct from the 
Jamas or mosques, 
because the Friday 
prayers, or regular 
congregations, do 
not assemble in 
them. 


n <3^ 


Musjed Suk Hamadeh. 
Musjed Haji Amin. 
Musjed llajiMohained. 


* A. D. 827 . 


t A. D. 1696 . 


£ A. D. 1808. 


§ A. D. 1701. 
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HA 

*^l'*+* 

79 

Musjed Mutla Iranian. 

Musjed Sheikh Ali 
Jaburi. 

Musjed Mulla Sherif. 
Musjed Sani(7>ani). 
Musjed Mulla Kadem. 
Musjed Haji Abdallah. 

"N 

Musjeds are small 
houses for prayer, 
and are held as dia- 
tinct from' the 
^ Jamas or mosques, 
because the Friday 
prayers, or regular 
congregations, do 
not assemble in 
them. 

> 



Hatuam Shanii 

Bath. 



Ilamam el Jissar .... 

Ditto. 



Hamam Aitim 

Ditto. 


What with open spaces, gardens, enclosures, and ruins, a little more 
than the third part of the enceinte of Baghdad may be said to he built 
upon at the present day. It contains a mixed population under sixty 
thousand, whereas its platform would suffice to hold four times the 
number. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world can be seen to advantage so 
great an admixture of the various races of men ; and in no city can be 
heard, 1 think, such a diversity of speech. The Turkish population, as 
the governing class, occupy generally the northern quarters of the city, 
while over the rest arc disposed the mercantile classes of Mahomedans; 
the Christians and the Jews having separate quarters in the central 
parts pf the town. Nor, perhaps, can we witness such toleration among 
the masses as Baghdad exhibits. The Jew and the Christian could 
always be seen here on horseback ; while, in other places, their co-reli- 
gionists were compelled either to pace on foot, or to bestride an ass, as 
a mark of inferior condition. They enjoy indeed a rare freedom here, 
in comparison with other Mahomedan towns. The Jews are the prin- 
cipal Serafs, and are confidentially employed by all classes in the 
money transactions of the place. The fifteen thousand families com- 
puted as within the city may be divided as follows Turks, or of 
Turkish descent, families, four thousand ; Persians, or of Persian de- 
scent, families, two thousand five hundred ; Jewish families, two thou- 
sand five hundred ; Christian families, one thousand ; Kurdish families, 
one thousand ; Arab families, two thousand ; nomade Arab# and 
strangers, temporanly located, two thousand. 
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The vernacular tongue in use in the city is an impure Ariabic, 
extremely corrupted among the Christian population, perhaps the 
most ignorant of a singularly ignorant community of men, such 
as is found within the walls of Baglfdad. Turkish and Persian are, 
however, commonly spoken by the mercantile classes,, as well as 
Arabic ; and among the labouring classes and porters may be beard 
Kurdish, Luri, and Chaldean. Hebrew is known only to a few Jewish 
families, and Armenian is sparingly heard beyond the orthodox sects of 
that ancient race ; those of the Romish faith speak generally the Arabic 
of the town. At the table of the British Resident, when English, French, 
Russians, and Indians have met together, a medley of thirteen. lan> 
guages has been counted in one room. 

The climate of Baghdad, generally speaking, may be deemed a 
healthy one. It is true that in periods of anarchy and mal*adminis> 
tration, when the neglected dikes admit of the water inundating the 
country, epidemics prevail during the season of the greatest beat, from 
May to October. These, however, yield readily to the usual remedies, 
and those who are discreet, by taking medicine in time, may generally 
I think, avoid attack altogether; and there is no denying but that neglect 
renders these epidemic fevers malignant and fatal. The great heats 
are at times almost insupportable ; and yet experience has shown, the 
least sickness prevails in the hotter summers; while, on the other band, 
sickness is rife when the heat from the barren soil is tempered by the 
presence of inundations, which, indeed, give rise to the infecting miasma. 
From October to May there is perhaps no finer climate in the world ; 
cold, yet mild and invigorating, it cannot be excelled. The temperate 
character of its air was always esteemed. The ancient Persian kings, 
indeed, preferred the plains bordering on the Tigris to any other winter 
residence. To the Anglo-Indian invalid they offer a retreat at this 
period ; and, whether he be sportsman or scholar, he will derive amuse.' 
ment and instruction from attractions that will be found ample and 
inseparable from the soil. This description of the climate does not 
extend to the lower country beyond one hundred miles south of the 
city. The fevers prevailing in the summers of that region are fatal 
in a high degree. The thermometer usually stands in the winter 
about 50”, but in the mornings may be seen as low as 26”, when 
the air is keen and much felt by natives of India, who, as pilgrims 
here, are for the most part but lightly clothed. In the summer it 
ranges from 90* to 117”, but this latter standard is rare ; usually .at 
the hottest time of day it is about 107”. - The barometer at this time 
avemges 29” 56' ; while in the winter, except when south winds 
prevail, it remains at 30” 10'. Sooth winds are very oppressive, and 
are usually accompanied by much dust. They last generally three 
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day«^ terminate in squalle and rain, and are suooeeded by fresh north- 
westersi with a brilliant sky and an atmosphere as delioioosly pure as 
it i« exhilarating. ^ 

As connected with the city I4low append the following tabulated 
form of grains and other edibles, usually procurable in the Baghdad 
markets. These have been drawn up carefully by Mr. Richard Rogers, 
clerk in charge of the steam vessel Comet, whose local knowledge in 
this respect can be fully relied upon. Added to this is a comparative 
scale of weights and measures with those of English denominu'- 
tions, and a table* of the currency and rates in the Baghdad bazars. 
It must be borne in mind, that the prices, as well as the rates of ex- 
change, fluctuate at times considerably, at others very little. This is 
owing to the position of Baghdad itself as an isolated city dependent 
greatly upon neighbouring localities, from which it is separated by 
desert tracts, where caravans are liable to plunder, and where, from 
general disorder in the country, supplies may be for a time*either entirely 
cut off, or so restricted as to influence prices in a material degree. 
It will be seen, however, that, as far as articles forming the ordinary 
necessaries of life are concerned, living is cheap enough. Supplies in 
general are abundant, and perhaps sufBcicnt for the support of double 
its population. Ordinarily there is a plentiful store in the granaries of 
the city, and in periods of increased demand it can be easily procured 
from the great grain tracts around Mosul and the two Zabs, by water 
carriage down the Tigris, 
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A Price Current of Provisions procurable in the Bazars of Baghdad, 
with their estimated Maximum and Minimum Prices during 
the Year. 


Articles. 

Per 

Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 


Provisions. 

■ 




Beef 

B9 

6 to 

10 


Biscuit or Ruak 


55 to 

1 

60 

y!^ 

Bread, fresh 

Pound . 

3 



Bullocks, small 

Each . . 

300 to 

600 


Butter 

4 lbs. . 

60 to 

70 


Calves 

Each . . 

250 to 

400 


Candles, wax 

Pound . 

50 



Coffee 

18 lbs. . 

200 to 

260 

oy« 

Curry stuff 

Pound . 

15 



Cream 

4 lbs. . 

24 to 

30 


Cheese, country 

Do. .. 

12 to 

20| 

kj 

Ducks, tame or wild.. 

Each . . 

10 to 

16 


Eggs 

Dozen . 

6 



Flour 

24 lbs. 

46 to 

50| 


Fowls 


100 to 

120' 


Fish, fresh mullet . . . 

IH 

3 to 

6 

4*' 

Geese, tame or wild . . 

Each . . 

30 to 

40 


Ghee 

24 lbs. 

180 to 

235 


Camels for slaughter . . 

Each . . 

400 to 1000 


Gazelles 

Each . . 

60 to 

120 


Mustard 

Pound . 

10 



Mutton ’ 


4 to 

5 


Milk 

24 lbs. . 

30 to 

50 

,.u 

Pigeons 

Each . . 

3 to 

6 


Remarkf. 


Buffalo or 
Cifanel meat 
XrBDgea from 
6 to 8 R. P. 
vper 4 Ibi. 
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Articles. 

B 

Rate in Riege 
Piastres. 


Partridges 

Each . . 

3 to 

5 

w-* 

Rice 

24 lbs. . 

46 to 

H 

& 

Salt 

Do. . . 

12 



Sheep 

Each . . 

100 lo 

170 


Sugar 

IS lbs . 

150 lo 

190 


Suet 

4 lbs. . 

12 to 

16 


Treacle, date 

24 lbs. . 

60 to 

90 

OJJtsV 

Tea 

Pound . 

60 to 

120 


Vegetables of sorts . . . 

24 H.*. 

24 to 

30 


Vinegar 

Gallon. 

10 


A.WI 

Buffalo for slaughter. . 

Each . . 

600 to 1200 


WiNESj &c. 




LS 

Brandy 

Dozen . 

600 to 1200 ] 


Beer 

Do. . . 

360 to 

490 


Champagne 

Do. . . 

1200 to 1600 1 


Sherry 

Do... 

600 to 1200 } 


Spirits, country Arrack. 

Gallon . 

100 to 

140 

3Lr^ 't'I ./* 

Wines, Persian 

Dozen . 

600 lo 

720 

«i>0^vLr* 

Do. country 

Do . . . 

120 t9 

140^ 


Fruits, Frcsii, 




' 

Apples 

4 TI.. 

6 to 

10 


Apricots 

Do. . . 

4 to 

6 


Citrons 

100 

100 to 

200 


Figs 

4 lbs. . 

4 to 

6 

imJLp 

Grapes 

Do.. . 

6 to 

12 


Limes, street 

Do.. . 

2 to 

5 


Do. sour 

Do. . . 

3 to 

8 


Tjemons 

Do. .. 

12 to 

20 

|•UJ| 

Mulberries, black .... 

Do. . . 

12 to 

20 


Do. vrhite .... 

Do. .. 

4 to 

6 


4ib * Hoogeln 


Remarks. 


Only proeu- 
riible occR- 
ftionally, & 
the 8up])ly 
always li- 
mited. 
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Articles. 



Melons, Water 


J)o. Musk 


Nectarines 


Oranges, sweet 


Do. Seville 


Pears 


Plums of sorts 

C-^ 

Peaches 

ujUoj 

Pomegranates 


Quinces 


Dates, fresh 


Fruits, Dry. 

t> 

Apricots 

jy 

Almonds 

AiUS 

Chestnuts 

tiLijii 

Currants 


Dates, dry 

Hazel Nuts 

Jw 

Pistachio Nuts 


Plums 


Raisins 


Walnuts 


Peaches 

-r^ 

Vegetables. 

A A • 

Artichokes 


Brinjalls 

jUb 

Beans, common 

*wy 

Do. French 

Aub 

Bendies 

UV.^ 

Broccoli 


Per 

Hale iti lliege 
Piiisti'es. 

Remarks. 

24 lbs. . 

5 to 

12 

• 

Do. .. 

12 to« 



4 lbs. . 

4 to 

8 


100 

00 to 

100 


100 

10 to 

25 


4 Ihs. . 

20 to 

30 


Do.. . 

8 to 

12 


Do.. . 

4 to 

8 


24 lbs. . 

24 to 

48 


4 lbs. . 

6 to 

15 

' 

21 lbs.. 

24 to 

36 


4 lbs. . 

16 to 

20 


Do. .. 

40 to 

60 


Do. .. 

30 to 

40 


Do. .. 

30 to 

50 


Do. .. 

6 to 

10 


Do . . . 

30 to 

40 


Do... 

40 to 

50 


Do . .. 

40 to 

50 


Do... 

10 to 

14 

1 

100 

4 to 

8 

i 

4 lbs. . 

16 to 

20 


4 lbs. . 

8 to 

16 


Do. . . 

1 to 

5 


Do. . . 

2 to 

5 


Do. . . 

8 to 

16 


Do. . . 

1 to 

d 


Each . . 

4 to 

8 

Scarce. 
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• t 

Articles. 

Per 

Rate ia Riege 
Piastres). 


Beetroot 

4 lbs . . 

1 to 

5 


a/Dabbages 

Each . . 

5 to 

7 


Carrots 

4 lbs . . 

3'to 

6 


Celery 

Do. .. 

8 to 

16 

iLij 

Cress, Garden 

Do... 

4 to 

6 


Cucumbers 

Do. . 

1 to 

5 

jfj'j cUJli 

Chillies, Grcoii 

Do. . . 

24 to 

40 


Cauliflowers 

Each . . 

5 to 

. 8 

LT^ 

Lettuces 

Dozen . 

G to 

10 


Mushrooms 

4 lbs. . 

Uncertain. 

JLoj 

Onions 

Do. .. 

2 to 

6 

u^jyi 

l\)taloc8, Persian .. .. 

Do... 

20 to 

6') 

A 

>r“ 

Pumpkins 

Do... 

1 to 

4 


Radishes 

Do. .. 

4 to 

G 


Spinach 

Do. .. 

2 lo 

6 

^AU 

Turnips 

Do . . . 

1 lo 

1 

jlj 

Tomatoes 

Do. .. 

G to 

10 

oU 

Truffles 

Do . . . 

8 to 

30 


Grains. 





Barley 

120 lbs. 

40 lo 

HO 


Dlioll 

Do. .. 

120 to 

260 


Gram 

Do. .. 

110 to 

150 

tjji 

Wheat 

Do. . . 

100 to 

180 


Millet & Indian Corn. 

Do... 

50 lo 

80 


Sundries. 





Charcoal 

80 lbs.. 

40 to 

50 

w^ksfc 

Firewood, Green .... 

2560 H. 

300 to 

500 

. * 

Oil, common 

24 lbs . 

160 to 

210 


Soap, Damascus, fine. 

3 lbs .. 

35 to 

50 


Tobacco, Country and 





Persian . . . . 

Do. .. 

30 to 

50 


Remaiks. 


* 


Scarce. 


Supply «cft- 
soiml Hiid 
limited. 
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Scale of Daily Wages paid to A rtijicevs. Tradesmen, Labowrers, 

at Baghdad. 


Class. 

, Rate per 
day in Riege 
iMastres. 

Remarks. 


Brick-maker, Master 

25 



Assistant 

20 



2nd Assistant . . . 

10 


jUaA) 

Bricklayers, Master 

SO 



Assistant 

25 



2nd Assistant . . . 

20 



3rd Assistant . . . 

15 


J'j- 

Diggers 

12 



Basket Carriers . 

8 



Boys 

6 



Buifders of mud walls, for every 




150 feet long and 1 foot high. 

SO 



Book Binders, Master 

25 


aaLl 

Assistant 

20 


w» 

Blacksmiths, Master. 

13 


aaJLL 

Assistant 

10 


aaJL[^ 

2nd Assistant .. . 

7 


Wi 

jii- 

Brazier, Master 

25 

1 

dflU 

Assistant 

20 



Boys, from 

7 to 15 

- 


Butchers, Master 

30 


-iiL 

c 

Assistant 

20 



Boys, from 

7 to 10 

- 

<J|oj 

Beaters of Wool 

15 



Cotton 

15 

' - 

^Jku l^l JLeU 

Basket-iinakcrs, common 

10 to 15 
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Class. 

Rate per 
day in Riegf 
riastres. 

Remarka. 


Bucket and WaterSkin makers. 

, 20 


M 

Berber 

10 to IS 



Baker 

20 to 2o 


lyVVA 

Brokers, General, Commission. 

i perCent. 


Jib 

Do. For each horse or don 




key sold 

20 



Carpenters, Master 

30 


1 

Assistant 

25 



2nd Assistant. . . . 

20 


&iiL 

3rd Assistant. . . 

15 


a/Ua. 

4th Assistant .... 

10 


t-u 

Boy 

5 


jiLa 

Coppersmith, Master 

13 


4aJL^ 

Assistant 

10 


• 

iJd^ 

2nd Assistant.. 

7 


ss^y* 

Candle-maker 

25 



Corn Weigher 

15 to 2o| 


AcLvaJf^l^ 

Designers for Silver work,. .. 

40 



Dyers, Master 

25 



Assistant 

20 



2nd Assistant 

15 



Date-Cratc-makcr, Master .... 

30 

Native Bedstead. 

diLai. 

Assistant. . . . 

25 


d^ 

2nd Assistant. 

20 


M» 

Distillers of Native Spirits . . . 

15 to 20 


jCi 

Dhobie, per 100 pieces 

300 



Enameller 

40 



Engraver of Seals 

'10. 


'■ 

Farrier 

15 

, 
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CIhss. 

Rate per 
day in Riege 
iMastrcs. « 


Oolclsiniths, Master 

50 

«aU. 

Assistant 

30 

AfiJLk. 

2nd Assistant . . . . 

20 


Boys, from 

7 to 10 


Gem Polisher 

40 

oi»"^ 

(ilazer of Piece Goods 

20 to 30 


Gluzier, or Window-maker . . . 

20 

A A 

- 

Glass- maker 

20 to 30 

rV“ 

Gilder on Steel 

50 


Gun Stock maker 

20 to 30 


Gun Lock repairer, Master . . . 

20 to 30 

Ula. 

Boy 

10 

C^” 

Grinder 

35 to 40 


Gardeners 

10 to 13 


Labourers 

7 


Boys 

2 to 3 

(Jljyct^Ab 

lla trial Is 

15 


Mat-maker of Mendallee mats 

20 

iSjljJ (J>*e 

of reed mats ..... 

10 


Millstone Sharpener. 

15 to 20 

^yl«J JUi. 

Musketeers, or Guards with 



Horses 

15 


on foot 

10 


Oil-maker 

25 

«likJ| ^ISj 

Painter, Master. , . . 

30 


Assistant 

20 


Printer, Calico, Master 

30 

AiJLx 

Assistant .... 

15 

^v«( juUa. 

2nd Assistant. 

10 

t’U. 

Boys ........ 

2 to 7 


ftemnrks. 
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Clan. 

Rate per 
day in Hioge 
Piastres. 


Potter 

15 to 25 


Rope-maker 

10 to 15 

s'-r* 

Saddler 

25 

*iJLi 

4,5v V 

Pack Saddle maker 

25 


Solderer 

20 


Silk Cord maker 

20 


Shoc-Hiakcrs, Master 

30 

aiUa 

Assistant 

25 

iXaLL 

2nd Assistant. . . 

20 


Boys, from . . » . . 

5 to 10 


Soap-maker 

25 

O^-^l Jl ^ 

Spinners of Wool 

15 


Cotton 

15 


Sweetmeat-maker, Master. . . . 

30 

«aJLA. 

Assistant . . 

20 


2nd Assist.. 

15 


Snuff-maker 

15 to 20 


Stone-cutter 

25 to 30 

I 

Jft^ 

Sword -maker. Master 

40 

AflJU. 

Assistant 

20 

^Lo 

Boy 

10 


Spear-sliaft-maker 

20 to 30 


Tent-makers, Master 

30 to 35 


Assistant 

20 , 


Tent Pitcher, Master 

15 


Assistant 

10 


Tinner 

15 to 20 


Tailors, Master 

40 

- 

Assistant 

15 to 25 

i}ii 

Tanners, Ma^r 

25 


Remarks. 
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Class. 

Rate per 
day in Uiege 
Piastres. » 

Remarks. 


Tanners, Assistant .......... 

20 



Boys 

10 



Turner, Wood 

20 



Amber • 

30 



Beads 

4p 


uPy «>•>* r’-^ 

Tobacco-packer 

20 


jiJbU. 

Weavers of Cotton or Wool, 

Isl Class. . . 

25 


aaJL^ 

2nd Class . . 

20 



Boys, from . . 

lO to 15 


oIJ/»» 

of Silk, Master .... 

30 



Assistant. .. 

20 to 25 



Boys, from . 

5 to 10 



Waterman, with horse 

30 


jUikyle ta-i 

with donkey 

25 



on foot 

15 



Watchman ..... 

10 


V)'j^ 

Bazar 

5 

Per niglit. 

AiU-lj^ (J^ 

Waiters, ColTee House, Master. 

21 



Boy . . . 

10 



RaIyeon>maker. 

10 


u^r*^ 

Bath, Master 

30 



Assistant 

20 



Dclall 

25 


^Ue 

Servant 

16 



Domestic Servants. 


* 

s>*<^ 

Head Servants, per month .... 

630 


^l> 

2nd Class .... do 

525 



3rd Class do I 

315 to 420 



Boys do....f^.. 

250 

> 
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r 

/ 

Class. 

Rate per 
day in Riege 
Piastres. 

Remarks. 


Grooms. . . . per month ...... 

300 to 400 



Female aervants, do 

210 to 815 



Land Carriage. 


* 


Camels 

15 lo 20 


by 

Donkeys, white 

15 


by 

black ' . , 

10 


by 

Horses 

30 to 40 


tUJiyy 

iVlules 

25 to 30 


taJigjy 

Water Carriage. 



ijjf 

Boats, Basreh, large . r. . 

200 to 300 


by 

small 

150 to 200 

Including track* 
^ ers and food 

sujUj-AijL^ by 

Bitumen 

100 

j for men. 

j 

*isgjy 

Goofa, with two men 

30 



without men 

10 



Ueneral Remark. — It is understood that for the rates specified here 
4he individuals or articles hired are to be throughout the time at the 
service of the party hiring ibeiu. 


Unable showing the relative proportions which the authorised Weights 
and Measures in use in the Bazars of Baghdad bear to 
English Standard Weights and Measures, In making these 
conversions an average of each denomination of Weight or Mea- 
sure was struck^ in consequence of the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining a true scale in Baghdad^ though those selected for the 

test all bore the Government marks, 

«■ 

Baghalee Weight ( — By this weight ih© retail dealers and 
shopkeepers sell meat, bread, vegetables, dairy produce, and all articles 


£or household consumption. 

1 Wokiyeh a=, 1 lb. 

AA*. 4 Wakiyehs^ 1 Hoogeh « 4 lbs, 

49 6 
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6 Hoogeh^ s= 1 Mon or Maund =24 lbs. 

4 Maas or Maunds = 1 Wozneb = 96 ,, 


N.B.—The Wuzneh in use at the Khan el Meyweh for the sale of 
fruits and ghee only to wholesale purchasers contains 5 maonds Ba- 
ghalee, equal to 120 lbs. The wholesale dealers and retailers subse* 
quently dispose of these articles by the Baghalee Wuzneh of 96 lbs. 

Attarbr Weight ( Cl jj). — By this weight all groceries, medi- 
cines, spices, tobacco, sweetmeats, candles, tar, rope, soap, dammer, 
powder, shot, &c. are sold. When selling these articles the manufac- 
turer or importer uses the Guban or Steelyard Attaree, a maund of 
which is equal to 20 lbs.; the wholesale dealer, a maund equal to 19 
lbs.; and the (letty dealer, or shopkeeper, one eqqal to 18 lbs.; as the 
latter weight may be considered the standard maund from its universal 
use, its relative proportions are as follows 



1 Wakiyeh 

. = 12 

ozs. 


4 Wakiyehs = 1 Hoogeh 

. = 3 

lbs. 


6 Hoogehs = 1 Mun or Maund. 

. = 18 



30 Muns or Maunds = 1 Kantar.. . 

. = 540 

ff 


N.B. — The Constantinople Kantar contains 7 Guban or Steelyard 
Attaree Maunds of 20 lbs. each, and therefore equals 140 lbs. 

Ai.wa Weight ( — By this weight the retail dealers and shop- 
keepers make their purchases of grain, vegetables, and wood from the 
wholesale dealers. 

(i^ tjjj) 5 Mnns or Maunds and 2 Hoogehs Baghalee = t Wuzneh 
Aiwa, or 128 lbs. 

20 Wuznehs Aiwa = 1 Taghar Aiwa, or 2,560 lbs. 

Jewellers’ Weight for the sale and purchase of gold, 

silver, and pearls. The latter arc, however, sometimes bargained for 
by the Persian Miscall, which only equals 22 Hubbs Precious 

stones are disposed of by the Carat ( ii^). 

24 Hubbs = 1 Miscall (J^), or 72-28126 grains Troy. 

100 Miscalls = 1 Chickee (t^), or 7228-125 „ 

Drapers’ Measure — The Aleppo«Draa or 

yard, equals 27 inches, and is used for the sale of cloth, silk, linen, and 
cotton goods imported into Baghdad. The Baghdad Draa 
or yard, equals 32 inches, and is used for the sale of bleached and un- 
bleached shirtings, country linen, linen the manufacture of Trebizond 
or Erzeroum, as well as all descriptions of textile goods made in the 
country. The Persian Draa Shah or yard, equals 40 inches, 

and is used when selling goods to Persians. 
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Litlof Coins current in Baghdad 

The whole of those ineotioned in the following list are current in the 
t’achaliC) but that with the greatest circulation is the Mahomed Shah 
Keran ; the next most important in local transactions is the Shamie, 
especially with the Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad, who prefer it 
to every other sort of money. In reducing these coins to their equiva- 
lent in Rupees, the Riege Piastre has been taken as the standard at the 
rate of 21 per Mahomed Shah Keran, and 209 M.S. Kerans per 100 Rs. 
in consequence of its being that by which the value of the others is 
computed. All accounts are however, kept by the native merchants 
in Kammeri Beshlics*. 


Names. 

Value^in Riege 
Piastres. 

Euqal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 


Turkish Gold Coins. 







Lirah, or Majecdi . . 

m 

9 

12 

1 8-820 



Jehadi 

340 

7 

11 

11-160 



i Jehadi 

120 

2 

11 




Stamboul, Attick. . . 

150 

3 

6 




Mustapha 

140 

3 

3 




Selim. . . .1 


2 

11 




Gazee Attick 

1 95 

2 

' 2 

I 7-530 



neworKhayri 

84 

1 

14 

7-416 


iS^ 

i Gazee, new 

42 


15 

3-708 



} new 

21 

• • 

7 

7-854 



i old 

47i 

1 

1 

3-765 



Adelli Makerer .... 

80 

1 

13 

1-920 



Saigh 


1 

9 

6-180 



Rnbeyeh Mazunjie . 

39 

• • 

14 



g^im dxtjj 

Common . 

38 

• ■ 

13 






2 

11 


) Egyptian 


Selim 


2 

6 


I Iwkidi. 
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Names. 

S 

ll 

Equal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 

(jjii 

Funduck, Attick . . . 

new . . . . 

20C 

160 

• 4 

1 S 

; e 

K 



y Sm 

Turkish Silver 
Coins. 







iMajeedi, large 

80 

1 

13 


1 

sSuii 

i do.* 

40 


14 



dUu j 

i do 4 

20 

m B 

7 

m 



Majeedi, small .... 

8 

• • 

2 




Kammeri Bcshlic. . . 

20 

4 • 

7 



LS^J^ 

Slioosbi 

56 

1 

4 

4-940 



Ofiflu 

45 

1 




Beshlic, Attick 

72 

1 

10 

2-928 


^jitLm 

iAioi 

Shamie 

34 

• s 

12 

4-716 


IMunduhi 

24 

• • 

8 

8-976 


^ do 

12 

4 e 

4 

4-488 


d*Jj 

jiajiG 

i do 

6 

1 * * 

2 

2-244 


Nakuslili, old ...... 

Clierkhli 

lU 

9} 

• 9 

* • 

4 

3 

2-301 

4-459 

( Coined at 
(Baghdads 






Small Silver 
Pieces. 







Under tlie general 
name of Kliurda, 







of four, two, and 
one piastre each. 

tr 






. Copper. 







Fluce, a small coin. 





. 


which has lately 






^ , 

varied from 4 to 
16 per Riege pias> 

1 
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Names. 

Tt 

o> S 

1 


Equal to 
Rupees 

Remarks. 


tre ; at preseni 
336 arc equal to a 
Keran. 

Foreign Gold Coins. 

Dnbloon 

> 

1600 

36 

7 

2-400 



English Sovereign. 

450 

10 

4 

0-300 



Russian Imperial . . 

370 

8 

6 

10-380 



Persian Tomaun . . . 

208 

4 

11 

9-792 



Medjar 

.212 

4 

13 

• 3-288 

Belgian. 

JVji 

Yeldoos 

225 

5 

2 

10-150 

11 Venetian. 

Jbj^ 

Soorti 

200 

4 

8 

10-800 

i 

SJas 

J<iJ 

•Te>^l 

aA^ 

Jsli^ CJ^* 

Foreign Silver 
Coins. 

Spanish Dollar 

French 5-Pranc 

piece 

German Crown .... 

Manoot 

i do 

i do 

99 

94 

94 

70 

35 

17i 


6 

3-451 

1 Russian. 

{Russian. 


j do .. .; 

14 

a • 

5 

1-236 

3 

)(Lm ^J)| ji 

Mahomed Shah 

Keran 

21 

• • 

7 

7-854 

Persian. 


Tnngeer 

17 

• • 

6 

2-358 

Austrian. 
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Oeneral Remarks applicable to the Province. 

Baghdad undoubtedly occupies a position which, geographically an<| 
politically considered, is an advantageous one. The existence of the 
present city for so long a time, and the remains of older and yet more 
celebrated capitals every whe/e around its present site, Confirm this in 
every respect. Ocular proofs too, on every hand, still point out the 
superior condition of its province in former ages, and these remnants of 
its prosperity should be the landmarks to guide a good Government in 
working it ^at any future time. I allude, of course, to its dried-up 
canals. These, originally drawn from the two great rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, radiate in every direction both over Mesopotamia and over 
the tracts bordering to the east and west of either river ; while the vast 
plains themselves which they formerly irrigated lie deserted on either 
band, showing that history has neither magnified its resources nor 
drawn too highly coloured a picture of its flourishing state. Its present 
degradation can be accounted for in few words ; for, though it maintained 
its character under the vigorous government of the earlier Khalifs, there 
can be no doubt, deterioration took place with the Mahomedan conquest. 
The Arabs, indeed, acquired it from the Sassanian monarch"^s in a 
healthy condition, and all that can be said is that for a time they did 
not permit it to decay. The character of that people, and of all the 
races which have subsequently held it, has been, however, either actively 
or passively destructive, for the apathy of the Ottoman rulers must be 
classed under the latter head. So long as they hold it, indeed, we 
must never look for its recovery, though there are not wanting enlight- 
ened Turks who lament its condition, and who are ever ready to pro- 
pose new plans for its amelioration and progressive improvement. 
Were they In earnest even, we might still despair of success, from their 
want of means, either in money or in the requisite skill. 

At the present time the Pachalic of Baghdad extends from the 
northern shores of the Persian Gulf along the Euphrates river as far up- 
ward as Anah, where the Aleppo districts commence. From thence a 
line drawn across Mesopotamia to the Hamrin range of hills (where it 
crosses the Tigris), and led eastward so its (o include the province of 
Sulimaniyeb in Kurdistan, bounds it to the north, its eastern limit being 
then defined by the line of the Sbirwan and Diyaleb rivers as far as 
Khanakin, whence it skirts the foot of the Zagros, including the great 
plains as far as the Kerkha river west of Hawizeh, and thence to the 
angle, formed by the meeting of the Shat al Arab and Mahomer&h 
^reams. This is a large and profusely-watered arable tract of country 
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ranging over nearly five degreea of latitude and longitade, enoloaing an 
area of available eoil, which I compote at fifty thousand square miles. 

With the exception of Baghdad itself, there is scarcely a fixed abode 
deserving the name of town, though Basreh, Karneh, Semaweh, Hilleh, 
Mosseyb, Hit, Anah, Tekrit, Samara^, Solimaniyeh, Khanakin, Man* 
^alli, Badrai, and Jessan are designated with the title. These are, 
however, the principal spots where communities of men in this province 
d^ell within walls, though there are other lyillages and petty hamlets of 
mud construction on the Tigris and its tributaries north of Baghdad, as 
well as on the line of the Euphrates sooth of Hilleh. On the course of 
the Tigris and its arms south of the capital, if we except the miserable 
hamlet called Beled al Hye, on the Hye river, there is not a fixed abode. 
These great plains, in fact, are the wandering places of the nomades 
whose various tribes give so much .trouble to the Government, and may 
be said to exist regardless of all laws but those which are conventional 
among themselves. 

The most powerful of these tribes are the Montafik, located between 
Semaweh and Basreh, and whose authority extends nominally to the 
Tigris south-west of the Hye and south of the Hud rivers ; the Beni 
Laam, who occupy the tract east of the Tigris, from Kut al Arnareh to 
the Hud river and the Mesopotamian side of the Tigris south-eastward 
of the Hye; the Zobeide, who range between the Tigris and Euphrateis 
north of the Hye, as far as the Saklawiyeh canal to the west- north -west 
of Baghdad ; and the Shammar Togeh and Deffafeh, having their habitat 
in the great plains east of the Tigris and south of the Diyaleh, as 
far southwards as Kut al Arnareh. In these tribes are comprehended 
many powerful families, but in the present brief report I have no* time 
to do more than name those who are merely independent of the 
governing chiefs, and very often at open war with them ; these are the 
Al bu Mahomed, occupying the marshes north of Karneh, and the 
banks of the Tigris as far as the Hud stream. Among Arabs they are 
in no estimation, being considered of an. impure stock; and, their 
occupation, as mere buifalo proprietors and dwellers in reed huts, 
further degrades them in the eyes of those who boast of pure blood, 
and the profession of a creed which holds “ border - theft and high 
treason” as the greatest accomplishments in man; though in these respects 
the Al bu Mahomed are not deficient, and are even powerful enbngh, 
screened as they are in fens and 'marshes, to beard the more aristocratical 
hordes who contemn them, and who will not give them their daughters in 
marriage,- though they' will ally themselves with the girls of their tribe,' 
These are esteemed' for their beauty and their ** salt.” It- must be cun* 
fessed, bourever, that .the Al bu Mahomed are a despicable set, neither 
courteous nor biave^ but, -when strdng,' capable of committing btrelyf 
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villaiRy and theft for the leaet possible gain, or even out of pare .mis* 
chief. They are comparatively rich in the Arab acceptation of the term, 
have good fire-arms, and move about in light boats called Mashoofs, 
which they handle admirably, and are the terror of those who trade by 
water, from their exactions and crnelty, if denied. To coerce them is 
difficult, owing to their position, as, when threatened, they betake them- 
selves to the marshes, and lie perdu among the high jungles of matted 
reeds, where, in the creeks aqjd mud, they are quite at home. The Alii 
Jezair, inhabiting the marshy tracts of the Euphrates, are much the 
same in mode of life, and equally formidable in rebellion ; but, on the 
contrary, they are mote peaceably disposed, bear a higher character for 
Arab virtues, and, if not oppressed, are amenable to the authority of the 
chiefs. I have dwelt longer on these tribes than 1 intended, but they 
differ from all others in thfs region, and a longer notice is necessary to 
comprehend their characters. 

A sketch of the Arab tribes, containing information relative to re- 
sources, &o., so far as my knowledge of them extends with any 
certainty, accompanies this paper. To sura up generally on this head, 
owing to the nomade habits, I must add, they are one and all but little 
under the control of the Turkish Government. It is true, that a sort of 
tacit understandiqg exists between them and the authorities, that, so 
long as the revenue at which the tribe is assessed is paid, they*' are to 
suffer no molestation. This assessment takes place annually, but much 
difficulty is experienced before the sum is fully paid up, the object, of 
the Arab being to show he is really too poor, and that of the Govern- 
ment to obtain, if well-paid in one year, an increase of tribute in the 
next.' Thus both parties fall out, are for the most part always at odds, if 
not at open war. Too weak to coerce them efficiently, the Government 
employs the usual weapons of the feeble, those of exciting party 
against party. Factions are thus raised in the tribes, the much-coveted 
Sheikhships are sold, as it were, to the highest bidders, and a constant 
rivalry exists, fomented by the Government as an element to neutralize 
the combinations and rebellions 'so frequent in all ages among these 
singularly constituted people. It is this system, however, which has 
impoverished both the country and people. 

The general character and habits of the Arab- tribes, inhabiting- the 
region of wHfcli Baghdad is the capital, are mueh’the saiRe, attd are 
exercised at- all' times without material distinctions so far as the piiblie' 
(that is,' those not immediately of their own clan) is conoeriied« Essen- 
tially ‘the Arab is the foe of his fellow-man,- though he is not without a' 
feer' redeeming qualities. In his domestic life 'be iodniges in~'aoae of 
the'revditing vices of the towns, and, 'bbiltrarjr-to reeeived opinioti,'<be.iS 
averse to shedding blobd except in retaliation for blood shed by otfiers, 
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ThU.iQdeed is bis lav> and, eurious enough, one that frequently .stays 
bis hand from murder, for fear of the eonsequenoes to himself and his 
family. ** Blood for blood,*’ indeed, has a terrible signification ip 
' bis mind, for it renders him an outcast from bis tribe, vrb^e he is 
in hourly expectation of an avenging hand. When at peace he is 
rnild, courteous, and hospitable, tender and even playful occasionally, 
though the usual gravity of his manner would belie it. Much of 
this gravity is, however, assumed, and be can be, and naturally is, 
both cunning and treacherous. These are indeed the requisite ao« 
complishments for his mode of life. Too proud and ignorant to work, 
and imbibing ideas from his ancestors, whose lot it was to be oast upon, 
the most sterile and arid region of the globe, he dreams only of enrich* 
ing himself by plundering others of the gifts which seem to him to be 
distributed by Nature, so that he should exercise his strength in obtaining 
them. We should not, therefore, judge him too harshly, for his eduea* 
lion hae taught him to steal ; though, like other animals who are obnoxious 
to communities, there is no denying but ho should be expelled, or even 
exterminated, if untameable. When guided by impulse or necessity, 
he 'is passionate, exacting, and deceitful, but not without principle 
when dealt fairly with by others. Like 'himself, those dealing with 
him should ever be suspicious of bis intentions, and on the alert tq 
counterkct them. Indeed, his own maxim, ** Never take a man for a 
friend until you have proved him not to be an enemy,** should be the 
guide for all, especially strangers, in their intercourse with this people. 

On the government of the province,, and the, imperium in imperio 
systetn pursued to weaken those who, when united, were able to set 
up in antagonism to authority, 1 have already touched. Oenerally 
speaking, the form of administration in Baghdad and in the minor 
towns is based on that of Constantinople, varied only to suit local 
usages and requirements, when these do not operate badly upon the 
general law, which, of course is that of the Koran, and the interpreta- 
tions which learned legislators have awarded to its less intelligible 
doctrines. . old despotic rule has been closed for some years ; and 
now a council, at wkich the Pacha usually presides, bears and deter- 
mines upon all cases. It is a mixed one of Mahomedans und Chris- 
tiana; but the latter in Turkey are not as yet sufficiently independent to 
do justice to their position when the Mahomedan portionutay be bias- 
sed by their creed, or by corruption, to pronounce an unjust award. To 
speak candidly* these nefarious practices in perversion of law and right 
are less ooiuplained of -in Baghdad than in most parts of the Turkish 
einptic*i«nd under the more enMghtened and honest administration of 
the present .Pacha, Mahomed Aeshid, they are less flagranb. -Hf die- 
eountenanoes them*, indeed,. |n hie, desire to benefit the State.- and tp 
60 A 
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raise his fellow Turk in the scale of bnmanity ; arflereulean taskocer* 
tainly, but the attempt is still worthy of commendation. Trained by 
(iducation in Europe, the present Governor General of Irak has tha 
tacty and perhaps the energy to work a change in this neglected pro* * 
vinee. Unfortunately he has no seconds. All his subordinates are as 
ignorant as Turks usually are, and his efforts are, moreover, often para* 
lysed by the dogged obstinacy of their characters. The terrible pres* 
sure upon the resources of Turkey by the present war is another 
drawback to him, for he is called upon to fnrnish funds to aid in main* 
taining the struggle, and, with an exhausted exchequer, he must resort 
to an extra tax upon his people. - Complaints are therefore as rife as 
public improvement is at a stand*still. Too poor to maintain an effi- 
cient staff in the various departments, the fiscal arrangements of the 
province, as well as the police of the towns, are, on the most slender 
and inadequate Scale. Frequent and daring robberies, as well as loss 
of revenue, result from the want of force to levy the one, and the 
absence of efficient means to check the commission of the other. There 
is, in fact, no system ; and so long as governorships, public lands, custom 
(lues, and the wholesale vending of many staple articles of commerce 
and food, are held as monopolies by the highest bidders in the State 
auction, improvement cannot be expected. Every one, of course, works 
these with the greatest gain and least loss to himself, regardless of the 
effect upon individuals, and the hideous consequences to the State. The 
regular army, too, in the province is far too small for its extent in the most 
peaceable times ; indeed, should a serious entente arise in Baghdad itself, 
the whole force would barely suffice to put it down ; and when the 
lawless character of the tribes around is Considered, it is a wonder, 
indeed, that such a patchwork and threadbare form of government 
can hold together at all. The secret lies, however, in the. opposite 
elements of the governed body, and the character of the general mind 
being too slow to work extended mischief; a love of repose and a 
singular apathy in the people to past, present, or future events, adds 
to the security, while it acts in* an inverse ratio when we think of the 
energy necessary to effect improvement. On the whole, it may •> be 
said -that the population is a quiet one. There is little appearance of 
fanaticism, in it. The Jew and the Christian are tolerated, and enjoy 
immunities which they do not elsewhere possess. The only tax upon 
them is the.Kharaj, or capitation tax, levied annually on males only 
above the age of fifteen, -in the proportion- of about ten, five, and ^ two 
and-n^half shillings per head. This exempts them from aE- othsr 
^dwttSnds ; and while the poor Mabomedan is often dragged frotuKhis 
Wdfs and children, and made to serve as^a'soldier, these clcmses ‘pnrsne 
their>oocupation in quiet in the midst of their familiesy-and yet are^ act 
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DooUnled. ' Bol'was the; oriontal ever so? ;»No!'and^>'nioreoy 0 i!^'the 
Christians and ' Jews of Tnrkey, while they are insidiottslysyobMBg 
all glasses .of their neighbours,' are ever ready to whine aboail^tfBas.* 
sions, andk < unfortunately, they receive attention from those who; are 
ignorant of their characters and real position in> Turkey. I venture to 
assert, indeed, there is more real ill<will felt towards'^ Jews in ^Europe 
than at the present time in Turkey,, and the concealed hatred of Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants manifests itself more in -those civilised 
states than it now does in the dominions of the Sultan. - We have 
nothing . to compare among Mahomedans . with the . Spanish denial 
of sepulture to their fellow? Christians. Here every sect of Christians 
has its churches and cemeteries ; and the intercourse between indivi- 
duals of totally different creeds in the common concerns of life is less 
restrioted^and infinitely more courteous -than among those professing 
Christian^ity under different denominations in Europstt Massacre in this 
country, solely on account of antagonistic belief, is a rare thing, and, 
when it does occur, it arises more from' its being the first political 
weapon at hand on the part of the rebellious townspeople against the 
Government than from any inherent desire to, shed Christian blood, 
and in some cases it has been brought about by the Christian parties 
themselves being urged to set at defiance the restrictions they had lived 
under in peace, if not in absolute freedom. The spirit that shows itself 
occasionally in England and Ireland, as recently evidenced in the 
Wiseman ebullitions, are but emanations having a similar tendency at 
heart, though, fortunately for parties, the bit . is there firmer in the 
month. They, nevertheless, chafe a great deal. 

The law of Tanzimat, or Tansimat, suspending the infliction of capital 
punishment in the provinces governed by Pachas, has been productive 
of both, good and evil. It was certainly wise and humane to place 
restrictions on the despotic will of local governors, particularly id the 
provinces near to Constantinople, but we may question if it was politic 
to set aside the punishment which held in check the lawless tribes cf 
marauders that wander over a great* part of the Turkish empire, at a 
distanoe-from the capital. In Irak and its towns,- the promulgation of 
this ediot was looked upon by the evil as an amnesty for crime, and by 
the welltdisposed with alarm. Revolt, robbery, and murder increased ; 
whereas the amputation of a hand or a foot, the timely- impalement or 
public decapitation of a blood-stained villain (1 must speak' the truth 
while -- deploring the necessity),- operated for a long time in these 
tpeosinees .-on the . public mind, though doubtless ' there were' o6oa- 
.idone when-:, the .^absolute -power' of the Pacha might be esrarhised 
in tetddtng'-'bimself ofi<people less obnoxious to tbe^'patdiC'‘tha#'to 
'hiiBte)f.:>.^'The law^dodeed, has been too sweeping to be s^tUadMnviifa 
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entire good ; for we obeerve offendera, after being eonw^cted'ol^nleede 
and other hateful murders, eaoape the death they have fnUy.‘«Mrited, 
and when immediate example was required, by long eonfinement m 
prison awaiting a decision from Constantinople. For the more distant 
provinces this law should be modified, so that retribotive justice should 
immediately follow the commission of crime. I will not deny but that 
long incarceration may be worse than death to the offender, but snob a 
mode of punishment is lost in these countries, where example and pre« 
cept are understood only through the channel of the eye. Here we 
might as well imprison a mule to deter others from kicking. The < 
public mind is not yet enlightened enough to understand the motived 
for the penal refinements of our European codes. n 

The custom duties of Baghdad have been on the decline for many 
years, owing to various causes, the chief of which is the opening of the 
northern roads fof the entrance of Russian and English manufactured 
goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the Black Sea. Of 
late, too, the inconveniences and exactions, which the Persian pilgrims 
eiperienced from the Turkish officials when visiting the sacred shrines 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, led to a law being passed in Persia 
prohibiting the pilgrimage. This journey combined the advantages 
derivable from its sacred character and from the profits of commerce, 
for each individual became either a trader or a pedlar, according to his 
means. Persian money thus flowed into Baghdad in a continued 
stream, and gave impetus to trade. This channel was exhausted by 
the Shah’s order, and disorders in the Pachalic itself further impeded 
the exertions of its merchants. Under Reshid Pacha’s government, 
however, commerce is again slowly reviving, and the road for devotees 
having been opened again recently by express permission of the Shah, 
we may yet see its bazars in activity and its revenues increased ; be* 
sides, in a political view, the renewal of the pilgrimage admits of a- 
favourable construction being placed upon the dictates of the Shah. 

The closing of the northern roads in Persia and Asia Minor, conse* 
queut'Upon the war now enacting in- the territories around Mount 
Ararat and Kars, should be for a time at least advantageous to Baghdadi ' 
The demand for goods from. Persia and Anatolia must fall chiefly upon 
the three commercial entrepdts, Aleppo, Baghdad, and Bushire ; and, 
central as Baghdad is, with a fine water carriage by the Tigris, it offers 
the most ready market for the supply. The duties levied are upon the 
whqlfcia favour of tha enterprising European. They* have been arrapg* ' 
sdilUfbtsriffa and special treaties, which- the authorities at Baghdad.-aadi': 
Essish- have always respeoted. These 'duties are under -five per -cent."-' 
averager and amonnt to three per seat, onlyi Wbeu-^ihe goods lare 
mamly in oourse of trausit to other places. Exports- are ehargeddroiU' .i 
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niae to liwolto per eeat. ■ ■ ‘Thejr eoaeiM.oliiefly •l'>fciiflUe< .hidei^^Mew,' 
MUt,'4ete% wheat, bartey^woolt/ and hoMeefi and gamRand gall% the 
peodaoe of the moantainaol Kurdietan. ■ 1 with that 1’ could add ''to 
thialist an article of natire export manufacture,, bdt I oaiuiot.remem< 
her, while writing, a eingle one. <Thoae whom we meet here and in 
Asia Minor generally ate mostly 'clothed in Manchester., fabrics^ and 
their Harems even derive additional lustre from the soft 'produce of the 
looms of England. This fact speaks little for the artisans of the soil -at 
the present time, and contrasts markedly with the historical record^ 
which asserts that silken textures first emanated from the looms of 
Babylonia. 

The ordinary length of caravan journeys from Baghdad to the follow 
ing places are as under. They vary, however, from deficient means of 
transit over swollen streams and disturbances in the country. 


Froth Baghdad, not including stoppages, to Mosul by Kerkuk 12 

„ „ „ Tehran by Kermaqshah . iS 

„ „ „ Snlimaniyeh 7 

„ „ „ Kbanakin 4 

„ „ „ Damascus 30 

„ „ » Hilleh 2 

„ „ M Basreh 14 

„ „ Anah 7 

„ i> »* Hit 4 

„ „ ,1 Samara 4 

„ ,, » Badri 5 

„ „ „ Shuster 12 


To the south of Baghdad, however, water transit is in more general 
employ. • 

The character of the great rivers which still give life to this tract will 
be best learned from the brief report which accompanies this paper. It 
was drawn up last year at the request of Her Majesty’s . Minister at 
Constantinople, and contains in a concise form, their capabilities for trade 
and navigation. To enter into a greater detail would exceed the limits 
I propose and the time at my command. 


[Copy of letter.] 


.u . w Conitontinople, Map 26{A, 

MMrLoBB,— ••Your Lordship was pleased to desire a brief report of the 
praseni state of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. I have therefore th^ 
honour tofavnish-yoiiiwidi the foliowingobsereations respecting theitt’)*^^' 
tSfJTJve'lhspbiatos has entirely lost its charsetes as a navigiblh^ ri^hi’' 
foe: many :^}ySasrfast»i<»winig to'the embankments which 'forfnefiy''eoii*^ 
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trolled the spring floods in the lower part, between Sakeab JBbenkii-aDd 
Korneb, having been swept away about ten years back indeed, 'its 
capabilities for navigation at any tinie have never been great, tbongb, 
I am aware, the general opinion, fonnded upon the reports<.of the En* 
phrates Expedition in 1836, are in favour of it as a feasible route to India. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Colonel Chesney’s vessels 
navigated the stream during the period of its highest rise, and in a. year, 
too, when the flood attained some feet beyond its ordinary, level ; con- 
sequently, no obstacles were met with in the descent of the. stream to 
lead to the inference that any existed. The contrary is, however, the 
case ; for many obstrnclions, both artificial and otherwise, are found in 
its course, that develop themselves only in the ascent of the stream. 
These are impediments to navigation even in thei season of its greatest 
height, and during eight' months of the year elose its channel. entirely 
to steam vessels of the most moderate draught of water. The character 
of the tribes located on its banks offers also a serious bar to its useful- 
ness for commercial purposes ; for I am convinced that, unless some 
great political change in the country interposes to coerce them, none 
but well-appointed steam vessels of war could effect the passage inde- 
pendent of the obstructions caused by shallows, ancient mill-dams, and 
rocky ridges, which traverse its bed from Hit northward as far as the 
latitude of Aleppo. The rapids coursing over these during the .freshes 
from April to June could only be surmounted in 1841 by the steam 
vessel I commanded, with the aid of two hundred men attaclied to 
tow ropes acting in concert with the steam power ; and I question much 
if the superior vessels now built could overcome them without 
similar assistance ; at all events, the delays that would ensue from the 
manoeuvring requisite to effect the object would neutralize the advan- 
tages derivable from the agency of steam. A knowledge of its charac- 
ter 4n the autumii and winter may be gleaned from the fact of the de- 
scent in these seasons occupying the Nitocris from October to April. 
Her draught was three feet six inches, not more than would be requisite, 
perhaps, for a vessel carrying both cargo and passengers in addition to 
her fuel. In some places, indeed, it was necessary to remove every 
article but the engine, to ensure a draught of two feet six inches before 
these ridges could be crossed ; and then only after several days’ bard 
labour, with anchors and chain cables laid out to force her forward in 
the ditectiou of the current of the river. 

, «.8aoh were the impediments met. with in 1841-42; now they are still 
\ppre, (Serious, for the river, has left its. bed at.Al Hammar; south of 
•^ukeshrEheukh, and is entirely lost.in the marsbea and vast v swamps 
.«iR..e;itber.side, wblpti in the spring, overflow, a large tract of country, 
and extend tp the. Persian .Gulf.. . Since the. embanbinen(,’'alladsd. to 
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iir4li*^rtt'pavt «f the repott-i* gcv« way and immersed ><tbe^sumroaBdiag 
coontryi' 'boats of very^'light ‘tonnage even have been eompeiied to 
transfer their cargoes to> canoes iff 'this part, for conveyance to Sdlcesfa 
Shenkh, the market of the Montafik Sheikhs. To the .anarchy existing 
in this tribe daring the last six years, the change in this fine - stream is, 
indeed, attribatable ; for the repair of the dams has been neglected in 
the wars which, during this period, the rivalry of parties has main* 
tained for the Sheikhship; and, weak as the Turkish authorities are 
now, we can expect no improvement in this respect, as each succeeding 
year 'adds to the rupture the waters originally made. It must, there* 
fore, remain sealed to shipping, until, in the coarse of time, it opens 
for itself a new channel.. 

«The Tigris, however, is eminently navigable from the sea to Baghdad 
at all' seasons of the year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three 
feet water. In the autumn, when in its lowest state, a little difficulty 
only is experienced, but this is easily overcome by common activity 
and attention to the proper channels. Thereare, indeed, no impediments 
to its navigation by steam vessels upwards for a distance of five hundred 
miles j and the tribes, though at times refractory, are in general less 
violent and exacting than those on the 'Euphrates. When the trading 
boats have been annoyed on this stream, it is in most cases traceable 
to the stinginess of the agents; and, I am confident, a more liberal policy 
on th^ part of the merchants themselves would secure the passage pf 
their cargoes at any time. This applies to demands made on the* 
tracking boats principaliy. Steam vessels would not be so liable to the 
visits and importunities of the predatory families on its banks. 

<* From Baghdad northwards, well found, fast steam boats could reach 
the Upper Zab, and with perseverance might attain as far as Mosul 
from -February to June; at other times this portion of the Tigris is 
impracticable from the low state of the water. * 

“ 1 have the honour to be, Acc. 

(Signed) “ Felix Jones, 

Commander Indian Navy in Charge of the Naval Estab*. 
lishment on the Tigris, and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 

To His' Excellency the 'Viscount Stbatford de Bedcliffe, O.C.B., 

- Ambassador Extraordinary apd Minister Plenipotentiary to the 

Sublime Ottoman Porte.” 

■ -1 ' ■ 

Both' the Huphratek-and Tigris could, however, be rendered all that 
i's' dksirabio udder 'd-'^dod governident.' - As it is, they becomO-mbre 
dkiitruetl^'^kad ■‘less 'ttsefffr.eVery^ year. The period of the gldhteat 
risO'^^dlrlab^bktVraett thk and or AprU and third week in 'May.' The 
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Euphrates remains at a high level longer than the Tigrisi owing to ,i\» 
sources being in more elevated tracts. In the latitude of Bagh4ad the 
annual rise of both rivers averages 22Yeet| but it occasionally exceeds 
24 feet, and then the plains around are submerged, and Baghdad itaelf, 
owing to the want of proper precautions, is isolated for a time in a sea 
of water. Towards the end of October they have subsided into their 
lowest state ; the Euphrates, where it has broken its embankments in 
the lower part, being then but ankle deep, but the Tigris remains avail- 
able for navigation, as shown in the report. 

The tides influence the stream of the rivers as far as one hundred and 
fifty miles from the sea, but the flood is not observed to run contrary to 
their course for the last thirty miles of this distance, in which it operates 
as a check upon the current, and this only when its force is not very 
strong. During the fresh'es the flood is sometimes observed to fail 
altogether, except on the spring tides; at which times the rise and fall, 
from the bar to Basreh, average about eight feet, and this diminishes 
gradually to the Hud river on the Tigris and to Negayb on the Eu- 
phrates, where a couple of inches of daily swell serves to mark the limit 
of this phenomenon in nature ; and taking as the zero of the scale the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, ten inches for every twenty miles 
of river course will, as near as possible, mark the annual gradations in 
rise from the lowest level at the various places where the distances 
touch. 

a 

The best native boats in use are well adapted for their work. They 
are strongly built, and, though rough, arc of an excellent model. They 
draw, when laden, from four and a half to six and a half English feet, 
according to the season. These alone go as far as Basreh. They carry 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty tons, and sail well when they 
can profit by the wind, which is very seldom on the passage up stredm. 
The journey from Basreh to Baghdad occupies with a single band of 
trackers from forty to sixty days ; with a double set a cargo has been 
brought to the city in twenty-two days. The distance by the river is 
little short of five hundred miles. On the upper part of the stream near 
Baghdad there is another form of boat used called Siffineh and Teradeh. 
They are curiosities in model and construction, and are entirely coated 
with bitumen on the ontside, or the stream would otherwise fiow 
through them. They cannot have changed from the earliest periods ; 
indeed, it i^ not unlikely that their lines are those of the Ark of the 
patriarch diminished only to suit modern requirements. The first- 
named if > used for bringing small wood from the jungles at no great 
diiMVO^ for the supply of the town and for other local - wants. The 
seooAd is smsil and.nhiefly employed in net-fishing. The better sort of 
fuel is, however, brought to Baghdad in the Basreh trading boats, for it 
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i« pl^nttAll Oftiy in tbe'jab^les Altound Kuf'aad ibe HyeHv^,. 
Gttffly'or "oomole,** a' wiekerboaltet. coaled with bitumen, is the 'o(dii{ary 
vessel in use for passing the 'Tigris and for service near the town- ,It 
is very ancient, being mentiooed by Herodotus, and portrayed also on 
the sculptures of Nineveh. 

1 dole the paper with the accompanying lists of the various breeds 
of horses,* the most familiar species of the finny and ornithological 
groups pertaining to the zoology of Irak Babylonia, or Turkish Arabia 
as it is more generally called.f Specimens of the two latter I have 
already Mnt to Government, with a few of the minor insectivora in* 
eluded with them. But we have here the lion, the wild boar, the hyena, 
wild cat, jackal, hares, prooupine, antelope, and spotted deer of the 
' larger mammalia, besides a plentiful supply of the ordinary domestic 
animals, superior and inferior, of all communities, including the bufialp 
and camel. The leopard, cheetah, and bear are to be met with also in 
the adjoining mountains of Kurdistan. Of reptiles and insects there 
are a goodly number, and the catalogue wi& show they are sufficiently 
obnoxious to man. Snakes, no great variety, and but one or two species 
of a venomous character ; these are rarely met with. Water-snakes, 
plentiful but harmless ; scorpions, large, abundant, and venomous ; 
wasps and drones, the same ; bees, scarce ; mosquitoes, of five -distinct 
kinds ; and horse, proboscis, and sand flies, all numerous, and of 
very ao|jve, malignant habits from the latter part of spring to the 
middle of summer : they are ushered in by colonies of fleas. These 
drawbacks to comforts, however, end in the autumn, and a short 
sojourn in these countries soon renders one comparatively indifferent 
to them and to many other annoyances of highly civilised iife. Varie* 
ties of arachnids are plentiful, and myriapoda are common enough in 
the jungles about, the river. The zealous entomologist will find also 
a swarming multitude of coleoptera, orthoptera, and neuroptera, be* 
sides many beautiful species of lepidoptcra, if he be inclined to woo 
them with the midnight lamp on a calm summer’s night. Some small 
specimens of fresh-water Crustacea may be met with in the swamps 
and creeks, and a few varieties of mollusca are known. Entozoa exist 
in many of the animals, and the stomach of the pelican is almost 
always literally swarming with these parasites. 

With the flora and plants of a larger growth I am not very familiar. 
What renders the tract more celebrated in this respect than it would 
otherwise be, is its being the native country of the date ; a tree which... 
provides food for men, and animals even, in a region where at.timM*». 
ip rigorous winters, they might otherwise starve, I have not spa9a,;v|<iUr« 
enumerate the fifty-two varieties wfaic^ are known of this n,8efu|.4rap,t 
* See page* 38$ to 388. t Pages 389 to 402. 
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bai it it related that, in the flourishing period* of the. ShhttlMefvIfafc 
so overspread with'it (hat on the'ntalo ronds thO' trail'o}l9vr*eOt(ld 
pursue his way sheltered from the fierce rays orfhieWiB»«'<iitEi*'7iio 
longer the case now, for, excepting the groves which skirt the>tivar 
banks from the sea to the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
which extend in patches as far as Hilleh on the former iriver, there are 
none to be met with in all the tract until Baghdad is approached. 
Here, immediately adjoining the city, and at the villages watered by 
the Diyaleh, a few groves exist which yield a plentiful enough supply, 
though considered as inferior in quality to the dates around Basreh. 
Under the prevailing neglect these groves are diminishing rapidly, 
being swept away annually by encroahments of the river. The For* 
tngal orange attains perfection in Baghdad, and the gardens produce 
apples, figs, plums, almond's, grapes, apricots, nectarines, mulberries, 
nebecks, or jujubes, and pomegranates. If we except the latter, all are 
of very ordinary flavour and growth. The pomegranate, however," is 
delicious; usually there is an abundant supply of water and musk 
melons in the season. The native vegetables enumerated in the lists, 
in the first part of the paper, are plentiful and cheap, but there is a 
great dearth of these esculents in the winter. Of common flowers, siich 
as roses and stocks, there are abundance, but others are rare. 

To the above, a list of medicines procurable in the Baghdad markets, 
chiefly from herbs found in the surrounding country, or the |i4iBloce of 
Persia and Asia Minor, may not be irrelevant. I am indebted to Dr. 
James Hyslop, the Civil Surgeon at Baghdad, for this addition to the 
report;* and those requiring more detailed information on the climate, 
diseases, and flora of Irak, will do well to seek it of him, for be has an 
ample knowledge of the subject, and is ever ready to oblige inquirers. 

This completes the report, which has been hastily drawn Up, owing to 
the plan of Baghdad having occupied the whole of my disposable time 
for some months past, and other occupations now will not adnilt 'of 
systematic compilation. This most plead for errors and (be rambling 
style throughout. As to the Map, it will, I believe, be found aS nakrly 
correct as possible, for it has been the labour of many days; abd’*it will 
be readily understood that such a work has not beeti eoili|^ldted 
without anxiety. To the tact and skill of Mr. 'W.' OeltifiifWddd, a 
..young officer of the Indian Navy, lately assbefated Uiitb I'^abi'lna* 
teriaUy indebted. The main features are all trigonometi^i^'ddldifliiin* 
g 4®*®*'* pf narrow streets! fleet worked fn "(bbi4&^*by''fBV aid 

I/ j jj ^p nsmatie compass. ' These mUst neees8kBlV'*b/'itoj>erfi^‘iil^'dbme 

^peots,rwjh.t!n cirpums'i^eciiQn’ is 

Revered, too," as *the nanie of Baghdad ii^ 

* 'Given «• di Aimendix to this lesort. 



pmumms or- aMUfOAo. 


wwtidirttdnwiUfe oiirboyb<Ki4 in il^.wnnly I may be perfuift^d to bojw, 
thar my laboOTe bavaaot beaadlurowD awayi eepeoially at a time' when 
Hiatytiblta'aitlaAtioo in more Jm mediately drawn to events enacting in 
A^» 

(Signed) Felix Jones, 

Commander Indian Navy, and Surveyor in Mesopotamia. 


On the Tribes oj Irak. 

As an Appendix to the general sketch* I have drawn of the Arab 
tribes spread over Irak Babylonia, I now offer short notides of distinct 
families, which have come under my observation ; first, however, remark- 
ing, these are distinct from the great Bedouin tribes, which have either 
now settled in Irak, or visit it annually on plundering expeditions, or 
to adjust quarrels by the sword or negotiation, as may appear advan- 
tageous to them at the time. The principal horde of these independent 
races is that of the ShammaTJeTbeh(b^^i^;4A) wandering all over North- 
ern Mesopotamia from south of Sinjar and the Khabur 

river to the Saklawiyeh west of Baghdad, and oven at times to 

the stream. They are the terror of the Turkish authorities and 
people. They live entirely in the desert tracts, or, rather, tracts where 
they appear to have become deserted, and, as caprice or fancied neglects 
on the part of the authorities seize them, they issue forth on Ghazus, 
or plundering excursions, carrying off everything far and noar, even 
to the gates of the cities. Unable to drive them away, the Turkish 
Government has consented to pay their chief a monthly salary to secure 
his allegiance, or, in other terms, to buy the forbearance of the tribe. 
This, however, serves only a purpose, and, as the chief Farhan says, is 
not snfficient to purchase coffee for his hourly recurring guests. A sort 
of hollow peace is, however, patched up by the contract, and comparative 
qnict, broken only by occasional reports of petty plunderings, exists for 
a time. They are useful to Government only under general rebellion of 
the minor Arab tribes, when they are called upon to fall on them with fire 
stnd sword, and are prompt enough generally in availing themselves of 
the permission. They sweep the country on these occasions. Friends 
and foes of authority are indiscriminately visited, and, though there is not 
mneh blood shed, th^re is universal wreck. The tribes hasten fo get ont of 
< their Wfy; and. so quick pre Bedouin movements, that they succeed otfly in 
eseapiog^pi tbpni wfl|i^l|eir families. F)oeks,tent8, household furuffure, 

* See pege 3P7. 
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crops and kine, are abandoned and fall into Bedoain bands to be driven 
off and sold at the lowest possible price, to any who will pay tbeiU in 
ready money. Plunder being their only Object, they eare not to pursue 
the proprietors, for they have no real sympathy with the Government in 
these affairs. Farhan, the son of Sofuk, is the chief of these people. 

The Anizch and Dhiffyr are the other Bedoain tribes, 

, which visit Irak in any strength. The latter generally locate in the 
Desert, about the Montafik territory to the west of the Euphrates, and 
occasionally make forays in Southern Mesopotamia. They cross the 
'I'igris also at times, and levy contributions as far as Badrai and 

Mendalli Parties of the former range between Najuf (•-*^) and 

Deir (jH) on the west of the Euphrates, and content themselves with 
occasional forays only into. Mesopotamia. They are generally at feud 
with the ShainmarJerbeh, and, unless something offers as a bait, will not 
come readily on to their pasture grounds. They have not, indeed, force 
sufficient to match them ; the strength of the Anizeh being spread at a dis- 
tance over Syria. The Dhiffyr give assistance to the Montafik in their 
wars with one another, and with rebellions families subject to that tribe. 

[ may remark here, as a general rule, that, these Bedoain tribes, and, 
indeed, all others north of Hilleh in Mesopotamia, and Baghdad east of 
the Tigris, profess the faith of the Sunni Mahomedans ; while beyond 
tho«e limits to the south they are of adverse principles and creed, being 
firm upholders of the doctrines of Ali, and his unfortunate progeDy«8ach 
antagonistic feelings constitute the safeguard of the present Govern- 
ment of Irak, otherwise it could not endure, weak ai^d despotic as it is. 


Tribe of Shammar Togha, wander between the Diyaleh River as far 
as Kat el Amareh, and from the east bank of the Tigris to the 
Nahrwan (uiijLr4»fij oy ^t *li<i 



Families included. 

No. of 
Tents. 

Usual Abode. , 


Assadaan 

300 

From Kut to Mehdi. 

*** Vi' 

Addallabeh 

200 

From Debunl To Zeljeb. 


Mejabileh 

150 

From 2eiiieh to Dokhaleh . 


AlKafifan 

100 

From Dokhaleh to Ke< 

f 



thiyeb*. • 


Az Zukuk 

60 

From Kethiyeh to Taj. 








pAottnnartor vinawDAD. 
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VsMd Abode. 


Menasir 

■I 

Dkur. 


Ad Belfiyeh 


From Oapr to Alaj. 


Nefafisheh 


From Alaj to Dialeb. 


A1 Bawiyeh 


On Nahrwan. 


Mirdan 

H 

On Nahrwan. 


This tribe has beep much divided of late, owing to intestine quarrels. 
It is said to have been originally a branch of the Bedouin tit>be Shammav 
Jerbeh ; but having settled, as it were, into agricultural and pastoral habits, 
it lost its independence and was degraded ; Togha, the affix of the ori« 
ginal name, having been given them to mark this event, and to separate 
them still further from the proud race of" (he other name. It signifies 
a necklace, “or badge of slavery.” They have about 200 matchlocks or 
guns, and can bring about 700 horsemen into the field. Their war>ery 
is “ Sinaaish.” They possess much cattle. 



Familiee of the Dtour. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Beit Dibish 

70 

Zuiyeh al 2^ra. r 


Beit Abool Hussein 
ibn Khaled 

70 

Der al Akul. 


Beit Tehmaz 

70 

Sened. 1 


The Daonr are distinct from the above tribe, though found on 
the same locality. They act, or did act formerly, as guides and 
Government messengers, and, in consideration of this, paid no tribute, 
but were permitted to levy on passing boats five Sbamies, one Helaneb 
of dates, and three pounds of coffee. They cross to the west of the Tigris 
when At fend with the Shammar Togha, and settle then near Shirsb and 
Shed hay f. They are considered good marksmen. They number 300 
guns, and can bring 300 horsemen to the fight. 


Family at Kut. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

• » *1 

Aehifnlf Kut al Amareh . . 

t 

100 

Kut al Amareh. 
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This small fandiiy almost always occupies the same lobaHty, that<is, 
both banks of the Tigris around the Hye stream. They have abont 60 
guns and a feat flocks, but are wanting in camels anJ^ horses^ Uke the 
Daur. Their chief occupation is as guides, and for this purpose they 
have a small quantity of wheat and barley, and a couple of miserable 
hack horses awarded them annually by the Government, to whom they 
pay no tribute, and, moreover, are permitted to levy the same ■ articles 
from passing boats as the Daur. Formerly they were in greater const* 
deration, but their allowance has been reduced by successive Pachas. 
They are a quiet and useful people, being well known to the larger 
tribes. For many years the Sheikh has been employed by me as agent 
for the supply of fuel for the steam vessel. He has served too as my 
guide on many expedition^; possesses a good knowledge of the ooun* 
try^ and in petty local afialVs both himself and his tribe, who are 
attached to us, have been very useful. They are of Shiah principles. 

Zobeul Tribe ji^). 


Zobeid Families. 

• 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

^ Ui 

A1 Maainereh 


iBaghdadiyeh to Mahawil 


Al Merad 


) and Mnsseyb. 


Al’buwatif 


Prom Abdallah to Bagh* 
dadiyeb and Nil. 


Aduwijat 


Brenij to Humanyeh. 


AlJahish 


Sherhan. 


Ad Delim 

150 

Alwej. 


Achellabiyin 

El 

Mesalhiat to Beghileh. 

^IkJLwi 

Al’bu Sultan 

mm 

Shnmli to Euphrates. 

Jy\ji 

Kiraghul 

100 

Shumli to Euphrates. 


Al’bn Aga 

100 

Anadel el Irak. 


As Said 

200 

Huriyeh to Afaj. 


Ash Shemamteh . . . 

100 

Th»vSk«>kh*8 household. 


Thid grent family dbcnptes Mesopotamia soatb-^of.*'(hek Saklawiyeh 
canal as far ^ "^^bes. It is fK>th.noiqa4e i^nd settled, mixed 

cultivators and predatdry. They possess cattle' fn VlStilbdance and 
many good horses.* The hereditaty chief is Wadl^'bttT'Uftatef owing to 










4iiwrpris.w,itbdie Qljnv«n)ioe]Bt {u|. ii«| n«j^w 

itfomioilly volet over the tribe., < Moe|>of the ten^e oji ^ fftetjond iveet 
of the Bapli«eMsa»e«peoiAUy abovft-theJEJlioiliyeb oeighl^arhoodrora fjuroi* 
ed by the hereditary chief and his adboreote. ,Two yearn acfo a priOe 
was set upon hie beady and under the present government he is the 
riobest land proprietor in Irak. It is considered a powerful tribe, 
being able to raise 500 horse and 600 foot arjned with 6re«aytDS. .They 
are of Sunni principles t generally support the Government, but are 
much demoralized of late from 'intercourse with the town. Their vrpr* 
cry is Jeheysh,” and their chiefs are from the house of Abdallah, an 
ancestor of great repute, who derived bis pedigree direct from the 
Himyar (Homeritss of Ptolemy), a very early and renowned race of Arabs 
in Yemen. Wadi ibn.Shelfelleh, the hereditary chief, styles himself pf 
the bouse of Abdallah. Those boasting of immediate descent from 
this house now comprise about forty tents; and the whole trlji^e, 
when required to make an oath of more than ordinary solemnity, regard 
swearing by the “ head of Abdallah’'<eas the most binding on their 
conscience, for it admits of no mental reservation. Indeed, the in* 
fringement of this oath, or ^taking it without full intention of keeping 
it, was formerly considered punishable with death ; but demoralisation 
is undermining the old statutes of all the tribes. 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Maamireh 

150 

Baashiyeh. 


Ad Duwejat 

200 

Resaseh to the Tigris on 
the east. 


Al’bu Kathr 

100 

Baashiyeh. 


Beni Ajil 

100 

i 

Rahamaniyeh. 


They are rich in flocks and herds, have good stocks of horses and 
camels, and combine a settled and warlike character. In peace they 
cultivate extensive grounds, under Zobeid protection. 


Fsmilise. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Sen! Zeyd 

100 

With Zobeid Bheikb. 


iKTba Bedran 

W 

Itfcenderiyeb. 

' 4 ^ 
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The 0rst generally attends the camp of the Sheikh. They are chiefly 
camel proprietors- and carriers, and pay a tribote of 1,000 Shamies 
annually. The latter cultivate, and both have a few horse and footmen 
capable of going out to war. 


ILp 

Baij Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Hakarseh 

B 

Niflar. 


Assueyd 

n 

Niffar. 


Saadeh 

200 

Niflar and Mesherak. 


These families are of Bedouin habits and origin. They are remark- 
able as good horsemen, and can mount about 500 spearmen. They 
have few matchlocks and domestic cattle, but abundance of camels, 
amounting (it is said) to 5,000. Their Sheikh is Aziz al Kaim ibn 
Shihan. 


Ariiyd Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Ashireh Arfiya. . . . 

400 

From Shumli to the Hye 



in Irak. 


This tribe is smaller than the Al Baij, but, like it, its people are 
classed as Bedouins. They can muster 300 horsemen armed with 
spears, but have few matchlocks. It is said they have 3,500 head of 
camels, but in other cattle they are considered poor. 


Al Hamid Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

i , 

Al Hamid 

800 

In Irak north of the Hye . 



Classed as Bedouins, like the two former tribes. Mount 300 spearmen, 
boast of few g^ns, and) wtoepting in camels, are poorly oif for cattle ; of 
these they number 2,000 head. 
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■BBEEM 

^areh Families* . 

Teats. 

1111111111021^^ 


Adderijat 

100 

From Teasaalyn to Hye: ' 

«^IW| 

Al Atatfeh 

A 

100 

In Awudeh north of the 
Hye. 

i)j Uft 

Al Aabed 

150 

From Huish to Rumiyeh. 


Al’btt Gharbi 

100 

From Rumiyeh to Azniber. 


Ahelijiyeh 

50 

From Azniber to Bedaeh. 


Al’bu Atiyeh 

100 

From Bedaeh to Abadiyeh . 


Ajgtmnat 

! 50 

From Abadiyeh to Zikh. 


Waled Aberkeh... 

30 

From Zikh to Bilher. 


Al fierisat 

100 

Yuseefiyeh. 


APbu Amireh 

io(t. 

Heram. 


Arubaiyn 

100 

Umm cl Bini. 


Al’bu al Heh.. 

100 

An Nifeshiyeh. 


Waled Faraj 

50 

Abu Ahmar. 


Ar Ruthan 

50 

Either. 


Al Hamas 

100 

Abu Zufer. 


This tribe, some thirty years back, was one of the most powerful in 
Irak, and ruled with absolute authority, both to the north and south of 
the Hye river, setting the Government frequently at defiance, and levy* 
ing “ black mail” from all around. The increased power of the Mon* 
tafik under the rule of Dawud and Ali Pachas served, however, to break 
them, and now they can give but little annoyance. Their late Sheikh 
was Derveish al Amir, the latter being the distinguishing title of the 
tribe. They possess about 500 matchlocks, some good horses, and 
plenty of camels, sheep, and oxen. They have frequent quarrels with 
the Beni Laain. Their war*cry is « Akhuyet Saadeh,” 



Amareh Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Myah Beyt Nasir. . 

200 

As Sedifeb. 


Al Kerim 

200. 

North of the 8edifeli< ' . 

*<y\ 

Ai Remhha 

100 

AlAbel. ^ 


Az Zyed 

100 

Bedat Arhameh. 


52 i 
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Amareh Familiei. 

i 

Tents, 

-■ '—V' 

Ustwl Abode. , ’ 


Ad Debat 

100 

Bedat Rndan. 


Az Zuahed 

BOH 

Abu Ajhirat. 


A1 Qharib 


A1 Zezreh. 


Al’bu Omrah 


Wasit el Hye. 


Al’bu Ayisa 


A1 Akar. 


Adduiheri 

100 

Junction of the Hye with 
the Euphrates. 


A1 Kuwishat 


Imet'al Yul. 


Arbu Ajaj 

t 

40 • 

Kazmet al Hye. 


These portions of the Amareh are now living under the protection of 
the Montafik Sheikh, and cultivate lands assigned them by that person* 
age. They are poor, and pay for the lands they occupy an assessment 
of 300 Shainies, They have lost the character of Bedouins, from their 
more settled mode of life. 


Tribe As Seraj (jLr^l) 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

dxiJjt 

Addelfiyeli 

j 250 

Aj Jilibiyeh. 


Habjiyeh 

1 70 

Rejajeh. 


Addiyaa 

50 

Sid al Nasriyeh. 


Al Gharib 

50 

Al Beiyaiyeh. 


Al Abid 

50 

Al Muwakef. 


Feratesheh 

200 

Ashib Abn Bezaziyin. 


Aakyie 

200 

Al Hemireh. 


Al Mekasis 

100 

Bedat Ajie. 


Al’bn Debkhi 

100 

Al Kberij. 


1 APbu Reshadeh. .. 

120 

Nahr Tamer. 


Al’bu Habib 

70 

Al &abbeb Ali. 


Al’bu Kashi 

-70 

Nabr Iba Jeewm. • 


fiedi Akbeh 

150 

Al KaVbinid^db. 







PROVtNCB OF BAOIfDAD. 


arr 

Ti|e«e families of Am Seraj wander over Mesopotamia sonth^eaet of the 
H]re, as fdr as the Had river. They own allegianoe to the Mtmtsfibv so 
far as being protected by the Sheikhs of that large family, bvt'are 
really almost independent. The tribute levied npon them is usually 
12,000 Shamies aonnally, but, unless threatened, it is seldom but par* 
lially paid. Of fire^arths they can muster about 400, and can, perhaps, 
bring double the number of mounted spearmen into the field. Their 
war-cry is "Akhuyet Hamdeh.” They are rich in Arab estimation, 
and possess large flocks and herds of cattle, besides camels. They 
give protection, too, to a few buflalu proprietors, and are much feared 
by native trading vessels. 



Family. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al’bu Deraj 

500 

From A1 Awnair to A1 
Jebileh, 

The families of this tribe I am not conversant with. They give alle- 

giance sometimes to the Beni Laam, 

^ and sometimes to the Montafik. 

Their tribute is 4,500 Shamies annually. 

They wander between the 

Tigris and Euphrates south-east of the llyc, and arc rich in camels, 

horses, and sheep, and have about 200 guns. 


Disjointed Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

Aj 

Ad-deriya 1 

1 

200 

From Jebileh to Shetani- 
yeh. 


A1 Mayoof j 

150 

From Shetaniyeb to Awu* 
deh. 


A1 M ariyan i 

1 

200 

From Awudeb to Hor. ' 


These are great pastoral families on the same general locality sonth* 
east of the Hye, under Montaflk jurisdiction. They do not cultivate, 
but possess great herds of cattle, flocks, and a few horses. They may 
have 350 guns among them. 

The principal tribe inhabiting the districts on either side of the Eu* 
pbrates south of the Hye river is the Montaflk ^ l^). The chief 

family is descended from one of the ancient Sherifs of Mecca, whose 
name was MaUeh (fbr), and who had fled from the holy city, fearing 
the conseqmenees of a fend in which he was involved. It would take 
too much time to recount, in the present paper, the history of Maneh's 
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proceedings. It will eaffice to eay, that having by biM taleols worked 
himself into authority in the districts which the tribe inhabits at pre- 
sent, he managed to bring the various families under one head. Thus 
united they took the name of Montafik ((SUlWl), as that of the tribe; at* 
least such is the report. Its direct genealogy is given as follows:— 

MANEH married the daughter of Barakat ibn MvTUJ*ESH-SnERiF, 
and bad ofispring, 

MAHOMED, •>♦**)» who begat 

SADUN, ««*>**)» who begat 

-THAMER, ( tar**** who begat 

MAHOMED, •>•** ), who begat 

THAMER, who begat 

AOIL, ), w'hd begat 

MAHOMED, who begat 

FA RIS, ( <y;f ), who begat 

AGIL, 

The chief families of the tribe were from the Beni Timim 
the Beni Malek el Ajwad the Beni Syud 

Al Khafajeh Beni Rekab and the Bedoor 

The tribe is now divided into two parts ; the Al Ajwad portion in- 
habits the districts north of Sukesh Sheynkh around Semaweh, and the 
regions of the Hye river; the southern Montafik districts south of Sukesh 
Sheyukh to the Persian Gulf, eastwards as far as Hawezeh, and north- 
east as far as the Hud, are in the possession of the Beni Malek, impro- 
perly pronounced Malich. With the exception of the bouse of Sliebib, 
C‘T*ii^*)thc tribe professes the Shiah faith of Islam. That name applies 
to the family of the present Sheikh, as does the nameofSadnu 
These are of Sunni principles. Their war-cry is “ Azyud,” while 
that of the Beni Malek, or the BeniTenanez Zeydan, as they are some- 
times called, is Yetun.” 

For the last five years, this powerful tribe lias been chiefly occupied 
in war, party struggling against party, cousin against cousin, for the 
Sheikbsliip. The Turkish Government has fomented these discords, and 
within the last two years three Sheikhs Hbve been acknowledged. 
Mansur es Sadun now reigns, having been lately invest- 

ed, but he has met with much opposition from his subjects ; and bis 
two rivals, Saleh and Paris, are at band, the one in 'Baghdad and the 
other in the Desert not far pff, to work on Uie prejudices .of the Pacha 
as soon as a cause for dissatisfaction may ejthj^it jtselfin his mind. 
The country governed by the Montafik is, therefore, much impoverished, 
for the cultivating tribes inhabiting it are so opfnrbsrMtd by succeeding 
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Slteil^, that Ibeir lot is a hard one indeed. 8okesh4iheyttkli is tbe 
chief seat of the family governing the tribe. It was a favoarite mart 
of tbh AiaJbs, and much trade was earned on when the Montafik were 
at peace with each other. Many inBnential traders resided there, but 
the late tronbles have sent them away to escape, from the rapacity 
of the contending Sheikhs. The tribute paid to the Baghdad treasury 
by the tribe varies according to its strength, and the means the Turkish 
Government has of enforcing it ; but ordinarily it may be computed 
at a lac and a half of Shamies a year, in money and presents to those in 
power. The tribe is rich, however, and could afford to pay much more 
than it consents to do. The whole date districts are in its hands, and it 
further possesses abundance of cattle, horses, and flocks, besides large 
herds of camels. The territory is rich also in rice grounds, and there 
are many tribes of cultivators living, even rich, under Montafik protec* 
tion. Of these the Ahl Jezair (ji ij^icUt) and Beni Mansur 
are powerful bodies in themselves. 

Next in order to the Montafik is the great tribe of Beni I^aam, 
occupying both banks of the Tigris, from the Hye river to the Hud. 

They are said 

to derive their origin from one Waul, a contemporary and comrade of 
Khaled in the wars of Mahomed, whose power united them under a 
common banner. Their name, Beni Laam ((•111 ^), signifies '* the col- 
lected sons." Like the Montafik, they have become broken from 
internal jealousies fomented by the Turks. Two Sheikhs now govern 
separate portions of the tribe. They are thus greatly weakened. They 
pay an irregular tribute, but they are assessed at about a lac of Shamies, 
excluding contingent presents. 


(•11 44^ ^ 

Ashair Beni Laam 
Families. 

Tents. 

Locality, 


A1 Syrkheh 

100 

Ali Ghnrbi. 


Al Weymi 

200 

Al Gubboor to the hills. 


Ash Shihhatat .... 

100 

Ali Sherki to the hills. 


Al Khasrej 

250 

Nahr Saad to* the hills. 


A.d Dilfiyeh 

70 

Jowriyeh to the bills. 


Al Hneean 

250 

Jibbeyleh. 


Al Nebgan 

120 

Amareh. 

CtpUjiuJl 

i < 4 1 

Al Atlihibat 

100 

Ghardali. 


Al Hnlfeb 

400 

Habbesiyeh. 
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A.ihiiir Beni Laam 
Families. 

Tents. 

Locality. 


Al Jaaoureh 

120 

Al Jebel 


Al Aawuneh 

60 

Al Nuaseb. 


Al Harb 

350 

Kharsaniyeh. 


Al Debbyis 

200 

Al Haddam. 


Al Hanizeh 

50 

✓ 

Beisheh. 


Al Kananeh al Kamr 

500 

Amareh. 

jot 

Ad Dereissat 

600 

With the Sheikh. 


Al’bu PerWi 

400 

Amareh. 


This is the native estimate of their strength, bat I believe it to be 
much over-stated. An allowance of a gnn to a tent, I deem to be their 
strength in this arm. They are good horsemen, have plenty of flocks, 
and herds, besides camels, and tolerable horses. When at fend with 
the authorities, they stop the trade by the river, and at all times levy a 
toll on passing boats. They encourage cultivators, from the Luristan 
mountains near them, to cultivate the great plains they occupy, but do 
not degrade themselves by tilling the ground. They take the daughters 
of the neighbouring Al’bu Mahomed tribes as wives, but will not give 
their females in marriage to them, or, indeed, to any race inferior to 
themselves. Mufkhorr is the present hereditary chief. He is rapa- 
cious, bigoted, and niggardly ; hence he has but a partial deference 
shown him by his people. The tribe are all Shiahs of a fanatical class. 
When pressed by the Government, they fly into the Persian territories 
bordering upon Hawezeh. Some portion of this tribe, at open strife 
with the rest, has been located in Persian territory for years past. They 
give protection to Madaan families, who pay for the pasture of their 
buflaloes on a portion of the territory assigned them by the tribe. These 
families are given as under : — 



MadMn Families. 

Tents or 
Huts. 

Locality. 


Assowad 

300 

Bil Alonah. 


Al Hemeydao .... 

200 

Al Mathimimeh. 

oi * 

Asi^wadan 

40Q 



Aj Joweybir 

100 

Al Knssch. .< . * 







pftoviKca or>«mwdad. 
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Msdssn FsmiliM. 

Tents or 
Huts. 

Leeslitjr. 


A1 Zeyrij 

300 

Abu Arabid. 


A1 Hharisbin .... 

200 

Bil Makriyeh. 


Ar Rnbiyeh 

150 

Abo Jathiya. 


Al’bu Abud 

150 1 

A1 Akashi. 


Beni I'arf 

loo 1 

i 1 

Al Harsheh. 


They are strong in-gans, though not so formidable in other respects, 
having neither horses nor camels. Their chief riches are in herds of 
buffaloes, and a few flocks of sheep. Unlike the real Arabs, they reside 
in huts made from the reeds abounding in the marshes. 

The Beni Laam might be able to brings 15,000 horsemen into the 
field, if united, but certainly not 5,000 in their present state ; and, if we 
allow a gun to every third man of these numbers, we shall have, I 
think, more than their effective strength in fire>arras. 

The undermentioned Arab families wander in Mesopotamia, west of 
Baghdad, as far south as Musseyib. 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al’bn Aamer . . . . 

250 

Nahr Dawudi. 


BeniTimim 

300 

Akr Kuf. 


Azzoba 

300 

Nahr Abu Qharayeb. 


Al Fedagheh 

150 

Nahr Mahmudiyeb. 


Al Birghuth 

130 

Nahr Rathwaniyeh. 


They are mixed agricultural and pastoral families, but they are war* 
like, possess some good horses, and, if we allow a gun to a tent, we 
shall have their strength in fire*arms. The three first are of Bedouin 
blood, but degenerated. 

Jt 

The following tribes are met with to the north-wkst of Bagh* 
dad above the SalflaWiyeh canal, chiefly on the right bank of the 
Tigris. 
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— Pi— 

Families. 

Tents. 

Ufoal Aboeje. 


Al’bu Saqr 

200 

From Saklawiyeh to 
Suadiyeb in the Desert. 


A1 Moshahedch . . . 

350 

From Taji to Tarmiyeb. 


Aj Jebour 

140 

On the district called Taji 
between Kathemein and 
Tel Qoosh. 


The first of these Is wholly pastoral, and of Dellim blood originally. 
It pays tribute direct to Baghdad. The two last onltivatc lands usnally 
pertaining to the farmed district of the Dijeil. 'They have cattle in 
plenty, a few horses, and are capable of maintaining a position in a 
territory exposed to Bedouin visits. A gun to a tent will exceed, per* 
haps, their strength in fire*arras. They are expert thieves, and indulge 
their propensities in petty ways unusual with the tribes in general. 


Tribe of Dellim, whose territory is chiefly upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates, from west of Baghdad to the north as far as the town of Hit 
(«*l yd| JuM 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Maamdeh 

100 

From Saklau^eh to Ne* 
maleh. 

Jl 

A1 Dbuivcyb 

mi 

A1 Ghurbat. 


A1 Maamdeh 

H 

From Saklawiyeh to Ne* 
maleh. 


Al’bu Shhab 

200 

Nemaleh. 

^j£ 

C^irtan 

60 

A1 Aosijeh. 



Al’bu Obeyd 

100 

Umm al Rus. 


Al’bu Alwuan .... 

100 

Kabr Feraj. 


A1 Jenabiyin 

300 

Zoweyht al Feraj. 


Al'bu Rageybeh... 
Al’bu Feraj 

50 

00 

Ditto. 

Sheikh Hadid. 



Al’bn Dfaiyab . . . 
Al’bu Assaf 

200 

100 

Ditto. 

As Sifeyneh. 



AI*bu Nirnr 

300 

Nefateh (iiabhtba springs! 
to Sinadek. 
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The tribe is powerful in Arab signification. Its families are rich, and 
combine the peaceful character of the cultivator with the warlike one 
of the Bedouin. Many of its more aristocratic chiefs and people will 
not, indeed, till the soil ; they, of course, fatten upon the spoil obtained 
from the weak. The territory they inhabit is a rich one, and 340 
irrigating wells in the districts are counted as belonging to the 
tribe. Each well is supposed to pay to the Zabit 'bf the tribe, on 
account of Government, one ton of barley, half a ton of wheat, and 
the value of about thirty shillings in money at every harvest; but 
much of this payment is evaded, owing to the weakness of the 
Government. 

The territory of the Dellim, on the west of the Euphrates, is celebrated 
also for its natural springs of fine water, which, in the spring of 
the year, overflow and fall into the Euphrates. In the summer the 
waters recede; but the ground, which they have left moist, is carefully 
sown with grains, and plentiful crops from this source alone arc 
obtained. 

These natural fountains, called Thnnnayl and Abn’l Kir, arc situated 
about four and a half hours north-west of Kaleh Bahmadi. 

The latter, as their name implies, are impregnated with bitumen, but 
the water otherwise is said to be good and wholesome. The whole 
district of the Dellim, from Hit southwards, is said to be more or less 
prolific in sulphur and bituminous productions, particularly where the 
springs are^hermal and salt, as at Hit, having a tcmpurature of about 
93". Much salt is obtained from them by evaporation. 

Though the occupations of the Dellim are chiefly pastoral, the secu- 
rity of their position, their strength, and character for riches lead them 
to offer much opposition to the Governmeat, for the Bedouins readily 
join them when inclined to be lawless and refractory. The tribe itself, 
indeed, usually throws the blame of its actions upon those people, who 
are ever ready to father the sins of others so long as they enjoy hospitu. 
lity and good fare free of expense, for “ say it’s me” costs them little at 
any time. The temper of this tribe is very uncertain from these causes : 
the roads between Hit, Baghdad, and Hilleh are kept in constant alarm ; 
caravans suffer plunder ; and violence, if not murder, attends the forays 
they are engaged in. In the spring they wander as far as the Dijeil 
and Takrit on the Tigris for the benefit of the richer pastures for their 
flocks. Were they united they might muster 10,000 fighting men, with 
a third of that number armed with fire-arms. They possess camels, 
flocks, and herds iu abundance ; arc hospitable; and some of the chiefs, 
whom I have met, possess an intelligence above the ordinary' run of 
Arab races. 
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1 1 loes located near the Dijeil, <north'iMst of Baghdad 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


A1 Khasrij 

130 

Dijeil. 

Cr4^' 

Al Majummeh .... 

200 

Beled and Kantarch Har- 
beh. 


AI Makadmeh .... 

150 

Sumcycheh to Tigris. 


Beni Timmin 

250 

Khatheyreh. 


Al’bu Ifyaza 

150 

Neighbourhood of .Tib- 
bareh and Beled. 

A4.V1 

Aj Jemeyleh 

130 

Between Sumcycheh and 
Beled. 


The Dijeil is a canal cut from the west bank of the Tigris just below 
Samara, and waters an extensive district formerly containing a vast 
population that resided in towns, which are now seen in ruins on the 
deserted channel of the Tigris. They are cultivators, princi|}ally in 
the employ of the Zabit of the Dijeil, who farms the land to them. 
They arc rich too in flocks arid herds. Portions of them 'ffre pastoral, 
and some predatory, for they join the Bedouins at times in their forays. 
All are potty thieves on every occasion. A gun to a tent, and a 
mounted spearman to every three tents, is the full measure of their 
strength when united. 


Tribe o/Aheyd, north of Baghdad 


Families. 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 


Al Abeyd 

150 

Shabeyebeb. 


Ash Shawi Zadeh . 

100 

Ditto. 


Al’bu Algeh 

300 

Nea'r and around Kerknk. 


Al’bu Hyaza 

200 

Al Aith. 


Al’bu Ali 

150 

Hamrin. 


At* bu Reyash 

150 

Hawi Leklek. 
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The preceding occupy the land opposite the Dijeilarou^ Samara and 
the katnis, and extend from the east bank of the Tigris to the Hamrin 
bills and Kerkuk. They are of ancient lineage, and known also as th« 
Al’bn Shahr or 'Mllnstrions.*’ They are predatory, and strongin 

horses and camels. Their Sheikh Sadun gives much trouble to the 
authorities. 

Indiscriminate Tribes. 


Famillea, 

Tents. 

Usual Abode. 

Bemarks. 



2(10 

On Lesser Zab. . 

Chiefly pastoral, but preda- 


Ash Shawan 

tory on occasions; they 

. 


< 

are knoan under the sene- 
sal name of Al'hu How- 


A1 Bckr 

m 

North of thcZab> 


dan. 


AlTai 

500 

South of Great Zab 

. Cultivators and predatory ; 
have many camels. 


ji(Wi 

A1 Be^ath 

300 

Bet\%ren Tiw Kliur 

- Tlicse arc more of Turkisli 


mail and Kifri. 

than Arab origin. Th^ 
are rich; they cultivate, 
and are cattle proprietors. 
In uar they are bound to 









give military service to the 
Government. 




r 

Cultivators as well as pre- 
datory ; the last make tons 
forays, at times as far south 


Seltnan .... 

200 

Zab el Kebu . . 




as Baghdad. Suhman 


Al’bu Ilauiatl . • . . 

150 

Eski Mosul .... 

Mirza was killed by a 




party of these close to 
Katlieineiu. 


Bern Zytl- 

100 

Eski Kifri 

These are cluefly cultivatora 
and cattle proprietors. 




1 Beni Timim 

150 

BetweenSindiyeli 
and the Atheim. J 

These are portions of an 
ancient Nejid family, but 
degenerated into settled 


Beni Timim 

300 

Belad Ruz .... 

cultivators in varioui 
pkrts. 

SAjJl 

An Netleh ^ , . , , , 


Mendali 

Cultivators and predatory 
at times. 




Khaanj 


Hiioloiyeb Hawis. . 

Cultivators on the DijeiJ 
districts. 



A1 Kerkhiyeh .... 

300 

Keshkul and Sye- 
delun. 

Chiefly cultivators. 


An 

100 

llamnn 

These are chiefly of the 
Momen order; many of 







them profess great sanc- 
tify, and go abrat as Syids 
and Dervishes. They have 
camels and horses. 
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Families. | 

Teats. 

Usual Abode. 

Reniarka. 


Aj Jebur 

300 

Dholoiyeh Hawis. . 

Cultivaton. 


Al Kcrwiyeli # « • . 

300 

Kara-teppeb 

Cultivators chiefly, but they 
have some canelss 


The tribes enumerated in the foregoing pages arc those which I am 
best acquainted with in Irak. With many T am familiar, but with 
others I have no more knowledge than from native report, which is not 
always to be depended upon. Their numbers and strength must, 
therefore, be considered at best but an approximation, for to obtain 
truth in a country whcio no statistics arc kept, or recognised, it 
becomes a diincult matter to extract it from the immense mass of fable, 
&c., constantly in the months of these singular people, who frequently 
deceive, either from snspieious motives or from mere wantonness of 
character. Tiierc arc other tribes too which I have been silent upon 
altogether, as, in a month or two, I may be able to offer a more correct 
account of them than I am possessed of at present. These inhabit the 
land and marshes west of the Euphrates, tracts as yet untrod by 
Europeans, but which I propose to visit in a short time. 

(Signed) Fr.ux Jones, 

Baghdad, October 8th, 1854. Commander and Surveyor. 


HORSES (Jii’iJ.r-i), 


1 have been furnished with the following list of the various breeds of 
horses of Nejid blood, which are known amongst the Shamraar Jerbeh, 
Ihe Anizeh, and Dhiffyr, the chief Bedouin tribes in Syria and Mesopo* 
tamia. The principal or chief stock is that named Kahilet Umm al 

Arqub whence the others are derived in the follow* 

ing order 


Saklawiyeh Jedran. 
Saklawiyeh Aoubir. 
Hadbeh Anizehi. 
Hadbeh cl Berdawil. 
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Hamdani Samri. 


Kahileh an Nowaq. 


Maankiyeh Hederi. 


A1 Kubeysheh. 


Jilfeh Adhueh. 


Rubdeh. 

SAJJ 

Attaweysch. 


Abeyt Shorak. 


Atterafiyeh. 


Krush. 


Saklawiyeh Arjcibiyeh. 

^ "* '•41- 

Ash Sheheyb. 

VyAJ^Af 

Kaliilch al Mosaneh. 


Abeyt al Hamreli. 


Wadhneli Khorasan. 


Al Jacysheniych. 



These fine animals can be procured with difliculty from the tribes, 
though the foals born from them of inferior mothers arc readily disposed 
of to the dealers. To procure first'rale horses in Baghdad, however, 
is at all -times difficult, for the dealers generally secure them with a 
view to profit in the Indian market, and, unless some disproportionate 
sum be offered, they will not part with an individual horse, for they say 
it spoils the sale of the rest. Horses of no pretensions,, or of a very 
little blood, can be got, varying in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 700. Mules 
can be bought also in the town, but Persia affords the best supply. 
Their price is from 150 Kerans to 250, between Rs. 70 and Rs. 120. 
Of donkeys there are a goodly assortment. The white donkey from 
Bahrein is a fine creature, and fetches about Rs. 70 or Rs. 100 even. 
Common donkeys of tl)(p place may be had at all prices. Camels and 
dromedaries are readily procurable, the best usually selling for about 
Rs. 80 each, and an inferior one costs about half or a third of the sum. 
Those found in Mesopotamia carry about three hundred weight, and 
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are not fitted for journeys beyond the plains^ but there are others ^vatU 
able on the frontier tracts, adapted to mountain roads. These, too, 
carry ordinarily a hundred weight more. Mares of inferior breeds can 
be had, but those of superior stock are jealously preserved by the Arabs, 
Abbas, Pacha of Egypt, offered two thousand pounds for a mare of 
the Ashsliehyeh breed, but it was refused by the Dhiffyr Bedouin, 
her owner. This type of horse is said to be found only among that 
people. 



Fragmentary Portions of the Zoology of Irak Babylonia 

Vertebrata. — Birds and small Carnivora. 
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Price 

Rate in 
Riege 
Piastres. 
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Do. 
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(Signed) Feux Jones. 
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NOTES^ 


ON THE 


TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH, 

AND THE OTHER CITIES OF ASSYRIA; 


AND ON THE 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 

between 

THE TIGRIS AND THE UPPER ZAB ; 


FOUNDED UPON A TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY MADE IN THE 
YEAR 1852, BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

BY 

COMMANDER JAMES FELIX JONES, I.N., 

SURVEYOR IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
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TOPOOBAPHT OP NINEVEH, &c. 


Within the last decade of years, the museums of France and England 
have been enriched by numerous monuments of Assyrian art, that 
clearly show the soil from wjiich they were obtained was peopled by 
a race who, to its warlike ha'bits, added many of the refinements of 
civilised life. The researches of Bolta and Layard— so far as lapidary 
tablets are capable of conveying the economy of a nation— have fami* 
liarised us in some measure with the public rites and ceremonies of 
the Assyrians, as well as given an insight into their more domestic 
concerns; and the pens of these travellers have further elucidated the 
subject in a manner of which the praise of the public is guarantee to 
the ability displayed, while the monuments themselves, as patents of 
their energy, remain in the capitals of Europe, until, in the course of 
lime, they share in the fate of their Assyrian predecessors* 'Pro- 
foundly indifferent, however, to such an event, our suvans are in the 
mean time labouring to unravel the mystic characters engraved on the 
records so lately revealed to us; and such is the progress made, that 
we may shortly expect to be as cognisant of the deeds of the ** stouts 
hearted king and the glory of his high looks,’’* as we are conversant 
with the celebrities of Greece or Rome. The Only desideratum want* 
ing, it appears, to complete the picture of Assyria, is a faithful sketch 
of her aspect in desolation, when she is ** empty, and void, and waste ; 
when flocks lie down in the midst of her; and when her rivers are 
opened, and her palace is dissolved.”! This we have endeavoured to 
supply in the three maps of the vestiges of Assyria, made from actual 
survey of the spot. Topography, however, is a dry subject, and we 
enter upon it with diffidence and reluctance. 

The third sheet of the vestiges of Assyria is Intended to convey a 
general idea of the region where flourished the principal cities of the 
Niuevite kings. On it the relative positions of Niihrtid and Kborsab'^ 
wiiiltif, readily sfen, with ihose of Nineveh a^d otjher remains; mwe 
rep^tly reeognisedtas belonging to the same period* 

^ ^ * < ' »*» <* < <i*/! 

* • iHdobx. 12. t X«liumu. 6, 10} Zephaniah ii. 14. « 
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thaV in its local featuTes,, the region cannot have materially changed 
since the era in which Nimrod, Asshnr, or Ninas, migrated from the 
plains of Babylonia* to found a dynasty and a kingdom beyond the 
Zab. The great mountain ranges of the Tanrns to the north, and Zagros 
to the north'flast etid east, in’ this'regiod s}dk altnolt imperceptibly 
into plains traversed at certain intervals only by slight ridges which, 
having a direction parallel to the sides of the greater chains, just rise 
in lines above the soil or crop forth only in undniationsf of varying 
height, from WNW. to ESE. Eastward of the modern Mosul these 
ridges are mostly depressed and broken, offering outlets to the pent-up 
mnu’ntain streams which unite to form the Upper Zab, as well as to 
give passage to other tributaries, principally winter torrents and minor 
rivulets, that issue from the Jebei Maklnb, of which the Khosr-su or 
Khorsabad stream is the chief. During winter rains this becomes an 
impassable barrier, while at other periods it is fordable in most places. 
It falls into (he Tigris, in latitude 36*21' N., just opposite the jnodern 
Mosul ; and the Zab debouches in the same way, in the parallel of 
35*59' N., enclosing, between its broad shingly bed and the Khosr 
stream, a highly arable plain, diversified, here and there only, by gentle 
undulations and slopes. This plain, a somewhat irregular parallelogram 
in shape, and in extent twenty-five miles by fifteen, contains most of 
the Assyrian sites we are yet acquainted with. It has a gradual de- 
clination westward from the basis of the incipient mountain range 
of the Jebei Maklnb and hill of Ayn-es-safra, which are the most 
prominent natural features in the Nineveh landscape. These, skirted 
on the NE. and E. by the Gomel or Ghaxir-su, as by a ditch, defended 
the tract saf&ciently on these sides, while the broad and rapid currents 
of the Tigris and the Zab protected it on the W., S., and SE. The 
Khosr rivulet on the N. and NW., insignificant as it naturally is, was 
rendered too a strong defensive barrier from invasion on these points, 
by artificial works, which we shall speak more fully of in a subse- 
quent page. 

It was thus an admirably selected position. Undulation and vale, 
ridge and plain, alike capable of tillage throughout the tract, offered a 

* We use these names os the generally recognised appellationt of the founders of the 
Assyrian monarchy. The Targums of Onkeloa and Jerusalem supply, however, other readings 
Air some of the proper pames found in our version of Genesis x. 

t The Hamrin, I^ara HtRseyn, and Kara Cbokh ridges, are curious instances of these 
l^mlations from mountain to plain, leaving nai^w but extended steppes of veiy rich land 
infeermetfate between them; we shall notice tiiem more in detul in a Aiture papdf. The 
first bmurilsMeso^tamihai the NE., the latter lermhiates in the Sipjar group, dipping 
below the oonntry west of Arbel, where the Tigris and the Zab course imiietuously over its 
depressions. * 
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irafficieiicy of pastare at most seasons. Crossed too as it is by the beds 
of many Traterconrses, aMd generously visited with dews and winter 
rains, it was then, doubtless, as now, a most fertile region. In the 
spring and autumn, when covered with verdure and wiid tIoWers, it 
most have offered such teeming plenty with little labour, that mau, 
naturally desirous of ease, could not fail to appreciate its bounties. 
The climate too, if unchanged since that period, was favourable to his 
feelings in the primitive state of his existence, and the summer heats, 
tempered by breezes from the adjacent mountains, were doubtless 
deemed cool in comparison with the torrid blasts he had experienced 
in the plains of Shinar ; while the rigour of winter in the rugged coun* 
try beyond him was equally unheeded and unfelt in the genial atmo« 
sphere of the steppes where he had determined on fixing his future 
abode. 

Here then we may presume Nimrod, Asshnr,* or Ninns, first estab* 
lished himself, and planned the erection of those cities and edifices, 
the monuments of which, after thirty-five centuries of time, have been 
abstracted piecemeal by the stranger, and borne off as the trophies of a 
nation then unheard-of and void. We shall notice these cities more in 
detail when the first and second sheets of the vestiges of Assyria come 
under observation. In our remarks upon them we shall endeavour to 
maintain the metropolis in the position where it is evident it was first 
designed, notwithstanding some pains have been taken to transfer it to 
other sites ; and, at the same time, shall attempt to do away with the 
prevailing idea as to its vast magnitude, which, founded on the gross 
description cf Ctesias, quoted by Diodorus Sicnlns,f has led many 
intelligent men astray in search of the stupendous walls wherewith that 
author begirts Nineveh. Even the mountain range of the Jebel 
Maklub, pronounced as ** calcareous mountains” by a modern writer 
in one page, is made on the weakest authority “/Ae entire work of matf* 
in another ; and, as such, is sought to be identified with the imaginary 
ample walls of the ancient city.f This range rises perhaps to S,000 
feet above tbe level of the Tigris, and, as we have before remarked, is 
the chief natural feature in the Nineveh landscape ; we sought in vain 
for vestiges of such stupendous structures as Ctesias ascribes to 
Nineveh, and which indeed could not have existed on a soil such as 

* This name would seem to imply that of tbe countiy, not that of the fonnder of the 
Asiyrian monardiy, if the readings of the Chaldee Targums are to be adopted ; and certainly 
the tense of the pasiagc in Genesis x. is not done violence to, but, on the contmiy, is mSht* 
tainod by these interpretations. 

t Cts)^’ fragments would appewr to he loose in every reapeot' Plutardt, Ai^ Gdlins, 
Aristotle, and Joseph Sosligw, it would seem, estimate his ebaaeter for nmAj at a very 
Idw seals. 

t " Nineveh and its Palaces,” in the Illustrated London Library, pp. 83, 94, 97< 
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Xiie proof of this is 4ft tho Mmiiaats,h«fiiH» jnp of minor ttmofiiro^i^dhs 
period. tv » < ^ ^ 

Jndspendont of its eonnscUont with noriptara): oveots^ and wiUiothe- 
themes which excited the inspiration of the prophets, the tract iepr«> 
seated on Sheet lll.f has high claims to the consideration el the 
scholar and antiquarian. Here are the mines which cnnneot the pmsent 
elYilisation with the history of the past ; for all that we know of the 
early world, and all fntnre knowledge that we are likely to derive, will 
donbtless be traced to the fortuitous occurrences recently enacted on 
this soil. Nineveh and its celebrities, as mere names, were just indeed 
discernible in the wake of subsequent historical events, when the 
spades of Botta^and Layard revealed them distinctly to our view, and 
this too at an appropriate time, when enlightened minds were prepared 
for their study by long application to other records in a cognate charae* 
ter, though in a different tongue. To us, indeed, this concurrence of 
physical and mental energy appears more' than a mere coincidence, 
and what may yet be disclosed to us, from the interpretation of the 
records still entombed in the 350 square miles of the district, we are 
at a loss even to conjecture ; for while fresh tablets are being exposed 
as the work of excavation proceeds, cuneiform studies have acquired 
a stability which cannot but lead to success. Its claim to our regard, 
however, is not solely confined to the interesting discoveries but lately 
made by our travellers ; the scene before us was the theatre of other 
renowned actions long subsequent to the struggles between the 
Assyrian and the Mede. Even when their names were as a proverb 
of the past, and England’s fame lay buried in the future, this region 
between the Tigris and the Zab shone as the stage on which sove* 
reign actors contended for the empire of the world. Darius here 
resigned bis sceptre to the Macedonian, and Persia, after acquiring a 
second ascendancy, again fell before the victorious legions of Hera* 
cUus at the fatal battle of Nineveh. Mirwan, the last Khalif of the 
line of Ommiyeh, relinquished too his sovereignty and bis life on the 
saipe^ field, and from this reverse a new dynasty arose, that of the 
Abbassiyiu, whose power, emanating from Baghdad, governed the 
world for the long space of 520 years. The banks of the Kbazir, the 
Tigris, and the Zab have indeed witnessed much bloodshed, and if thus 
consecrated to posterity, they are no less sacred as the early seats of 
Ckiristisnity, for the faith as taught by the first missionaries is nqt yet 

* Lsysrd’steitiinoi^ueauduiiveoftheesaggerstionoftheanoientwnten. SeeNSMssb 
and Its Bennau. vd. u. chap. 2, p. 276 ; sod Niebnhr, in his Leetoret, dueardi nitiifiMllr 
thssvidsiwsofCteiiai, wheaoonndenBgthehiitoncalvaliieofnneisntcbmiiiSle*. 

t Tlww " SheeU’* not being anupigtt the Oovenunent Recordi, copies tie notgitMi m 
ihitgrieetfaHa < * 

666 
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wholly obliterated, tljfongh raaob distorted by tmsMfdikies waid sehaimis^ 
Fire distinct creeds still dourish on the mot faefoie oe; in tho> € Hieb e k 
and Yezidi faittw, Wb think, the first Chaldaio worship, teriainatin||titt 
snbse^MOt M^an forms, may be traced ; and the mnsplanted iseaeiite 
wanders, like the captives of Tobit’s time, equally contemned and 
sefNttate from bis fellow man ,* while the Christian seels^^*perhaps from 
the peraecntioii they have suffered— are distingnished as the most 
ignorant and boorish of all. The schools and colleges, both Matbonie« 
dan and Christian, once so celebrated here, remain only as mere names, 
while the distingnished works which emanated from the spot are either 
lost, swept off, or destroyed. In fact, in whatever way we contemplate 
the country presented to os, a vivid interest is excited, pregntmt with 
heroic examples and moral lessons, adapted alike to the statesman, the 
soldier, and the priest. But we must, quit the instructive pages of 
Assemannos and lay aside reflections suggested by the incidents related 
in the Anabasis and in writings of a subsequent age ; our task is topo* 
graphical description, and a laborious one we find it, for, embracing, as 
it should do, every subordinate feature with fatiguing precision, we 
cannot hope to escape the charge of prolixity, as well as that of ventur* 
Ing beyond our depth in endeavouring to relieve the monotony of 
geographical narrative. 

As the nucleus of Assyrian dominion, we may denominate the terri* 
tory shown in Sheet III.* as Central Assyria, for hence emanated the 
large possessions afterwards included in the several names of Athur, 
Asshuf, Atuc, or Assyria. It was known also to the older historians 
and get^rapbers as a part of Adiabene { AHhafitimi), the name of the pro* 
vinos watered by the Zab, or, as it was sometimes written Diab, or 
Adiaib, though strictly speaking, perhaps, its proper appellation as a 
mem distcict of Adiabene was, as written by Strabo, Calachene ; the 
tenn having reference to the period when Nimrud, or the Calah of 
Genesis, flourished as the chief city after the destruction of the original 
JUnateh. Nimrud, indeed, is still oecasiOnaily oailed Atnr or Assyria, 
and waaknown as suoh to the Arab geographers.f We have pointed out 
in the paper on that place the probable manner in which these names be* 
oomeattaehed to Nimrud, from, as we believe, its being the iateetinha* 
haled city Of the region, which in the cuneiform tableta is repreeeatod by 

meanings if we tightly understand Coionel Bnwlinson, ** the low ocm* 
byf Atur or Asshnr.” These characters wopld IhiDS repreeent gentle 
Hlpps for 4he land, in the same way as Shinar mpeasenfod Sabylonia ; 
•ibi the ittlerprelatinns of the Cbatdee Tiatgmnerof Onlioiosiaad ferst* 

* Vide the seoond note on the preceding page. t See Tnknt, in hie M'ljim id flidfon. v 
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mhm>ftiouU.lkm a g— ■ Jw HtX Amimbw the fiMe^.teQ«MBia«^<3rl| 

ei’tHBMmied.girfeg 'ibilli)t»>h«iM' Niaemfav^f imeteedtirf. A «h 1 i t <llB <eaii 
M Mail iufomr '^enion 'of the 'Bible. Many leaiaedi ftijij 
anwBg wbMB aim ee i e eigid diviaae; we believe^ ^leribie leediofAB)' 
agfreeieg with tbweawiMt; ead a paMliige*ia<fifiieair|F quoted 
antfaoeol'tbe artielf'^oii Aeeyrie an Kitto*a >jOyetopwdiat>t oa B faai a »th»a 
vlewtof the anbjeef . c UeenethiM^ They ehaU devoet thetead'of jkeehvt 
with 'tbo>ewerd, even the huul ef iViMred,** &B4 deaigpwtmgtiw eiwietqr 
ae watt aa abe aoeepted name of the fbnadet of its pKmitiee 'odifioMd 
Thateoeh waa a onatom of aaoient tiraea, and pettaina to ibie day ia> 
the caat, ia evident from the namea being new indifferontly need hy 
the Arabs, who not only also eharaoterise Egypt by ita title of **Misivll 
bat identify it equally aa well by that of ‘<Ardh Pharaann«*' at the 
** land of the Pharaohs'* >> < 

The conformation of the land and the positions of' ita chief edifiees 
will be best seen from the map. We have no wiah to reeapitnlate) hat 
we mnat here express an opinion, contrary lo those who have speott* 
lated on the exact form and dimensions of Nineveh, that it had no 
defined limit on the tract before ns, such as Layard conceives it to have 
occupied in the area within the angles formed by the metropolis and 
Khorsabad at one, and Keremlis and Nimrud at the other eatreenty 
of the line.* On the contrary, we are disposed to view the Assyrian 
cities as placed where locally best suited to defence and convenience 
within the natural boundaries we have specified, without regard to any 
regslarity on a grand scale, though the towns themselves, especially 
Nimrud and Khorsabad, in their order of alignment, bear evidence of 
much care in construction, aa does the capital also, for the anperioe 
ends it was designed for. Led away by the gross relations of Ctesias, 
with reference to the size of the capital, and by its inferred magnitude 
from the pagqs of Jonah, the writer of Nineveh and its Palaces, a work 
pnblisbed for the Illustrated London Library, in his second chapter 
hm indulged too in an erroneous theoretical view based on the serious 
mistake of another sort which we have pointed out befioreif and whaab 
indeed negnttves bis arguments, otberwisc founded, as far as wo nan 
see, upon >00 system at all. We are sorry to expose these erren^ but 
sUenoe wcnid only serve to perpetuate an hypothesis which most 

* WbrnibbeMwiiMaiweniidarstood Laysrd to mcaa thsw pontioiM h fMaung the 

amwid Ninen|^; but enhww since b^ree^ 
to beheve m have mimteirpnted the sense of bis rensrks on thu bead, and that bis 

f In tiid><Upsriug pUltedr tiis 'the worit* aiiided to it ftoa* Ae pen ef Bt 

Beimti t^ nulii i tfiidb tbrn i r wto slsb w t iwwi #tnd dt teWdW t wM Clen iait,ie im eo gted s U r 
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strangely mislead ipstead of instmot. Mach labour, indeed, has jbeen 
lost in searching for wails where it is evident none existed, attd (be OKMI; 
zealous missionary— were he to denounce aloud in the public' strtete, 
as Jonah is presumed to have done— would find an ample three days* 
employment in the capital and its immediate suburbs ; or, were his 
mission but a simple visitation to the four principal seats in the Nineveh 
district, a modern curate, with no other incitement than his small pit* 
tanee, would easily perform the journey and his task in the specified- 
period ; for the entire circuit is but 61^ English miles. We incline to 
the belief that Jonah’s enumeration of its inhabitants has reference to 
the whole of the tract in our map, which includes a space of 350 square 
miles, and might accommodate a proportionate population of six or 
seven hqndred thousand souls, including their abundance of cattle, 
with much ease. 

In the opening page we have characterized the incipient mountain 
ranges of the Jebel Maklub and hill of Mar Daniel or Ayn«e8*Safra as 
the chief natural features in the scene. The attention of the traveller 
is soon, however, drawn from these to observe and speculate upon the 
numerous tumuli which cover the plain in every direction around. 
These constitute the artificial points of the Nineveh landscape, and are 
represented in our map by dark shaded circles, such as distinguish 
conical peaks in chartography. These are all the undoubted work of 
the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or of a Parthian 
cre^ there are at present some doubts. Some refer them to the latter, 
principally from the absence of anything tangible to theorize upon in 
the more regular tumuli, most of which, as we at present see them, 
being mere mounds of earth elevated in different places to heights vary* 
ing from 20 to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great 
pyramid at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the mound is arrived at, 
from the action of the elements on the outside having, in the course of 
time, reduced the material to the consistency and form of its original 
earth. The principal ones have square platforms, at present but little 
raised above the plain, though evidently connected in some way with 
the higher structures adjoining them. Though now rounded, and for 
the most part preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to 
think most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 
crumbling of the apex and falling debris having served to obliterate 
the angles in the lapse of time. There can be no question, we think, 
ol their purpose being other than for religious observances ; as, from 
tSa'carliest times, “ high places’* were deemed essential to these forms ; 
ihd the custom, moreover, with little variation, is still perpetuated by 
every age and nation, whatever be the creed. From the days when 
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**JQ» tol Isl iiE< batldtvQt a<towept* were firat utlered, 
prs#anted 'for aaerifioe md prayer.* Traces of thia preferenea ettU 
exist ia the steeples of oar-own eborofaes and the spires of< onr oatbsr 
draisi and the minarets of Islam, the pagodas of Burmah, China, apd 
India, are* we oonoeive, but perpetuations of the « high placws” of the 
Magi, wfaiefa, perhaps, when artificial, were raised on the model of 
their arehetypes, the pyramids in Egypt and the tower of £lhiaar.t 
Nimrnd, in onv eyes, has consideration, indeed, as the chief spiritaal 
residence of Assyria, from the lofty and peculiar strnctare of its 
pyramid; while Nineveh, we conceive, is entitled to the temporal 
honours of the capital, in which the Ninevlte sovereigns were simply 
monarchs, whereas in the former they would seem to have performed 
also the functions of high priests. At all events these structures have 
preference, we think, rather as Assyrian than Parthian relics, from the 
fact of the cuneiform inscribed brick being found in some of those that 
have been excavated ; and we may, perhaps, identify much that is 
related by Diodorus Siculus,:! concerning the works of Semiramis, in 
this respect, with the singular eminences before us; as well as of her 
descent from the mermaid-goddess Derceto, as yet, we believe, only 
found represented in the sculptures of 'Nineveh and Khorsabad. To 
continue the subject of these extraordinary piles. From the situation 
of some of them along the Khosr’s course they may have served too 
as rallying points for defence. The principal ones north of the 
Zab, shown in our map, are those of Tel Chimeh (*«f lU), Tel 

Sabt Jj), Khazneh Kcrcmlis§ ( 

Fadhliyeh (^sbAs), Beibokh Nejmok Tclthameh 

Abbasiyeh Tel Yara (UljcU), and Chittel The 

rest are comparatively small, and those of Tel Billa and Sherif- 

khatt <c)l^ or “ the cit^ Tarbi8,”|| partake more of the nature of 

mounds coverihg considerable ruins than that of isolated eminences. 
The latter, fudhed, has proved a temple of Sennacherib’s, having been 
recently ei^ltevated at the desire of Colonel Rawlinson. These works, 
more than anything else, speak of the populousness of the district, and. 
Indeed, of alt Assyria ;f for they exist in every direction within the ex- 
tended'limits of that empire: every homestead appears to have had one 
attached ; and if really for sacred practices, we may imagine the 

* See Lucian on SacriHces, 1—4. t Babel. 

t Book ii.'^a^. 1. ** dhe caused high mounds or eminences to he raised wherever slih 
fixed her camp.**, 

Cvidentlff m iteAi^oiui edifice; this cuneiroftn names aeeording to Colodel IhiiAiiMfoft, 
being that of a god of the period. 

I 'efT tefT 

57 b 


of the cuneiform tablet!. 
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sublimity of tho seen* presented by the assemblage of rthe congiegtilions 
around the various altars in the open air. A signal by day* or the saored 
fire at night, displayed from the chief sanctuary, might have pcostrateal 
the whole nation—under the great canopy of Heaven only*^in simni* 
taneous prayer. Beneath these eminences there yet<exist two archaic 
treasures which, if excavations are continued, must be discovered. We 
advocate, however, more strenuous efforts for this end, for there is no 
knowing when the pleasure of the Porte may cancel the present firman 
in our favour, and leave us in the dark just at the time when some new 
phase in cuneiform readings requires the greatest light to be thrown on 
the subject. The old proverb, make hay while the sun shines,’’ is 
equally applicable to Assyrian harvests ; and while the rays of Osmanli 
friendship are warm upon^us we should gather in our crops, for there 
are other and jealous gleaners in the field. 

The rivers of this region are classic streams, and, noticed as they are 
by writers of every age, they require little remark from opr pen. Of the 
Tigris, enough has been said of its present locality in the succeeding 
papers ; a bridge of boats at present spans it at Mosul, where a solid 
structure previously stood at no very distant period. From appearances 
above water it certainly looks like a modern work, and, we believe, 
has received repairs, even in the last century. Such a structure did 
exist, if we recollect right, when the legions of Horaclius crossed the 
Tigris to fight the disastrous battle of Nineveh, and the present remains 
may, therefore, be the identical piers over which that emperor, on his 
favourite horse Phallus, some twelve centuries back, marched to the 
bonquest of Persia, then governed by a Sassanian monarch, whose 
ancestors may have constructed the bridge as necessary to their 
repeated designs upon the Roman frontiers in Syria and Asia Minor. 
That no bridge existed here in Alexander the Great’s time we gather 
from the difficulty he experienced in crossing the Tigris,* though no 
enemy opposed his passage : and, we may presume, the spot was 
equally devoid of one in the most flourishing period of Assyria^ from 
its absence on the sculptures, where, however, we have the name 
of the Tigris in the cuneiform little differing from the various 
names preserved to us at the present day. On the map, the characters 
representing it, as kindly furnished by Colonel Bawlinson, are 

^ ^ yy & +- ^ (signifying The River 

Hattlkkar or Hattiggar), the first two letters being the determinative of 
♦ ' 
a liver, while reference, the Colonel 

* He forded it ia the autumn, not an easy task, even at this seMcn. 4^ others it is im- 
passable on foot. 
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tbtoksi to the braheb of the Tigrii* tfaeii 'wathiog the i»oooda.ol''Kol« 
ynojik and Nebbt 'Y anna. As this river was so well known in the sftiiy 
ages we may well express snme surprise at its being conibueded with 
the Euphrates by many aatbors» partionlarly by Cteaias and Diodoras 
Sieulus, at a later period. The error is easily aeeouiited for, however, 
on other grounds than Ctesias being a proverbially loose writer, and 
we have in some measure pointed out the oonfusionas existing to the 
present time, in a previous paper* in the Geographical Transaotiooavaf 
Bombay. The fact is, this gross irregularity in the nomenclature bee 
arisen chiefly from local events, and has been perpetuated by writers 
whose chief object appears to have consisted in collecting every amount 
of information, without critical examination of its value. It is as gross 
an error of speech t» situ, at the present day, as it was doubtless in 
the age of our first historians. The error, indeed, is not confined to the 
vicinity of Mosul alone ; it extends as far south as Samara on the 
Tigris, and is^to be explained in our own day by the constant wander* 
ings of the Dellim, the Jebour, and the Shammar, — the great tribes in 
Northern Mesopotamia— from the banks of the one river to those of 
the other. The Jebour, and the Dellim especially, own the large 
tract east of the Euphrates from the mouth of the Khabur to Pelagia 
opposite Baghdad ; and having drunk of its waters from infancy, it 
remains a cherished appeliation, and with them a generic or normal 
one for most streams they meet with in their periodical wanderings 
to the Tigris in search of pasture, where it is considered more exu* 
berant and of a better quality in the spring. Possessed too, as the 
tract itself now is, by a new people originally from the west of the 
Euphrates, which river they were familiar with, the name has become 
in a measure patent for the Tigris with the lower classes in the towns, 
not excepting the boat and raft*men who ply upon it, of every degree. 
To t|te Arab geographers and the less illiterate portion of the modern 
community, it is, however, well known as the Dijlor Dijleh the 

Hiddekel of Genesis, identically the Kbali,t Hattikkar, or Hattiggar 
of the Cuneiform Tablets, and through the Greek Tiypw, our form of 
Tigris. The ignorant Arab, moreover, while wrongly designating it 
the “Frat” or Euphrates, will readily admit his error if reasoned with 
on the real distinctive titles the streams separately bear. The ceafu- 
Sion, indeed, appears to have originated very early in the constant 
changes which the country underwent during the incessant wars main* 

V Oa tksiMMksiiWstt of Ssmqilion sod PontuM of Opii. \ 

t Thu twm, I beheve, it Mill to be tiaced u tbe country ; it is found applied to old water- 
tJiHtyals- Seejs^ joiinaqrjta search of the Median Wall end Opis, in Bombay (Qeogia|iliiesl 
Transactuma. Khab and Cbah art indifferently used at the present time for the dd water* 
courie so low omifounded with tbe Median Wid of Xenophon, and known More generally as 
the Sid<i*Iflmn^ or ltiiiiiod*a dike to the modem Arabs. > 
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tain«(] for extoasion of einpirei in which the inhabitants of a region 
were, as ca^ylivea, transported en masse to swell the distant possessions 
of the oonqneror. The countries beyond the boundary of the Enphra* 
tes were ever the coveted possessions ; and the Assyrians, we know, 
gained an extended frontier westward of that stream, whose popolation, 
as captives of war, thus carried with them to the banks of the Tigris, 
which they were subsequently to colonise, the associations aad tlie 
names attached to the homesteads of which they were individually 
bereaved. The descriptions of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Arrian are, 
however, testimonies too strong to affect our positions in favour of a 
change, even were we unable to point out the mode in which such and 
other discrepancies prevail in the pages of Ctesias and Diodorus. 

The Upper Zab is the ne^t principal stream in our plan. Having its 
source in many tributaries from the Kurdistan mountains,* it falls into 
tlie Tigris over a broad shingly bed, interspersed with several islands, 
in latitude 35° 59' 30*' north. There is evidence in i|s banks that it 
/lowed in a more confined space in early times, its occasional fierce 
character as a mountain stream coursing over a hard bed having now 
widened its valley to an extent in places equal with the Tigris, though in 
the autumn it is insignificant enough. This extent of valley has reti* 
dered it difficult to bridge, and in no place is the poverty of the Turk* 
ish government so conspicuous as it is in the passage of the Zab, 
where, on the main road to the principal cities, we have, as a means of 
crossing, but a couple of rickety rafts of nine feet square, worked by a 
few Yezidi Kurds in connection with the miserable hamlet and post* 
house located at the Kellaks of our map, where the road from Baghdad, 
past Arbil, leads on to Mosul. Wretched as the site is at present, the 
occurrences connected with the second name invest it with an interest 
singularly pleasing to the traveller, for, unchangeable as things are in 
the east, these spots doubtless mark the identical fords passed by 
Alexander the Great, in pursuit of Darias. Here, indeed, we may 
presume the conqueror encamped to refresh bis weary followers after 
the battle, which, so far as conjecture and history guide us, was fought 
on the toggue of land intermediate between the Zab and its tributary, 
the Xhazr. 

The army of Darias, we imagine, occupied the superior portion of 
the gentle slopes leading from the summit of the tongue to the Khazr’s 
bed, which stream is recognised by philologists as the Bumadus of 
Araian’s history, through its modern name of Gomel, as used in the 
north districts of its course, by the simple and prevalent interchange of 
the B for the i^nd B for the ^ in the name.f Gomel or Gotnelns thus 
becomes Bamadusj aird the Gaugamela, where Darina was encamped, 

* '* Sogdunmonntsins” o^Airisa. t Colonel RinrIiiuoDi,vrobdieve, holds this 0|riiiion. 
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may.wiib tnora oetrtainty be ideniRfied with the aotnal aame of the 
stream, although Rieft<i4tieetktif8«uoh‘a!n tafamaoe, augfeated firaty>we 
believe, by the eetebrated ReuDelh The pweeht Tel'Aawad nMy, 
therefore, mark the efte' of 'the Oan of thie » tributary, whatever> ihl 
own •igitifioutfom'iBay' be. 'At all evente, Aitiaa’a diatauoes of tho 
artniee from eaeb other and desoriptiona of the loeality ooiooide iu-a 
remarkable maaaer with the present features. Sixty stadia’s length 
westward on thU main road would place Alexander's army ia the de* 
pressed plains aSoond Keremlts, shut out by the intermediate eleva* 
tiohs wMcb, idiirting the west bank of the Gomel or Khaxr, coandet 
the heights to tho right with the bill of Ayn>es*Safra and the Makltib 
range to the loft. A, large army encumbered with chariots and armour 
could only follow this road, even if Darius had not selected a position, 
unfavourable as we think it, between the two streams, one of which, 
the Zab, difficult of passage, was in liis rear. Doubtless, personally 
he bad the means of retreat across it, and to this, perhaps, his defeat 
may be ascribed, for he was in evident' alarm at the character of 
his adversary, or be would not have permitted him to pass the Tigris 
with the impunity he did. It may be, however, that Darius him* 
self had reached thus far only on his road to oppose him, and a. 
fortuitous event, perhap*, aided in accomplishing his overthrow, fiat 
we are digressing while endeavouring to point out “ the hilloekt Iffing 
m the middle" which hindered the army of Alexander seeing- their oppo^ 
nents when at the distance of sixty stadia, and will conclude this part of 
our subject with a reference to the map, where it will be seen an advance 
of the thirty stadia, mentioned by Arrian, would place the Greeks ou 
the level of the ridge just east of the artificial tumuli Tel Amir and 
Tel Husseyn, in <* full view of the barbarians," where the great council 
of war was held, and where Alexander exhorted* bis captains and fol* 
lotyers to maintain their ancient valour in the field, which was so soon 
to destroy the prestige of the Persian name, and revolutionise all Asia 
for two subsequent centuries at least. 

Previous to this great event, however, there was another equally 
glorlotis to the character of the Greeks, in part enacted on the same soil 
We allude to the retreat of Xenophon and the celebrated Ten Thousand 
through this territory. Though we have no tangible position described, 
we are at no loss to decide upon the exact point of the Greek’s passage 
of the Zab. From the tweuty>five stadia, enumerated in the Anabasis, 
as performed on ibe day of crossing, before coming to the valley end 
the villages west of (be Zab, we are confident that the army forded the 
stream, Which then bote the name of Zabatns, a little above its'jwnoltwi 
with the Ghaxr or Xbasv<su. This latter is undonbtedly'identical with 

* See Anrim’s ExpCditiaii of Alennder the Chest, book m. ebspt. 7 to 15 inetiuive. 
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tHe vallep farmed bff O’ torreiUf** iMMve the Greeks «ojSi$nHt m ni«ob 
annoyance by the enemy u to retard their adraaM^andtfternis no 
quest ion of their sabakqoent posiiioneon the region embraoed by our 
map ; for the harassed legions wri|e evidently bonding their stops to 
the Tigris, where at least one flank was safe <fronr. annoy tmce, after a 
diversion made to ford the Zab in the best available spot above the 
eonflnenee of a considerable torrent, whieh rendered that river im* 
passable in its career through the lower and softer soils below. They 
moved early on the following day, to give time for the passage of the 
Gbasr in face of an active enemy, whom, a little beyond, they defeated 
with some loss, thus enabling the march to be performed without difli* 
enlty for the rest of the day. Twelve geographical miles may, there* 
fore, be fairly allotted to this performance, anxious as they were to 
proceed, yet vigilant and in battle array, and we accordingly lead ibein 
irom the banks of the Kbasr-su, at Ghaza*Kban Teppeb, in a direct line 
through the gently undulating valley, past the position of Khidr Elyas 
to the Tigris abreast of Nimrud, which ruin is too distinctly described 
in the Lafissa of the Anabasis, to admit a doubt of its identity, though 
twenty<two centuries have elapsed. If, indeed, uncertainty existed it 
would be dispelled in the next position near Mespila, where tlie inter- 
mediate distance of six Parasangsean scarcely be more correctly deba- 
ed ; the “ Castle of the ilfedes,” or ancient Nineveh itself, being, by om 
map, a little under seventeen geographical miles. 

The Zab, indeed, is a well-known stream, and abounds in beautiful 
fish, some of which attain a very large size, particularly the Firkli 
(^^), a good donkey-load, found also in the lower Zab, Diyaleh, and 
other streams emanating from the Zagros. Singular enough the name 
of Zab has from the earliest times been maintained to the present 
day. The Arab geographers and historians wrote it lit the same 
way as it is found engraved on the cuneiform tablets, in terms 
meaniog ** the higher or upper Zab,’* the characters Zab 

al Ala, or Zuab al Ala, answering to tlie Assyrian, 

■ IT e R -«T -r c<m 

a 

pronounced as Zaba-elita by the learned Assyrian commentator. 
Xenophon gives it as the Zabatus, while other Greek writers name it a« 
the Lycos, a«kov, *< the wolf,” this being apparently a mere Hellenised 
form of^Zab, wbiob in the Semitic dialects, especially under the Arabic 
form of or vs has the significations of v woir<’ and '* rpatlass,” 

iiHBinas iaapfiUed to tlie disorder eveatad among flooka A]i<tba aodden 
approach of the animal of that name. The t<^rm> indeed^ gpUe 
‘characteristic -pf (}« ,wayiyfrd and suddenly jriii(pe|pi^pS^\'ptiqr^.«^n 
acted upon by bill thnnder-storms. The province of Adiabape derived 
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ii«< i^me ftlaot h is>aapf>OMMl« froMlIfhls Mid ii» aiafier Btream, b«ing in 
the AraroaeaBf Bcooidlng to the writer of the article oa Asalia in Kitto, 
Gbadyabi or Hadyab. We aoapeot, indeed, that mountain streams like 
the>Zab and Kbacr>so, in thn Initer Attjfrian djfnastiet, bore a saered 
ebaraeter, Imm the laboar taken to oondnct them by the canal and 
nndergreand tunnel represented in our map, originally emanating 
from*'' Negoub, b»l afterwards extending below the bills from the 
banks of the Khaar*sa to Nimrod, which in its observances as the 
chief asylum of religion, may have required the employment of 
mountain water thus brought, perhaps by a praise-worthy veneration, 
to this sanctuary ; for the Tigris, even at the present time, is not 
so far distant as to necessitate the undertaking of such a work for 
the ordinary wants of life, when a canal dug in the alluvial plain 
from the 1>end of the river at Selamiyeh wonid, at any time, convey 
the fluid to the base of the great pyramid and the palaces to the 
west of the town. The eastern suburbs of Nimrud, also, isolided 
as they arc from the enceinte of the original town, would seem to have 
risen in a subsequent age, as if designed for purposes connected with 
the great conduit terminating at the base of the mounds. The high 
cliff, through which the mouth of the aqneduot is tunnelled at Negoub, 
shows that the Zab originally ran deep on the northern bank, and 
maintained a constant stream in the canal. The river, however, it is 
evident, subsequently abandoned this work for the opposite shore as 
Its bed gradually widened, and hence the continuation of the tunnel 
beneath the elevations which lead to the banks of the Khaxr, which 
stream, we may suppose, was permanently dammed near its junction 
with the Zab, to turn its waters fully into the excavation. For the age 
it is undoubtedly a great work, and, moreover, bears testimony that the 
science of levelling was well known to the Assyrian people.* But a 
small portion remains at present entire at Negoub, the encroachments 
of the river having swept off the parts connecting it with the remnants 
near Oubbeyeh, in the course of time. It is neatly chiselled, throngb a 
hard sandstone and surface-conglomerate, to a depth, perhaps, of forty 
feet{ the sluices and dams which regulated the supply of water being 
ingenioasly formed from the original rock left standing in the centre. The 
.^work is referred to, we believe, in the Assyrian records ; and an inscrip- 
tion'formerly existed at Negoub, which, thrown down, has been carried 
off or broken by the parties employed in Assyrian desecration. At all 
events it no longer remains in situ to proclaim the name and charitable 
puspose of its founder, though these and its own title Aave been rescued 

** Muck iagmnity sod hydrtuUc skill we here evident m the Assyrien people, the 
'idgkt slflba ltd eonCnry to the Ssiaral conrie of every stream u the 

OiOHct * 
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from oblivion ; the inttcr luive famiahed ns by Colonel Kawlinao^, na * 

^ ^ ~C!< 

Pati'kanal, the laat word evidenily the canal” of our own langnafg*.^ 
The Arabic Negoub (v^) & mere modern appellation applied 4a' it, 

aa a tunnel or *< bole” in the rook ; and Karix that of ita oopatnl* 

ing arm with the Khazr, ia a compound Peraian term in genecal'tm for 
aubterranean water channela. The latter tributary of the 2alb in the 
country represented by the map, ia generally known as the Obaar^ hut 
the real orthography, aa given by Yakut in the M'ajim>al*bnldao, is 
Khaxir the former being a corrupted form of it, naed only in 

speech. ~ ^ 

The remaining stream of the region is the Khosr*su, the charaeter 9 f 
which is more minutely given in the paper on Nineveh. It rises in 
the elevations north of Khorsabad, but we were not allowed Urae to 
accomplish more than an imperfect survey of its course, from the west 
of that ruin to the Tigris. Indeed, for the same reason, we were o6m> 
pelled to abandon any lengthened operations at Khorsabad itself, though 
we were enabled to connect its principal features trigonometrically with 
its sister cities, in which work we derived all possible information and 
assistance from the kindness of M. Place, the French consul, then 
resident there. We observed, however, of the Khosr, .that though at 
times a mere rivulet, its deep and tolerably wide bed, by shutting up its 
outlet at the margin of the Tigris, and supporting the accumulated waters 
by strong dams at appropriate positions on the gradations of the country, 
could be filled to any extent, and thus converted into an effective barrier 
against aggression from without. We are persuaded, indeed, that such 
a system of defence was adopted by the Assyrians for the protection 
both of the capital and Khorsabad, which places were doubtless insu* 
lated from approach by the simple retention of as much water as was 
necessary in the Khosr and its adjuncts around the latter city. This 
subject is, however, touched upon in our opening conjectures upon 
Nintrud, and we see no reason to alter the opinion we have hazarded 
regarding the necessity of establishing the mass of the population on 
this, naturally the weakest side of the district before us. On the 
‘contrary, we are more than ever impressed with the idea, purely on 
geographical grounds, that Khorsabad arose as a stronghold of Assyria 
BtmttUaneonsly with Nineveh itself : though it has been generally held 
tb Wave claim to antiquity than other sites on the same soil. ' Of 
'its sei;^tnrcs and other works of art, considered with reference to the 
gloty 4f the founder of the palace (Sargon), we have nolbing to oj^ei’, 
but award Its arohaio honours from the eaiiliest period,* in^aoiisideMtiefi 

I t ’ 

* See elio Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xxvi. pp. 616, 61 7t and note j* 
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of <he MeeMitj for its posititMl ’ ahme. ^AfMt all, tba palaca of 
Sargon may consist only of an embellished suite of apartments, or a 
temple of a later period built upon, or adjoining to, the original 
structures. 

Were we, however, to draw an inference of the age of Khorsabad 
froi^its monuments, we confess a desire to support our local arguments 
by me presence of the fin<tailed monster on its walls ,* whieh e£^gy 
(‘xiets also at Koyunjik, while absent from the sculptures obtained in 
Nirarud, as if out of its element there. Under its various appellations 
of JDagon, Odakon, Derketo, Atergatis, Cannes, and Noah, it seems 
pretty generally understood that the device subsequently worshipped 
in many parts of the east emanated in Babylonia, where it heralded 
the descent of the people from the patriarch of the flood ; and as such, 
wo may presume, in the chambers of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, typi* 
fied the race of their founder as originally from the plains of Sbinar. 
Semiramis is named by some authors* as the offspring of a mythic 
goddess of this nature, who, as a mermaid,' may have represented the 
patriarch’s wife, as did the merman, our second progenitor, Noah. At 
all events the symbol, in combination with these historical person* 
ages, has a signification of some value, perhaps, in the considera* 
tion of the comparative antiquity of Assyrian and Babylonian ves* 
tiges, and in the former place, may also serve as a relative index for 
determining priority of construction in its several edifices. Colonel 
Rawlinson, we are aware, has long held the opinion that the Baby- 
lonian vestiges in Southern Mesopotamia are those of the most early 
»«truotnres of the human race, derived partly from the history of the 
people and partly confirmed by his own observations on the spot.f 
We but allude to the figure in two of the Assyrian edifices as indica- 
tive perhaps of their being the first established positions in the region, 
as well as confirmative of our own ideas that Khorsabad eras an out- 
work of Nineveh at the dawn of Assyrian existence as a eolony. The 
lofty tumuli of Teltbameh, Nejmok, Beibokb, and Abbasiyeb, ereeted 
at regular distances on the Khosr’s course, and midway between the 
extreme posts, speak of a vigilance essential to the preservation of the 
dams which rendered the Khosr a sufficient bulwark against invasipn 

* See IModennt Sieidoe Siperaally. ' 

t Within the lut few montha other Babylonian niina have been htwight to bght that wen 
never before hnosm to Europeana. Our active Vice-Conaul at Baareh,.^Mr. John Taylor, 
eacorted by hia ^rab menda, viaited the moat prominent of theae, termed Abu Shehreyn. Bia 
joumala are in the handa of the truateea to the Britiah Museum, and there are not wanting 
people in every way ealeidated for anch enterpriao, who ore ready to eipiMe tho tegien at soon 
at tho anthosiliM have arModdieqnsatioii. JLctwfaopedieFmKhaMnftffisflnSiatbe 
iidAss st Nnioreh and Slbonabad. < 

59h 
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from the north«weat. In the inaoriptions this ehream -is written 


If & •n4 TJ & iL 


which Colonel Rawlinson pronounces as **the river 

* 

Zakapbirati;'* and the signs 17 *^ ^ ^ have, he 

thinks, reference to the modern name Khosr found in the geo- 

graphical dictionary of Yakut. It is written indifferently by the 
moderns Khozr jjj^, and sometimes further corrupted to Khusru. 
It has been thought too that Khorsabad derived its name from a per- 
mutation of the letters in that of the stream, but this is not the case, 
though the title Khorsabad is a corrupted form in itself, from Khurus- 
tabad as given in the M’ajim-al-Buldan of Yakut. This 

latter is the name of a village which grew on the spot long after the 
Assyrian period ; but Yakut notices the older ruin, under the name 
of Sarghnn, which is found too on the tablets excavated by M. 

Botta, showing that the Assyrian name attached to the spot a few 
centuries back only. It appears on the cuneiform tablets,. according 


to Colonel Rawlinson, as ^ f a lii " 




** Dnr Sargina but whether it 

ever possessed or not a previous title, must, perhaps, remain in the 
obscurity of the past. 

We here close the more general description of the locality, to enter 
upon that of the capital, better seen on the large scale of Sheet T. 
Before doing so, however, we would call attention to the Appendix 
(No. 1), where the interested reader will find the names of the various 
places noted in Sheet III., written in the Syriac form, with both the 
proper amd corrupt modes of writing their Arabic equivalents. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the more corrupt orthography and pro- 
nunciation are most in use, at the present day, among the lower classes ; 
and the significations of some of them must be considered doubtful 
also, from the difference of opinion expressed in the country as to the 
true, meaning of many of the terms. 



Remarks on the Metropolis op Assyria, 

th« Capital, as shown in the first sheet of the Mape,i 
Itiis evident that in -the selection of a site for «the great city, l-the 
founder of Nineteh t^as not actuated by chance or caprice alette ; lOttr ' 
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itcriktle iogeimit^ baa been displayed ib takteg adiratatageef tha natural 
features of tbe country, so as td adapt tbem to the proposed end, that of 
pirot|otion and defence from tbe encroaohments of his fellow«men. But 
before entering into tbe dimensions and details of the metropolis of 
Assyria, we call attention to it only as the principal city of the 
distr^t included within the four streams shown in Sheet III., and 
distifietly'speeified in the paper accompanying it. We need not look, 
indeed, for the extended walls ascribed to it by Ctesias, for it is 
evident they never existed, except in the imagination of the writer; 
and the “exceeding great city, of three days’ journey,” enumerated by 
Jonah, instead of being, as is generally thought, corroborative of Ctesias* 
accuracy, is simply conclusive, we think, of the character of the Nine* 
vite abodes, separate, yet contiguous to each other; for the term “jour- 
ney,** in our opinion, implies a going-out from one to the other,* for 
the necessary visitation demanded by the mission of the prophet. More 
wilt be said on this subject when we consider the identification of the 
spot bearing the name of Nineveh at the present day. 

We have here only to remark that the implied population, from tbe 
metaphorical expressions of Jonah, could not be maintained within the 
circumscribed limits before ns. 

But that the worn-down mural structures of our map are those of the 
principal city of the region there is little doubt, and we infer therefore, 
as in other countries,! the capital derived its name from, or vice vend 
gave its name to, the district where the founder first determined on 
fixing his abode. The phrase, “a great city,’’ might indeed, with every 
propriety, be collectively or individually applied to either one or all of 
the. Nineveh edifices ; for it must be remembered, the people of tbe 
climates we are treating of were, from the earliest times, dwellers in 
tents, from the Nile to the Tigris ; and walled enclosures, however 
diminutive, possessed, in their eyes, a relative magnitude which we 
cannot question in the present day. 

* From Nineveh to Nimmd, in ronnd numben, is eighteen miles; thence to Khortabad 
abont twenty-ei^M^ and back to Nineveh by the road fourteen miles. 

t Fixemptided, in ssany 09ttaties at England alone : Yorkshire, Olouoestershire, Nottingi- 
hamahtej^and, ot'^ers, where the “ shire,” as derived from the Saxon " soir,” simply means a 
divinon^ at sepande territory, and the chief town took the name of its onginal lord, or drst 
possessor. We have the same term in the Persian term *' 8hehr,”^^ei&, " city,” applied to 
separate ecngcegatiCna of men : and m the similar Arabio word we can perhaps tnee the 
extended meaning of “renowned,” or "wide-spread,” a Ikvounte atle for illnatrious cities, as 
well as personages, of the olden time. We are inclined, indeed, to consider that in the 
words Nineveh and Ninns we traoe the name of Nimmd; the m and « in the middle 
of the names being common enoufdi mutations in every language; while the tmminations 
eetil and M ‘aril * lefrraUS; perhaps, to Sedutio and OrMk forms, with Wludh ^ 
leart^jnsy pa yimil at a ^ /SManingof "honsa,” or Vabode-” Nunrud ia snpfiqNd to be 
a eomMnnd name ; the latter qrlli^ in the Hebrew bdng expressive of the tifiepef* label,” 
or "nfij^iiy,-** in acoordanee wim Ina character. 
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•*l9 not lhi« Oroat NHi^voh I have' bafit?”* may b« .r jpardoaabta 
Exaltation in thO mouth of the Asayrtau tnonatoh who raised Uie first 
edifices over the heads of barbarian men ; bttt( in the present oiviiisa* 
fion of Europe, such language would be intolerant in prince or subject^ 
for the simple reason that man is daily '•familiarised with progressive 
4ri, which enables him to conceive and behold the roost stupendous ob^ 
jOets with less admiration and astonishment.' The superficial observer 
may, therefore, derive no interest from the dry topographical details 
of a^spot more insignificant, in respect of eize, than a seeond>rate 
borough town in Enrope ; still the associations eonnected with its foui;* 
dation— «tts subsequent rise to power, and reverses to degradation— its 
monuments end records, but recently exhumed— must invest it with an 
importance that will attach even to the crumbled walls, which, for 
twenty-five centuries at least, 'have concealed the materials which fill 
up a large gap in the previons history of our world. 

In considering the map of the capital of Ninevebf We must exclude 
from our mental view all human structures,' and regard, at first, the 
natural features of the spot alone. Imagine the Tigris, then, thirty-five 
centuries back, confined by the olifis now seen at Basb-Tabiyeh 
abutting further to the north-east, in a valley of two-thirds of its pre- 
sent breadth only, and for this reason attaining a somewhat higher 
level than it does at the present day, especially in the floods. As the 
dip of these countries is all southerly, fluid pressure will also, unless 
diverted by local irregularities, impinge on the southern curves of the 
land. This has led to the abrasion of the western clifls, and diverted 
the Tigris from its original position, now occupied by the village of 
Armushiyeh. In the low season of the stream, from September, to 
January, during those remote ages, let us regard it as occupying the 
curve it docs now, just east of the wooded island, near where the road 
leads up the cliffs to Tel Keyf, past the tomb of Sheikh Ahmed'ul* 
Kharaza.| From ihis point, to have flowed over the site of the modern 
village of AtmtfEhiyeh, at the season and time we speak of, it must 
have hud its eastern margin just in the line now occupied by the south- 
western wall, the alignment of which we may presume was laid out 
along it ; and, indeed, the gentle curve at the south-west * angle of the 
city will WBriant this inference alone. Ae the spring drew on, we can 


A quotation is here, perhaps, a little distorted, but is equally applicable to Ninev^ as 


to^ab^n. Sacifedl anc} profane writers agree ill distinguishing it by the term great/’ 
'^ff'iif^a^ibetieil firagment of Biodorua Kcnlns, Niror f>*yaXi} is etuploybd' toe^ues^its 
HSbMMUr'uttHf.t ‘ 

to|mstig|nnC AwerrM^ Sheet J. "An jdwOgispbM .sketeh of As leamSyef 

f A Uahoiheoan jdoctor of some repnjtation m Ae neighbouniQq^ Aongb vro eow not 
ascenam ihe prbase nat^ claims for vMteratioti* ' • • t • <» 
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feiuUly coaceiyE Hi« risiag water, bonad in by the abrapt precipices of 
the right bank, extending its approaches more to the east, np the gentle 
incline, as far as the margin of what we term the spur, or lower crops, 
gmanating front the nndnlations north of the oity, until the highest an* 
naal level had been attained, in the season of onr May. At this time 
we can picture to ourselves the steep oliffs nortb>west of the tomb of 
the modern Mahomedan Sheikh Kharaxa, begirt to some height by the 
swollen and rapid Tigris, which, passing onwards, swept more gentiy 
into the inclined and sballdw recess to the south-east, occupying the 
embayment as far as the mill of Armnshiyeh, and beyond that place 
submerging, in its spring career, the then winter delta of the Khosr-su, 
with the low grounds now marked swamp” in the map; covering at 
the same time the ground plots of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, then 
not raised, and filling the valley and ravine (No. 29), until checked by 
the rising grounds bounding them on the south, which its waters then 
embraced, in their descent onwards towards Yaremjeh. The hard 
sandstone cliffs north of Kharaza, as well 'as the softer sedimentary 
deposits forming the old river margin lower down, bear evidence of 
this water attrition in an nnmistakeable extent. 

Keeping in view this spring aspect of the Tigris in the early ages, 
when considering the natural form of the land at the period, let ns quit 
the margin of the great river, and range eastward along the banks of 
the Khosr>su. As we progress across the spur it will be observed that 
the land, on either hand of the rivulet’s course, has a gentle rise, until 
We stand on tbe^ position occupied by the east wall of the capital on the 
crest of the spur, and that the country declines to an extended hollow 
plain, before rising again into other lofty and more distant undulations 
beyond. From this point the general direction of the Khosr-su, to the 
gorge west of the ruined position of Hasbemiyeh, is nearly north, 
keeping, however, a rather winding course through the hollow plain, 
terminating at the declivity of the crest, until it meets, and ie,diverted 
westward by, somewhat more elevated slopes, abutting eastwards from 
the position No. 11, where, |f we take up a new position, we perceive 
that the Kbosr-eu, by channelling the land at our feet, can be led south- 
wards along the east face of the spur into the vale and ravine deline- 
ated at No. 29. Turning northwards again, we skirt the crest of the 
spur to its junction with the low range from which it is thrown off, 
and with which a few cropping mounds alone connect it, separating, 
at the same time, the recess or bay on the west side from the hollow 
plain and bed of the Khosr-su on the east ; while the original low range 
itself sweeps here to the east, as far as, and beyond, the gorge west of 
Hashemiyeb, where there are numerous ravines, so deeply furrowed 
by the action of winter tortents, that the designer of the city could not 
fi06 
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to . ioreiee, pro'll} for tho . aciMMiomi to t|i0 . writers of' tb* 

Ifbosr- itB^Ifij iDOflt, in the |>re,>ei)t. i4.ay> have been at ttmep 

wholly impaseable ; and, indeed, if happening conjointly with the tea* 
09nof„I^QOd, in tlte Tigris — when we are, contemplating our mental 
apyyey-7-tbe platform of Nineveh, for the most part, mn^t have present* 
f4 fn, unwholesome swamp. The words of Nahum,*. ** but' Nineveh if 
of, old like a pool of water,” in reality would seem to convey the 
iive aspect of the site at a certain season of the. year. 

To enter into detail as to the motives f »for the selection would bf, 
perhaps, a profitless task ; but as we proceed we shall see the skill <A 
thp designer enabled him to convert the morass into a habitable post*, 
iipn, strong enough in those days to defy the power of mankind, as well 
fs to become the “ treasure house ” of the surrounding natioim, whiph 
its people had despoiled. 

We will now view the locality under the autumnal garb we consider 
it to have worn at the period we are discussing, when the waters of the 
Tigris had receded, and occupied, in respect to space only, the number 
o/ yards, as in breadth its bed does at the present day, but, in regard to 
position, the course we have pointed out two pages back. At this sea* 
aon, the stream of the Khosr, represented by an ankle*deep rill, slowly 
wound its way among numerous islands and shingle-flats in its bed.-; 
and the spur of cropping undulations, which under the spring aspect 
resembled an almost isolated peninsula, was now edged by a broad 
pxpanse of pebble and alluvium, deposits of the retiring floods. This 
is the period for operations, and the Assyrians, let os suppose, fre 
gathered to the task. The cut along the east face of the spur, to the 
poutb, is rapidly completed, and a correspondingt one, on the opposite 
fide of the Khosr, to the north, is stretching its channel to the verge 
of the range, where the spur is thrown off, to meet a canfl cut from.tbe 
right bank of the Khosr, about a mile north of the gorge near the 
position of Hasbemiych. This cut is the city moat (12), or,, inner 
ditch to the capital, and, where meeting the canal, is on a perceptibly 
higher level than the southern portions. To continue (his ditch the 
spur is* 'separated from the rangc.it was. attached to by a oqt of nine 
jfept deep, crossing it in a direction of ,fpath*west,.froin jti0t,ahQve the 
^vtaetjon of the canal to the east (No. 28) margin, of. the .Tigris 

• Nahum u. 8. 

f Tt Will auSee, pierhspi, to pomtoutthe KhoarchaanelM the weakest houidaiyaf die 
Ifietdrt’Wilter ^iew. The bulk of the population was heie necenaty to its defenees'} sndiS 
^asilWa AnrihM the Khosr'i jimction vnth the Tigrie, the moat ewreniait eitetyres 

whetto for trading pwpoaes or for piote(!(ica.«q4 defenee. See a]sa*'.^p|ib 
^|p||d^W'N!ladmd,” where the eul^e^ ii fdriiher consider^. . -i- 
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(dnUnttatioiii Booth Kilter lMfd,.«t'r«telkhig 'flit 

90 easy dooUne; to the teviilfr Of No; 3^ ^hioh eonnebted it in^tfatir]|te^ 

with the 'Trgrifl alflo.- ' r- 

^ While theflo exoavOtiOah ^'ere pnoobediag^tbe trails of the e8pital,'wb 
Itoay preenme, were being fashioned of ran^tl^ied brietcs out of the earth 
extracted from the trenohes, and of bioohs of Atone, which, we belisvd; 
00 fnirtber examination, will be found forming theit* baumcHi through^ 
out the alignments of the city ; for, in most parts where the wall ^ 
been 4ag into, neatly he*^n blocks of limestone have been extranied^ 
and, indeed, may be passed on the snrface of the soil aroand. Thdlr 
tegular ont surfaces lead us to conclude, however, that if the Baby* 
loniansi under Nlmi^od, first founded the city, the walls must have bee'h 
fashioned by the expert masons of some other land, where lapidary 
science and the tools necessary to it had already attained to d te* 
speotable standard, which could not have been acquired by the fonoders 
themselves, whatever may have been their skill in the construction of oMV* 
nary bricks, which they had doubtless some experience of from Bitbbl 
tuition,- under the discipline of a Nimrod, in the plains of Shtnar. At 
all events the perfect form of these cubes of masonry, combined witb 
their singnlar position— >if they do really exist throughout the foundtU 
tions of what has been considered by some as the archetype of cities— 
would point to an architectural era long antecedent, perhaps, to the 
foundation of Nineveh.* We believe the question has^ been already 
settled by the learned in favour of the antiquity of Egypt. The subject 
is^ still, however, curious and interesting, considering the author of the 
Pentateuch (himself an Egyptian), in the pages of Genesis, accords to 
Mesopotamia and Assyria the geniuses of design and execution id the 
establishment of permanent abodes. This is, however, a digression 
from the subject in hand. 

• The excavation (No. 13) is prepared, we infer, for the reception of 
the Ehosr and the protection of the city. As soon, therefore, as com* 
plete, let us imagine, a dam (No. 37) of massive stones being carried 
across the bed' of the Khosr so as to connect the ridge of the spur sepa* 
rated naturally by its current. The Khosr— or at least a part of it— 
thut ttnfned into the new channel, joins the Tigris by the ravine at No. 
the temainder, by partially damming the stream further to "(be 

* XeaeplKm^io the ftmonilletMat of tlw.10,000 Greeks, notioest plinth afpofisbeditone, 
fltS lower pi^ ofthe waOs of the city, which U identiesl with thet H»i^ ISa 

‘‘HSad^’HjlweVw, it tns ffflbf ihelli i 001)^' statement can be veri^hy Ae eurmos jp 
''*nM eont^yisrsts il' A pwi q^ii i ^ feste* h* wtatetri 
‘tMUostwiihriite, ibiii^yHieeh^fbnpi^ nni^ Ae sesiped sides to.jiswr^«nite.^jii|^ 
Von,' Is'hMiBsHIe Abe in BHity ports. 
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north, 6iUag the canal extending from Ua right bank to No. Sdraml. 
there bifurcating, one branch occupying* the . eat eepaniting the spue 
from the range (Nos. 12 and 23), the other conrsing down the decline 
to the sontb to join the penNnp basin in its bed at the dam, where, 
un|ttpported, daring the freshes of spring and in heavy winter rains, 
there' must have been a pressure threatening considerable danger .to 
the growing ciiy. This was^ however, provided for, and the risk mnoh 
lessened, by erecting other substantial dams* (27, 27, 27) in advance 
of the main one ; and a semi'lunar fosse, with a sluice gate,f of .slightly 
irregular form, named in the map ; the central ditch (No. 13) would 
seem to have been subsequently added for farther security against 
floods. It has a deeper channel at its head thaji the city moat (No. 
12), but, where it was conducted into that aqueduct below No. 11, the 
former becomes increased bbtiv in depth and extent. 

' It is evident, however, that these outlets were deemed at times 
either insufEcient in magnitude for the purpose, or that danger from 
without required a stronger bulwark to guard against the surprise of 
an active enemy, by the formation of the great eastern ditch and ram* 
part. No. 14 of the map. This in itself, for the age we speak of, is a 
work of great magnitude, considering it is ent for upwards of 
two miles, with a breadth of two hundred feet| through a peculiarly 
hard and compact siliceous conglomerate, perhaps the very worst of 
all soils to excavate and remove, for neither the pick, the chisel, nor 
the spade can be used with advantage in it. This ditch ocenpies the 
whole breadth of the flat or hollow at the base of the spur, ^he 
rampart thrown np on its east side acting as a great barrier to 
the Khosr’s further progress eastward, and at the same time, by 
a sweep at its north extremity, enclosing the ravines at No. 26 .so as 
to accumulate their supplies as well as carry off ail redundancy in, ex* 
traordinary floods of the Khosr. Thus the defence of the city on the 
land pr Median side was amply provided for by shutting the great dam, 
which, we may infer by the remains, existed at No. 29, so as to close 

* Remuns still exist. 

t See dsm in fosse just below the Ayn^nl-Demlamajeh. The other outlets appear also to 
have had dams and duices for arresting the rapidity of the current in its descent into the ravine 
lit No. 29; the places they occupied are shown in the map. At No. 23, where the spur has 
been separated from the range, for the reception of a part of the Khosr waters brought by the 
canal to No. 24, the obstructions are placed teethsrise from either side of the banks to cheek 
the velooity of the torrent in its pasihge over the spur, before descending into the |ow recess 
beyond the diA. ^ < 

t The east bank is the great rampart facing the plain beyond. It varies in height froni aintj 
to feet above the levd of the bottom of the ditdi at the fnesent day^ though roads hnvse 
lil^^bver it many eentorles back. It it fonned lirom the exeavatod soil of %he ehanMd at 
itaW. 
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iif»ipace fietweeu tho>*oath tmtl of.tiwttUy andtheteitiMi^ ridgefl 
riakig immediately aoottiwatdof it. t» tiiiet wayv not only the three 
evetlvated chaanels formiag the defeMoea 8oath«ea»t of the Khoer's bed 
leoold be filled, but, if necesaaryi, the large* open apace inclodiog the 
bed ofthe Khesr to the north of the dame f9?, 37, 37) might be eonyyrt* 
ed into ‘a lake extending from the eaet wall of the oity to the great 
rampart beyond the enter ditch, by aimply preventing tjie farther dis« 
charge of the Khoar’a water throngh the canal No. 34 into the Tigria at 
No. 38 of the map. The preasure, indeed, on the daina (28 and 29) at 
the margin of the Tigris was doubtless very great under such ciroam» 
stances, but, wc may presume, it could be relieved by sluices at any 
time; and the crossdikes, acting like lock gates in the canals thcm> 
selves, would prevent the whole force weighing on these positions 
alone. Appearances too in the present road to Khorsabad, crossing to 
the north'Cast angle of the city from immediately north of the great 
mound of Koiyunjik, convince us that the eastern ditches and canal 
of the Khosr had here an outlet to the Tigris also, though at present, 
by the crumbled wall near No. 24 having filled up the bed, we do not 
observe the actual point of connection. Immediately within the wall, 
however, and around the mound of Koiyunjik, the bed is well marked 
that must have isolated the palace of Sennacherib from the adjacent 
quarters of the town. This branch, separating into two arms 
at the north-east angle of the Koiyunjik mound, ’fel) into the 
Tigris to the west, and into the delta of the Khosr, then, as we have 
often repeated, near the milt of Armu&hiyeh. The water defences, 
therefore, could not have been more perfect; and the beanty of the 
landscape must have been considerably enhanced by their variety and 
disposition. 

Having, as far as wc are able, described the locality and the system 
adopted by the Assyrians fur turning the natural streams into artificial 
defences, let us consider the ettceinle of Nineveh it^lf. The principal 
wall is evidently that on the east side ; it is raised on the crest of the 
spur of rock selected f«»r the site of the town, and forms a slight curve, 
in the natural direction of the rock, with its conCexify to the -North- 
east by east. That the wall was originally continuous, the remains 
of the great dam in its line, as well as the water-channels to the south- 
east, leave no cause to doubt. It is now, however, ruptured, and the 
Khosr again flows in its ancient bed. FVhm the Khosr the portion of 
the wall northwards is the highest and most considerable in re8peift^l^ 
dimensions, averaging:, in its prele^ .prombled state, forty -six feet 
the actual soil, which, as the cMat>W the' spur, Is ttfeourse more elamittiiili 
than the surroundiuK land. A slope, partly legitimate, partly, dfbrAi of 
# 61 i 
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wall, forma a glacia of>one liQndrad and thirty foot boricontat width on 
to the oily indat in^tbia-part, which latte>>iB ton freVin depth; and at 
No. 25, where there appears from the existing rnina to 'have bireann 
outwork, the water admitted* to it would seem to have passed beneath S' 
bridge to its connection, as well as to have been carried around the east 
side of the outwork itself. This portion of the wail is 6,900 <feet in 
length, while that south of the Khosr, rarying little from it in height and 
breadth, is 9,200 feet long, having, at 4-, 000 feet, where the main road 
to Baghdad now passes through, two tumuli more elevated than the 
adjoining parts, from which much fine masonry, bearing cuneiform 
legends, has been extracted. At 7,860 feet from the Khosr is another 
elevation, which probably contained also a loftier edifice, that would 
seem, from the dam in the bed of the moat, to have acted as a keep to 
the work, as did the buildings enclosed by the tumuli to similar dams 
lying just eastward of them in the moat, as well as in the beds of the 
central and eastern ditches beyond ; for a covered way to all appearance 
led from the walls to the open platform or semi-lune adjoining, on 
which, in time of invasion, could be assembled a large force for the 
protection of the dikes, the only vulnerable points exposed to an enemy. 
The outwork at No. 25 from its position would also imply its formation 
for a similar object connc»cted with the dams in the canal and moat to 
the north of the city. 

The north wall of Nineveh lies across the neck of the spur crop- 
ping from the undulations to the north, and extends from the north- 
east angle of the city to the Tigris, in a direction perfectly straight, of 
6. 55° W. from the true meridian. Its length is 7,000 feet exactly ; of 
which 2)333 feet is carried over the rising ground, the remainder 
falling with an easy decline to the margin of the Tigris, here, at the 
present time, so far as we can judge, in the same position as it lield 
when the city was marked out. At the same distance of 2,333 feet, 
being precisely half way between the elevated structure on the rjdge 
and the north-west angle of the city on the Tigris, is the position of a 
gateway with a road, at present, as perhaps in olden times, leading to 
the pass ascending the great mound of Koiyunjik. On the east of this 
gateway, which, to distinguish it in the map, is named ‘Mhe poifeh of 
bulls,” is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid speci- 
mens of colossal sculpture, homotaurs, and other sacred figures, that, in 
their aingular position, quitU hid from view nntil ifrowoing above jrou, 
occasion' sensations which to transcribe would be at variance with 
top^i^jtphical detail. From this point another 2,833 feet conclddes tlte 
faetre broken and niueh worn down by ils'contigi^fjlo 
iPB^ver. Masses of* stone, imbedded in the soil beyend the angl e pf 
tlU city, point to the dam (No. 28) that retained the water 
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norib. Tbii WsU, seetiotii bas an oneyen anmmit from 

be»a|^ raiaed bver tha InaqnaHfiaa of tbe natural rook wa bava poioted*otit 
near No. 23, wbieh ntnanittl ahottrs tbe position of the toothlike obatrne* 
Mona in the ent, for breaking the velocity of the onrrebt of the oanal in 
its desoenrinto the lower ground. 

We 'now oomc to the West face of the city, which, according to onr 
view, was originally washed by the Tigris.* From ^the north«west 
corner to a cnlminating point of the .wall on the bed of the stream, 
north of the Koiynnjik mound, is 3,500 feat; its alignment for this extent 
being at an accurate right anglejtom the north wall we have just de* 
scribed. This portion is broken by several gaps, worn through by the 
footsteps of men and animals during centuries of progress, and its 
dimensions compared with tbe eastern wall are inferior and low. The 
area comprised within the angle of tbe walls and tbe embayment 
formed by the rising grounds of the spur, we have characterized before 
as Originally a swamp ; but after the erection of these ramparts as a 
defence against the river, it appears to have been appropriated as tbe 
quarter for the more stable buildings, perhapb those of tbe notables of 
the city, judging from the dibris of edifices and other signs within. 
The former forms only the northern of the three portions which com- 
prise the western wall of Nineveh ; for the great mounds of Koiynnjik 
and Nebbi Yunus, covering the palaces and temples of its kings, occupy 
considerable spaces in the structure. The central portion is that ex- 
tending south of the Khosr to the mound of Nebbi Yunus in a line of 
S. 40* E. for 3,700 feet; and tbe southern or third, forms a slight curve, 
then evidently along a sweep of tbe river, to the south-west angle of 
the city. This latter wall is 4,000 feet long, but of somewhat more 
irregular construction, being low and broken by gaps, as the rest are, 
converging at tbe same time towards the great eastern wall, which is 
separated only from its southern extremity by a transverse wall of 3,000 
feet, meeting it in a direction of S. 6* E. 

In more general language the enceinte of Nineveh may be said to 
form an irregular triangle,! having its apex abruptly out off to the south. 
The sides of this figure have a length respectively in the order describ- 
ed as follows. 


* In the ineonption* thu portion of the itream wem* as if represented hy 




rif -<!<• ' Colonel RawlmsoUp however^ cannot yet decide on the tubject ; but givea 
ap more general terms for the Tigris^ the cuneifonn equiTalents ff 1& + er-<h 
«nd the Hatikkar wd Hatig^ of English otthogiipliy» (be 


of the GrOefes, and the I’lgiis df onr own geography. 
With more propriety it ahould be termed a trapeaiam. 
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The east wall,. 1^9, f- 

The north wall , 7,0(9^. , 

west wall» Includiag space pccupipd by the, great , 

naounds of Koiyunjik and Ncbbi Yapus ......... 13|I}QP 

The south wall 3|Q0p . ^ 

Making a total circuit of • . . . 39,600 


or 13,200 yards, equal to seven miles four furlongs of English statute 
measure; just one-eighth ofllhe dimensions assigned to the city by 
Diodorus Siculus.* 

The contained area of the quadrangle of Nineveh from the above 
nacasurements is 8,712,000 square yard**, or 1,800 English acres of land ; 
^pd if to an inhabitant of a dty^be allotted fifty square yards in the com- 
putation of a census, the capital Nineveh would have accommodated 
a population of.one hundred and seveaty-four thousand souls only f 

iPut of the existing remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and 
interesting are undoubtedly the great mounds bearing, at the present 
timci tlfo appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi' Yunus. These, a^ 
nipniiments of man’s labour and decay, have towered above the plains 
of Assyria, perhaps in their present form, for twenty-five centuries of 
time.;( Their positions with respect to each other and to the north-west 
and ^o^th-we8t angles of the cit^ will be observed to have been design- 
ed, for' their centres on the alignment of the western wall arc cqnidis- 
t|int from one another, and from the named points also being, in fact, 
placed at each intermediate third of the entire length of the face of the 
capital then bordering on the Tigris. Koiyunjik^ is the most considcr- 


* The fragments of Ctesios which Diodorus quoted would seem to be loose fn evefjr rSspectf. 
f About a fourth only of the number computed by those who bare eoMidered the* meta- 
phorical enumeration followed by Jopah. See Goguet, Onginea dea Loix, Ace.. 
quoted by Gibbon. We must, however, compare the prophet’s implied census of thq mhf^it- 
ants with his Itinerary, and identify accordingly the whole district included within the ibur 
streams, specified in page 3 of the paper accompanying tlie general map, as comprehpn^l^d 
m the prophet’s deaignatiou of Nineveh. 

r{|[. Subsequent to the rum of the city, Koiyuiyrk would appear to have been uspd oopasion- 
allyas a defensive position m many of the aara which haye waged l^cty^^ep the 
their western neq^boucs. JCenophon notices a caatle, up tha a/l also 
xii. 13). In the.tliirteenth eeatury too, Abulfaraj aud,B^-he)>rigi^,,the forqier^ 

DynfuSi p. 404, the latter in his Chroaicles, p. 4&U meptiop a cpttelbtm” tWe» „ ^ ^ 

^ ^ Wt asm m the l^kishimme at present glvep to jth^^grqat ipoupd, and tf 


tMlken^aithbr as y or jajif acoording toithe cwlhographydif^rMr. Jtaiiam^ whiek. 
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of the iwo^ and may be appropriately named the Abro- 
pdHa of Niaafeh, for the tfminenee bounded on three sidea by tbo^btera 
of the Khoer (led through Yhe city into ite old bed near the mill (Vom 
the moat and oanal ht No. 24) must have been isolated from the 
aurrounding edifioesi while washed at the same time by the protecting 
current of the Tigris on the west, where the walls had ‘Openings to 
admit of the debouchure of the north-eastern stream. 

The beds of these are well marked at the foot of Koiyunjifc, and the 
purposes they fulfilled are as easily recognized on examination.* The 
shape of Koiyunjik Is that of an irregular oval, somewhat elongated 
at its north-eastern extremity; which, however, occupies the more 
elevated portion of rhe plain the eminence stands upon, though in itself 
inferior in height to the south-western extremity. This latter risek 
ninety-six feet above the Khosr, near its junction with the Tigris. Its 
sides, on the east and north particularly, are deeply furrowed by the 
rains of succeeding winters, forming broken ravines, at uncertain inter** 
vals, in the steep declivities which conduct, over debris of the super- 
structures, from its summit to the adjoining plain. The surface, in 
general flat, now exposes numerous mounds of loose earth, thrown up 
above its south-west extreme, and is dotted also with them in 6thet 
parts. We ascend the pile, and find these hillocks being daily added 
to by the excavated soil from deep trenches, which yawn in every di- 
rection beneath and around. A closer inspection shows man is the 
labourer ; and, busy in liis vocation, we see him in the bowels of thb 
huound, running to and fro with the pick, the shovel, and the basket, 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion the long-lost labour, and even the 
lost history of his fellow-man; for among the operations we discern an 
eminent palaeographer, f regardless of mud below and rain above him, 
transcribing from the lapidary tablets which face the chambers and 
galleries excavated by the indefatigable Layard. Koiyunjik has, in fact, 
through the exertions of the latter, proved one of the greatest repositories 

applied to ** variegated flocks’* or great embankments.” These modern names, as far aa we 
can see, carry, however, no weight with them for the identiflcation of the more aneient ttames. 

* It must be nmembered that tlie Khosr was shut out from its original ehaanel ftuther 
to the east on the building of the city. The lower portion adjoining the Tigris in its shape 
ofihred, however, we presume, a convenient ditch for the separation of Koiyunjik on the east, 
and hence the canal led to it from the north-eastern angle of the city enclosure. 

t Colonel Rawlinson was daily thus employed in a mo«a inclement season : book in band» 
sometimes seated in a awamp, sometimea* protected only ky an anibrdla from the terriUti 
ooortmg down fronvabare, he persevered and sueeeedod in obtaining eofnes of all the legQilfl 
jtaUets uncovered within the mounds both of Nineveh and Nimrud. It was ludiefoiii end 
interesting, indeed, to witness the shifts he was oceaakmany put to to obtain a |^iitt|iae elfliijht 
t^n a defreed end uaeertaki ehaiaeter of the hiaeripciont. His aetivitjr bf ttiiiA iu 

thepiirsttiidf luifavoiiiite study iit’every titliitUm, is certainly deserving of tMsfiecn^^ 
nhs ivubtte and his nnmenms frietads most eerAally wish hint. 
esb 
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oC Assyrian art i .atrd ita.racordS) it i# h^pedi, ibropgh.filif jMinawyMoat 
•nd skill of tbs forAWi»\ri)l develops to us tbe eoonQiny oCaitpl^pla 
vere illastrioos and great as a nation at,« period jnat witldn tlm 
horizon oC onr mental capacity of time. Tbe peianest^templter mA 
sculptured galleries of the Ninevite kings, buried beneath their owfk 
ruins, and those of the superstructures of many suceeeding dynasties 
in Koiyunjik alone, cover in extent of surface about one hundred 
acres of ground, of which a small portion only has been thoroughly 
examined.* > 

Ncbbi Yunus, the other artificial tumulus within the SMcetnls of 
Nineveh, covers an area of about forty acres. It is of an irregular 
%hape, but more ^irecipitous and abrupt than Koiynnjik, espeeially on 
its western face, which originally joined the wall of the city, though no>W 
separated from it by roads on the north and south. A deep ravine 
divides the surface, which is generally flat, into two portions ; tbe east 
one being used as a cemetery by the inhabitants of a village occupying 
the summit of the western and larger portion, on the north edge of 
which is a conspicuous while bnilding, traditionally covering the last 
resting'place of tbe prophet .Tonab.f Tbe site, therefore, in Mabomedan 
eyes, is a sacred one ; and hence the erection of the village adjoiningi 
chiefly inhabited by Kurds, who are muleteers and oultivators of 4fao 
flats around. As a necropolis it is also a favourite spot, from its prop 
pinquity to the shrine ; and the base of the mound is therefore thickly 
studded over with the last emblems accorded to humanity— ~the bead 
and foot'Stone that connect him with his mother earth. Tfaia it is that 
renders excavation of the tumulus so difficult ; but no one who passes 
can doubt but it conceals, like its neighbour Koiyunjik, a stately edifice 
of an Assyrian age,| and likely, from the sanctity attached to it at the 
present day, to have been a much*revered spot,§ even in tbe early times 

* We insert, for the'benefit of the onrioue, thet Koiyunjik eentnhu aibemt 14,500,000 tom 
ofioetdi, enditenois^iboar, Nebbi Yunus, 6,500,000. On tbe suppoeitioii, therefore, nt IfiOO 
men being eUe to exoaTete end remove 120,000 tone of earth annualhr, tbeea arfifieial emir 
aenoet would leqvue leapeotively about 120 yean and 54 yean for their completion bjr,thi* 
nufober of people. In their construction, women as uell as men were employed by the 
despots of the day. This we learn from the inscriptions dscipheted by Cokmehitawlimoii. 

• t The Gkrietisiw deny that Joneh died in Ninevdii but admoerladge dwft a ^Chnitisa 
ehiinh oocuined the place of the present Mahomeebn moeque and tomb, said to have heea. 
built ovsTithe foimer on the Mahomedaa oeeupatioa, 8aa Bieh, a. 82, in a foet*nota. 

glMS thts wu penaedt the FSdmef Moaul bee opened the motaSd by the aid of oosnirtB 
casphiped for tbe purpose. Two qdeadid balH wncih defoeed, and leOme chamhen formeded 
■hihs hssmif tbs onnsiform legend, were ospo^onimy bat visit da dpsikof tbmymM Tbe 
b> M | ip W >i l ^nf -uliwibe a feet higfa, eeatigneat to-tbe eaailbd tomb wf She pm p bs woadrd** 
iMgHh^hailwrthsfiwadetimoft^ p.i mi . iut‘w 

.bad asepaUiie ia Ninavdi, vSsoswdiBpooadSo la g ar d tbiatombaf Mebbi 
1fam»SS tbe maoeolenm 4wi»awd. witb>tha -titb el '^BaibMbii*r<hgr.<bidaitbl 7 'aMfo 
>■ wiitan, who, mord or bm eoaflietiag m ^ rinduastaaees of hu hnnh ■oh»the<«hdlrotLiab< 
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w»«r« 'ea«Md«i^g )« ro»(‘«iirgtitl^}jr*««otigfr,^tt0 U(M 
jii4kied»>MiibbiliiBdM8*-^r« dd«'Meftf|rt fiMM'tt oeytiiht 
vdHeiftiite'ral’WA.ys attBoblttg4o 'ibylfarfbit*' |MhMnii|as, attd fe iiftClif)*'' 
tMdiUoiiAHy lirtattod 'with inteiwat, as lbs 'theatres ef thbir pitgriida]^ 
and o|>ereUetts. ' ' 

• Tbs peaked eoae, surmounting the eupohs of Nebtd yuous, eaft be 
seen from a eonsidsrable distance, and, stuccoed white, it glitters id the 
lendsOape as the moslt conspicuous object in Nineveh. ’Itspebk’d^ 
ascertained as 136 feet above the junction of the Khosr with the Tigfisf 
though the mound itself is believed to be of less elevation ‘than Koi- 
yanjik. Accuracy in this respect, surmounted as the mound 'is witb 
bouses, could not be expected ; and. Unfortunately, the constant ralnd 
we experienced so relaxed the cobwebs fitted borixontally in the tele^ 
scopes of our theodolites, that angles of elevation could not be relied 
on, though those given cannot be far from the truth. 

The above eminences exhibit the only vestiges that are in any way 
teraaiicable within the area of Nineveh. There are, however, some low 
mounds of dibrit accumulated north>west of Kolyunjik, which point 
out the situations of buildings ; and, on the rising grounds to the east, 
here and there, may be traced the alignments of others just above>^ the 
surface of the soil. They offer nothing of interest, and we agree in thh 
opinion given by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained 
any vast connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, butbii the 
contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of npenr 
ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present within the 
meeinte of Baghdad. Under whatever dynasty, indeed, Assyria fs 
viewed, wc must always attach to its people inclinations fhvonraUe to 
nomadio life, consistent, indeed, with the aspect of the country and 
their great origin as pastoral races. The love of wandering, moreorer,' 
must, as now, have made these families difiicalt of control; and henee, 
doubtless, the policy of fencing them around with fixed abodes noon 
became apparent to those who, phreoologically speaking, possessed the 
organs of government and power. We believe, indeed, that the d|spo* 

Minor, Worn Ttmu to Bsbyhm, the iceneof it. We •hall sUode to thS suhjeet dgais it the 
jmgtt oa Nimsnd, the gMCpjrBuml of which bemg toppCsed by some to refReatst the rssl 

* Ontiieoiit«kiitoofMoMil,emtbeoppoeiteiidetoMiiieveh,welisvetlisiSSlogsitedgis«e 
Ii^Seth• thethkd sen of Adam. The tmnb u mndi MWiod by hath CAsistins end Ifaboinc* 
dmuofthedittaet. Nebbi Allah Shyth, “Seth, the ptoidMftcf Sod/*' is the uMiatluHmiBlt' 
liHii iilliiiiiil is sinlahiiia nf hhn j hntarowatocndittlMtafe cf his hcriaf hCM^ ceioshlW'’ 
iltetwriet&slastreMiDMffansdfAyagBn |iSiianago«r«aa)MiqceB» agsffkilem'MWtHlIih)’' 
sgeftomnw original Adam of oar nee? ConridwihtliBwi lakhaosilaaiyiSaatnftMli 
rmhmhn^i»iwdsAmss,ass)arirtrilBri«*ftM ' i asti i ed.m the o i y e iw H B riWmii c gk tm 
older wooida oa tMt anlVAi SMta/ is sdlltaistvsinisntW^asw daurito Sl M ^ 
yoongitwoftlwlinmaanMat'trJo •* rrArt'' idr v.( {>» 'w'Swa' .odw ctat'A 
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•ilion in the people to stray bad originally as- rntreli' to do^.wftfa 1ba*ebB* 
straction of the enclosure before ns as eoD8ideratioa8'<ef 'ddfebeb Ittid » 
in the meantime we are deviating from oar o^n patb'in-'tfae to|»0gnrpby 
of Nineveh, which we resume with a short account of a* spring in' the 
eeniral ditch, No. 13 of the map. - - ‘ 

This pool, at the present time known by the Turkish name Hernia* 
majeh,* is sitaatod in a recess of the west bank of the 'excavated 'lebhn* 
nel. It appears to ooze from a stratum of limestone just showing below 
the superimposed conglomerate of the bank ; and whether it has wept 
on unnoticed since the fall of the Assyrian ihonarehy or not, we leave 
others to determine. Tradition has, however, invested its' waters, 
which are pure and wholesome, with remedial properties in'varlous dis* 
eases, that have, doubtless, in this singular country, beeh handed down 
from age to age ; and the grotto before it, supported by its humble 
pillars and neatly executed arch of a venerable appearance, clothe it 
also with the honours of age, even did not the singular custom of anti* 
qnity,t that of driving nails in the crevices of the stoiies, remain to 
our view at the present day : « as a nail sticketh fast between the 
joinings of the -stones,” is here indeed literally witnessed, for we have 
large nails driven in to their heads, filling the crevices of every seam. 
'Were the practice a modern one, as suggested by Rich,f nails of every 
period would be found imbedded- in the masonry, expressive of the 
benefits derived from the virtues of the water, for Rich regards thhm 
as f acred relics; but why the presiding nymph should be wooed by 
the hammer and the votive oflTeringof a nail, as he supposes, we have yet 
to learn. § Wo incline, therefore, to the belief that the arched masonry 
of the period was so far defective in the science of keying that the 
process of studding with iron nails was necessary to the firm union 
of the blocks in the formation of the arch ; otherwise the nails wokild 
be found in conspicuous crevices only, and not, as they are, wedged 
around the entire seam. 

The little fount of Demlamajeh has, however, other attraefiotts for 
the English traveller; nor can he read a name 'carved on the grotto 
there without sympathy and regret,— sympathy for the bereaved lady 
so feelingly mentioned in the delightful pages of Kurdistan su^d 
Nineveh,” and regret that Claudius Rich, who, with a true antiqdtilaa- 

^ corruptum of Demlsmakch, a tenn applied to awste^ oosipg j^opl^^kvP' 

It ia Tiukiah. ^ ' ' 

t . IScclMiMtioea zxvii. 3. 

tlJlTl*** **** ****** ** ***** aorkofs Qireek or Komaasge. We thuk odnsaiee 

fi|ajHj|iepr!nrailiiigpvactioeBotieed.ui Eedeanationa, wliiehwoaId, in'pMautBerM(lir^-ISs 
gPsrlier period. '-v - ; 

I in Ua ** Kvdutan ead Nueveh/' dSemvtliBae .e>iildeB WaS|asS i i ve of k l ag i at f w d 

von in the event of rccover3* from aickness.— Vol. ii. paga^t. 
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aUy wtote upon* botii Nineveh and 
]^yl 9 Pi.j«lu>Qid not hilAwU bave 4)e»a spared to wifaeea the Nsalts of 
^.hiPrifpnMighty achieved !by Layavd a few years later only. Fi« the 
fimtdejtailed notioeeof tbeae.piaoear we ate eertaialy indebted to that 
eminent man, who, as a traveller, treated all subjects, whether geo* 
graphy, history, or antiquities, with an inherent skill that oannot fail 
. pf being appreciated by those who follow his foot^ptints on the same 
soil. Nothing indeed, is wanting in his descriptions, though he was 
but a passer-by ; and for labour in detail, where he bad opportunities 
of purvey, be cannot be surpassed. Like the geologist, indeed, who 
predicts the existence of precious metals from observations of the soils, 
Rich, thirty years ago, presaged the existence of Assyrian'' monuments 
in the mines from whence they have been exhumed.* 

The prejudices of the Osmanli had, however, not then relaxed, or, 
from Rich’s well-known liberality and zeal, our museums would have 
been stored with Assyrian relics at the commencement of the present 
century. At that time all that we knew of either Nimrud or Nineveh 
was from the pen and pencil of Rich, whose survey, engraved in the 
volumes edited by his widow, will be found as correct as the most 
diligent enthusiast can desire ; indeed, were it not for the renewed 
inquiry into Assyrian subjects, the present survey we have the honour 
of submitting to the public might have been dispensed with, for its 
value chiefly consists in corroborating the fidelity of his positions ; 
and otherwise, though quite unnecessary, stamping bis narrative^ with 
the broad seal of truth. He was the first real labourer in Assyrian 
fields. 

Before concluding we may bo permitted a few words on the identity 
of the ruins we have so often traversed, and have attempted to- delineate 
as they exist in situ, opposite to Mosul, at the present time ; for it 
appears to us that Layard, in remarking, '< the evidence aftbrded by the 
examination of all the known ruins of Assyria further identifies Nimrud 
with Nineveh, and that the former represents the original site of the 
city” (vol, ii. pp. 2.45, 246, of Nineveh and its Remains), is in ezror. 
That the former was endowed with the namef as a part of the district 
of Nineveh, or as the capital of a subsequent date, we will not deny ; 
bjuklJhat it was par excellence the capital of Assyria from the earliest times 
we cannot subscribe to. In the disquisition upon giving a now locality 
'f<lr lh4i capital of Nineveh in favour of Nimrud, the eminent explorer^and 

* We infer this, from hi* rough votes sad field hwiitagmeiits,can«iibrmndotlier<eimAill]r 
^^jgilgpiTej^teUci, ^ongh 4>e ee*hsre dHSethrasseststhdrezistenoe. His jourash Sis, in- 
I rei^44>f^^lnCFrvtwiii, a«t cf nfleetiea, Ihis death fasveatmg tea (^teioiis 

bdag embodied with the former. ' 

^ pIpA, Jgdtovcimi^fiaplau) das foither wbea eoamdenag tbe positHia s(-Miu«d m 
pupa accomponyiag its plsa^ > 
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wtUQton Assyria has called in the whole ef the sarronnding^witit inter* 
mediate betweea^tbe Tigris and the Zab, to aid iosweUingtheeen&Md 
area of the latter to the rank and dignity of a metMpolis 1 Tha>«anie 
argotnent* that has been adopted for Nimrud in the same sense is sarely 
applicable also to the larger quadrangle around Koiyuajik, which, beside* 
tradijlioDaily bearing the actual name of Ninevehf ^Ninua) for ages, is 
capable of containing all the Assyrian vesUges yet found at Nimrud 
aqd its locality. The broad wails and noble water defences of the 
former appear to us, indeed, of more importance in a categorieal inquiry 
of this nature, than all the historical accounts published of the capital 
since the flood.| These are more or less vague and oonflictiag, and 
mislead instead of instruct. They should, therefore, one and all be set 
aside in favour of ocular evidence, where, as in this instance, we have 
it, even if, from the earliest ’times, arbitrary opinion, founded on tradi* 
lion, had not decided in fixing the Nineveh of the world. In opposi* 
tion, therefore, to Ctesias and Diodorus, § to Strabo and Ptolemy, || wo 
must be allowed to retain thp capital where it is self-evident its founder 
established it. We cannot consent, indeed, to sell its birth-right for the 
mess oijlummtry the former^ two have presented us ihith, though even 
at the present day the Tigris is confounded with the Euphrates by half 
the population of the district. Xenophon, in the Anabasis, thpngh bo 
* Itiiiciary and inferred census of population from the pages of Jonah, 
t The characters at represent the name in the cuneiform writings 

of Assyria, equivalent to the Hebrew, The Septuagmt writes the name Nimvc, 

Nivfvi;, and the ordinaiy Greek writings Ntpor, as the form, while in Latin it is 
denominated Ninus. Kitto, under Nintveh; ^ wad Colonel Rawlmson supplies 


^ monogram for the city. 

{ The Khosr boundary, as the most acceuible point, would require the bulk of the popu- 
lation for its defence. MTe shall refer again to this lubjeot when considering the position of 
Nimrud m the next paper. 

§ These authors place it on the Euphrates, an egregious but common enough error, mm we 
have before^pointed out. 

II Nimrud is evidently defined as the Nineveh of these geographers, and at the period^hey 
wrote it doubtless held the title, according to eastern usage, after the destnu^ou of the capital. 
Strabo’s identifying the region as Calachene is ocmelusive, however, we tlmdc, of J^imrudfs not 
holding the orfywia/ title of Nineveh, for it has been recognised by CqIomI Bawlinaou afirthe 
Kalkhu of the cuneiform writmgs, and the Calah of Genesis x. As such, it was doubtless the 
pnncipal city of Calachene, the name of the district in , Strabo’s time, from rising the 
last inhabited, known also as the representative of the original Atur or t^ineveh, ita contem- 
poraiy mfy from die flrat foundation of the monardhy there. 

V hntaroh. Aulus G6Uias,and Joseph Scalige^ are cqnpet fri tbeie 

^jpdmtiiiga^of Cteaias,|lUfragmcBtoah(m^0We1p^ 
ve belfeve the atatemento of the latter geotpi^pliemi Stp|hO;M4 tq^awfy , 

^y to Nimrud whilji ^ Imld lAuk aa tlm mipitri ^edka^cpiMi^iho^^. 

t again in the deseriptioa of Nimrud. 
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i^Akes tWcily yi Midt' 6]piA)^Ite 
K{«ipifcr '^tlw ’ dapifat- 'bf the kiiigd^ ’bf tlie Medbi';* 'at' dre 
pfeaama'aa, ffom itsaxtent in comparisdn whir the nbighbonring T«artfltki 
which 'CAB be no other than Nimrad, and -the fact of its requiring^ the 
speoitd interposition of the gods for its capture by the enemy. Xeno^ 
phoB, -indeed, ie-noa'here so lax- as any of ^e other ancient writers that 
have been ‘ qtfofedv and in geographical details he far excels them in 
peiapieuityand Acuteness. In the region we are considering, every foot 
of his mafsteriy retreat Is apparent; and if aught were wanting, either in 
distaneee or description, to recognize the whereabouts of the Greeks at 
the tHBA of passing the Great Castle and city of the Medes, we have the 
very name of Mespiia, by a simple transition of oriental orthography, 

, rendered in the modern one of Mosul.* 

Lastly we have the toihb of Jonah erected on one of the principal 
mounds within the area of the city, bearing to this day the name of the 
capital to which his mission was especially ordained. Though his 
reputed death and burial here may not obtaimsnfficient credit to waril^i 
its positive identity as Nineveh, still the name of Jonah itself in con* 
nexion-at all with the desolate she before ns, brought down from age to 
age in a country where habits, customs, and traditions are proverbially 
as unchangeable as the sun above, stamps it with a reputation that might, 
otherwise be questionable. The name, however, has doubtless been 
applied to other ruins occupying contiguous positions, and, indeed, as 
we have said before, we consider the territory included between the 
Tigris and the Zab, south of the Kbosr, as comprehended in the proper 
name.f The positions of Selamiyeh and Nimrud, as being inhabited 
to a later date, would retain the name after the abandonment of the 
capital;! and in this way Yakut, and other Arob geographeln nfot-over* 

* Meipila, or M«r-irvXai, "central gatei,” &e., named, we prenine, hy the Greeki from 
being midway between the Persian Gulf, the Euxine, the Mediterranean, and the jCaapian 
Seas. The term, after Alexander’i conquest, soon became converted into Hnspil.snd Manril,' 
to be ftuiher eomipted into the Aiabiciaed Moral, after the Mahomedan conquest, tie j*. 
signifies "joining or connecting," and is equally applicable to a spot from whence emsaatsd. 
the ^verging esravaa routes that led to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, uid Northern Asia Minor, 
in early rimoi n in the present day, when we see it as the central mart which connects the 
tradiris die snribunding countries in one common pursuit. 

t In'^e same way as London and its environs are included under the rame genend term of 
London, when not necessary to particularise a single liscality ; but if we speak of die rity of 
Loridon,'die words must be held as riguifleative of the city’s liniits alone. 

! Mmiy instanera of this may be quoted i Seleucia retained the name Babylon long after the 
otipnal Bribylou was destroyed; and Baghdad, evei a( the present dme, is named son^am' 
aftsc M'ori^nal lldielt at lehst, theeinsoo^ chair the bishops of Babylon, aftm SSbnm 
(iiME toetln'Tl^dad, and stiQ stands, 'thongih in a tottering ^ 
st^'|w{lle'Behf^niidhqihtAihig'theddeofBnliy1o& Seleuda,'too, gave ^ nm tooiMito 
plaoei idlwfl'iiwt-ahahdoned't and t^Bski Baghdads,. bf ^Old Baghdads,"^ h^W 
asaortmant, though in diese cases this name of Baghdad hu' returned to lM'bii|(nai ifite, thb* 
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critical id inquiry, becartte' possessed of their knowledge 'Of ^Asejliian 
Cites, that is, by 'the simple traditions of a ncWpeople. These have dwih- 
dled to mere village^ since the Arab geographers passed from the scene, 
and hence the name of Nineveh or Ninna again attaching to its primitive 
position in proximity to Mosul, which place in the present day even 
affords the patronymic of Mosulawi, not only to its own inhabitants but 
td those of the villages at a considerable distance aronnd ; the country 
north of the Zab at the same time receiving the title of Ardh Mosul, in 
much the same way as may be supposed the capital, Nineveh, gave its 
name to the identical district in olden time. The extent of the Nine- 
veh of Jonah, its population, and much cattle, need not, therefore, 
alarm the greatest sceptic, though we most confess the dimensions 
given to the city by Diodorus Siculus* to be as irreconcilable with 
truth as the most determined Munchausen Of ancient or modern times 


could desire. We are, however, more inclined to attribute error to the 
stadia of his manuscript than culpability to himself or his informant, 
p^ticularly as he gives a correct distance of seventy furlongs or stadia, 
when describing the flight of the rebels, as the interval between the 
mountains and the capital of Nineveh, a few pages further on.f ' 

We now close this paper, with hope it may in sO’me measure eluci- 
date the map, on which every care has been bestowed to render it de- 
scriptive of the interesting spot. Our observations extend to' Nineveh 
alone, as all connected with the modern Mosu1| will be sufficiently ex- 
plicit in the map itself ; and any comments we have indulged in not 
bearing on the subject we have undertaken, it is hoped, will be received 
as inserted only to relieve the tedium of geographical detail. We 
have, however, to remark that the whole country contained in the plan 
is under cultivation, even to the summits of the walls of Nineveh and 
the emitiencesof Kciyiinjilc and Nebbi YunuSy wherevhr the plough can 
farrow uninterrupted by the artificial obstruetions of the ancient works. 
These fields and farrows have been excluded from tthe plan to render 
objeete more distinct ; but the reader bitnaelf can reflect bow much the 

** Old Baghdads”' being mini of more modem pontions, founded by caprice or boeeiiityy and 
agam deserted for the original city. The modem Basreh ioo stanchi on the site of Alrileh, 
whidi time is lost and replaced by that of the eity of Bmdbad, now sden in nuiUi fire .miles 
west of the modem Basrehi bearing with the ignorant the name of Jama Ali onlj» that of part 


^of a mofq^uej the single ^ile left erect there. 

' ^ fnstea^ of four hundred and eighty stadU, fhe cirehit of ti/e walU is hut dne-ei^th, or 
shltyst^ia.' * ^ ^ ‘ ’ i svv 

t Cp^iiure hbokVehap. i. 101« with jpikgh'l^l of the sitlae hodh and ehajjMr, in thje^BngKsli 

to it m quefte the apt words Ptirbldil«>' 19B7 'of 

mk MosuU a WU 

indgementi than of any fashion of magnificence in itftlfai** v n * * if v 
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«l iivaiwadiy, iinMM Mtioa of oeiuariM, bwlMMl to 
|Mr]|«^i& in lediieing moaV workfttt^ their preeeot heif^t, ead what 
leiowoe'for it to elbet eie the eromblctl walls be swept to a level with 
the sarfaee of the plaio» which, to the weet between it and the Tigris, is 
mostly of comparatively recent sedimentary formations, added to an* 
Dually by the detritus of structures Worn down by the combined 
e|brts of rain and the plough. That the walls which, after so great an 
interval of time, show such remnants, must have been originally^ 
ample dimensions and strength, we cannot doubt, even if histarical 
records were silent on the subject ; and these relate that four hundred 
thousand men where thrice defeated before the city was laid siege to ; 
and then, to effect .its capture, after an investment of two years, the 
rivers, at the interposition of the gods, brought about what man had 
hitherto been unable to achieve.* 

To reconcile this part of the account, however, with modern appear* 
anoes, we have only to picture to ourselves an unusual flood in fbe 
Tigris, with the dikes in possession of theVenemy, and an cxtraoifli- 
nary downfall of rain swelling the Khosr to such an extent as to break 
down its triple dams at No. 27, near the east and principal wall. The 
prophecy, that ** Nineveh could never be taken by force till the river be- 
came the city’s enemy,” would be easily fnlfllled by their destruction, 
and the panio-etricken king, under the conviction that the oracle had 
been accomplished, must have at once abandoned bis empire and bis 
life. « Their memorial had perished with them,” indeed, bad not the 
literary acumen of Rawlinson been at hand to develop the wonderful 
discoveries of Layard. To the former, in anticipation of the approval 
of Government, we have inscribed the map of Nineveb.f Though but 
a small tribute, it is one of admiration for the physical and mental 
energy which, in the fields of cuneiform and geographical inquiry, he 
has perseveringly displayed, and which we have been an eye-witness 
to lor many years past. 

Nimrud and its topography form the subject of the next paper to 
aceompany Sheet II. of our maps. The limited time at out disposal 
would not admit of separate plans being made of the excavations at 
either place. The excellent work of Layard, however, supplies all 

e DiodoratSieulai, boolcii. chap. 2, nakea the EuplmtesIlMdealnijcr flCtbs lliia 

is semftuiw of names whidi are have endeavoiired to pout Ant aa still oommoo coongh is 
thp sscstCT* After great mQsetms is eossectioo with the mtlhee levels of the loeahtf, 
howpver, the tJHMftaiid not the Tigns, to have been chiefly instrumental in its min, 

tip morf so af the wallt oostynous to the Tigris an in all respects, as regards the adhiiWioa 
^ flu fl ier # M hb them, ns ysrihet Si evivthw ware. Hisre is indBsd,sotiaeeofs«qP*e 
tp hte fldsef tksTigos whUi san ho attrihutd Wtht sflMts of the atossm. 

t Shopt 1st oftbe Yestigpacf Aaeyna. 
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defioitfleiM oa tU* and every other may ^be teqoiied for 

a fall oQmfNrehentian'of the vestige* of Asi^e. < > 

TopoGBArmr oB NiinttrSt 

, iHustrative of Shed of the Vestiges of Assj/ria, 

Though we have for consistency’s sake lent odr endeavours to maid* 
tain the capital of Assyria on the spot it has so long Occupied, and'have 
objected in the previous paper to the grounds on which Layard has 
essayed to transfer the dignities of the metropolis to this place, we 
quite concur in his general observations respecting Nimrod, which, 
geographically considered, it is presumed held the second rank among 
Assyrian cities, and it is not unlikely that it attained a greater import- 
ance after the destruction'of the original Nineveh ; the position and 
religions character of its edifices rendering it, we infer, a favourite 
residence of the monarchs of Assyria, la eastern wars, too, the de«' 
struction of the capital from the earliest times appears to have been the 
chief incentive to conquest ; and, razed as the original Nineveh is stated 
to have been on its overthrow by the Medes, the remnant of its people 
would, after the excitement had passed away, naturally eongregaid in 
the neighbourhood of the sacred edifices, and around their altatrs 
endeavour to erect again a shelter for their wives and children, before 
settling down in their turn as a subjugated but protected race. 

In the plenitude of power, and, indeed, while advancing tdwards 
that state, we may conclude that the Assyrians, as well as other nations 
ambitious, of conquest, would first of all secure themselves from foreign 
invasion ; additional grounds for placing the capital on the banks of the 
Khosr are thus furnished, as, protected as the territory otherwise is by 
the Tigris, by the Zab, and by the hilly range of Maklub, defended 
again by the ^mel or Ghazir-Sn, the north-weStemlttoandary, skirted 
only by the small vivnlet, is by far the weakest point. Common pru- 
dence alone would, therefore, dictate thb necessity Of establiihitlg the 
bulk of the population on the most accessible pokiiion. Hence the 
situation of Khorsabad at one extremity of the libe,' and NineVeh, the 
capita! of the country, protected also by the TigHs, at the other. Tbdse, 
eonneeted by a series of posts at dams situated at intervals along the 
IBbosr^s oonrse> in rdatioa with the noble water-defences of the metro- 
polfei ''by^ keeping the Khosr at a high elevation^ 'inkist hava'answeved 
adihirdbly abw bulwark against npproaob feorntMO^alsailable qtritrte#} 
atnld IblHhete'^foMonk also wa must regard the ’ftxmlity Of Nimrod ha 
p«t<|^«iiy!id<i9ffpdfnii>e r^tuntieb’df^lt VfovifiiUbi 
bgpKil^sbed tbo^barlalmd efobleme^bT reK|gion)'4ll^ feidpWsiimoatfMU^ 

to them, and the palaces essential lo>«ither the magnificence or reerea- 
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but a small force was neaded*!# tmtebovmr Um saaortof af tliayiislfiiiii 
where tranquility inviled to the aheer r a nees of the faith) as well as-lo 
the enjoyments incidental to exlstfaoainaeaast^barbarous condition of 

That Nimmd, as the representative of Dfinevehj remained inhabited 
taflmlastaatbe protected asylum of its« 4 ieattend pepphiwthqia 
perhaps, be little doubt, for tha broad faca of ,the oountry speakaoftdKb 
abandonment by the Tigris at a pqriod long snbsequent* to its ifoapdaf 
ticn tand the excavated caqal, brought with snob diligence and ‘jnge*, 
nnity from tha diataift Zab, supplies a conjectural page iq its .history, 
which, affirmative of its sanctity as a^ cherished position, 'points So itq 
occupation as a city so long as the tnnnel and canal on the west bank 
of the Zab remained open and intact; and, as was the custom in 
ancient as well as in modern times, it doubtless bore 0100. the name of 
its great archetype, Nineveh. We may date, its decline and .dlMl 
desertion from the time the former was severed from the aquedaot by 
an encroachment of the river. When this event happened we cannot 
ascertain, for history is silent; bat identified as Nimrud is .with the 
Larissa* of Xenophon’s Anabasis, we learn that it was deserted at least 
twenty 'two centuries back, and, perhaps, for a considerable period pro* 
vioue to his passage through the country. The account he gives of its 
capture during an eclipse of the sun has reference doubtless to its 
degradation on the fall of the Assyrian monarchy. The recital ebowp, 
however, that the current of events connected with these interesting 
ruins had not then stagnated in the dark abyss of lime. 

Notwithstanding the additional materials placed at our disposal by 
the recent discoveries, we most ever remain dependent in a'great men* 
sure on conjecture for the comparative antiquity of Assyriaa sites. 
Even with th^ correct interpretation of the Assyrian records, after years 
of learned and patient investigation by Bawlinson and others, we may 
not be nearer the truth in this respeot, for the tablets' appear to be 
records more of individual prowess than of bistp«ical or geographiual 
detail, though among them there are legends of great , value, doub^pfs, 
to both sciences. In considering the ’relative antiquity of several cities 
comprised within the liipits of an.orjgiqal kingdom lika Assyriai gSPtsS" 
logleel lists would eeaqa jo bp the surest guide fenr the .attaiitmcnt of 
eorrsqt results. Titesfr he,wa*er, can oily be resided as approximate 
landwwike tO' thpihap^of Inqniryr JUPt as tha “ opea sesame’’ of .truth 
•WKffieyswy. serve only .to peoognisotbe restorer e^ 
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iod^e^, th^ iave^tUm o( letter* or of 0eyilptwc«*«,^j^t«illt}r 
cate exeotttiqn ,^B|de)re4 at Ninirad in ^he cqflstf»p|ieji| qpd J^4|||Qj|^ 
the galleue*,aiid apartmeot*, in the fiaiehed detail of qo*t«i)^ ^d 
and in thq catviqg of its many-lined elaN of inasonry» ell p 9 Wt,fq an 
era of refinement, both in art and scienqei that conld not have pertaiped 
tp the dawn of Aaeyrian existence, but must have beep tbn creptiop* of 
long study, founded on system, daring years of piwsperity pod. ;^ppsc.* 
The surest test of antiquity must be sought for, tbarefot 04 in tfie, eai^Uer 
hieratic forms of sculpture, which we believe can be traced,, la tfie 
coarse stone and colossal bullsf of Koiynnjik and Khorsabad, perhaps 
covering still ruder forms of a more primitive type, in the same way as 
the creations of a subsequent period, when highpr art prevailed, are 
found displacing the works of a past generation. 

From all we saw, indeed, in our hasty survey of the Nimrnd palaces, 
we are inclined to regard them as the last monumaots of Assyrian skill 
when she had reached her zenith of prosperity, and her people the 
aome of comprehensiveness, as mental endowments were then deve- 
loped in the race. To these gradual developments we mnst ascribe 
perhaps, the fickle nature of their worship as characterised in the 
religions emblems now open to inspection; and if the tpinffed 4tity 
of the Persians, found in most of the monuments of the Achesmeoian 
kings at Behistun, Persepolis, and other places, as is generally admitted, 
originated in Assyria, we must conclode that the emblem itself, 
copied by the Persians, pertained to a form of doctrine which, though 
blended with primitive idolatry, at all events embodied an idea of one 
supreme God, distinct from terrestrial beings, yet likened unto humanity, 
indeed, having for its type the great model of the Creator portrayed ig 
the first chapter of Genesis.^ This model is nowhere found at Koii 
yunjik and Khorsabad, but is represented on the monuments of the Jater 
palaces at Nimrud ;§ and, adopted by the Persians, affords evidenpe 
that Nimrnd existed long after the former were deserted, for effigies such 
as this are not the idle creations of a day, but mnst have become the 
Accepted emblem of Jehovah only after matured reflection«bf^ ended 
in conviction as to former error. With individuals such jlraosllpmvktinns 
occur only after years of thought; with nations in the eujoymuut pf 


* Lsysrd notioei of one of hit eiuly diieoveriM that it inrpaasea fhhao of Khts^aabad.— See 
** Nineveh and ^ Kemaipa,” vbl. i. eha|K ii. p.41 ; and again in psga S3 he adds ofuthera, 
* Alttongh the rdiefwaahnrar, jet the onUine mu, perhaps, more carSfbl and true tfash those 
sf KhoaMdMd/' MdPiftdeettiptithil^pMbil/^dianelteiilmdrtheeariM 


tPe»siAiiaaiiidtsea|N«edA i 

^A J wna.ij fth ss . i h i ss OBijr a few letters or » name far an inecsiptMib" 
^BUmae M a^ "Let na eieate man. in out 

|m mtiala sf «ei^ sga IwSh laih^ pot a tno litsial MaiBrsta^ catiis hat.' 
I Layard’a Ninevd^ vol. li. p. SiOP. 
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ahtt^ peaoe/'tt/«y'%Ml;^ M %fF6et%<i* elth%f iti Iba'iiMHMrpf 
ot of eentori^a'. t6«''i^fbrAied 

with this emblerii'^4 dfiisetniftatsd from Palestiaei* 
AisyrUlato Persia, or arbeilt^f ft hpVtuig fbrth in ‘Assyria and ^dialed 
to the east and west, id an intricate qneslion That it obtained as the 
latest syinbbl 'of divinity in Assyria 'can scarcely be dcfttidd from its 
adoption by Pdrsia ; that it became engrafted on the pttre 8abl4lti doo* 
ttrineh held b/ enlightened generations preceding msy be verified, per* 
haps, on the relics in our musenms; and that both sneeeeded to leottism, 
or the oOrrapt idolatry practised boon after the re-peopling<' of *the 
earth, subsequent to the flood, we may presume from the light' thrown 
on the subject by Biblical writers, and from the absence of the effigy 
among earlier ^idols, as the monsters of polytheism themselves stand 
revealed to ns in the sobterranean passages of Koiynnjik, Which we 
belieVe to have been the abode of the primitive hierarchy of Assyria. 
These colossal homotaurs, which seem to have presided over the early 
mythfology of Assyria in the absence of Ormnzd himself, winged as 
they arc, express care and protection, while their human features imply 
Godhead in the more exalted faculties of the mind. 

Thus intellectually formed, the fabricators of such works could not 
remain in ignorance of a still bighei order of creation, apart from the 
globe they occupied. The firmament above them, by day and night, 
exhibited a splendour over which they had no control, but which their 
reason led them to view as replete with omens, good and evil, to man* 
kind. The resdlt of study and contemplation soon exhibited the 
latter in the divinations and sorceries the Chaldeans were so celebrated 
for; and to the former may be traced that profound system of astro- 
nomy, which, above all other sciences, leads the mind into regions 
where it is lost in wonder and amazement at its owh diminntiveness. 
In the science, then but imperfectly developed, men could only con- 
ceive a Great Cause in invisible action, and took to worshipping it 
through its mo(A prominent and mysterious works, the snn, moon, stars, 
air, earth, fire, water, and the winds.f 
The imagination would, however, still intrude the portrait of an 
invisible origin, and as in the first chapter of Genesis we are told, 
•* Man was made after God’s own image,” it is not surprising that the 

* Ws have ^ igtUb on • qrlinder bennag the Phemaun iaseiqition, 

ttad tee annular eiBgy on the wall of a mummy pit m Egypt, deacribed wfer the haadof Bunal*^ 
m the Biblieal Gy<dopflBdiaol Kitto. It ahni aboiiadaonllMt^hiiijton Ba^lnuaaiuhibiuyria 
iylBlM>lriiriSMMaar/tlw MMd««e and Ml of Attytmj 
however, we r^pu^aattf aiAtin ht fitter than olhrr#ofi widcdi the dgoteof 
- t HevddotiMT^ m Cbo, art. exxxi. 
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idet b^MriM N with the whole hmiffta'^thBitjf wbotlMa^ 

on the eofajeihf Nf aAli and that the repiesenlttions of- the Ikit^^ahMild 
appear ' ahew divested of their more brntal -fottns>'ain4^temRad.'-lii9b, 
above t 1 ie*eaMHly gronps in the picture ; the diminished pTOpoilk>as« at 
the same time, 'conveying a rude perspective idea* of Hie habitation in- 
ivifinity and space, while the winged eiroie eurroundiDg^the figure not 
inaptly illustrated His attributes of ubiquity and' eternity.*^ Compared, 
indeed, with' existing emblems of holy and evil peisonagesi where 
the limbs and features are painted with'dagnerveotype- exactness, 
we may deem the Assyrian Ormned as the most sim(ile attd pure of 
the class.f > 

But under whatever phase we view Nimrod, whether in relation 
to its claim to remote - antiquity, or as a sacred position of a later 
Assyrian period, it is fnirof interest. In the latter sense, we are 
inclined to regard it as a seat of Magism, where the oconit sciences, 
blended with faint notions of a pure deism, were earliest fostered, and 
disseminated in a corrupt form, which subsequently provoked end led 
to the reformation of Zoroaster. Birds hovering over, and bearing away 
the entrails of the dead in the Nimrud sculptures, seem to savour of 
Magian funereal observances, in much the same way as Ormnzd'is 
represented presiding over the living groups. In the generality of 
the Nimrud sculptures, indeed, we were struck with the disproportion 
between them and the more colossal forms of the monster groups of 
Koiynnjik and Khorsabad ; while those of the human class at the 
former place invariably wear a marked snperiority in size, as well at 
in" elaborate execution, over similar personages in the mounds of the 
latter places. To us this seemed particularly illustrative of the march 
of mind Its the progfest of tme, as claiming for man an intellectnal 
position in advance of the animal creation, while, at the same time, it 
withdrew from Nimrud pretensions to a very remote antiquity .4 Its 

With our extended ideas at the present day, a single eye invested with a halo of glory, 
relijBt as il; if of pagan agea, serves to typify the all-seeing but invisible Origin of Nature., , 
t > In tibe east, there is • vast number of nuserable edifices boasting the title of Christ^ 
ahimbes, whose exterior aspects are the least offemve parts about them; for yfitb>i^ thfy„^ 
fuil of upseemly pictures, executed in the very lowest style pf painting,^ fof; art ^ cannot call 
it. Cursoa, ip bis ** |||onasteries ofthe JUvantt” gives p ludicrous apeount of some of^thesp 
which disgrace human nature, however low the iptelle!^ may be; and on this soU from 
wbepee^SQ.mauy |pble monuments iutve been e^umed, the Chrii^an traveller has to deplore 
the low atandara of the Christian mind, which, in the premt day, can rev^nce effigies of 
holy peraonages compared with whieh the idols ofthe Syrians are'lniqpilariy superior, Imtb . 
in id^expTesakm and human^ design. ^ 

Jt^Whether these homed human bulls, lions^ &e.,leem^ed in' at afiy divine 

iBlw ot # ittMeed 

lAyloiiia» iStub buttieofteu imidt wid a nt , or, indhed^ madp the lest ytftiwi|aof Jeho^v, b 
later times, when the vefi had been railed 
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utU«i9 400 oxhil^l a^ooftoiMKOM ofi l«gOQ<l» ■qaitooio -wwywteKWtjtlufcft 
aeonmofartod eveata. '. (Ebay'aJfoai, iinoiooveiv tlmt «oiii|iO(ilioBi(oa4 
potfal eidlf Nphy*«xeall«d Ib il* sabools) wfd that .opacativo talest WM 
aeqotrod, ip Ibo' ratio doaiaaUod by tho iaoipMinf jpedigreo aod doodt 
of a long lioe of kiqg»k . 

Ob the other haodt howeverf tho olaiias of Nimmtd to be regarded 
aa of a eyncbroBoos era with the raiua oppoeite M[o9ul> now deooini* 
Bated Niaeveby.maet oot be eet aside, for they are cogeah and time, 
perhaps, will pronoanoe them eonolasire, though wo cannot agree with 
Layard that ^ Nimrud represents the origimU site of the oily,”* for 
reasons we have specified both in this and the preceding paper on tho 
eapital. Actuated by a fair spirit of inquiry, we express dissent on 
what may be considered pure geographical grounds alone. We have 
no desire indeed to overset theories founded on the ample experience 
and erudition which the able illustrator of Assyrian monuments has 
brought to bear upon a subject intricate and bewildering in a super* 
lative degree ; and our bints, therefore, it is hoped, will be regarded 
only in the light of suggestions placed by the wayside, to smootbcn 
and net obstruct the progress of others in the great road to truth. That 
other great cities of the day were established at a cotemporary period 
with Nineveh, is evident from Bible relation, confirmed by existing 
ruins on the spot represented by Sheet III. of our Vestiges of 
Assyria,” all of which have been more or less explored by the enter* 
prising Layard, who, after careful analytical reasoning in sUn^ has 
pronounced the early structures of Nimrud as deserving a first rank in 
the classification of human fabrics in this part of Asia, if notjb the 
world.f A synthetical conclusion, in some measure verified by Rawlin* 
eon, who, from recent investigations, is inclined, with little hesitation, to 
identify Nimrud with the Calab of our Bible and Chalakb (^toXiw) of the 
Septuagint.} 

We now call attenticn to the second sheet of the vestiges of Assyria 


may have been degraded to a mbordinate place in the templea, preparatory to tbeir 
exdoidon ^together. That they were deified in Egypt, and countnea bordering on the lledi* 
terran'ean, there ean be no donbt, from nuhierons aeriptnral notieea of the wetahip t and that 
tbdr frontal decorations aerved to typify sovereignty and power, if not divinity, in the penen* 
ages who adopted them, We have toll warrant of from the pages of Daniel and the coins of 
the hfacedonian period. Alexander the Great is always tons decorated, and to the present 


day, among orientals, is scarcely known by any other title toan 2uM Kumein, 

"4(b two-homed” mgjcpty. , ^ 

* Nineveh and its Eemains, vol. ii. p. 246. 

f Nm|g^ laid its Bcmifas^ voL iL p. ^t2S. ^ 

/ libs Jewsf andPokmelBaidmsoaiecogniaestlisosgnpK^^irsi 
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IN which we have endeavoured to delineate the'femtoaes al» thoesiimlry 
where Nimrod or Calah once flourished. a« a comidemble' cUy, of 
that region, if not the actual seat of dominion. Layard; with rouoh 
reason, anoribesto Assyria two periods or dynasties, in which the more 
recept monuments of its people were separated from the earliest, per> 
liaps by an interval of many eentnries. Adopting this view, we must 
refer the statements of the geographers Strabo and Ptolemy, as to the 
position of Nineveh, to the later period, when Nirorad stood alone as 
the “Omega” of the Ninevite kings, and possessed the name in virtue 
ol its singular position, after the earlier cities had ceased to exist. The 
former places it between the Lycus and the Tigris,* the latter on the 
first of these streams. In a strict sense we cannot demur at either rela» 
tion; for, though actually bordering on the Tigris, there is no doubt but 
that NimriiiMatterly derived Hs water from the Zab or Lycus by moans 
ol a great aqueduct, ingeniously conducted from that- stream to the 
south-east angle of the city where it borders on the Shor Derreh, a petty 
rivulet but boisterous winter torrent, having its source in the isolated 
hill oT Ayn-eS'Safra to the north-eastward. The embankments of the 
great canal alluded to, where unbroken by the river, are traceable in 
their whole extent to the Zab ; and in a subsequent age, when the 
famous tunnel at Negubf had been left dry by the waywardness of 
that stream, we find an underground tunnel or Kariz^ connecting Nim- 
rod with the waters of the Ghazr-Su. We have spoken of this work in 
the description of the general sheet of Assyria. At present tho state- 
ment serves to show the important position held by Nimtud during the 
latter-ddynasties of Assyria, for though almost within arrow’s flight 
of the Tigris, even after its abandonment by that river, the con- 
struction of a broad canal twenty-five miles in extent, through a hard 
pebbly soil, was deemed indispensable to the requirements of its 
population § 

At tlie present time Nimrnd stands abandoned alike by the Tigris 
and the Zab, and the viscous current of the Shor Derreh rivulet, ming- 
led as it is with bitumen oozing from thermal springs in its bed, ssems 
only to mock its desertion by the sweeter streams, as it ejects itself 

* It u not st sU uaprobtble but tbst Ptoletty’t pontion bu no nfinaa^s vbii|lsvec;t9 
Nimrad, but to the Nineveh of our map, opposite to the modem Mosul, 
t This u referred to m the oimeifbrm maenpfion \ij the chi^acters 

B iQ *• <k K’ 

II a modem Arab names hterally yyu a hole*’ or **perfontioxi* , 

Ihrwsi ow^mqpAfiieaeaMiof 

tnloew frossdanhm the atfemodists land i#eCs lui^elievalMii. ^ 

§ See also general papermi this head, where the work u deemed enasf aldlIgNHSdewgo. i 
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tbrlvWisaiMM^ii^mpfMMefacielmMfter^siitbftMiAi tfa»it-a^mi)« Mi4i» 
4|teteriUwhite-.liia;Iiab^.r'atMBt<tlba>ilfl«tmctia«i -of 'the aaoaV paHmvs^li' 

<xNnae«t»^'nile» ftoM' ila vaHAc' .palMM>«a4 ballfl .wb«sn> 

«ieot«4'«^efe« like the onj^bal. Niaevek^ be^rt by^please'nl weten, there; 
.cao’te no qaeetien'; nori»|;leat invention eequisileilo depict ibn oon* 
stant Btmgi^ei 'wbieb man bad with tbe-oleiBeiBtia' tbaiiremota ageei 
to-.keepit eobovdiaale.td ibe iobjeote b« bad deeigned. > We baveftae ;we 
have previoneiy menlioaedy a eonje.otaral page written, on tbe.iece of 
the valley befoia> uef everywhere the progress of the Tigris is well 
maaked, froth tfae period when its waters first embraced .this early 
temple of the bnmah race, to their divorce and 'sabsequent attachment 
to the rnj^ed outline of the precipices bounding the valley of the river 
to the.^west. . Traces of its career in the remoter ages are sffU discern* 
ible in the abraded clifis on which the edifices of Nimrud stand, as also 
in the shallow indenture at their base, once occupied by the ample 
stream, but now almost obliterated by the plough. It seems probable, 
indeed, that the valley of the Tigris here, as well as la the neighbour* 
hood of Nineveh, was more confined at the period we speak o>l^ and that 
the same causes* have acted in a greater degree to widen it to its 
present extent. Deeper beds, oconpying intermediate positions between 
the eastern boundary of the valley and the present channel, mark also- 
the Tigris’s coarse in a medieval period. That named Serat al ’bu 
Debbenf by the modern occupants bears unmistakeable evidence of; 
the wayward character of the current which doubtless caused at the , 
same time so much anxiety in the minds of a free people, for, in the 
progress of .the stream westward, they must have felt bereaved of their 
principal defence. . Hence, doubtless, tfae construction of the great dam;. 
Awaiyeh| across the channel of the Tigris, the remains of which, still 
the terror of raft*meD, have given rise to many ludicrous traditions, and 
formed a subject for exaggciaUon evea with European .travellers.^ In 
tbe.iow season the Tigrta,tanibles and roars over the massive masonry 
it.is composed of; aBd;.«(n a ealmnigbt, oan be beard at many miles* dih^ 
tanoe^ moaning ste it. were a. reqniem over departed grandeur.'.. Wo 
witness here, indeed, the vanity of human labours from the beginning, 
and reqttlre ao written' tablets to ehroniefe tfae ever*eonstant abtioh of 

* Fhid jneinin on the hilMer w vMidAib etirVei( perhs)^ SMiited by eirthqnkkM. 
t " Hie weji;*. ep a^btewiw^flietoaiim emniiuni to the Anbi. 

t “ S*end>” ** theWmbier.” "ft ia eaOed oceanoiudly the Saknr Nininid, Cr 
*' Nimmd'a raeka.” ' •- r ' 

fids* twenty fed^ 

EsglHh tiaadathmorhttVi9^fc.'k'il»fiih^ Upon hy theriMei i iqpl^tW^ 

fcthoise. ‘■‘8ee'’Wt*Vo#i|(i« 

66» ' 
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Natat'e Which time has portrayed with a trutbrulnaMPthat witt endare'; 
the traditioM 'of the country ascribe the erection of the dam taoth'tb 
Nimrod and Darius, bnt in the last name we may, perhaps, discern a 
Median oeonpation of the city, long after its first foundation, when such 
a work became necessary to confine the receding waters to the eastern 
cliffs, in order that the town should not be insulated from so essential 
an article. Appearances on the west bank of the river lead us to con> 
elude that the work was of some extent ; and, if we are not mistaken, a 
portion of it will be found extending below the soil as far as a tongue 
from the rocky ridges lying to the WN W.* The opening of the great 
canal from the Zab dates, we presume, from the partial or total destrue> 
tion of this work. 

We need not enlarge on the geological featnres of the tract contained 
in the scedlid sheet of the vestiges of Assyria. They arc in most rc> 
spects similar to those in the locality of Nineveh, excepting that the 
higher ridges west of Mosul, which join the 8injar groups of roeks, 
abut, with a less easy decline, on the valley of the Tigris in the 
neighbourhood of the Zab. The ridges on either side of this stream, 
indeed, from the Kara Chokhf range to Sinjar, appear mere continue- 
tioirs ; the higher portions separated only in the line of their direction, 
during the process of cooling, into vertical laminse, while the lower 
undulations thrown off from them are mere bubbles cropping forth on 
the surface, when file ridges themselves are depressed beneath the 
superstrata, generally of limestone and conglomerate, over the whole 
region. The Tigris, as far as Nirornd, is upheld on its southern or 
inferior slope by one of these laminm, which, acting as a great barrier, 
terminates at Mishrak, a rocky elevation or cape surmounted by three 
conspicuous peaks when viewed from the north. Here, however, the 
opposition ceases, and both it aAd the Zab have availed themselves 
of the outlet afforded by one of these deep depressions to break 
through the superficial bubbles of the crust, and, after many tortuous 
checks, unite to form one grand stream, coursing silently, but deep, 
through comparatively plain lands, in a more steady course towards 
Babylonia. 

' The effect of this antagonism has, however, operated to widen 
the valley of the river in the struggle of ages ; and, likb a '^leas 
serpent, the more scope it has obtained the wider it .has sprs^d 
-its convolutions. These, sinuous enough in the low seasop, .afe 

* We hed not the meant of ooiiing the river with our inatrumenta to prove whst^ft sd* 
veaes^ nor would tune adoiit of the delay in the conatruetion of rafta. ^ , 

V 'ffw nsBMof S hi|^ ihoant on the aammit of a ridgei, croeking thspUn hetwssathS Ihowtr 
Zah. . . . . . i 
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.i«adiiidM>fariliafM»ter'part>oflh«vvall«y.rjlQ.|l^ch apnogi jCltllng .a|t the 
desarted beda^ ' and .in perioda of doadir tho ;wators, lika,a vatjt aBa, eyan 
reaelt!’ tbadeaoHod. -abodes whioht; ,oentariAS ago, . thep 'both fucaiahad 
and protected. Like the victims of .tantalus’ -.jcap^ a besieged people 
in Nimrnd- may, indeed, have perished frpm thimt, in. sight of the fluid 
vbioh, a £bw months, or even days later, inundation bepoght to their 
very doors. At these times the fine cropa. in the valley are swept 
away, and their owners, with the little household furniture they can 
snatch, accompanied by their families and cattle, beat a precipitate 
retreat. Security is aiforded them on the wrecks of the Assyrian 
palaces. In the autumn and early spring, as represented in the map, 
the valley of the Tigris consequently presents a broken surface. Broad 
isolated fields, lying either cultivated or fallow, contrast prettily with 
the excavated hollows left by the receding river. These exhibit pools 
of water interspersed with a dark scrub or broom, the natural product 
of old water*oourses ; while the rich waving green of the crops, ena- 
melled with every variety of wild flower,* now under the light of a 
spring sun,' now in the shade of a passing cloud, gljtteriug with .the 
early, dew or the passing drops of an April shower, . combine to render 
Nimrud in these months a favourite locality with most men. With the 
nomade and other lovers of Nature, modern or ancient, it must always 
have held a twofold estimation. The ,mnd hamlets of Naifeh-Dera- 
wish* and Nimrud, as winter abodes of the present occupants, infested 
with wild cats, crawling with vermin, and crumbling under the 
wretchedness of construction, show, however, that man alone disfigures 
a scenes where Nature has ever been bountiful, and where he himself, 
branded as a *' barbarian,*’ once stood pre-eminent and conspicuous 
enough to excite the admiration of states deeming themselves civilized 
only after thirty centuries of progress. If “ barbarian ” then, how shall 
we designate him now ? For the ethical speculator, indeed, an ample 
and instructive field is open on the banks of the Tigris ; though we 
will not deny a similar theatre exists on the shores of the Thames also. 
Philosophers, sentimentalists, utilitarians, et kite gems omns, have 
drunk alike of the former as of the latter; yet now, -except in Australia 
and in other, remote isles of Oceania, we can nowhere find man- so 
attaefaed to the-zero of human happiness, wbiob he has sunk to from 

* JA BenwisH: thU nune hM been thought by many a IMomedan cotrnptioi! of 
Diiine W Ihuriqnilih.' It ii hot anlikely, oonddethig thSt Dare or Dariue it traditionally mfeeted 
with til talee and woika of fte noighboiuhood aa wdl aa hie great prototype Nimr^. Both . 
na m s m iU deB d, mity hivS' s ^tont aignifleation, thongh naM aa mitt me^mgleaa epitlieta in 
the moutha of igniwt wuda^ of the preient day ; fiN^ peri^tyi, they are the etdy Wmbm 

which Wn^ 

latter aa the chief, hi flis foiMir aa a aacondaiy City. 
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tbe oojoymeiit of 'full niMsiife of prosperHy'Odpowvv. ‘'Atobitioiii 
miy of freitfdoia, be is eontent in his rags, end’ wilt not barter them for 
tbe silk and stmine of a shackled existence ; tboogb covetous enough of 
the latter, if able to possess himself of them by 

*' The good old rule .... the simple pT«n, 

That they should take who hare the power ; 

And they should keep who ean." 

We have again wandered a little from the subject in hand, but, 
Bedonin>like, onr disposition is to stray from the 'direct path to scan 
the expanse around ; and in the absence of other interesting objects; we 
may be excused plucking an inviting flower, so long as we delay not 
to extract it by the roots. We will now quit Layard's hut in the plan, 
and direct our steps eastwards, along the margin of the old bed of the 
river, past the mouldering walls of the mud hamlet that has usurped 
the name of the << mighty hunter Nimrod,” pertaining to the long- 
buried vestiges of the splendid halls beyond; onr guide is the high 
pyramid marked 7 in the plan. Before we reach it, however, we are 
sensible of having 'stumbled into a hollow way, filled from a ravine 
and winter torrent coming from near Tel Agub or Yakub, north of the 
city. Absorbed as we are in the dark piles before us, we heed hot the 
swamp we are wading through, farther than to observe, on coming to 
the margin of the ruins, that the conglomerate of the tertiary rocks 
bounding the east edge of the valley has not only been scarped artifi- 
cially, but is also well worn by the water-attrition of a long period. 
The conclusion at once is, that the Tigris itself flowed here at< a very 
remote time, and this is further confirmed by the continuatioihof the 
bed, and a well-marked water-line or beach, as far south as Tel 
Chimeh. This bed now receives only the winter contributions from the 
ravine north, and the Shor Derreh rivulet south of the city, which 
latter, when Nimrnd was in a flourishing condition, we are led to 
believe, had its debouchure lower down, on the line of the embank- 
ment of the great canal, where we see the opening below the isofated 
undulation south of the eastern suburbs. This isolated piece of rodk 
soil appears, indeed, from the d^hrii of buildings opbb it, and froiki’fts 
singular conformation, to have been connected originsdiy tvith the'rdbk 
undulations on which tbe city was first designed ; tbe gretft'ilHbi^- 
roent that we now see separating them having beeb forn&isd b]^dhe 
combined back-water action or eddies of fbe'Tigris, and tlie']l>rd4hdMa 
and pefadhdfons firom the Shor Derreh in the Ihp^' of ages.' 

bmkeo and incomplete to tbe eoath,iooit^^.cnrtainljiiA^i(^ 
;'tjlfl|i^Oation8 bad been swept, away by 
oharaeter of the country is tbe same 
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« Mghi of tareW]^ thirtje feat i^to^lio Miky 
of lb* river 'wbero it olMita.oD it| bat more 4i«teBt undo kiioiie five to oa 
ekretiooof eighty itod ttioely ketrooitaiaattng k etUlbigher peiakr 
about five and a half milee oorib of Selamiyob. * 

Breaking throogb (he crops or tertiary babbles < here bordering the 
valley to the easb the ohief stream is the Sbor Derreh rivaled emanating 
from springs in the hill of Mar Daniel. At seasons it is quite dry in 
the lower part, owing to the wafer being turned on to the upper plains 
for irrigation, bat in the winter and spring the torrents come down with 
great violence. The same may be said of the next, an inferior rill* 
coming from the plains and undulations north of Tel Yakub. They 
are both lost in the* valley of the Tigris, at points separated only by a 
mile and a half of undulating land. 

The tongue at the end of this has been selected for the site of Nimrod, 
the second, as we deem, in rank of the Assyrian cities. Compared 
with the capital Nineveh, it is insignificant in size, though equal in 
interest, as the mine from whence England,' by the exertions of Layard, 
has obtained her principal monuments of a people previously looming 
as shadows only in the mist of history. What remains of the enceinte 
of Nimrud occupies an area of a little less than a thousand acres. The 
northern half of the city only appears to have been protected by a regu* 
lar wall, which is still traceable ; but, unlike similar structures at 
Nineveh, they could not have been remarkable for great altitude or 
dimensions. The noble water-defences of the capital are wanting too 
to this city, it being surrounded on the north side by a mere moat of no 
great extent, apparently fed by the damming up of the Tel Yakub 
ravine to the north, the waters of which being subsequently Jed into the 
ditch at the north-east angle of the city, thus connecting them with the 
Shor Derreh stream on the east, and the Tigris to the west, when it 
flowed past the platform of the palaces, then, as we infer from appear- 
ances, erected on the margin of that stream. The more prominent and 
regular walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction of the 
true cardinal points ; the northern one having an outwork or projecting 
bnUrenst just midway of its length. Gates appear to have been sitnat- 
ed at uncertain intervals in the wall. They will be best seen by 
cefemnoe to tbn pku, as also will the broken and irregular alignments 
of tbs city to tbq b^nth, a great part of which is seemingly wanting, 
bsiog^fs snppop^ fwept away by the combined action of (be rivulet 
and<tbg fiver, qn in lbs preceding paragraph . As at Ninevqb, 

<M(h4b‘i*vfia Ws oMdi get so flm4 SUM Ibr M, <t 

, t i ep dfti p n af dn jSbkt PyrnpiA. , j m - 
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the interior dieplayi no evidenee of bnildingn beyond a reddish hue of 
pnlyeriaed brick imparted to the surface of the undulations, urhioh are 
higher than the walls beyond, though in the north*west angle we 
thought the afignments of houses were traceable in the soil. The 
plough has, however, done its work be^e also, for the mansions' of rich 
and poor, if they ever existed within, are alike levelled, nor are the 
stately temples of its rulers left unfnrrowed ; the coulter and share, 
aided by the atmosphere, having, indeed, atomized every structure ex* 
posed to their action ; and where the cypress should stand as the fitter 
emblem of their sepulture beneath, we find its place usurped by the 
waving richness of spring crops. 

Though now occupying the extreme south -west corne|r of Nimrud, 
the platform enshrining the temples and halls of its kings appears 
anciently to have held a mdre> central position with regard to the snr* 
rounding town, then extending, as we have surmised, much further to 
the south. Be this as it may, the platform surrounds all that is, now 
attractive on the spot, and once contained the trophies that now adorn 
the Assyrian halls of our Museum. The four palaces from whence 
these were extracted occupy the west face and south-east corner of this 
platform, which is an irregular parallelogram in shape, the north side 
being somewhat shorter than the southern ; it encloses an area of sixty 
acres. Layard has named the interior palaces, the north-west, the cen- 
tral, the south-west, and south-east edifices, which nomenclature we 
have retained 'as appropriate.* Encircled by a much- worn parapet 
rising at present a few feet above the platform within, they form 
of themselves a separate enclosure inside the city wall. On the 
north-west corner of this, where it is connected with the latter, is 
erected the Great Pyramid that looms so conspicuously over the 
Assyrian plains. It rises 133 feet above the low autumnal level of the 
Tigris, and about 60 feet above the platform of the palaces.f Recent 
excavations have shown the pile as based upon a rectangular plinth of 
brickwork, aligned in the direction of the cardinal points, and faced with 
finely cut blocks of limestone, having recesses in the sides at regular 
intervals, aud a semi-circular bastion projecting in the centre of the north 
wall, much in the same way as the buttress described in the eacetnie of 
the city. Above, the base it is composed of sun-dried bricks; its apexr 
worn 'down as it is at present, rose doubtless to a much greater rieva* 

. , » It 

* Deep nvinea leparete the apartmente on the west and louth hot of the endoeure. The 
tonenta of cestnries, couning frcnn the auminit of the mounda to the plaia, have in a gjiest 
meara^^defined their extent. . ' . 

.^^^h^,e1sTaiiona may be a little in error, from the caiuea aoipdiW 

amde it 1441 feet, but he bad nqt instrumenta with him for aay,aoeufi|^ msaig^lipnia. 

Kurdistan and Nineveh/* vol. ii. chap. xvui. p* 132. 
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lioo. Tlw cramMfid iKWtiMlIt^i^KWlPmb* 

ed the base ia the ImP' < ii«arly <p|)titeji|d9d Jit* 

pyramidal form, sUU family, traff^ble iVkt^ founded, ouUinp oCi^t 
mass. No remains have yet beep fotmd wiMiiQ<tbif sidl^alar straolnfei 
althongh evidently designed for a special purpose^ and aotTmeed as the 
ereation of fancy alone. Shat out as the Nimrad palaces are from the 
other Assyrian positions in the neighboarjhood by iaterveoing andula* 
lions of some altitade» we are disposed tp view its ereotion simply as a 
tower of communication, whence alarm or religious observances might 
be either signalled or seen from a distance around. The whole plain to 
the foot of the mountains is distinctly visible on a clear day from its 
summit, but a few feet lower down all is bid by the contiguous land. It 
is only reasonable, therefore, to refer its elevation to a specific object 
such as this, without seeking to identify it with the Busta Nini, 
placed by ancient writers in several localities of Asia Minor.* From 
the absence of such a monument in the capital, while we witness 

' s< 

* Were Ninus entombed in Nineveh at all, we ihould perhaps seek to identify the site of 
bis mausoleum with that venerated at present as the last resting-place of the prophet Jonah, 
firom the simple fact of the first Chrutian fathers not recognising the grave aa that of the 
missionivy of Nineveh. Yet doubtless a grave existed there, and we may infer a more than 
common grave, from the fixed and unswerving bigotry of all orientals in receiving, in this 
respect, what has traditionally descended from age to age ; nor is it likely that early Mahome- 
dans, keen in inquiry on matters of this nature, and doubly prejudiced, as they were, against 
Christian ediflcea, would blindly accept a Christian chapel, perhaps decorated with the hated 
emblema of their faith, os the sepulchre of Jonah, unless a tomb invested with nefxologieal 
honours from a remote period rendered the spot, in their eyes^, worthy of memorial and p|W- 
servation. Rich, who took great interest in such subjects, spent much time in inquiiy during a 
residence in the neighbourhood, and he states that the Christians distinctly deny Jonah’s 
burial on this spot (Kurdistan and Nineveh, vol. ii.chap. xiii. p. 32); and in this respect most 
authors agree with them, placing his tomb at Oalh-hepher and Tyre in Paleitine, the psendo- 
Epiphanius even allotting a portion of the cemetery of Cenezoeus to tlie reception of the 
prophet’s body. See De Vilts Proph. and the Paschal Chron.» quoted 1^ Kitto. The 
Christians had, however, a sort of hermitage on the site of the present tomb. TIub hermitage, 
dedicated only to Jonah, in Chrilitian veneration for his mission to Nineveh, may haveb^ 
meted near the prindpal feature of the Necropolis, generally, from the sanctity attached to 
tiie imi* the last memorial of a iity. Its posirion on this might be regarded in keeping with 
the diorapter of im edifr<» raised by austere piety and enthusiaemi and, cm the Mohomedan 
invasion, a pardonable deceit connecting the chapel and the grave, while it preserved both 
from ruin, may' origiiiated and perpetuated an error which renders the site a noli me 
pinitiod to i|iadB of tile stitiipiaHaii. Could we eonvince the ’Ulema of such an 
enor^ imd point out thopiqilietfs grave to them in Palestiae, Islam credulity, portaldDg more 
of snpeietitUHi''than respect, might deem the work a charitable one which separated the ooiTupt 
idica of their race ftodt the remains of a heathen and proscribed people ; a little mon^ 
would then {hit os in poiaihsion of the mysterions eontents of the mound. Since the above 
was written we heard of operations baring been eommeneed by the Turks thenudlvCs, dlriton 
ofa Bittfknd e m ai M hl M edfe^*sperimen's of JUtyrian seuIptuiooii'VttVoIwlA 
the flnmdiAms of the tbnlli oPthe pirbfdict. 

• j 
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similar ones on a smaller scale spread over the wbdlo' ocmittry)-' ws* aM 
inclined to view it as a religious erection of a later dynasty at -a tiNM 
when the practice of the early Persians, “ who made ttieir< altaiw 'tbn 
high places of earth o*er*gazing mountains,” first came into vOguCj 
The sacred fire blazing from its summit might have conveyed the signal 
of sacrifice or prayer to all similar positions around, answering la the 
latter respect to the minarets of Islainism in our own day. Recent ei- 
Cavntinns have shown too that it served for other national purposes ; it 
having borne on its south face a grand tablet commemorative of a series 
of events recorded on a single stone, perhaps of thirty tons in weight. 
Thrown down from its position, it now lies in fragments at the foot of 
the pile between the north-west palace and an adjoining apartment, 
which, to distinguish it, is. named ” the Temple of Mars” in the plan 
before us. But whatever cause may be assigned as the origin of this 
singular monument, it has served as an attractive object on the plains 
of Assyria for many ages past. As a ruin it excited the attention of 
Layard and* Rich in the present century, as it did that of Xenophon 
upwards of three hundred years before the birth of Christ. He names 
it Larissa; and from his description it would appear that the masonry 
of the base, so lately exposed again, was then conspicuous, though it 
could scarcely have been more perfect than it is now. Nimrnd 
indeed, in every phase of its singular history, is pregnant with interest 
to the European, whether in connection with the footprints of the 
indomitable Ten Thousand, or in relation to its own previous career of 
glory and renown. Invested with local traditions, the long winter night 
of the Arab is enlivened too by their relation ; and, though he is not 
over-critical in regard to the truth of the narrative, he is as much inter- 
ested in his subjert as the most ardent philosopher of our schools. 

In the superficial sketch represented by our plan there is little else 
attractive in the ruins of Nimrnd. The palaces, buried in the interior 
platform, have been minutely described in Layard’s interesting pages. 
We saw them under the disadvantages attendant on the preservation 
of the sculptures ; for they had been but partially cleared again of the 
rubbish heaped over them on Layard’s departure. We saw enough, 
however, to satisfy an ample curiosity, and only regretted that the 
brief time at our disposal from other active duties would not admit of 
detailed plans being made of the interior on a large scale. Th^se would 
require a long residence on- the spot, and, moreover, to effect them, the 
halls and temples most be laid bare again, at an expense perhaps in- 
commensurate with the object in view. The eastern suburb appears to 
formed after the modelling of the original towu. Its n^ahtl|s'* 

eighty-thise feet e&ave the tevet tit the phfai. lem led tohCKeve fheeC'emiiiitMSe 
were eomehow cesBCfted with the nmel from the Zeh. Perhepi the weter wet teie^hy 
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on the iNMitb' eidei higher tlHM> the gjiatCoina of INimrad, though lower 
Uiaii the great pyrainidt would eeem ta.oovec other mooiimaiite of th« 
period; and, indeed, were exeavations undertaken on a grander eoale, 
under an able superintendent, we should ,4oQl>tle8B derive as toooh 
material as archeologists oould ever expect Jto possess, or, indeed, as 
the nation at large could desire. 

There are, moreover, other positions contiguous to Nimrud which 
would yield similar relics ; one of which, under the modern name of 
Selamiyeh, that of an Arab village of an early Mahome4an era, oocu> 
pies a portion of Sheet II. of ear Vestiges of Assyria. Now only a 
miserable hamlet, it was of considerable importance, even in the better 
days of Islam, the oriental geographers, in a confused manner, identify* 
ing the site with Athnr or Assyria.* 

Bat without these notices, we could not fail to recognise the crumbled 
and almost obliterated walls as the structures of a synchronous period 
with Nimrud and Nineveh. Their remains enclose an area, at present, 
of four hundred and ten acres ; but part of' the city, at no time of very 
great extent, has been swept away by the Tigris, or severed from its 
precipitous position by the shock of an earthquake. The alignments 
of the south-west face, pow on the edge of the cliffs, washed at times 
by the Tigris, extended further to the west while the city was in exist- 
ence, and the north-west wall, meeting it from a northerly direction, 
formed a right angle overlooking the stream. This angle, and all that 
stood upon it, have long since disappeared in the flood ; but under the 
debris of more recent edifices, forming high mounds in the interior, we 
might be certain of meeting with Assyrian monuments, as^ we have 
done at other places. f The soil, indeed, cannot be scraped even with- 
out exposing long-covered buildings, the materials of which are promi- 
nent also in the sections of the ravines passing through the city. Similar 
ravines confine the cit^ on the north and south ; the former having 
warm springs, like the Shor Derreb, in its bed, that emit petroleum, 
and, at the same time, aid other sources in tainting the otherwise pure 
air of the locality with fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, in a 
dense state of the atmosphere, lie sufficiently low to infect the whole 
plain. An alkaline clay, ranch prized in the baths of Mosul and by 
the Arab females of the neighbourhood, abounds too in the banks of this 
ravine. 

mmMrtim cfMtsd h(M tot tiw snpply of ths wsstsra psisees, on the grast dsm bcug mptnied 
Iqr tbeBood. 

* ^ Tskut, ia l^ha al^BuIdaa j and Abulfede, under the heed of 
t A n inecyhnte, ^hearing a genealogical maenption. was obtamed at 8sk- 

niyeh. ’'I^ntubihn-atii^psd ^dth a nSw fonn of name, and a atone vath erCdtlihig 

Iiaki,sfaa«Bs*haAnids4ljllSpgssiiiedik9ni,tbevinsge, beapeah,tao,amineof aafifiddet 
not yst emnwed. « 

•'676 
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We have no more to offer on the subject of Nin)ra<l^ 
having already said too much. The present aspe,ot of the •pot'^fpt 
however, suggested ideas which, though in some me^nra f9j;ei||'a.,to 
our subject, we have ventured to pen, to relieve tbe.dryne8s of geogrp* 
phical narrative; and, in the accompanying plan, hftve endeavoated to 
delineate the features of the locaiity as faithfully as -we are able. To 
the enterprising expiorer of the region, as a competent judge of M* 
merits, and as a small token of the interest we have taken in his career 
and discoveries for the last twelve years, we inscribe Sheet II.* of the 
Vestiges of Assyria, feeling assured o^he approval of the Government 
of India, under whose authority the survey was made during the last 
spring. 

Nabrativr op the Nineveh Survey. 

We have now done with the more-known vestiges of ancient Assyria, 
and those who require other detailed features of the region included in 
Sheet III. must follow us in the narrative of the survey, where" occasional 
particulars of its modern aspect will be found interspersed among the 
notices of our daily proceedings. These are recorded only as an 
estimate of the pains taken to render the work as perfect as possible 
in the short interim allotted to our labours. 

Tiip East India Company, ever the liberal patrons of science, at the 
request of the trustees of our national museum, caused the survey ‘to be 
made. More pressing duties, however, prevented its accomplishment 
at an earlier period than the last spring, when we set out from Baghdad 
on our errand, with the instruments and party necessary to the under- 
taking. We were at a loss, however, for an assistant, until Dr. 
Ityslop, with the sanction of Colonel Rawlinson, generously, offered 
his aid for the purpose ; and through his active exertions in the field 
we are mainly indebted to the completion of the survey, for our time 
was very limited indeed. To his zeal in the department, the Flora of 
the Nineveh region will be known. We w'ill not forestall bis obser- 
vations on this head, but acknowledge his ready compliance with our 

views with the thanks it deserves. 

/ 

To ascertain the meridian distance of the region we were prqceedittg 
to from Baghdad, it was necessary to make a oarayan journey .by..ei^y 
stages, to give full effect to the performance of the ebronometefs, 
which, excellent instruments by Dent, we with ns. They aotfd 
admirably on the way, and gave results when compared '^ilh,f>iPpKe- 
fofly adjusted dead-reckoning from.day to day,, as creditable to. .^heir 
ow^' ax^flllenoe as ^^jrroborative of the cajre with wbiqh.4h*yvbg4 

\ * OBSpIaaeNileof(metlioaii<Hlfeeltanindi.‘' - "'i: 
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'#tfbi tb« MfrditbtttjflMl '6biiemti6ii« Uken, are etbbodied it) 1b« Appeti* 
'ilfx.' ' Tl trill ka^'e trerevt-to record that the great mioaret of Moiolt'ln 
'iatilade'86*Si(Kl6' north, haa a tneri'diaa dfttanee of V 16'S2' a^eil Of 
Baghdad ; a qaaatitjr tlrhlch cannot bo far from the troth. The other 
obterratioM on the joarney wilt form the basis of aoother. map, that of 
the great military road between the modern capitals of Assyria atod 
Irak, now under eonstrnction, and continued as. leisure Wiil- permit. 
•We therefore abandon the records of this part of our journey for a time, 
and open our note^took at the Upper Zab, which streaiH we reached in 
iKirteen days from Baghdad. ‘ 

Here we experienced the first' great delay we had met with, for it 
oeenpied from 2 f. m. on the preceding day until the morning of the 
next to cross the stream by the frail and diminutive rafts worked by 
the villagers of the two Kellaks, who are a mixed people of Yexidis 
and Boht Kurds, cantankerous enough in the exercise of their vocations 
as ferrymen 'across the stream. 

Such delay the traveller experiences on the great post road of 
Turkey, and, if all else were satisfactory, this fact alone augurs ill of 
the administration. ' Though we did not get dinner until midnight. We 
must cease grumbling, to admire the pretty scene open to us at sun* 
rise, such as is presented by gentle pastures, sloping to the banks of 
the stream, and covered witli the Hocks and first lambkins of the sea* 
son, frisking around the black tents of the shepherds, which dot the 
emerald carpet spread by Nature on thc'bapks of the Zab. Ascending 
the tongue lying between it and the Ghasr>Sa we see the great plain 
of Shemamek, bounded by the Kara>chokh bills, dotted with the 
tumuli of former traces, on the left of the Zab. To the west, beyond 
the meeting of the Ghazr, the view is interrupted by the ridges from 
the Jebel Maklub and Ayn^es-Safra, shutting out the great Nineveh 
plain; We observe, however, a conical pile, just capping above the 
ridge, and are told it is Keremlis, a structure of an unknown age and 
people. This glimpse of a past generation increases an anxiety fora 
"itea^r Inspection; but we. descend into the glen of the Ghaza by an 
easy decline, and find ourselves shut out from all beyond it. Here an 
ancient tumulus, called Tel Aswad by the Arabs, and Minkubi by 
'Rich, points perhaps to the position of a keep that anciently guarded 
' the 'ford ‘ of the Ohazr, which stream becomes' at limes a fraetious 
"tc^rient, ' quite impassable to caravans. When we passed it was 
bMwHd^ over 'pebbljr beds in dilforent channels. 

We'bad tb tnake'a long detour in search of the most shallow plaess,. 
smbeatnushig incidents were derived from the alarm of 
^4(fo^ a% wifo tlieif <dotb«e drawn op to the chin, they 
stem the tenent... .An Annr.hfongjbt us on the levql^of the ridges to the 
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went, and the, Ni,p9veh filfin, ha babitationa» and 
a)i.once spread, out before us; but the capital « still lay hid behind itbe^. 
uodalations which border the Tigris to the east. . Here t|he green meBw. 
dows of the insecure tracts are exchanged for tha ridge and fuiroW: 
l^otiliaritieB of tilled land, interspersed with the hamlets of .a.compa^ 
ratively civilised people, which, pleasing enough in the prospects they 
hold out -to the owners, afford at this season but a dull track for the 
traveller, especially when softened by the moisture of constant rains: 
The pace is thus a heavy one to the city, and is much lengthened, for 
the upper way has to be kept nefir the base of the isolated bill of 
Ayn>es>Safra, which has on its summit the remains of a^tChristian 
church, dedicated to Mar Daniel, a venerable pastor of an early Chris- 
tian period. The hill is sometimes known by the latter name, but the 
former, “ the bile fountain,” is its real appellation, derived from a 
sulphur spring at its base, which is said to possess remedial proper- 
ties in hepatic derangements of the system. Birtullab is next passed, 
which we are informed is a Christian village. This boasts of a stone 
house, that had been a few years ago the pretty mansion of a Mosul 
Pacha ; and an oblong building of stone, on the east of the hamlet, is 
pointed out as the church dedicated to the Virgiu, who, with the Syrians, 
Jacobites, and Chaldean Catholics in all this tract, has even a higher 
veneration than is accorded to her by similar sects in the West. But 
we must pass on, as a drizzling rain is urging us to shelter ourselves in 
the city, and besides shuts out the . features in the landscape around. 
We shall, however, pass them again ; in the mean time we ascend the 
undulations near the hamlet Kojak, and, for the first time, see the Tigris 
again, since quifting it at Baghdad. On the west of it the domes and 
minarets of Mosul are dimly visible through a drizzling mist, and pros- 
trate before us are the walls of the celebrated city whose history but a 
short time. ago lay buried in the piles on either hand. We sweep past 
the white, tomb, which bears the name of the missionary of Nineveh» 
erected on the summit of one of them ; and, ere the reverie we have 
fallen into is well commenced, it is broken again by the clattering of our 
cattle’s feet over the boards of the floating bridge- which couneots the;,, 
living city with the dead. Thus, fairly in the muddy streets of .Moeul,; > 
we add to the bustle and animation which prevail, even on such a.- 
miserable wet day. We were, however,' soon housed in the comfortable.- 
roon^ of the, lady* whose hospitality is so generously disp,en8e.d at li^sjulf - , 
and,at hfr table were introduced |to two of the membersf of itbe oomipiiaTt 
sion^iegl-.to^exjplore.the aqtiquUies of , Mesopotamia .by <tbe; Qovcfn- - 
fM|ioe. ..^brough |he- feal ,of, Colonel rlhtvvJdp^oB aed: fltAr; 
adiVUy of onr.Meind-,Ii|i]twcd, fliase -learned .werfear,(.|^>^,. 

* Mr*. RuMm. t MetirB. Ftesnef and Oppert; ' 
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tfaeufselvt* fonittliHftd. * ‘In th6' cTcnitog ' we iospeoted die* |;dld 
roiBk» vases,' gold ear«riags, neofclaee, and other eorioas ireU& dilljr 
obtained from Koiyaiijik, as well as a amount of written tabletk, 
lying stored for transmission to EngFand. There was also a gold coin 
of Tiberias Cssar, found near a tomb; a relic, doubtless, of Roman 
occupation. 

For the three subsequent days we were prisoners, as it were, in Afosul. 
It rained incessantly day and night, and though nothing conld 5e 
attempted in the field, our route from Baghdad was well calculated and 
protracted within doors. With a limited time only, it was necessary to 
do something; and on March 12th we accordingly moved out, in defiance 
of the wet, and pitched our camp in the swamp at the foot of the Koi* 
yunjik mound. Colonel Rawlinson had joined ns the day before, on a 
tour of inspection of the work now in progress by excavating parties. 
The 13th, however, gave promise of amendment in the weather, and, 
as soon as the ground was fairly dry, the base for future operations 
was measured, and piles, where needed for triangulation, were 
erected in the neighbourhood. Angles, too, were taken at the principal 
points, and the heights of the mounds of Nebbi Yunus and Koiyunjik 
ascertained. 

The next day, being Sunday, the people rested, but we were com* 
pelled to proceed with the construction of the map, or, with the short 
time at our disposal, coupled with the wet weather, we should never 
complete the work in hand. The latitude pf our principal position 
was well ascertained to«day, by the sun’s favouring us for a while, and 
the azimuths for meridian values were procured also. Thus we bad 
fairly commenced; and while our labours were in progress on and 
around the mound, the French artists attached to M. Fresnel’s party 
were occupied in sketching the sculptures. 

March \6th ; daybreak . — ^We were on the mound of Koiyunjik, and 
managed to procure the first round of good angles, it being a brilliant 
clear morning. These enabled ten principal positions to be calculated 
and plotted on the map, and by the time these were finished the hour 
was convenient for corroborating the latitude of the previous day. 
This differed but one second from that of yesterday, and was thus far 
satisfactory. While this was in operation, the French consul, M. Place, 
made a visit to the camp from Khorsabad, which he is still excavating 
with bur little stiooess. Colonel Rawlinson had, hotvever, gone tq, ' 
visit the' Pacha, and la the afternoon we traced in the whole of 
western wall bf Hineveh south of the Kbosr, measuring it and 'lt4^ 
curvea'whh d* Chain 't&te whole' way. From its contour it ii'^CvibbiR^ ' 
the fifll#ed^fong*it) into the position it ndw holds aclifll 

ofdieoity. < • « ‘ .1 ‘ ' 
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'■ ISareh great monnd of Koiyanjik 

the base vitb the chain. The bed of a stream to the hdMbj 
present channel of the Kliosr to the east, show that it was 'ehbirdlhtf't^ 
a stream of water, and appearances suggest its having been led' in ffein 
Ihe north>east angle of the city wall. .There is a dried-‘trp weH hear 
the mill of Armnshiyeh, where the stream seems to have biforeaied 
in olden limes. This work was placed on the map' in the for^nchn, 
and the laiitnde was aghin ascertained, but 4* less than yesterday. 
In the afternoon the northern alignment of the walls of Nineveh-wete 
traced in their rectangular form, and the debris of edifices whhfn 
marks the principal ones as having existed there. Vfated the north 
gateway, which we designated “ the porch of bulls.** The ihound on 
its eastern side has been opened by Layard, and the interior exposes a 
magnificent sight to those entering suddenly from without, for colossal 
bolls' of an excellent form, with human beads crowned with the 
peculiar tiara of Koiyunjik, stand in grim and stately majesty in the 
depth of the caverns of the wall. These are unfinished, as if the 
sculptor bad suddenly dropped his chisel and fled in alarm. Most of 
our party were inclined to take the same course, and, certainly, an 
indescribable feeling of awe seems to creep over one while contem* 
plating the groups in the mysterious position they occupy. Our Arabs 
christened them Jeinas, or buflaioes,’* being the animals they are 
acquainted with as most resembling them in size. From this position 
the wall was.^c'arried over the natural rock ridges of the country ; and a 
little beyond the highest part we observed the spur to have been cot 
through te form a moat for the protection of the north side of the city, 
in connection with the works of a similar kind on the east face. The 
survey to*day was completed as far as the Khosr’s passage through the 
east wall, the height of which Was ascertained as given in the general 
sketch; I(etorning to the camp along the Khosr’s course we suddenly 
came upon a party of young girls,' who bad selected a nook of the stream 
to bathe in out of the direction of the usual roads. Like water*nympfas, 
some (lived, while others hid themselves, as they thought, from view,'by 
assuming a crouching attknde with their hands concealing the face, 
tike the ostrich imagining itself hidden when itself blind to exterior 
objects around. It is evident they had not anticipated the prying eye 
bf the surveyor so close to them, for their clothes were at a diatanee and 
eduld' hot be reached without a greater expolinre, so they quietly' )niiin> 
fiained their attitude, and the laughing of (hose swimming in the ulWEer 
1^ the enjoyment afforded by the discomfiture of^heir compahibiis; 
'^WWas a'jnretty sijH>t» however; and the water streaming' frbih tbefyieitg 
‘ jhlty hkirdowir thehr'lhir and supple figum^ glistenfhg wet 
ing sun, offered a feature of moderh Naiads such as is seldom eeetf,’ifaid', 
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i^liffrttrHWIi^JIlF ds^ieni, ijB- hvmaa groups. repTByenlcy^ ift. the 
BlMdoBt bails in tbeir,.vioipity. Those. Assyrians, we suspeot,, weifia 
^aioQs and crusty race,, or they would have favoured us wUb n> fovr 
fulMeogth specimens of their ** womankind.’' 

March 17fb.rT*Operatioos were continued around, the mound of Nebbi 
Yunus, and its entire circumference measured with the chain, to the 
amusement of the villagers who inhabit the modern buildings ^contign* 
'Ous to- the tomb of Jonah. They offered, however, no rooleslation ; and 
a loquacious 8yed,- after assuring us on his own authority that Nineveh 
in reality stood here, volunteered a mass of information quite foreign to 
that sought : but he pointed out an old course of the Khosr, contiguous 
to the west wall of Nineveh, which we subsequently traced to the 
deserted bridge of three arches standing on the plain; showing that 
this rivulet changed its coarse to its present outlet into the Tigris not 
very long ago. After breakfasting at the camp and placing the mprn* 
ing’s work upon paper, we proceeded to the east wall, south of the 
Khosr, where w^ left off yesterday, and traced it to>day as far as the 
conspicuous mounds which rise high above the wall where cut through 
by the Keremlis road. Hero parties were employed extracting the 
finely-cut blocks of stone which seem to form the base of the mural de> 
fences of Nineveh. These bear mostly a cuneiform legend of a line or 
two only. The examination of the various fosses that defended the 
capital occupied the afternoon. They are certainly well designed for 
their purpose, and, when the dams were properly attended to, must have 
surrounded the capital with a triple belt of water in this part, or, 
when necessary, isolated it altogether from the contiguous country, in 
the midst of a large lake. Other stations were taken op to-day on the 
hill of Arbacbiyeh for extending the triangulation. We had from this 
a full view of the plain as far as Khojsabad. The shady green slopes 
of the ancient tumuli contrasted with the lively verdure of the fields, 
and the white tomb and mud structures of the present population, in a 
remarkable and pretty manner, rendered the severaU objects very 
distinct in the telescopes of our theodolites, though we experienced 
much difficulty in naming them for angular values from the stupidity of 
our guides. On our return, as night set in, we suddenly missed one of 
our party, as if he had been spirited away. We scurried over the plain 
and ascended the dikes in every direction without success ; and while 
be.wildered and alarmed at his abrupt disappearance at that hour, be 
stoed at our . feet in the grey dusk and silence of evening as if,l|y 
ebebsptntoitt. We had forgotten the little grotto of Demlamajefi aQ4 
tb,e. ptite> watsr of Tfalsbe’s fountain commemorated by Bicb.,^ Pff 
ffMOl^t^hdifever, bad^not:: and, being thirsty. after the day’s. (ja|if|(^,^ 
bsid dfbPP^ suddenly into tfie deep trench where it etnst%.. unkiibwn 
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to. the party preceding him, and, to onr relief, aa soddeEl^ emerged 
again when we were in real alarm for his safety. The night ibreatoMd 
to be a wet one, and the olonds, acoumnlating in heavy rohsaes omtliia 
Kurdistan hills, augnred ill for our operations* on the morrow. "We 
found on onr arrival at the tents a company of dancing boy's preparing 
for our amusement; but, being able to dijipense with the disgnstlng 
performances of this class of Turkish hybrids, they were dismissed, 
much to the chagrin of themselves and their native admirers. 

March IStA.— -The circuit of the ancient city was completed by 
measuring the walls in the south-east quarter to the dam, the remains 
of which are yet visible in the bed of the Tigris, on the south of the city. 
Yaremjeh, an ancient pile, was visited, and its positioq ascertained from 
angles on its summit. These, too, extend onr triangulation to the east 
and south-east. The pile itself has been washed by the Tigris many 
centuries back, and may, indeed, occasionally, in periods of inundation, 
still stand in the flood. Half of it has been swept away, exposing a 
section in which pottery and large limestone slabs form alternate strata 
with about eight feet of earth. The artificial portion is quite distinct 
from the marl and loam formation of the original cliff it reposes on, and 
puzzled ns much in conjectures relative to its construction and use. 
Bich says the natives regard it as the “potteries of Nineveh,” suggested 
to them, doubtless, by the quantity of urns imbedded in the soil, which, 
however, led us to conclude its origin was owing to the use of the site 
during a long period as a Necropolis for the dead, as at present. The 
top is covered with graves and tombs ; and a village of the name stands 
on the neck connecting it with the cliff, formed by the wash of the Tigris 
in a remote period. The margin of the river, its islands and sand- 
banks, were traced on onr way back to camp. 

March 19fA. — The storm that had been impending the last twenty- 
four hours burst dn us last night, and before mornin^f onr camp and 
the village of Armushiyeh were as isolated positions in a “ Slough of 
Despond.” The heavy squalls threatened to blow the tent down, and 
it required all our ingenuity to sleep within the compass of an umbreUa 
spread out to shelter ns from the drippings from the roof. It waa4m- 
possible to map in such a damp atmosphere. We, therefore, betook 
ourselves to the saddle, and the day partially clearing enabled nS to 
transfer the northern plain, with its villages and river face, to the taiap. 
On this many edifices doubtless stood in an Assyrian age ; for the pre- 
sent villages of Ba-Aowireh, Beysan, Resbidiyeh, Sherif Khan, atad 
Gubbeh* are known to have relics of the times thickly spread ip the 
soil op<.wliioh they are built. The monastery of hfpr'tjhfor^z be 

a distance, Me a castellated mansion of the Qrnsadh'i^dn 
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4D, Itnoieiit (UjOdulup; jand the portion of a quadrangle a little aouth of 
it» near thft elevated ridgesi points to an Assyrian position half swept 
off by the floods. The mound at Shcrif-khan, or Sheri Khan as it 
is now oorruptedi has proved to be a temple of Sennacherib’s, and 
, the reiqains of a fine canal on the east of it would seem formerly 
to have led the waters of the Tigris to Nineveh after it was aban- 
doned by the stream. A fine cylinder, some valuable tablets, and 
other curious trifles have been found here, but no sculptures that 
we know of. « 

We were caught in a heavy thunder-storm, and had to take shelter 
in the village of Beysan, where wc were invited into a smoke-begrimed 
hovel, destitute of conveniences of every kind. It was evident the 
inmates cared for nothing but mere animal existence ; and as wc arc 
by no means particular, we lit our pipes and listened to the conversation 
of the groups which soon assembled around. A Baghdad pundit as- 
tonished the community with his talcs, fully believed by the ignorant 
and unwashed villagers of this district. A Suni himself, his sarcasms 
were particularly levelled against the Shiah«, whom he accused of every 
crime against God and man, confounding them in his category of 
infidels with the singular classes who form the population of Resbidiyeh 
and Sherif-khan, These villagers arc of the Jla Ilahi persuasion, or, as 
they are named here, Cheragh Sunderans, or << extinguishers of light,” 
from their religious ceremonies being mysteriously conducted in the 
dark, and hence are attributed to them the orgies which are said to have 
been enacted on the festivals of Venus, both in Greece and Babylonia. 
The license that is said to pertain among^^t them we are not prepared 
to deny; we believe it, however, to be much exaggerated by those not 
admitted to their observances, which exclude all other sects. They 
are an inoffensive people, and, while tenacious of the intrusion of others 
on their belief, they readily enough cloak their true religion by the 
profession of Mahomedanism, perhaps dreading the persecutions which 
they have been too often subjected to. We shall allude to them again 
presently, and in the mean time hasten back to our camp, having been 
debarred visiting their villages by the furious squall which lasted for 
two hours, in which hailstones, formed of transparent crystals of ice 
on the outside, had, as a nucleus, a pellet of snow within. We had 
never witnessed them of such a size, the largest which we measured 
being an inch and a half in diameter. Our horses, exposed as they 
were, became frantic with the pelting they received, and tried hard 
to break away; one, indeed, succeeded in doing so, and scoured 
through the swsmpy loam gf the plain as if wild with torture, and 
affright. 

The next day was one of pitiless rain, accompanied by heavy gusts 
68b 
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of wind; and, as nothing conid bo accomplished in farlb«raAoe<..of 4^#^ 
survey, we devoted it to exploring in the bowels of Koiyan|ik, in, tho 
vaults and temples of which wc were, in some measoro^ tbnj^rod 
from the down^pour above, though our progress was, Y8t«like, tbrnogh 
the drains below. We [were greatly entertained, howevet, with. the. 
scenes opened to our view. The galleries from hall to hall, tunnelled 
out by Layard, exhibit sculptured bas-reliefs on all sides. We see the 
mode of transporting the colossal bulls from place to place by the Assy*- 
rians, and the order^f march of their armies, in which the various corps 
nre distinguished by peculiar equipments of arms -and dress. Descrip* 
tive scenery of the country passed through is detailed with a minute 
regard to local features, and the animal and vegetable productions are 
delineated on the shores, or in the rivers and seas adjacent to the line of 
march. Here are crabs, fish',’ and tortoises ; land and aquatic birds, and 
a variety of trees and shrubs, either spread on the plain, or covering the 
sides of the hill^paths, in the branches of which are perched the neste 
niid younglings of the feathered tribe, craving for food, or essaying a 
(light on their own account, in the true fashion of nature. The en« 
trances to the halls arc guarded by colossal bulls, and watched over by 
various demi-gods in the Assyrian mythology, of wbieh the .biped 
merman or mermaid is the most genteel, habited as it is in a scply robe,,, 
terminating in a fin-tailed skirt of great elegance and propriety of curve. 
In the king's apartment we have>the monarch occupying the state chair,, 
surrounded by regal emblems, among which the tent, chariot, and 
umbrella are conspicuous. He wears the peculiar tiara of the Kq^i* 
yunjik sovereigns, something resembling the bead of the Persian of the 
present day. Before him his chamberlain is offering gifts, while captivea 
are kneeling in supplication, emblematic of bis power in life and death.. 
Then are displayed' a long string of prisoners, and the spoils of war^. 
attended both by horse and foot, among whom is observed a cart drawn, 
by oxen, bearing sacks of plunder, whereon are seated tender womens 
not wanting in maternal solicitude, though absorbed in the -con tern plated 
horrors of the fate awaiting them. Consolation appears to be derived..!, 
from the kisses bestowed on the infants in their arms ; and we envy 
while we admire the mind of the Assyrian sculptor, who, amid, the, 
stirring scenes ho has portrayed, has not forgotten the emotions which 
charSeterised humanity, even in the fiercer ages of war and blood. 
Other females follow on foot Rebind, and are distinguished from..eanaah»- 
by their loose robes and long hair, the latter being habited in girdles, 
and conspicuous by elaborated bushiness of tonsure, though the faces of 
both alike smooth and undignified. Next are eamaln Inden ytjiih : 
boQty^ Attended by an ,8rmed escort. .Then follo.w th^ regular troops.^ 
tbUM melmeted ai^ plumed, bearing a lance, sword, agd-dagger, cetn:.^ 
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advance of tbe aX0hers and slingers, 
bOtlv^Of^Moti bodiea are fnithfally rep^sented by their weapons, 
and^'by a lighten dress and gait on tbe march. The si#ge operations 
against- ar doonted city are next shown on a centre panel ; the ladders 
are placed against the wall, and some who have jasoended are burled 
headlong from the battlements, while torches, stones, and other missiles 
are discharged from the works on those below, with the intention of 
destroying the- engines which are being pushed ^ an inclined plane 
in contiguity to the walls, so that the people ctfficcaled within can 
undermine while protected from the enemy. There is the tesludo, 
serving as a shield before the archers, to render their aim more sure 
/and deadly than it would otherwise be. Similar operations are de- 
signed on 'the walls of another apartment, which perhaps was dedi- 
cated to Victory. The entrance is by a narrow way, flanked with the 
portraits of two hideous griflia-headed monsters, menacing with a mace 
in one hand end a short dagger in the other, preceded by a human figure 
M'ith extended arms, as if denouncing vengeance against the rebellious 
subjects of the great king. Here the besieged city has fallen, and the 
punishment of the refractory inhabitants is witnessed in the impale- 
mentaand slaughter going on around. Women and children are flying t 
by a postern door fur safety in the neighbouring glens, and the whole 
is, perhaps, as true a picture of Assyrian government as can be desired. 
The much-disfigured remains of two sbmewhat diminutive elephants 
are not far removed from this hall. From their high position in the 
mqund, we suspect them to have originally occupied a loftier post in 
the edifices of Koiyunjik, and their disfiguration seems also to imply 
their exposure for a great length of time. We think them creations of 
an age subsequent to that of the temples adjoining, from the above 
surmises coupled with the appearance of an inferiority both in 
design and execution, when compared with the majestic forms of 
similar animals at no great distance to the north of them: we mean 
those of the colossal homotaurs, in the great hall of bulls.” Though 
defaced at present, the attitude and proportions of these display 
majesty and dominion in no common degree, and, arranged as they are 
in stern array in the dark caverns of Koiyunjik, closely attended by the 
castigating and lion-crushing figure of the Assyrian Hercules, 
confess to a feeling which partook of mingled admiration and alarm, 
though not nsndlly taken aback by sneb or any other prodigies. We 
were somehow impressed with the idea that the presiding genius of the 
temple would tnomentarlly issue from the dark labyrinths beyond, and 
deihuod the reason of our intrusion. Our flesh crept indeed at the 
tbought-of the forty stripes save one, which might be inflicted jby^thc 
seDtetioe'of ft bakcrV dozeii’’ from « lictor, armed with'a Iribi'ach’^atcd 
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weapon sucii as gtasps.* Cdrtaialy/as works ^df ‘afty’^they^mia 4iie 
creations of mind and chisel, and we are at no loss to eoaoeiiFa^^tbe 
illiterate mullftudes of that day prostrating themselves before ia^l^ 
like these, when we sec the Christian community^of the pieeent 
time reverencing the puerile productions of the most degraded art, as 
display'Sed on the walls of the churches in the immediate neighbour*^ 
hood,t and, indeed, in all parts of the cast. The chambers and gaN 
lerics of Koiyunjik ^at have been opened exhibit also a mass of records 
in the cuneiform character, both separate and attached to the sculptures; 
and will doubtless yield more, if properly excavated. We have an idea 
that other works of a still more primitive age lie entombed beneath the 
floors of the present apartments, which we thought were considerably 
above the base of the moivnd. Not a third of this large pile has yet 
been systematically examined, and we shall soon have to deplore the 
wreck of the sculptures already exposed, for, calcined as they are^from 
the effects of lire, they must moulder and fall from the positions they 
occupy; nor will they bear removal from the walls. 

March 21st was devoted to investigating the positions on the west of 
the river, but we had some difficulty in getting there, owing to the 
t flooded state of the Khosr and Tigris in the last three days. The former 
' we forded, with the water up to our saddle*flaps, and the latter was 
crossed in the ferry boat, after much delay, owing to the rapidity of the 
current. The bridge, warped bver to the western shore, now floated 
useless, in a sheltered position alongside the houses of Mosul. In the 
ferry-boats horses and men are promiscuously jumbled at much risk, 
particularly when one of the former may be viciously disposed, which 
happened in this case. To keep the peace, however, water had to be 
sprinkled among them ; and, in a short time, when the splashing of the 
oars and the shouting commenced, in order to extort baksbisb’':^ from 
the passengers, their vice had subsided in alarm at their own^ position 
on the moving flood. We wer^ struck at the number of dumb people 
employed as ferrymen in Mosul, and, for our own part, could have 
wished the proportion still greater. It would have saved the pressure 
on tho tympanum, which pained us greatly, while subject to the din 
occasioned by the shouts and anathemas that were bandied about by 
thenuob; but we found ourselves at last on the other side, and proceeded 
to the great minaret of tho city. Through the oivility of Syed Mus- 
tafa, the holy personage in charge of the mosque, wo were allowed to 

* He is armed with a ** cat-o’-thrcc-tails an instmobeiiit squwed upon to suit modsni 
ideas for the maintenance of discipline. ' ' ■ ^ 

t N^ne can look upon the daubs hung up in the monastd^ of .'Mav^^orjiz, or ia other 
similar- edificjps, without pain^ evidence of the low standard of the Christian mind here. 

Arabicised Persiaii word from ** to bestow’*? It is In common use l^fi over 

Egypt, Syria, and other parts of Asia Minor, where it implies'** largesse.” 
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«ffIitfiAt»irtaliif^«ndbe]FOBdtheZ<a)^ aMi Nimrad aad tbe 
positiVBs w«Te^ dearly in viev^andwe had the gratidoatlob of obtdAiaif 
agood ronad of angles, <whicb corroborated every position we had iiP> 
dependefttly determined. The Molla*s people gave ns ^1 the informa* 
tion we desired. Onr proceedings, however, furnished scope for 
speonlation in the townspeople below ; some thought we were looking for 
a position to plant guns upon against the town,'wh^h it is thought we 
are not long hence to occupy ; while others turned over the idea of the 
ruined mosque being required for a Christian church, when that event 
should take place ; it having been the site of one, nre beiieve, before 
the Mahoraedan invasion of the country. The present building was 
raised by Noor-ed-din, in the 755th year of the Hejrah. The double 
spiral staircase is still in good repair, but the column itself is some* 
what*bent, and shaky in appearance. The architecture displays the 
neat and compact brickwork of most of the older Saracenic buildings, in 
fine preservation for its age.* Our next proceeding was to stroll care* 
lessly through the northern quarter of the town, and it being a Sunday 
afternoon, we derived some pleasure from the appearance of the gay 
groups of Christian ladies and children, dressed in every variety of 
colour, seated in the green grass which overspreads the open part of 
Mosul, from a little north-east of the great central mosque to the walls 
on the north. The men, in black turbails, were congregated in knots 
at a distance beyond. Their amusements were not, however, derived 
from cOnver'iation alone ; for we observed a passing bottle and beads 
alternately thrown back contribute a little to the exhilaration of the par- 
ties, though there were no gross exhibitions to offend. We were 
saluted respectfully, in passing onwards to the Ba8h-Tabiyeh,t a mo- 
dern pile of some strength and elevation, forming the north-east angle 
of the Mbsul walls. This is said to be built on the foundations of thq, 
old monastery of Mar Gabriel, a Christian edifice of early times. It 
is washed by the Tigris when high, and stands seventy-five feet above 
the cKffs, near which are some sulphur springs, called Ayn-al-Kabrit,^ 
bordering the stream. Bash-Tabiyeh is in some repute as a dungeon 
of more than ordinary strength and depth. We did not test it by a 
descent into its vaults, but passed gradually onwards, along the rgm- 
parts of the town, to the Sinjar gate,§ every bastion of which, and indeed 
aronrtd the whole town, was duly added to the map in the evening. The 
wall is a simple looped curtain, of no great strength, supported by irre- 
gular semi-lunar b^tions, varying in size, having a ditch, on an average 
df iWenty .fbet in depth by fifty broad, beyond it. The positions of the 
* Upwsrdscjf Ave oestoiMi. t Turkish, signifyuig “chirfbtstion}*’ •kf'** 

J Aisbic. 5 Bsb-es-aajst, 
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principal tombs and public mosques were also oarefully unastaifMdi-M 
well as (hose of tbe gates on all sides of the city. The Paebn’e pri<<(ato 
residence, and the barracks for the artillery, stand on the margin- of* tfa^ 
Tigris, to the soath-east of the walls, and tbe arsenal, or Top*Kbaneb,* 
intermediate between them and the gateway called Bab<ei*Tope,t pr 
<1 gate of the gdn,” near the water entrance to the town. Some little 
distance east of tbe Top*Khaneh is the venerated mosque of Khidbr 
Elyas, one of fiie many buildings dedicated to the prophet of that name 
distributed over the Mahomedan empire.^ To the west again is tbe. 
tomb of antediluvian Seth, or that of some one who has usurped tbe 
honours of his name and burial. Nebi Allah Sbytb,§ Seth, the pro* 
phet of Ood,” is the title given him by all sects, and, from the concourse 
of people visiting the shrine, it is one of more than ordinary sanctity. 
These tombs, and the public buildings as above enumerated, south>east 
of the town, are very picturesque objects at a distance, but a nearer 
approach shows the former surrounded by the huts and tents of tbe 
miserable population of the suburbs ; and the distant beauty of tbe 
Pacha’s residence and barracks is dispelled by the want of regularity 
in the design of the wing«, which appear to have been pitched upon the 
main buildings as circumstances suggested the necessity for their con* 
struction. Yet, we believe, they vrere actually planned as they stand. 
Taste, however, is purely conventional in Turkey, whether as regards 
architecture or costume, individual convenience being more consulted 
than elegance of design; and in the cut of “inexpressibles” they have, 
in our opinion, tbe advantage of us in both respects. There is a toler* 
able market beyond the walls on this side of the town, and tbe bazars 
within are well supplied with fruits and grain, both of which are 
plentiful and cheap at all times. The bouses are superior to those of 
Baghdad, inasmuch as they are built of limestone and a coarse gypsum, 
abounding at no great distance. The streets are not, however, to our 
taste, being narrow, irregular, and cobbled with a huge pebble, most 
inconvenient to tbe feet of both horse, and foot, especially after heavy 
rains. Cemeteries exist in the open parts of the town within the walls, 
but amply stocked burial-grounds border the town ditch, from tbe Bab* 
es-Sinjv 1° tomb of Seth eastward. There are a few raised tombs 
on these mounds of corruption, the principal of which are named Penjeh, 

and Kathyb-al*Ban, Our occupation obliged us to take 

stations near some of the graves, and we were much disquieted in our 
task by tbe plaintive cries which recsntly*bereaved women wercatter- 
ing over their buried relatives beneath. One yoBPg and strikingly 

* ^nnkiik. f LtjM yb Cchipodid AikWe an^TuiUslf. 

t l[i'is kwwB slpo as tlis*Jaii)s>al-Ah]iiaar,or "rad noiqee,'* though ill IBOWrwlute s^pear- 
aaeebdiM its name. jlM i aJLlf ^ Arainc. 



h«i^ted'iiot httir (JrdMnte, absdtW^^As sife in lier^ 
grief. * Her heart seemed breakiog, itideed, by the depth' of her sob^, as' 
she threw herself at fall length on the ground and embraced the envfell' 
soil which separated her /rOm the depalrte^. " We quitted the scene ’of 
such lamentation, glad enough to recross the ll^ris, to opr camp in the 
desolations of Nineveh ; but we shall return to hfosaf Again, after the 
completion of operations to 'the rioutb. 4 ^ ‘ 

Having spent an intermediate day in laying down the preliminarfee 
requisite for the construction of Sheet III. of the vestiges of Assyria, 
we struck the camp at Koiynnjik, and were in full march for Nimrod, 
on the morning of March 23rd. Crossing the Khosr, now much subdued, 
we kept near its old bed, along the west wall of Nineveh, and then 
ascended the undulations beyond the ravine, to the south of it, in a 
direction for the village of Kara-qush ( ** black eagle”).* The road lay 
past the hamlets of Kojakf and Eytler>koi which latter borders on 
a defile and torrent coming from the plains and rising grounds to the 
north-east. These, as well as most of the villages in the Mosul district, 
have reservoirs for aeoumnlating rain-water in their vicinity. Some 
Hubara, a species of bastard, were here and there observed on the 
route. They were, however, too wary for our guns, but we neverthe- 
less enjoyed a breakfast al fresco on the heights, in which Soyer’s 
patent stove was brought into action with success. Wc pushed on 
again, stopping to take angles occasionally for determining the posi- 
tion of the Lak-koi§ and Aliresb|| villages. Near the former, another 
ravine with a torrent is passed, over a substantial bridge built by a 
liberal and pious Arab, as a charitable work. An inscription records 
the name and purpose of the founder, and a fine ancient Teppeh^ stands 
on the slope of the ridge, not far distant from it, in the direction of the 
village. The map, however, shows the situation of these as well as other 
places ; we therefore confine ourselves to noting the beauty of the . 
country, which in this season can scarcely be equalled. The gentle 
slopes of the ridges are of an emerald green, set off by herds of antelopes 
gamboling in the distance, and large flocks of sheep enjoying the pas- 
tures 'on every hand. A plentiful variety of flowers diversifies the 
picture ; and though we were in the saddle the whole day until cKiVk, in 
taking up new positions for the survey, we experienced no fatigue. As 
night set in we reached the eamp, pitched in a clear open, spot, near a 
reservoir at the Christian village of Kara-qush, which occupies the 
crumbled mounds of some ancient position we are still ignorant of. 

We seemed objeeta of much curiosity to these people, and were 
favoured, tb9 <glancoi, of the<Xresh ruddy-faced girls that paksed 

• TuHtiA. * 

I iSjf i£d Tarkith. '''ll Persian? If Moulid/* Turkish. 
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to &nc] fro with their pitcheve, for fiilingot the reeprvQiiii y Their ,op^n 
smiling countenances offered a pieasing contrast to those. of the. shy 
and sallow beanties in the towns. They were evidently funnaed atepr 
proceedings, and we thought were quizzing our whimsical oostjam«B< 
The men staiked about, morose, yet silently inquisitive, though heap* 
ing at a respectful distance. This seemed odd, considering we were 
Christians lil^e themselves, end had anticipated a far different rcoeptiqn, 
when our wanderings shonid throw ns among those of the name. 
It proved otherwise, however. In every Christian village we came to 
we found the men abrupt in character and speech. The courtesy 
generally experienced by the Englishman from all sects and classes of 
Mahomedans was absent in the Christian villagers, who strolled about 
with a brusquerie that was piarked, if not openly annoying. The priests 
of the community kept aloof,'nor did the head men, as is the custom in 
Mahomedan places, ask the stranger if there was anything needed to 
his wants. It appeared mysterious, and, after witnessing similar be- 
haviour subsequently in other places, we set the Christians down as the 
most thoroughly unenlightened sect in the Turkish empire. They 
certainly enjoy a greater freedom here than in other parts of the same 
territory, and rudeness may therefore be partly the result of comparative 
independence ; but we have since thought, in connection with the 
accounts we have heard, that much which we witnessed was due to our 
persuasion as Protestants alone. Led by the priesthood, and protected 
by the Roman Catholic powers, this may happen with the ignorant ; 
nor can we well express surprise at it, when the better educated of the 
clergy here, to suit their own purposes of exclusiveness — as was lately 
the case at Diarbekir — seek to injure the Protestant missionaries of 
America in the opinion of the Turkish authorities, by insinuations 
latently propagated by themselves. 

March 24<A. — ^'I'he caravan was despatched, as yesterday, by the road 
leading direct from Kara-qnsh to Nimrud, while we continued our 
survey. Before proceeding, however, we visited the outside of the 
Syrian Catholic church dedicated to the Virgin, for the purpose of 
examining the cuneiform-inscribed bricks brought from the neigbbour- 
'hoodiSf Kereralis, for the repairs of the building. These bricks looked 
quite fresh and new, and, according toColonel Rawlinsou, were impress- 
'eH with the name and titles of Sargon. Prayers were performing in the 
church, in a monotonous chant; and, booted as we were, we had no 
curiosity to enter. The interior of the village, and costume of the 
, people gave, however, no favourable idea of their wealth or cleanliness, 
and we passed on, concerned at the prokpeqt, presented by , the first 
Christian village we had alighted on. A,jivst>Sippd 9 SPPPMved to have 
been drawn across the brilliant clear sky of the previous evening, and 



Toi>oampiiy Mr^MirEVBH. 4?! 

Its uS’lMUMta^ shonren. . BeUawtt(>*^Q MltflisUl nontv W 
oOT left, wheva we proceeded for ftiigle8,%hieb we got from the summit 
6t olie of the two tombs boilt upon it It is sometimes named Kata* 
teppeh,t or « black moapd,** the former name being also that of a 
tillage a little to the sooth-east of it. The appearance of a ditch 
BUtrounds the pile, and inclines us to regard it as an ancient keep or 
stronghold, for the protection of the. fine valley watered by the small 
titnlet, which, coming from the Ayn-es-8afra bill, flows past Kereinlis 
and Kara-qush onwards to Nimrnd ; and an imperfectly defined canse- 
way, from the moand across the ditch, in some measure confirms the 
idea. Rape in fall blossom covered the bed of the latter, in pretty 
relief to the dark mound and green sward beyond. Ploughed fields 
and cultivation cease below this point, where the territory of the roving 
Arab is entered upon. The tents of a party of Dellim| were, indeed, 
adjoining the mound, and we had scarcely dismounted when the chief 
rode up, and courteously invited us to his camp, in the following terms : 
**■ Peace be upon you ! in the name of Qod enter our tents ; they are 
yours; come and partake of what we can lay before you.” The words 
of the Mussulman robber, empty as they may have proved, sounded 
grateful on our ears, and cast a deeper shade over the Christian picture 
we had just left; for the courteous frankness of the Arab contrasted 
weH with the surly silence of him who has had the Samaritan for a guide. 

We had breakfasted again al fresco, and resumed our movements 
onwards to Kbidfar-EIyas,§ a Christian church, over a piece of country 
hitherto vacant in our maps. Rain fell, and we bent our steps towards 
the building of the above name, partly from curiosity, and partly to 
shelter ourselves under its roof. We could not, however, gain admit- 
tance, the low and strong door being fastened, and all our shouts 
proved abortive in procuring answers from within. Some of our people 
proposed to fire the gate, but this, of coarse, we would not permit ; 
and after waiting patiently for an hour, we quitted the spot, having ex- 
amined the sacristy, partly sunk under ground, in the base of an Assyrian 
mound near the chapel. This is a much-revered spot, where Mar 
Befaaeii,or, as it is more properly spelt, Mer Behnara,|| an early Christian 
martyr, is said to be interred. It dates as far back as about the third 
oeniury of Christ, and is, perhaps, one of the oldest sanctuaries now 
etandfag devoted to Christian observances. It boasted formerly of an 
excellent library, and has stHly we believe, one or two pictures of holy 

* Aialue.^ ^ ^ f Turkish. 

% llpeis ira of the nine tphe w greet' (amily of the name owning the territoiy on hath 
lidn of the gluphniei, fM{#Mn'^ehi^ s^'Hit. Blood fends have canted then to aspirate. 

$ "Thepcoidismaaf' 

II good name,” Penna. 
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p«r«oaag«s^bJF'th•«ftrl3r WMiettr tboag|i'<JMy'«M)<iit.ipi«i>ai'ianiVf||4 
dvfaeed. From wiiboat it has the 'app9af«lio«>'OQiy»<of<#’stc)aq;b«M, 
there being nothing in character to denote it soo the 'nbodo'ofteHgien 
and peace. It has, indeed, on many oceeraono hadi to staiid^n ahige, 
in the preearions position it bolds, snbjeet to the asratrlts and domaeida 
bothnf the Bedouins and the Turkish- soldiery. We 'observed -peppie 
moving off as -we approached, and the adjoining villages' were 'tenant- 
less also; a sure sign.of alarm, perhaps caused by our movements 
from hill to hill, in furtherance of our work. The sacristy is a aeat\ 
circular apartment, ornaraentpd with marble pieces, crucifixes, and 
inscriptions in the Esirangelo character. It is said to be connected 
with the ohapel by a cubterraneous passage, similar to that which 
leads from the outside to the interior of itself. This we could not- hit 
upon, and we beard it had been blocked up when the Turkish soldiery 
pn one occasion tore up the marble floor, in search of 'treasure eaid 
to be concealed there. Marble ornaments, inscriptions, and scrolls of 
great beauty, are reported iu the fittings of the altar and chaneel of the 
church itself; all of which bear a very early date, and arc much- 
esteemed relics. We were, thereof, disappointed at not viewing the 
interior. The inmates, ignorant of our intentions, acted wisely in 
maintaining a strict concealment. But they were evidently watching 
pur proceedings, as, when we got about musket-shot off, they showed 
themselves on the walls, and had we returned and urged an entry a 
second time, it would perhaps have led to an open fight. Some of our 
Bomen Catbolio servants, indeed, some duys after proceeded with the 
intention of praying there, and had nigh been shot for their seal by the 
Friar Tuck order of monks who watch over its security. Kbidbr Elyas, 
the name of the prophet Elias, is a mere non de guerre, given to 'the 
place by the Christian priesthood in troubled periods, to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Mahomedans, who venerate all the inspired personages of 
Jewish history and tradition. * 

We now bent onr steps along the valley of the Shor Derreh,*^ on the 
same track, indeed, which the harassed 10,000 Greeks doubtless look 
twenty -two centuries back, and in a short time stood on the crumbled 
'Walls suraund the pcleees of Nimrud. Crossing the great waste in the 
interior of the ancient city, « bare sprung from its seat kmong the 
moupds and afforded a burst for a few raidUtM ; the borscM Weref^how- 
pver-,- too Ured for u run over the. ploughed- lands; and puss sbowdd- she 
had the advantage by soon doubling ont'of sightl « We gpve no'itroih 
tbtn a passing glance at the excavated palaces in tHb platform arottnd 
th»‘|(leiat pyramid, but mode direct for the (huts 'patched neaf (fae 'tnnd 
* fw stsgtaaillMckisli wktar in isvinss. 
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tMif mtH* wothtdi^ii'ftaririMigiiJfttiftM ftf.thft iiw««din9<dtqff, {Mwrioiijti 
tfttttftftoniiMMMnittiilftf'fiMtbtroiMrftlkNMrt • ■>)> 

»>J^atoh 96f4.*««Tbe day broke wHb s tbiektMtiftg aepeot, bot eftor'ift* 
ftdjtteting ear instrameftte, tba new beee lib* wm meMured for thft 
twge«foale enrrey of Nimrad exhibited on Sheet II. In the middle 
of oar task the rain broke on oa in a perfect atom, oompeliieg aa ,tp 
fotara for abelter to oar tenta, and theae afforded bat a poor> ratraiftt 
We Were aoon in the midat of a sea of watery the whole plain aromad 
being eabmerged by, the torrenta that -/ell. The wind, too, Uaw a 
harrioane, and at one time, notwithatanding the ropea were ** backed, 
threatened to leare. aa expoaed to its fury by- carrying off the tenta 
from above aa ; fortnnately the gale took off in aa hoar or ao, bat 
everything was oontpletely saturated. It required all oar oara, indeed, 
to keep the maps and instruments from being spoiled. Bach a palpa> 
ble darkness at midday could seldom be witnessed ; earth and sky 
aeemed blended in one general gloom, as' if the anger of the gods 
still rested on Nimrud ; the curse of Job in its fnlleat extent seemed} 
indeed, about to be realized while the storm lasted; The w^ld cats 
which infest the ruins were driven from their haunts, and coursed over 
the plain, through pool and mad, like ** legion possessed,” in search of a 
securer retreat in the mud hamlet adjoining. Further operations it was 
evident were at an end for this day, but the morrow brought with it 
better auspices, and the base was completed, not without risk of rhea* 
matiem to the whole party. A good round of angles was obtained faoAa 
the aammit of the great pyramid ; these enabled us to compute its posi* 
tion independently of astronomical observations. These were} bow* 
ever, obtained also, and in a very satisfactory manner corroborated one 
.triangulaiions; an agreement certainly not anticipated, considering the 
nnfavonrable weather we had encountered. From the summit of ‘the 
pyrami(hthe whole of the great plain is distinctly in view, but a feW 
feet down the interveniag land, shots oat everything beyond the dis- 
tance of- a mile or so. This fact alone inclines ns to think it was ttaod 
aa a. pharos for signalling the places around; the tcenehes through it 
in every direction lead to the ooneluaion of Ha being a Solid atmetore, 
each aa is described by Layard. The great tablet lies in Aragmsu^oft 
itsr south side, and a fins viow of*tbe excavated gallerica faced with 
ssotptnfed slabs ip- the yariouft palaces is obtained from this eminencwv 
Mosul and the vnius of Nineveh are distinetly teen> too} though •$ 
eighteen miles* distaoesj-'aftftlftrthe nomerone Assyrian tunrali *0 1110 
plains Bouth-easli’oC /a ibe aftormon the-Teb Kemftft} wM 

, yitfjli ffrtidtfi a wea d ** Anhiv. , . 
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eEftinined and added to vtbe mop, with the lino of watatioitiigiftiWjMte" 
the Tigria aneieatly flowed along the palaoeaxoftiNioarad .to thia«appt. 
We experienocd aome difficulty, iodaod, -in exiriaating emeeUreattliiw 
the awhmpa oeoaaioned by the waters of the Shor Derreh' flowing into 
Us^tbed. Mt was nightfall before we reached the tenta. >.! . ,■> 

« . The following day was fine, and the extent of the 'Wafla of Nimrad 
was completed. While effecting this, some party ihad set fire to the 
Inlumen springs in the bed of the Shor Derreh ; the fames and smoke 
tainted the whole plain around ; this practice appears to be a prevalent 
one with the idle Arabs in ll^e vicinity. To*day our horses exhibited 
much fatigue, from the necessity of visiting every spot in order to fix the 
positions aright. / . - . i 

March A leaden mantle had again been oast over the whole 

shy, and shortly after daybreak rain fell In torrents, precluding all works 
abroad ; but the confinement served to bring up the map, and the indoor 
work of calculationH, &c. 

> March 2Qth . — Raining still, and the effects of it beginning to tell on 
our wearied beasts as well as on ourselves. The best horse, indeed, 
appears in the last agonies, and various remedies are brought to bear on 
the case by our Arab friends ; an old greybeard Moslem is called in to 
recite a particular verse from the Koran, adapted, as he says, to such 
accidents ; but it failing, a young girl was produced as a secondary 
resource in such cases. Lifted by one of the bystanders, she was seven 
times placed astride on the prostrate animal, while the greybeard 
chanted anew the formula prescribed for such maladies. Still the horse 
remained obstinate, and would not recover, and at last a proposition 
was made to walk him thrice round the graveyard of the village, 
could he be only made to stand. By dint of blows and manual 
exertion, he was at last placed on his legs, and with difficulty drag- 
ged through the ceremony that was announced as a certain resto- 
rative. Alas ! however, it was ineffective as the founer, anckelioited 
a laugh on the horse , falling again, after the termination of the 
ordeal.*" This was conclusive of aVrant of faith in the infidel portion of 
the bystanders, and hence the failure of the remedies in the minds of 
our Arab friends. These facts are mentioned, only to show how simple 
Araburedulity is, and to what extravagant acts superstition -will l^ad. 
An Arab of the Zobeyd, at no great distance, we are informed, tooj 
ptaasesses a stone of wonderful powers in ease of strangury ; but the ia- 
erednUly we had 'already displayed was -suflioient reason fnr its being 
Md from us; as- its properties, we were told, ssould certainly deteriorateii 
ift«BghMd.Jto'<M|iOh influences.- Gopions bleeding, however, brenght 
about what the charmSihad failed to produce, and we were gratified in 
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tlM;4eireAu|g>.oh.«iu Mlnra fi»m't«oio94ba4rtvet*BvbMikt4o.llitt a6nli« 
«Md} to> fiaditbv.uiinwl afahk oaibit MgSi’tlKnigb.miHjH^febUtd 
lm»lal««x«rtioB*u, The old>b«dft>o{i'tlie livtf with its modeni oowse, 
ittidadiiig the gieai dent at AwsV ware tmeedJn tbisdey ; <tba Frajwll 
{Mirty from Khorsabad were oat gossts fotiibis eveaiag. They ‘.hid 
amvad ia the moriiiag) aod occupied the day in.azaminatioa of .fhe 
rained ohambeis and paiaoes in 'the mounds of'Nimrad.< Oh this oooa* 
sioa a sbhep was killed for the worktnen by direction of Colonel BewdlB* 
Sony and the feast' was enlivened by Arab chants; and dancing to the 
sound of the “ dumbek,*’ the “ daff,”* and the lyre, kept up to a late 
■hour. 

March dO<A.— All nature is gay enough this morning under an uB)* 
clouded sky, and many new and goi^eons flowers are opening under 
such influences, to be consigned, however, to a premature blight, as 
soon as their beauties attract the keen eye of our botanical companion. 
The earth over the ancient palaces was literally enamelled with the 
little delicate lily,' which, Colonel Rawlinsoh believes, gave its nami to 
the celebrated Susa, or Sliusban of scripture. The ancient beds of the 
Tigris, to the south were traced in to>day, the principal one being that 
of Sirat al’bn Debban, or <*the prowler’s way,” which bears evidence 
of being occupied by the river for a very long period. It is now quite 
dry, and affords a species of broom used by the Arab women of the en* 
caropments around in the clay ovens hastily erected wherever these 
people pitch their tents. 'We passed many camps in our wanderings 
of to-day, and were welcomed at all ; men came forth inviting ns to 
dismount, while women bore on their heads well-plenished bowls of 
buttermilk, which we did ample justice to under the fatigue we had 
undergone. The principal tribes, at present pasturing on the Nimrad 
plains, are the Shemeroteh or Shemattoh, a branch of the great family 
Zobeyd, now occupying Babylonian Irak ; the Jeheysh, another part 
of the same great tribe, both separated for a long period ; the Agadat, 
which are members of the powerful tribes of the same name, owning 
the tract west of the Euphrates between Anah and Deir ; the Hadidin, 
originally from the Syrian plains about Aleppo and Antioch; the 
Al’bu-Bedran, another portion of the Zobeyd ; the Al’bu Selman ; the 
Jaif; and the Jebour.'. These are all, in fact, discontented members 
of larger tribes, who have sought asylums here, either from oppres- 
sions, or from having blood feuds of long standing- with the more 
powerful families they are connected with, and are so far degraded as 
to have-lost the .Bedouin .chalraotet.and habits,* still professed by some 
of the fiamUies^hey-spfangifrem; ; T4ieyate.now but partially nomadei 
f isib i ss a es-lbr A ip s d t s efilium. 
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Ciyr .lbey occupy rood viUagos in winter, add wander in tbe apaiiitf ^onljr 
for the benefit of paetariog their floeka on Um' fertile lande>ndjolalag 
these fine atseains. The eastern snbarbs of Nimftid and valley ofitke 
Shot Derreh were added to the map to-day. - ^ • 

• Frep this time to April the 14th, the minor details 'around Ninirud 
wer8< filled in; and the course of the anoient oaaai, leadlQg from the 
Zab, was traced ae far as Oubbeyeh, a high monad with evident 
remains of building around it in 'the soil at the base ; this is on the 
bank of the Zab near its junction with the Tigris ; it would, doubt* 
less, yield Assyrian relics, if opened. Near this are located a party of 
Ma’amreh Arabs, also of the Zobeyd families : they are all Syeds or 
descendants of the Prophet, and, if we are to credit their own tale, 
not robbers but simple Momenin, or those who prefer peace and the 
study of religious doctrines'towiolence and a predatory life. They had 
the appearance, indeed, of sanctified beggars in rags, as ready to steal 
as to pray ; they were, nevertheless, welKdisposed and courteous, 
living here in great dread of the Shamar Bedouins located in the wilds 
on the other side of^he Tigris, who, they inform us, frequently cross, 
though the river is at a great height, and carry off all before them. A 
few nights ago three women of their party were suddenly set upon by 
a band that had crossed the flood on inflated skins : they were stripped 
of everything, and sent back to their tents in purU naturalibus; an out* 
rage of only recent perpetration among true Bedouin families, who, by 
their rude laws, until very lately, under every provocation, spared 
women an indignity of this kind. Such atrocities show how degraded 
the Bedouin has become ; but in justice to him we must say they 
are committed in retaliation of injuries which the female members of 
his family have suffered at the hands of the Turkish soldiery when they 
have fallen into their power. We cannot be surprised, therefore, if the 
Bedouin ' virtues, under such examples, give way to acts that were 
formerly foreign to their nature. 

Our further operations among the ruins of Assyria must be summed 
up in outline, for we are pressed with time, and indisposition will not 
permit of a lengthened detail. Layard has treated so fully on these 
subjects that we should, indeed, be engrossing public attention to little 
purpose, were we to dwell farther on these, at present, wall*known 
localities. The contents of his second volume, now put into our hands, 
warn ns that we should stop ; it will therefore suffice to say that the 
ruins of tbe ancient Assyrian town, now occupied by Selamiyeb, were 
carefully surveyed, as were the features of the country, heretofore utt* 
known, oeeupying tbe space between tbe Zahond Khorsabad. The maps 
themselves, we trust, will be explicit enough on these points ; and, in 
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eoBpliidiiig, w« hope>^t» cdd- ta on* kaowlfdga of th(f« iatoNttiog 
rogioas by n a^oro «xteasWa eaaudnatibB, at a ao very distant period. 
Tbe hills borderuig the ^haEr*«« and the Zab yeS reqaire more dh^iled 
notices ; and the grbat rains of-6bemamek and ArUl, prolifie as .they 
are in ancient sites, should find a place in oor maps, whieb, by*thp<bye, 
are grievously faulty and defective as they at present stand. >These 
we propose to amend as opportunities offer, and append to the present 
sheets some astronomical and geodesical data, which, In conneetion 
with the work before us, will aid in filling a material blank. ' ^ 



FOE THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENERAL MAP OF ASSYRIA AND MESOPOTAMU. 

Taiie ^hmoing the reeelt of the JetronomieUl and Traverse Operatione on the aiain Road between the Cities of Baghdad and Mosul, 



Ire) Lonritnde of the Minuet of the Snk-d-Ohaill at Oiglidad, 44^ tS' Bast. 
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1 *" ^ ' JMfat 

t^aienes mdde on the Journey to Maiilt for tKe delimation of the toad heittkn it 
odd Baghdad^ eommoneing from tk^Khan Nahrwan^ wkkh ie in tnt. 33® and 
€miioe eaot af the latter eiiy. 

IsT T1UVER8 B. — Feb. 26 tHi 1852 . 

, KHAN NAHRWAN to DELLI ABBAS. 


Connes corrected for variation thronghout, which is west; average rate 3 miles per hour. 
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NOTB8 OK TBS 


2nd Tkavehse.— Fkb. 27tii, 1852. 

DELHI ABBAS pro KARA TEPPEH. 
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.3ru Traverse.— Feb. 29th, 1852. 
KARA TEPPEII r,o KIFRI. 
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4tb Traverse. — March 1st, 1852. 

klFBI TO DUZ KHUBMATl. 
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5th Travkkse. — March 2m>, 1852. 
DUZ KUURMATI to TAOUK. 
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KOTEB ON THB 


6tb Traverse.— March 3rd, 1852. 

TAOUK TO KERKUK. 
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7tu Traverse. — March 4th, 18.')2. 
KERKUK TO ALTUN KIURRI. 
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9va Taatesse. — Mabch 6th, 1852. 

Froh ALTUN KIUPBl, on the Lesser Zab, the Zab-el-Abeai. of Abul 
Feda, to ABBIL of Alexander’s Campaign. 
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!)th Traverse.— March 7th, 1852. 

From ARBIL to KELLAK, on the Upper ZAb, the Zab-el-Ala 
OF Abul Feda. 
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NOTES ON THE 


10th Traverse. — March 8th, 185^. 

KELLAK, ON THE Upper Zab, to MOSUL and NINEVEH. 
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A Syru^tixal Table of Courtee and DUtanees made daily between Baghdad and Motnl. 
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Station 4 th ( 3 ro Tr averse.) — February 29tH, 1852. - 
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75 

24 

15 

75 

21 

00 

76 

17 

47 

76 

14 

40 

76 

11 

85 

48 

13 

22 

43 

10 

38 

43 

10 

60 

43 

22 

68 

43 

20 

02 


H.Dlff. 

7 7^-1 

a 


lit 

1 331 8 

0*00244 

0*08501 

0*40140 


237*0 

• 0'8.i050 


+ .-|•67 

5 6U’.55 

'9*32444 

Decl. § 

0 3*68 N. 
00 


p. n. 

83 60*08 

h. m. R. 

4| HU AU*1 

H. Dlff. 

lO'OO 

8 

0 oo 1 

68 53*8 

1 12 60*85 
"6 50 ,38*76 

^ toil 

4|a| 
i Irh 1 

32 88 

73 

0 

•r id 41 uu 

0 3 20 38 

5 50 36*5 

0 44*88 

0 45*08 

0 45*98 

0 40*38 

0 44*78 

+ 83-70 

0 58 20*00 

Rt. aac. 9 o 68 5»79 

H. Dlff. 

0*857 

8 

227 10 

D.50. R.M.T 0 45*42 
]).00. 8.59 1 58 

D.00. 8.M.T. 8 48-42 

'lal 

28 071 

024 

78 


+ 88*773 
89 4G 34*28 


0 R.Al.28 47 03*15 
84 

I 18 56*85 Com. 0 centre. 


0*00244 

0*08501 

0*40207 

9*88003 

9*38045 


h. m. 9. 

3 .30 21*1 
58 53*8 
1 12 50*85 


5‘6l 11*75 
+ 18 41*ft3 
0 8 M*S8 
5 57 8*3 
0 45*08 


0*00244 

0*08501 

0*40452 

0*8304 0 

0*82843 


li. m. R. 

8 80 58*7 
58 58*8 
1 12 50*85 
5 51 44*.36 
+ 12 41*0 8 
0 4 26*98 
5 57 40 
0 45*98 


0*00244 

0*08501 

0*40002 

0*83087 

038034 


h. m. 8. 

8 40 25*1 
58 5.3*8 
1 12 50*85 
5 52 15*75 
+ 12 41*08 
0 4 67*88 
5 58 11 . 

6 40*88 


000244 

0*08601 

0*40750 

0*88728 

0*88223 


h. m. R. 

8 40 60*0 
68 68*8 
1 12 50*8 5 

5 62 47*15 
12 41 03 

0 5 28*78 

6 58 44 

0 44*78 


m. ■. 

D. 12850. 8. M. T. Khan Nuhrwan, Feb. 20tli .... 0 41-48 

Gain in 90 hrs. at 11 a. daily 45*87 

D. 12859. S. M. T. Khan Natarwan, Feb. 80tb .... 4 50-11 

D. 12869. 8. M. T. KlfH, Feb. 20th 0 45 42 

Dlff. Long, in Time lOOJl 


m. p. 

]>. 12800. R. M. T. Khan Nahrwnn, Feb. 89tli.... 0 58-78 


D. 12800. S. M. T. Klfrl»Feb. 89th 8 48-42 

Diff. Long, in Tima 1 49-00 


H.Diffl 


-408 

8 


88 

4 


— 1-581 
IS 48-10 
NM ^jL8 4l-08 


D. 12850. aT ^81 as DliT. Long 8 97 d) B. 

D. 12880. « 1 40-00 a Dlff. Long 0 07 05 B. 

Meani give KifrI E. Khan Vahvwan 0 07 SO B, 

Kha»Nahnraa B. Baghdad 0 JR 

XUM B. Baghdad 88 88 B. 
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Statioh- fi.>-^4Tn TiuvaME) — M arch Iw. 


DUZ KUURMATI. 

Mert Alt. * Bigel fir Latitude, 


VSPWW 
Indei. Error + SO 

Oa SO 10 

40 46 S 

Hof. Pur. — S'* 

40 44 lU 

00 

4S 16 60 V 
Deel H i% 40 h. 
lAt. of Du/ Khunottti St 63 Ui \ 


Altitudes of Venus. 


Time by D. 12A69 

h. III. R. 

A 4 08-3 
0 6 6 
0 5 SI 
0 6 63 
0 0 13*6 
37 08 8 
0 6 30 
rbroil. S. + 6 10 
0 10 43 " 
liOns. Time 3 68 3-^ 
T. from Noon S 13 IH 


H. Diff. 70*7 
3 

13 I » 230 1 

I ’ I 10 3 

340 4 
+“ 4 06-4 
0 .30 41 ^ 
r;)Dec1. 0 .14 40.0 


Q 


II. Diff. lC'-97 
3 



83 01 


31-00 


4* 35 10 

1 

3 48-31 

m. Arc. 2^ 

3 18-31 


etk. 


H. Diff. O'S.35 

S 

38-005 
1-807 
30-878 
18-00 
Am. 38 60 48*83 
34 



1 0 11*17 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

O t M 

02 30 00 

+ so 

(3 30^ 

o # Jr 

02 10 40 
+ 30 

O / «r 

0-2 3 30 

4- 30 

0*1 64 00 
+ 30 

03 3(1 so 

" 02 31 “3(i 

02 11 10 

09 8 00 

61 64 30 

31 18 16 
- 1 .30 

31 10 40 
- 1 .10 

"31 6 35 

- 1 so 

31 1 SO 
- 1 37 

80 57 Tl 
- 1 87 

""si 10 40 

80 31 IS 

34 53 1 

31 9 4 

83 35 13 

34 63 1 

31 3 09 

MS 35 18 

34 03 1 

80 60 63 

83 35 13 
.14 63 1 

30 66 88 
33 86 1.1 
84 53 1 

"14U 34 54 

74 47 37 

43 .SO 47 

140 37 18 

74 43 39 

43 34 35 

kl40 33 13 

74 41 0 

48 87 7 

l48 18 07 

74 80 13 

48 30 10 

140 13 .13 
74 .10 60 
43 41 18 


0 002S7 

0-00287 

0-00287 

0 00387 

0-00287 

0 OHOOS 

0 08003 

0-08003 

0-08003 

0-08002 

0-4I8H7 

0 42003 

0 42181 

0-42270 

0 42.17.1 

0 M170J 

0 83843 

0 8.1870 

0-83003 

0 83031 

0 34104 

0-84704 

0-34040 

0 35008 

d-.161U.I 


h. m. R. 

h. m. «. 

h in. R. 

h. m. R. 

li. m. R. 

J 44 41 0 

3 45 10 0 

3 45 45 5 

0 46 0 3 

3 40 87-7 

1 3 18 31 

1 3 18 31 

1 .1 18-31 

1 3 18-81 

1 8 18*31 

1 0 11-17 

1 0 11 17 

1 0 11-17 

I 0 11-17 

1 0 11 17 

6 57 JU-U8 

A 57 40 88 

5 OH 14 P8 

5 58 35 78 

5 58 A7-IH 

+ 12 20 66 

4* 13 20 1.1 

+ 13 20 05 

4- 12 20-55 

4- 12 30 56 

0 0 4063 

0 10 18-03 

0 lU 44 53 

a 11 5-33 

0 1 1 20 7.1 

0 4 38-3 

0 6 .1- 

0 5 31- 

a 5 5i- 

0 0 12-6 

6 13-33 

5 13 03 

6 1.1 13 

5 13.13 

6 14-23 


6 1.3-03 ■ — — —A “ 

5 13. -rO 

S 1-3 33 m. e. 

^ 14 33 D. 12809. B. M T. Khan Niihrwan, Feb. 35th 6 41*48 

07*36 Gain In I8S hn. at 11 r. daily —60-87 

D.60.8.BIT. 0 13*45 13800. 8. M. T. K)ian Nahrwao, Muroh iRt ...» 4 46*11 

D. 00. 8.60 9 0 D. 12800. B. M. T. Due Kharmotl, March l/t .... 6 13*43 

D. 00 8. M T. 7 33-46 Diff. Long. In Tima 88-34 


m. E. 

D. 13800. R. M. T. Khan Nahriran, March iRt .... 3 03-7.3 
D. 13800. 8. M. T. Due Khurmatl, March lot •«.. 7 38 4.3 
Diff. Long. In Tuna 


H. Diff. *610 


3 

**l i| 

1*667 

rl 

104 


WSM?' 
Equa. 13 SiffSO 


D. 13800 B M4 B Diff. Long. S 7 6 E. 

D. 13800 B 98-79 m Diff. Long. • ••••aa^aaaaot* 

Mcani lire Due Kharmatt B. Khan Nohrwan 7 8 B. 

Khan NahnraB E. B^bdad 0 K. 

Due Khurmati £. Baghdad l8 E. 


714 
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NOTES ON THE - 


Station 8 .--( 5 th TaAVKssA)— -M anch 2 nd, 1852 . 

TAOUK. 

Ner. AH. * Rigelfor Latitude. 


liidei Error 


l»o 00' 10" 

+ SO 
OS 00 40 
40 SU *20 


'I'ime by D. 12HftO 
li. m. s. 

0 1 40 
0 2 10 
a 2 SO 
0 2 07 5 


Chron. 8. M. T. 

lAing. Tlmo 
Time ttoia Noon 


H. DiSr. 


■ 9 Decl. 
P. D. 


H. Dlff. 


SI 

9 Bt. Afe. 


H. Dlff. 


Oo«ip. 0 Centre 


II. Dlff. 



8 20 * r > 

"fl 

2 07 

+ 

4 80 

(1 

1 U 27 

2 67 40 

9 

1 8 47 


70''*4 


8 


280*2 

A 

7 -a 

9^1 

8*8 


840 0 

4 . 4 00*6 

7 

1 18*7 

7 6 10 ' 

f 

HI 

88 64 41 


10**08 


8 

“1 

82*04 

A 

1*00 

AJ 

6*6 


+ 84*58 

1 7 0*49 

i 

1 7 41*07 


9*816 


8 


1 97 *^ 


981 

4 

1 406 


4 - 99*841 

92 64 8*1 

. 99 64 82.80 

94 

1 

I M 06 07*06 


•540 


*• 8 


N. 


60 B. M. T. 
OOS 60 
00 8. M. T, 


4 10*07 
4 18*87 
71*60 
4 17*805 
8 10*8 
0 87*105 


Par. Ref. 


- 65 

/ 

• 


40 

29 26 




SN) 





48' 

'.sTTs N. 



Deri. 

8 

2*2 40 B* 



Lat. of Taoiik' 

85^ 

7 4(1 N. 



AJtiiUiies of Venus. 



Alt. 


Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

O t M 


O * K 

o / « 

o / r 

(14 41 SO 


04 81 45 

04 21 26 

04 12 60 

+ 80 


+ 80 

4* SO 

4- 80 

« (14 42 0() 


04 3*2 15 

04 2~1 66 

04 18 20 

82 21 00 


82' 10 7 

82 10 67 

09 0 40 

— 1 32 


— 1 82 

— 1 89 

■ — 1 83 

82 19 88 


82 14 86 

82 0 26 

82 6 07 

82 64 41 


83 64 41 

82 54 41 

82 64 41 

85 7 40 


35 7 4(1 

85 7 46 

86 7 40 

160 81 66 


150 17 0*2' 

160 11 59 ' 

160 7 84 

76 10 67 


76 8 31 

76 6 60 

75 8 47 

48 61 20 


48 5.3 50 

42 66 81 

42 68 40 

o*oo.m 


0*003.33 

0*0053.'! 

0*00.33.3 

0*08732 


0*087,*I8 

0*08732 

0*087.32 

0*40780 


0*40800 

0*41010 

0*41)81 

0*83*203 


0*83200 

0*8.3.3.31 

0*33300 

9*83108 


0*.'m57 , 

0*83416 

0.83546 

h. m. N. 


b. m. e. 

h. m. e. 

h. m. s. 

8 40 87*5 


3 41 8*1 

8 41 28*8 

8 41 50*1 

1 7 41*07 


1 7 41*07 

1 7 41*07 

1 7 41*07 

1 5 27 03 


1 5 27*06 

1 6 27-66 

1 6 87*65 

0 63 40*32 


6 64 10*82 

6 64 87*(»2 

6 54 58*82 

4- 18 17*05 


4* 12 17*05 

4- 12 17*05 

4- 18 17*05 

0 0 8*27 


0 0 27*87 

0 0 64*07 

0 7 15-87 

6 1 40*0 


0 3 10* 

0 2 80. 

0 8 67*5 

4 17W 

4 17*87 


4" 17*87 

4 18*07 

4 18*37 


D. 19860. R. AT. T. Khan Nabnrtn, Feb. 98th ’o* 41 *48 

Oolo In J47 hn. at 11 ■. dallj 1 7*84 

D. 18860. S. M. T. Khan Nohrvan. Mar. 9nd. 4 84 14 . 

D. 18860. B..M. T. Thouk, Mar. 9nd 4 17*895 

DIft Long, in Time 10 -245 


ns. 1 . 

D. 18800. 8. M. T. Khan Nahnran, Mar. Sod. 0 88*78 

D. 18800. 8. M. T. Teouk, Mar. tad 0 87*105 

Dlff. Long, in XliM 10*688 



Ki|va. 


B. 19869 « 10440 « Dlff. Long S i tw. 

D. 19800 w 10*085 n Dlff. Long 0 4 8 W. 

V Meut gite Tioak W. Khan Nahnroa 4 0 We 

" > ^ Khan Nahrwon B. Baghdad ...... 0 0 00 B. 

TnoitfcB. Baghdad f 64 B. 



Topoosaracrvof ifinfeVEii. 


4m 


Station 7 .-^ 6 TB^ 7 «*T«Bas>^MAKCB 3 rd, 1833 . 
KimkUK. 

Jtffr. Alt. * Rw^l fi>T Latitude, 


080 

19' 

4<P 

I. Error 

+ 

00 

09 

90 

10 

40 

lo' 

5 

l*ar. Ref. 

— 

50 

40 

"9 

0 

IMI 



48“ 

50 

‘51 N. 

Decl. 8_ 

88 

40 H. 

L.at. of Kerkuk^ 

98 

08 N. 


Altitudee of Venue. 


Time by D. 




9 Bi. Asc. I II 2P-07 


1 19 4*04 


H. Dior. 

70-0 

3 

0-00.183 

0*00383 

0-0083$ 

0-00833 

0-00808 



0-08014 

0-08014 

0-0HPI4 

O-0R014 

0-00914 


A 1 **»•» 

0.3U4UH 

P’80015 

«-»97.57 

0-39080 

9-40100 

1 

1 7*0 

0-H‘J700 

9-88793 

0-H8833 

9-88300 

0-89089 


935-0 

0-31555 

9-.11703 

~9-.ir887 

9|3217S 

0-383.17 


+ 0 55*0 

7 01 47 






9 Decl. 

7 35 48-0 K . 

00 

h. m. R. 

li. m. a. 

h. m. 9 . 

li. m. a. 

b. m. e. 

P. D. 

88 94 17-4 

3 30 83-5 

3 30 47*0 

3 .17 17-3 

3 38 8*0 

8 33 30-7 


1 12 04*04 

1 18 04-04 

1 19 04-04 

1 19 04-04 

1 19 04-04 



1 1 4401 

1 1 44.-01 

1 1 44-01 

I I 44-01 

1 1 44-61 

H.Dlir. 

10-09 

5 5oT2-I5 

5 50 .10-55 

5 51 05-0.1 

5 51 59-55 

5 58 19-86 

8 

+ 18 4*05 

+ 19 4-05 

+ J8 4-05 

+ 19 4-05 

+ 19 4-00 

A 1 

A 1 3207 

1 1*10 

0 8 10*20 

0 8 40-00 

0 3 10-00 

0 3 60-00 

0 4 28-40 


5 58 81 

8 58 40 

5 50 14-.1 

0 0 8 

0 0 97-iMI 

1 

3 55-80 

3 54-00 

a~5.V5 

0 53-ttlk., 


8 , 
855-96' 
8 si'-a 


Il.Dlff. 


0*805 

8 


87*885 


D.80S. 

1). 00 8. 60 
D.(I0S. 


4- 88*815 
88 57 40*57 


0 Bt. Am. 

Ckmipt. Centre. 1 01 44«0| 


89 58 15-80 

94 


H. Dim 


500 

8 


1-080 

50 


m. f. 

D. 18859 8. M. T. Khan Xnhrwan Peb. SStli .. 5 41*48 

Cain In 171 lira, at 11 e. dally 1 18-84 

II. 18850 R. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Mar. 8rd ..Tas^ 

D. 18859 8. M. T. Kerkulc, Mur. Ord 8 55*8 

IBtr. Long. In Time 0 87-84 

m. e. 

D. 19800 8. M. T. Khnn Nahrvan, Mar. Ord .. 0 50*78 

D. 18800 8. M. T. Kerkuk, M«r. Ord 0 80*4 

Dlff. Long. In Time 88*08 


D. 18850 » 97^ B Dim Long 0 0 58 W. ^ 

D. 18800 B 84*08 » Diff. Long 0_ 7 4 W. 

Meana give Kerkuk BT. Klmn Nuhrwan.. '7 01 W. 

Xlmn IVahrwan H. Baghdad .... 0 00 K. 

, « Kerkuk W. llugliUad I 81 . 
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VOTES OV TOE 


Observations made at the Halting Stations on the road frtJm 

Baghdad to Mosul. 

1st Station.— Khan Naiir'wan. — February 2jrH, 1852. 


Bearing WSfP. 300 yardt. 


LhI Khun NHhnvnn 

rJace of Obsprviiiiun ENJ3. IKK) )d8. *- Ditf. lat. 115 yds. or 
Lat. of Place of Obficrvatiun 


35 53 ()<> N. 
3 N. 

33 M 03 N, 


No. m. N. ^ H. 

iMironometrr. D^nt. 12950. R. M. T. naglidad, Fi>hriiar% Q9rti 6 30*05 n.iinin;r daily 11. 
Chronometer. Dent. 12300. S. M. T. Baghdad, February 23rd 0 32 00 Ciolng Mean Tune. 




Sun's Lower Limb p.m* • 


Tiinei by a Wutch. 

Alt. 

h.tii. t. 

r> 1 0 

3 18 30 

51 6 20 

3 10 6*5 

+ .SO 

3 10 40 

64 5 50 


SV. S. M. T. 

8 10 .S4 
> 6 60 

00 10 .SO 
.S.S .53 S 

Long. T. 

3 20 24 

3 57 40 

i(IO 27 1 
80 13 30 

Fiqiin. 

28 44 
— 13 24 

62 60 1 1 

r. from Noon. 

16 20 



Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

n t 0 

0 t 0 

0 / 0 

n # * 

5J 63 20 

6.S .SO 40 

5J S.S 10 

53 25 40 

+ 30 

+ .SO 

+ SO 

4* 30 Index Error. 

6.S 6.S 60 

6.3 4U 10 

63 83 40 

53 20 10 

20 .50 65 

20 60 5 

*20 40 .50 

20 43 5 

+ 14 24 

4- 14 2.S 

+ 1 1 2S 

4* 14 2*2 Corr. Senidr. 

27 11 10 

27 4 28 

27 1 IS 

20 57 27 

no 10 SO 

no 10 30 

00 10 30 

00 10' SO P. D. 

33 .53 3 

3.S 5.1 3 

.S.S 53 3 

83 .5.S 3 Lat. 

100 9l 1 

100 14 10 

100 10 .55 

100 7 OBum. 

80 10 .SO 

HO 7 5 

HO 5 27 

80 3 34 A Rum. 

62 60 11 

5.S 2 .S7 

.5.S 4 14 

53 0 7 Dili. 


II. n. 

I6J ]_fi6J6 
18*03 

Decl. 0 18 52*8 a. 
0 10 3H 0 8. 

p. D. go 10 


0 08084 
0 22080 
0*1)0190 
0*21844 


H. D. 
i-H L:i 04 
— -101 
13 Vs 41_ 
£qiiu. is ^'Sr 


W. R M.T. 26th 
1). 128.50 F. Watch 
]1. 198.50 R. M. T. 
D. 12800 R. 19860 
D. 12860 B. M. T. 


h. m. 8 
3 11 57*4 
^1.5 25*3 
a 26 22*7 
3 18 .SO 
0 52*7 
0 .52*1 

0 51*4 
0 61*0 
0 61*8 

6 I 250*» 
0 61 *08 

1 10*6 
5 41*48 

0 68*73 


0 00572 
0 0h084 
0 ‘2.S208 
0;1)0‘227 

0*2201iT 


0*00672 
0*0h084 
0*2.S457 
D*IH)2no 
0* 2*2.17.5 


0*00.572 
0 0M0H4 
0 21.575 
n;00276 
0**2*2600 


0*00.57‘3 Co8oc P. n. 
0*08084 Roe. L.it. 
0*28711 C*nKUi A Rum. 
0*002 03 Bill Difi*. 
0 *. 2 ‘ 2«00 


h m. 8. 

3 12 82*.S 
+ IS 2.5*3 
8 26 57*0 
a 10 6*3 
6 62*1 


h. m. n. 

8 1.1 12*1 

+ 

"s 9fl ,S7*4 
3 10 4^ 
6 61*4 


h. m 8. b. m. a. 

3 IS 31*1 3 1.S .53 

+ 1.S 26*3 13 25*3 Kquatil. 

3 20 6fl'4 3 27 18'’3 

3 20 4*5 3 20 20*5 

0 51*0 (I 61-8 


fn. 8. 

D. 19350 R. M. T. Baghdad, February S*rd 6 30*06 

Qain in 64 hrs. at 11 a. daily —24*75 

D. 12860 R. M. T. Daghdad, F«'broary 26th H 14.90 

D. 12850 R. M.. T. Khan Nahrwan, February 36th .. 6 41*48 
DItr. of Dong. In Time 37*18 


ni. s. 

D. 12800 R. M. T. Baghdad, February 95th B 82*0 

D. 12800 B. M. T. Khan Nahriran, February 25U) . . 6 58 *73 
DlfT. of liong. In Time 90 *h.S 


s. 

J9i 12868 -o 37flR « DtflT. Long 

D. 1*2860 s 20*88 « DilT, Long 

Meant give Khan KaJnrtran £. Baghdad 


3 4S B. 
5 12 B. 

o yjf* 



T0POOlUMi«' OP .HIITSVEH. 


2nd S!rATiON.-><UT TRA^iWK}*^FasRVARY i^m, 1852. 
DELLI ABBAS. 

PUce of Obserration 150 yards E. of the Bridge over the Khalis. 
' Mer. Alt. * Riget /or Latitude. 

B60 7' 20* 

ludex Error ^ BO 

85 7 50“ 

~47 38 S3 
CoiT. — 38 

47 88 08 

00 

48 84 38 N. 

DpcI. 6 88 40 S. 

liOt. of DclU AbliM 34 4 ~8 y, 

• AUiiudes of Venute 


lime by D. 

12H30 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 


li. m. R. 

O # 0 

O / A 

O / 0 

ft / N 

O # 0 


5 34 88*3 

03 4 00 

08 40 80 

08 81 30 

88 17 40 

01 44 09 


5 33 88 3 

+ 80 

+ 80 

+ 90 

+ 30 

01 


3 33 .38*3 

0.-1 4 30 

08 40 AO 

68 89 80 

08 18 10 


5 50 .83 

3 3H 0-3 

81 38 13 

81 88 93 

81 10 10 

af 0 A 

80 38 15 


- 1 84 

— 1 33 

1 33 

- 1 80 

- 1 87 

Cliron. S. 

‘ 880 .83-0 

5 .30 8 

31 30 41 

83 89 00 

81 81 00 

83 80 0 

81 14 33 

83 80 0 

81 7 80 

83 80 0 

80‘30 88 
83 90 0 

f 0 30 

34 04 9 

84 4 0 

84 4 0 

84 4 0 

84 4 0 

T^mg. Time 

0 02 3H~ 

131 3 39 

13i) AA'h 

IM 47 3.3 

130 40 47 

130 88 36 

8 30 80 

73 31 .39 

73 87 34 

73 88 30 

73 80 83 

75 11 38 

T. Irom Noon 

8 08 as 


44 3 44 

44 0 81 

44 18 34 

44 81 80 

H. D. 

7r>o 

3 

2^8*7 

3-0 

0-00183 

0*00133 

0*001 ss 

0-001.33 

0*001.35 

3| Jo 

ilrio 

0-08178 

9-39701 

0-081 '^8 
0*80977 

0-0H17H 

9*40137 

0-081 78 
9*40*187 

0fl3178 

0*4073*4 

0 

0-84140 

0*848/i8 

0*84200 

D-64.34A 

0*84433 

888-0 

nv32-2fl8 

0*38.349 

0-34700 

0-88083 

0*83300 


H- a 3H-S 







V Docl. 


1*. D. 


H. D. 

1(F*06 

8 

# 1 i> 
iliio 

88-83 

34 

0 


4- 33-48 
43 11-80 

9 m. Aseu. 

43 44*84 

H. D. 

0^*427 

8 

*1 ^ 
i 1 in 

88*881 

471 

70 

4- 88*831 
G) Rt. Ami. 88 SO P*S7 

88 83 40-80 
84 

Comp. Cent. 1 84 13*80 

H. D. 

-480 

3 

3 1 A 1 
> 1 litti 

j 

IW 

81 

8 

- 1-801 

18 13-78 


Equa. 


li. m. K, 

3 3H IU’3 
40 44-84 
I 81 18.H 

3 48 17*04 

+ 13 14-48 

8 01 88-80 

0 34 88-8 

0 38-80 
0 34-Ofl 
0 30-00 
0 03-30 
6 03-00 
870-10 

D. 39 ft. M. T. 0 03-38 

J). 00 rt. U. 00 1 80- 

D. 00 8. M. T. H 80-81* 


li. m. n. 

8 80 4*1 
43 44‘H4 
] 84 18*8 
3 49 8-74 
•f 18 14*48 
6 8 17-10 
.3 .33 88-3 
(I 34*00 


h. m. H. 

8 30 41-3 
43 44-84 
1 84 18-8 
0 49 40*14 

0 8 34*30 
3 33 3R-3 
0 30-00 


li. in. R. 

8 40 17*3 
40 44-M4 
1 84 18.8 
0 30 10-14 
4- 18 14*48 
“O 8 80-30 
3 Rtf .43- 
0 33-00 


li. m. R 
3 41 43-3 
43 44-84 
J_24 18*8 

0 8r4r-i4 
+ 18 14^48 
6 4 M-iiO 
0 OH 0-3 


1>. 18830 8. »r. T Khan Nahrwan, Fab. 83th. 3 41-40 

Goln In 80} hra. at 11 R. dally - 18*1 3 

5 80 38 
0 33-8 0 

DiflF. of Long, in Time 1 83.03 


D. 18830 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feb. 90tli, 
D. 18830 8. M. T. Delll Abbu, FVib. OOth . . . . 


m. R. 

n-lOROO S.M.T. Khan Knhrwan, Fab. 80th . . 0 38-78 

D.IOHOO 8.M.T. Delll Abbae, Feb. OOth 8 80*88 

DiiT. Long, in Time.... 1 80-33 


m. 0 r R 

D. 12830 a 1 83-00 a DifT. Long 0 81 W K, 

M. 18000 a 1 90*05 a Dlir. Long 0 81 » 7 E. 

.MeanR give Delli Alphas E. Khan Nhhrwan o 81 sTe; 

Khan Kahi^van B. Baghdad 0 0 00 E. 

Ilelli Abbn B. Baghdad 0 97 OT ~ 



49 !^ 


k 6 t £8 on tH£ 


3 rd Station ^ — ( 2 nd TRAVEftfR )— ^ eb . 28 th , 1832 . 

KARA TEPPEH. 


Place of Observation— 


Mer. Alt. SutCs Lower Limb for Lat, 


II. J). 5()*3U 
3 

n.o I 10 e 17 
4- 3 40*9 

Dtffl. 8 0 8 . 

( orr. IKcl. 8 1‘i34‘7 B. 


04° 14^ 30* 


Index Error 

+ 

.10 

04 

16 

00 

47" 

7 

.10 

Corr. Bomdr. + 

13 

22 

IT 

22 

32 

00 



42 

.17 

“h N. 

Decl. 8_ 

12 

26 B. 

l^t. of Kara Teppch 34 

24 

_48 N- 


AUitudes of Sun*a Lower Limb. 


Time hy D. 1 2830 

li. 111. fi. 

8 .14 1.1*3 
8 .14 40*.l 
8 .13 1-3 

8 33 83 
8 33 AH*3 


Cliroti. 8. 

Equa. 

Long. Time 


U, 1 33 
— 13 .17 
8 48 38 
3 30 4 0 
3 40 18 
19 


T. from Noon. 6 10 49 


AU. 

33 00 (M) 

^30 

35 00 30 
27 3U 13 
4- 14 20 
27 44 41 
08 13 24 

34 2 4 43 
100 24 48 
80 12 24 
39 27 43 


0*00433 

»tt:QB333 

0 * 2.1000 

(jhHU023 

9*21802 


Alt. 
o / « 

65 0 00 
4- 30 
3.1 b .1 0 
27 34 43 
• M4 ‘JO 
27 4911 
98 15 24 
.14 24 43 
100 *211 18 
80 14 30 
32 23 28 


0*00153 

0*08353 

0*2*2004 

0*80003 

'd'uYois 


Alt. 

O ! 0 

63 10 15 

+ ^ 

65 *10 45 

'27 3H ‘22 
+ 14 27 
27 3*2 40 
08 15 24 
34 24 43 
im .12 .10 
80 10 28 
62 23 39 


0*00453 
0*08355 
0**22770 
0*80486 
' 0 * 21 4 ai 


Alt. 

O t 0 

65 20 .13 

^ _30 

63 27 5 
27 43 32 
+ U 27 

08 1.1 24 
3 ^ 2^43 
100 .18 00 
80 10 08 
32 21 04 


0*004.13 
0 0H363 
0**22680 
0*80800 
0*81218 


Alt. 

O f 0 

63 36 40 

4. .10 

M 30 10 

27 48 ■ 5 
4* 14 28 

28 2 83 
08 16 24 
34 24 48 

100 42 40 
80 81 20 
32 18 47 


0*00468 

0*08336 

0*22410 

0*80838 

0*21050 


II. DIff. 



60^*30 


0 


33*834 


030 

b. m. R. 

3 11 61*4 

04 

8 48 8*0 

.14*«fl7 

+ 12 57-.17 

6 48*07 

0 1 6*97 

0. 8.1*5 

8 64 18*6 


Dccl. 

H 

16 24*67 


^00 


P. D. 


16 24 


0 .12*47 
0 61*07 
0 51*07 
0 .11*07 
6 51*07 


II . D . 


10 


Eqiia . 



1). 30. 8. 

200*06 
0 62*oT 

*463 

U. 00. 8. 60 

1 46 

0 

D. 00. 8. M. T. 

0 87*01 

2*718 



57 

7 

"+“* 2*800 
12 64*67 

18 37*37 


1 


h. m. n. 
a 1 1 25*1 
8 48 34*0 
4- 12 57*37 
~0 I 32187 
8 34 40*3 
0 51*07 


li. m. e. 

3 11 3*0 
8 48 30*1 
4* 12 67*3 7 
“b 1 53*47 

8 r,a 1*6 

" ~ 0 51 07 


li . m . R . 

3 10 33*7 
8 490;*. 3 

+ 31 37 

9 2 28*07 
H 55 .12 
0 .11*07 


li. m. R. 

8 10 0.0 
8 40 58*1 
+ 12 67*37 
0 2 60*47 
8 .13 68*5 
0 51*07 


m. t. 


D. 12850. P. M. T. Klmn Niihrwnn, Fob. 86th ... 6 41*48 

Gain In 00 lire, a* 11 h. dully — 80*83 - 

D. 128.10. R. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Fch. 28th ... 6 11*28 

D. 19860. 8. M. T. Kara Tc|i|»eh, Feb. 28Ui 0 62*01 

Dlff. Long. In Time I 40*78 


D. 19860. S. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feb. 98th.... 

D. 12800. 8. M. T. Khan Teppeh, Fob. 88th 

DifT. Long. In Time 


m. t. 

6 63*78 
3 87*01 
I 48*28 


m. R. 

]». 12830 B 1 40*78 B Dlir. Ijong. 

D. 12800 B I 43*90 = OIIT. Ding 

Means give ICaru Teppeh E. Kban Nabrwan. 


0 25 12 E. 
0 23 40 E. 
""25 30 R. 



TOI<QQ|U^, 




At the same Station as Yestbhday. — Feb. 29 tii, 1852 . 


KARA TEPPEH, 

AiiitudeM of tho SuiCm Lower Litnb^ 


Time hj D. lS8fi9 
b. m. 1 . 
8 27 40 
8 28 20 


8 20 14 
8 20 37*8 
143 32*5 
8 28 40 
Chron. 8. fl 40 

8 38 20 * 

Eaua. — 12 40 
8 22 40 
J.ong.Tlmo 2 80 40 
8 23 00 
12 

T. from Noon 0 37 00 


H. DlfT. 80*08 
0 


30 

0 

1 

|i 

\t 

340 08 
28 34 
8 07 
00. 


0.0 ) 37.5*08 


-I- 

0 15*1 


7 40 55*2 

Bed. 

00 

83 10 

1*. B. 

07 63 10 


SO 

0 

1 


Equa. 


•478 

0 


2-850 

237 

48 


•f 3*143 
12 43*10 
12 40*30 


Alt. 

Alt. 

AH. 

AH. 

AH. 

O 0 0 

40 11 60 

40 22 M 

O 1 V 

40 84 SO 

O 0 0 

40 42 28 

40 si) 48 

+ 30 

+ SO 


4- 80 

4- .<10 

40 12 20 

40 23 20 

Irw 00 

40 49 

40 81 1.5 

23 0 10 

^ 11 4^ 

93 17 30 

23 91 27 

23 28 37 

4- 14 9 

4- 14 2 

4- 14 8 

4* U 3 

4- 14 3 

23 20 18 

23 28 42 

23 31 ^ 

98 88 SO 

^ 30 40 

07 63 10 

07 68 10 

07 53 10 

07 63 10 

07 63 10 

84 24 49 

34 24 48 

84 24 43 

34 24 43 

84 24 48 

188 38 6 

188 48 88 

155 40 20 

185 83 23 

188 87 38 

77 40 9 

77 51 47 

77 54 43 

77 80 41 

77 88 40 

84 28 80 

84 20 6 

54 23 10 

84 21 11 

84 10 0 


0*00418 
0*08388 
0*32438 
9*01058 \ 
«‘322dl 

0*00413 

0*08.385 

0*32278 

0*01088 

0*82074 

IP 9909 

lilili 

0*00413 

0*08355 

0*81088 

0*00080 

0411742 

41-81801 

0-00070 

frSIoiio 

h. m. a. 

h. m. a. 

h. m. B. 

h. m. 

h. m. a. 

3 38 18*1 

8 87 47*7 

3 87 18*6 

8 30 .53*0 

B<0A 30*7 

8 21 41*0 

8 22 12*3 

8 22*4 1*5 

A 2.3 00* 1 

8 28 20*3 

4- 12 40*3 

4- 12 40*3 

4- 12 48*3 

4* 12 40*3 

4* 12 40*8 

H 34 28*2 

8 34 88*0 

"8 35 ‘30*8 

8 38 82*4 

H 30 18*(L 

8 27 40 

8 28 20 

8 28 5*2 

8 20 14 

8 20 87*8 

0 30*2 

0 88*0 

8 .SM*8 

0 .58*4 

' 0 38*1 


0 38*0 
0 38*8 
0 38*4 
0 38*1 


8 ) 103*1 

D. 69. 8. T. 0 38*02 

J>. 00. 8. 80 1 58 

D. 00. S. M. T. 8 33*02 


m. N. 

I). IQAIO. 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Feh. S3th .. 8 41*48 

Gain In 89| bra. nt II h. rlallf — 41 *02 

1). 12859. 8. M. T. Khun Xubnran. Fob. 80th . . 8 00*40 
D. 12880. 8. M. 1'. Kura Teppeb, Feb. 20(h .... 0 

DiflT. liUiig. in Time. 1^88^1 


^ rri x 

D. 12800. 8. M. T. Khan Nahrwan, Jg 3 h.JUhli rtTT C3-73 
D. 1*4800. S. M. T. Kara Tepficl^ Feb. 80th .... 8 .33*0 2 
Biff. Long. In Tliiic I 39 H» 


B. 18980 « r 38*10 » Dlff. Long. 0 24 M B. 

D. 12800 s 1 30*80 s Diff. Long 0 84 88 E. 

Meana giro Kora Teppoh R. Khan Nahiwan 48 R.‘ 

' Henna bj Yeatewlay'i ObMrrationii 25 30 S. 

Kara Tnppeh E. Khan Nahrwan .... 28 7 E. 

Khan Nahrwan B. Buglidad 0 0 B. 

KaraTeppeb B. Baghdad 



K0T£8 ON TRfi 


Station 8THi^(7 TR Traverse)— Manch 5th. 

ALTUN KIUPBL 

100 yards NW. of the Khan. On a Mound. 

Mer, All, Sttria Lower Limb for Latitude. 


1* li. 5fl ni. Long. Tlnii>. 


11. D. 

SO 
20 
0 


aT^uo 

2 

113-80 

2H-0.-, 

]tf‘.iO 

B-7» 


Index Error 


DO 8 

+ 


Dccl. 


lOU-M 
+“2' 40-8 

a 52 2-2 
a 84 32-0*1. 


00 30 
48. 4 “23 
Corr. iSrindr. 13 22 
48 lir~47 

00 

41 40 '"1.1 X. 
Perl, a 34 32 8. 
Let. of Altun Kiiipri 35'4ii ' 21 lY. 


Altitudes if Tenus, — March Ath, 18;)2. 


Time by D. I‘.*8.‘j0 
li. ni. 


H. Ji. 


3 33 80 
3 30 0 
3 37 48 
3 36 40-3 
0 1 1 


20 40 20 


Chron. 8. 

Long. Time 
T. from Noon 


H. Diflr. 


9 Dccl 



Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

0 / M 

0 t t 

0 f /r 

a / 0 


08 30 45 

08 43 10 

08 0 30 

07 4.1 20 

00 :•! 30 

+ .10 

4- 30 

4- .10 

4- 30 

4- SO 

08 37 15 

08 43 40 

08 7 20 

07 4.1 30 

00 32 20 

34 28 37 

34 22 30 

34 3 40 

33 31 .15 

3.1 2(1 10 

— 1 25 

- 1 23 

- 1 20 

- 1 20 

1 28 

34 27 1*2 

34 21 23 

34 2 14 

33 30 20 

33 24 42 

61 .14 3 

81 34 .1 

81 34 3 

81 54 3 

81 54 .1 

3.1 43 21 

33 45 21 

33 4 3 21 

83 43 21 

.13 .45 21 

132 0 30 

132 00 49 

151 41 38 

131 20 .1.1 

131 4 0 

70 3 18 

70 00 24 

73 50 40 

75 44 30 

73 32 3 

41 .10 0 

41 .18 .19 

41 48 .13 

41 34 27 

42 7 21 

0-00 133 

0-00435 

0-004.13 

0-00435 

0-004.13 

0-09070 

0-09070 

0*00070 

U-(NH)70 

0-00070 

0*38200 

0-38340 

0-38830 

0-.10124 

0-30700 

0*82213 

0-82254 

0*82390 

' ,0-82473 

0*82634 

0*29018 

9-.H)103 

0-30725 

9-31102 

0-.11919 


h. m. R. 

3 82 2 
1 1« 27-41 
.38 1-80 


H. D. 

11-00 

0 

5 40 ai*.ib 
4. 11 30-.10 


u 

3 .18 21-80 


1 Siio 

3 55 30 

- < hv 

1 ^ 

2 42-80 


4- .1.T73 

2 42-30 

1 

13 33-08 

2 41-00 

9 nt. Aic. i_ 

10 27-41 

2 40-89 

2 41.10 



2 00-35 

n. D. 

' 0*270 

D. SP.'a. M. T. 2 41-01 


3 

D. 60. R. 30 9 41 

1 

27*826 

D. 00. 8. M. T. 3 22-01 

MAI 

016 


4- 28*440 


23 

1 20*00 


G Rt. Abc. as 

1 36-11 


24 



36 01*80 


H. D. 

•37S 


T 

3 

m. 


b. m. B. 

3 32 31-5 
1 10 27-41 
38 1-80 
3 47 00-80 
4- 11 30 -30 
5 38 31- M 
3 41 0 0 
9 42-80 


li. m. B. 

3 .14 10-1 
1 10 27-41 
38 1-rO 
3 48 .10-40 
+ H 50 -50 
"O 00 20i)0' 
3 37 48_ 
2"41-00 


h. m. B. 

S .13 10-3 
1 Ifl 27-41 
.18 1*80 
3 40 30-80 
4. 11 .10*39 
0 1 30-.10 
3 58 4 0-3 
3^0"80 


h. m. ■. 

3 37 22*5 
1 10 27-41 
38 1-80 
3 31 31*80 
■f 11 30*50 


3 42-30 
1 1 


D. 19830. 8. M. T. Khan Nalirwnn, Feb. 23th. .. 3 41*46 

Gain in 103 hn. at 11 a. dully 1 60*87 

B. 12830. S. M. T. Khan Niilirwan, Mar. 4th .... 4 12*11 

1). 12858. B. M. T. Altun Kliipri, Mar. 4th « 41*01 ^ 

Diflr. Long, in Time 1 80-jt. ■ 


D. 19600. B. N. T. Khan Nahnran. Ifar. 4th.... 

D. 19600. B. M.^T. Altun Kiupri, Mar. 4th 

Diflr. Long, in Time 1 30*89 


» . 1*734 

‘I Al » 

r — 1*779 

n 

Equa. , II 30-59“ 


D. 19830. 
D. 12800. 


a. 

1 30* 9 
1 30*68 


DUr. Long S.28 33 W. 

Diflr. Long 0 !g4a W. 

Meaoa give Altun XiuprL W. Khan Kahrwan. ^ 37 W. 

Khan Nahnr^ R BigMad B dO E. 

Altun Kliiprt nr. Baghdad 10 3^^ 



TOPOaiUJIi^ 4 >F KWSWH. 


4WS 


Station 9 tb ( 8ra ’TNATauB).-i«lliAiiCH Srsh. 

ABBIL. 

The piece of Obsemtion immedietely at the NW. edge of the bate of the 
Monnd forming the Citadel. 


Tiino by D. 13850 
li. m. f. 
0 08 S‘5 
6 08 68-5 
0 80 88 
0 0 0 
98 00 48 


Chron. R. M. T. 

Long. Time 
T. from Noon* 


8 00 11 
4 10 
0 8 91 
2 60 10 
8 7 11 


H. D. 


9 Decl. 
P.D. 


R. D. 


74^-0 

8 


998'8 

7*5 

1*9 

88 *^ 


8 09*5 
0 9 0*9 
0 0 01*7 y, 
00 

80 68 58*8 


9 Rt Am. 


0 At. Am. 

Oomii. 0 Cent. 
H. D. 



Mer. 

Alt.* 

Sirius for 



740 

87 ' 

80 * 

Indei Error 


-I* 

80 



tT 

’88' 

00 



bT 

10 

00 


Ref. Par. 


1 

10 



87" 

“IT 

IT 



90 





Ts 

IT 

To“ N. 


Decl. 

10 

80 

70 8. 

jAt 

of Arbil 

s 

TT 

00 N. 


Altitudes of Venus. 

Alt. Alt. 


Alt. 


AU. 


3b M M 

0 t M 

08 10 80 

0/0 

08 6 00 

0 « A 

07 61 VO 

4* 80 

4* 80 

4* 80 

4*^ 

W 41 00 

08 10 50 

68 0 80 

07JL4P 

84 90 80 

84 0 55 

84 9 40 

SOM 60 

- I 95 

- 1 90 

— 1 98 

1 90 

84 10 00 

84 8 80 

84 1 19 

88 64 99 

80 58 59 

80 S3 SH 

80 59 SB 

HO 68 00 

80 11 00 

SO II 00 

80 11 00 

80 11 00 

151 94 08 

101 18 97 

161 0 17 

150 69 97 

75 49 1 

76 80 43 

70 88 8 

70 99 48 

41 99 50 

41 98 U 

41 81 49 

41 85 14 

0*00650 

0*00550 

0*00550 

0*00550 

0*09800 

0*09800 

0*09800 

0*09800 

9*80800 

0*806.71 

9*30707 

0'»0874 

0*88095 

9*89101 

9*89108 

0*89901 

‘»8T1^ 

0*81488 

9*01715 

0*81081 


D. 00 S. M. T. 
D. 00 8. 00 
D. 00 8. M. T. 


li. m. ■. 
a 85 18*8 
1 96 10*94 
50 80'70 
6 51 11*94 
^ 11 99*90 
0 09 83*60 
6 08 9*0 
4 81*00 
4 80*50 
4 81*70 
4 a0’50 
189*70 
4 80-076' 
89*6 
4'U*170 


li. m. 1. 

8 80 19*8 
1 96 10*94 
50 30*70 
6 69 6*74 
4- 11 89*90 
0 OB 8H-U0 
0 68 68*5 



h. m. i. 

8 87 94*8 
1 85 10-94 
60 80*90 
5 58 17*94 
*^ 11 98*90 
0 4 80*60 
0 0 0 
4 8 W 


D. 18800. Ran down yesterday. 


D. 18800 B. M. T. Khnn Nohrwon, Mar. 0th 0 08*78 

D. 19800 8. M. T. Arfill* Mar. Otb 4 68*175 

DJir. Long, in Time 9 00*A^ 


ArWl W. Rhonlfabnritw* 00^005 « M 11 W. 

Khan Nobrwao B. BagUmf 0 00 B. 

Athil Baghdad ^ USllW. 



496 


VOTES ON TBB 


Station I Ora (9th Tratkbsc).— 'March 7th. 
KELLAK. 

On the Upper Zab, at the North end of the Village. 
Mer. Alt. • Siritu/or Latitude. 


T,ong. Time 
T. flntin Noon 


74® 27' 

45'' 


Index Error 

4* 

80 


74 

28 

15 


87 

14 

7 


Ref. Par. 

1 

10 


87 

12 

51 


00 




92 

“IT 

00 

N. 

Decl. 10 

81 

10 

R. 

Lat. of KeUak afl 

15 

5a~* 

N. 


Altitude9 of Venus, 


12890. 

Alt. ' 

AU. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

h. m. a. 


o f a 

O / 0 

O 0 ‘ 

O 1 0 

5 55 40*5 

70 55 50 

70 80 29 

70 20 80 

70 18 00 

70 8 80 

5 50 80 

4- SO 

4* 30 

4* 80 

4* 80 

4* 80 

9 57 1 ‘A 

70 60 00 

70 80 05 

70 27 00- 

70 Id 80 

70 ^ 00 

9 67 28*9 

5 57 40 

89 28 00 

89 IH 27 

89 13 80 

85 0 15 

35 4 80 

— 1 22 

— 1 22 

— 1 22 

1 28 

— 1 28 

284 80*5 

99 20 .98 

85 17 09 

-89 12 08 

89 7 52 

89 8 07 

9 60 65 

80 24 17 

80 24 17 

80 24 17 

80 21 17 

80 24 17 

4- 8 

80 15 58 

80 16 58 

80 15 68 

80 19 53 

80 16 68 

5 50 95 

152 0 48 

151 97 15 

i5'r92 18 

191 48 02 

151 48 17 

2 54 20 

70 8 24 

75 58 37 

70 60 00 

79 94 01 

76 91 88 

8 05 86 

40 80 40 

40 41 82 

40 44 01 

40 40 00 

40 48 81 


74**1 



3 

0*00012 

0*00012 


0*00891 

0*00391 


0*38105 

0’.384.38 

1 7*4 

0*81894 

0-H142A 

290*7 

0*20912 

»20880 

4- 3 40*7 



0 81 9,3*9 


• 

0 89 48*8 
on 

li. m, a. 

b. m. a. 


4* »4*8S 
1 29 0*40 
9 Rt. A«*. 1 99 40-71 

H. DIff. 9'220 
8 

0 i ill I > 7*678 

rl «« 

~ 5 !^ 


9 ao M <1 < 
1 29 40’71 
40 65-1 
S 47 8S*U1 
+ 1 1 7*61 
~6 98 41*42 
9 96 40*9 
9 94*02 
2 94*82 
2 94*92 
2 94*92 
2 03 y >2 
272*20 

. S. M. T. 2 94*44 
. 8. 50 29*6 

, 8. M. T. a 24*04 


8 81 47*9 
1 20 40*71 

40 69*1 

9 48 28*81 
+ 11 7*91 
6 90 80*82 
6 90 80 

2 64*82 


h. m. B. 

8 92 12*7 
1 20 40*71 
40 69*1 
6 48 48*51 
+ 11 7*61 
6 90 90*09 
6 97 1*9 
2 64 ~*ra 


m. N. 

8 82 84*7 
1 20 40*71 

40 59*1 

9 40 10*91 
4* 11 7*51 
0 00 18*02 
6 97 28*5 

2 94*52 


h. m. a. 

8 82 90*1 
1 20 40*71 

40 65*1 

9 40 84*01 
4* 11 7*51 
0 0 42*49 
5 67 40 

2 58*42 


m. a. 

B. 12800. 8. M. T. Khan Nabnran, Mar. 7Ch.... 6 58*78 

D. 12800. 8. M. T. Kellafc, Mar. 7tli 8 24*04 

DIff. liong. in Time a 20*00 


83 12 80*80 

28 18 04*00 

0 Rt. Aae. 94 

Comp. Cent. 0 40 66*1 



H. Biff. 

*020 

8 


Kelldki 

«|Aj 

1 1*887 

08 



Eqiia. 

i'060 

11 0*40 

II >-61 




ni. a. o t » 

W. Khan Nahrwaa 8 20*00 • 0 52 98 W. 

Khan Nahrwan B. Baghdad O 00 

Kellak, W. Baghdad 0 40 08 W. 



TOPooMrav or jtimvBH. 

Si^hti at JUr. AmcomiV Homh (Brittih Co»$Ht). 

i 

MOSUL. 

To find the Lat. and Long, of the Minaret of Motol, bearing 299^ 300 yds. 
March IIth^ 1852. 
ilfer. Alt. Sun’s Lower Limb for Latitude. 


49^ 


Long, in Time 8 08*80 
06**88 

8 




117*70 

80 

1 

80*48 

30 

i 

10*08 

* 

4 

1*00 



108*70 


I. Error 


Gorr. Saindr. 


•f 8 48*7 
8 81 88*0 


Decl. 8 84 87*8 


Docl. 
Lot. Houm 

N. Olo W. 800 7 dt.s niff. Ut. 140 yds. or 


bS W 80 

4- SO 

08 80 oS 

40 40 07 
+ 10 84 
00 00 81 
00 

§rsrss N. 

8 84 87 S. 


86 80 18 N. 
•¥ * 

Jjat. Mosul Mlnarot qq qq iQ X. 


Time by n. 18600 . 

h. m. 8. 

8 84 83*0 
8 84 00*0 
. 8 30 10*0 
8 80 41 
8 .30 0*0 


Altitudes of the Sun’s Lower Limb.- 

Alt. 


Chron. S. 
liquB. 

Long. Time. 


8 170 .33* 
80 18 
4* 80 
8 80 43 
-JO 87 

8 8iri6~ 

8 03 



0 

18 

38 16 

Noon 

0 

87 44 

H. oiir. 

. _ 1 

OS-'-TS 

0 

308*38 

20 


10*07 

4 

"h 

8*01 

4 

jL 

8*01 


870*77 


4- 6 10*77 

a 00 11 


Decl. 

4 01 30*77 
00 

,r. D. 

04 01 81 

H. niff. 

•007 

0 



8*048 

80 

11 

810 

4 

A 

44 

4 

isu 

44 


4 

• 4*848 


10 88*10 

Equa. 

10 97*800 


Alt. 


-March lOM. 

Alt. 


Alt. 


h.iD. I. 
8 80 87*1 
8 84 83*0 
+ 10 87*4 
8 80 00*8 
6 84 88*0 
86*8 
80*8 
80*8 


]). 00 8. M. T. 

n. 00 8. 00 

D. 00 S. M. T. 


;S8 

80*00 

07 




00 44 lo 

00 08 &> 

O t 0 

00 00 40 

ol 8 So 

01 18 00 

+ 30 

+ 80 

+ 30 

+ 80 

+ .60 

00 40 00 

00 0*8 00 

01 ()0 10 

01 0 80 ^ 

01 18 SO 

80 88 80 

80 30 80 

20 30 0 

80 34 40 

85 80 10 

+ 14 18 

+ 14 18 

+ 14 18 

+ 14 18 

+ 14 18 

80 30 48 

80 40 88 

80 44 18 

80 48 08 

SO 08 88 

04 1 31 

04 1 31 

04 1 81 

04 1 81 

04 1 81 

80 SO 18 

SO 80 18 

80 80 18 

SO 80 18 

SO 80 18 

100 08 SO 

100 02 81 

100 00 01 

l&O 10 80 

100 JO 11 

77 00 18 

78 1 10 

78 8 00 

78 0 18 

78 7 80 

02 28 80 

08 80 38 

58 18 48 

08 10 80 

08 14 07 

0*00107 

0*00107 

0*00107 

0*00107 

0*00107 

0‘0a381 

0*00301 

0*00301 

0*00301 

0*00301 

0*31884 

0*31710 

0*31000 

0*81478 

0*81330 

0*80874 

0*80300 

0*80837 

0*80810 

0*80708 

0*31800 

o-sioTi 

D*.30044 

^80780 

0*80080 


b. m. s. 

3 80 0*7 
8 84 04*8 
+ 10 27*4 
8 .30 81*7 
8 84 03*0 
80*8 


h. m. «. 

8 84 4.V1' 
8 80 14*0 
4- 10 87*4 
H 30 48*8 
8 30 1.3 *0 
80*8 


h. m. R. 

8 .34 10*7 
8 80 40*8 

-vr?;- 

8 80 41 
30*7 


h. ra. R. 

8 33 04*1 
8 80 0*0 

8 30 88*8 
8 80 0*0 
80*8 


D. 18800. 8. M. T. Khan Nahnran. Mar. 10th 
D. 13800. S. M. T. Mosul (House) Mar. lOtli .. 

niff. Long. In Ximo 


m. R. 

. 0 03*78 


0 80*07 


Mowil (House), W. Khan Natarwan 0*^7 a ! s^'l W. 

Minaret, N. 01® W. 800 yda.a01ff. Long.... 0 W. 

Moful Minaret W.Kban Nahrwan 1 88 40 W. 

/ Khan Xahrwan E. Baghdad 6 0 0 E. 

Moaul MliMNt W. eaglidiid 1 10 40 W. 



4^8 


NOTWB ON Taa 


at the Camp of Koiyunjih Village or Aramushiyeh. 
RUINS OF NINEVEH. 

Mer. AH. Sun' a Lower Limb for Latitude, 

March I-Ith, 1852. March I3th, 1852. 

h. ni. ■. 

Long in Time 2 ft2 80 


r. 30*13 

2 


lA 30 30 

AA All A A 

O t a 

102 47 10 

Al lift 4|lb 

H. Diflr. 30*19 
2 

118*20 

Ihir. Ref. 

OU Ov DO 

48 

ni a0p 90 

-41 

118*.88 

1 i 20*30 


30 30 18 

31 22 34 

90 1 

i 10*71 

Bemdr. 

4- 10 0 

4* 10 0 

A 19*78 

1 io 


81 13 19 

31 80 00 

A 1 97 


Jt 2 40-5 
2 20 47*4 S. 


SB 44 41 
2 23 S7 S. 


C'orr. Decl. 2 23 86-0 8. ^ KoljunJlk S«2l!U N. 


00 

M 21 00 N. 

1 fiO 37 8. 
80 81 03 


8 10*7 

Decl. 1 37 7 0S. 
Con*. Decl. 1 30 3n‘7 8. 


Altitudes of the SuvCs Lower Limb, 

March 13th, 1832. 


Time by D. 12830 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

h. tn. a. 

O #. H 


O / 0 

O J 0 

O t 0 

8 30 40 

34 21 00 

34 20 20 

34 80 30 

54 43 10 

34 34 00 

a 40 8*3 

4* 80 

-r 30 

4- 80 

4> 80 

4- 30 

H 40 84*5 

34 ^1 80 

34 80 30 

34 87 80 

.^4 43 40 

34 34 30 

8 40 48 

8 41 12 

27 10 43 

4- 14 31 

87 14 33 

4> 14 21 

87 18 40 

4- 14 22 

87 28 30 

4* 14 28 

87 87 15 
4- 14 22 

202 8 

87 83 00 

87 20 10 

87 83 02 

87 87 18 

27 41 87 

8 40 23*0 

08 30 48 

98 50 42 

02 30 42 

02 30 43 

02 30 48 

Bqiia. — 0 38*4 

80 81 4 

80 81 4 

.40 21 4 

30 21 4 

80 81 4 

8 .40 47 

130 30 32 

130 41 2 

160 44 48 

150 48 38 

130 38 88 

Lung. T. 2 .32 30 

78 18 26 

78 80 81 

78 22 84 

78 84 20 

78 80 41 

3 38 17“" 

l4l 

30 53 20 

30 31 13 

50 40 22 

30 47 17 

30 43 04 


T. from Noon 


30*03 
0 

334*80 

10*08 

1*07 

sfiTfis 

4- 0 1.V0 
3 44 20*3 
2 30 48 
00 

02 30 42 


4- 4*438 
0 84*08 


D. 30 8. M. T. 
D. 00 S. 30 


li. ni. p. 

8 80 36*0 
8 80 04*4 
4 - 9 88*3 
8 88 48*8 
8 80 40 
8*8 
8*7 
8*7 
8*3 
8*0 
•83’ 

T. 2*7 
1 80 


li. m. p. 

8 20 .4 2*3 
8 80 27*7 
4- 0 88*3 
8 40 00*8 
8 40 8*5 


li. m. I. 

3 2 0 11*8 
'8 30 48*7 
4* 0 88*3 
8 40 37*8 
8 40 84*3 
8*7 


h. m. p. 

8 88 48*8 
8 81 11*8 
4* 0 88*3 
8 40 30*8 
8 40 48 
3*3 


h. m. s. 

8 28 28*0 
8 81 80*4 
4- 0 88*5 
14*0 
8 41 18 
8*0 


D. 00 S. M. T. 1 88*7 


m. s. 

D. 12800 8. M. T. Khnn Nahriran, Mar. ISth .. 0 38*78 

D. 12860 8. M. T. KoljrutOlk, Mar. 18th 1 88*7 

DlflT. ofLong. loTime 3 81*08 


D. 18800 a Kolyui\)lk W. Khan Nahrwan .... 1 20 13 W. 

Khan NaRrwan B. Baghdad 0 00 B. 

Koljruojik W. Baghdad T 14 13 W. 



TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH 


m 



D. 12860 8. M. T. KoiyunJi1(> Karcli ISth ,...'l’s2% 


D. 12860 S. M. T. KoiyuiUik. April ISth 1 07*84 

Gain In 81 days 2 VM 

Dally Gain 



TOPOORAPHY OP NINBVEH 


BAGHDAD. 


k , 

Sights for Diff. Long, between Koigunjik and Baghdad. 
April 18th, 1852. 


Altitudes^ Sun*s L, Limb. 


Time by J). IWRO 
li.m. M. 

9 21 18*5 
0 21 84 
9 21 fi4 
9 22 1A'7 
9 28 9‘7 

“TuTon"! 

9 22 02 
+ 28 
9 22' 2A 
4- 44 
9 28 09 
2 ft7 40 
~(1 28 29 

12 

ft 34 81 ' 


Alt. 

o t 

^84 
47 17 
4 - 18 
47 82 
79 fl 
88 19 
mi ft 8 
V» 60 
82 2fl 


A 

_0 

14 

7 

_40 

01 

00 

48 


0*00790 
0 07808 
0*24080 
^ 72 ^ 
9*06589 


Alt. 

O I 0 

04 42 20 
47 21 10 
4* 18 9 
47 36 10 

79 0 7 
83 10 40 

100 02 00 

80 01 08 
32 24 44 


0*00790 

0*07803 

0'28802 

0*72917 

9*05402 


Alt. 

0 10 
04 40 AO 

47 94 AS 

+ 

47 40 04 

70 0 7. 
8f 10 40 

idb OA A1 
80 02 AA 
82 22 51 


0*00700 
0*07803 
9‘287A8 
9 72880 
9*06231 


Alt. 

O t 0 

04 A8 20 
47 20 10 
4- lA 0 
47 44 10 
70 0 7 
M 10 40 
100 lO 00 
80 6 8 
82 20 44 


0*00700 

0*07808 

0*23004 

0*72837 


9*»6n’U 


Alt. 

OA lb 00 
47 30 80 
4* 1A 0 
47 64 80 
70 0 7 
83 19 40 
100 20 26 
80 10 18 
82 Ift 84 


0*00700 

0*07803 

0*2.8220 

£^784 

0*04.5.60 


Decl. 
P. D. 


II. Diff. 


10 03 AJ'A N. 

00 

79 00 00*A 


H. 

Biff. 

62 3A 








A 

h. m. s. 

h. m. R. 

h m. R. 

h. in. R. ' 

h. m. R f 



1 ””201*75 

2 37 40*3 

2 37 10*2 

2 SO 60*0 

2 80 87 7 

2 85 44 


I 1 


9 22 10*7 

0 22 40*8 

0 23 00*1 

0 23 22*8 

2 24 10 

SO 

1 

1 p0* 1 7 

.-43 8 

48*8 

- 48*3 

- 48*8 

- 48-8 

6 

1 12 

1 4’AO 

9 21 80*4 

9 21 67*5 

0 22 10*8 

0 29 89*0 

9 23 82*7 



292*28 

0 21 1.5*5 

0 21 .54 

0 21 64 

0 22 15*7 

0 98 0*7 



- 4 62 28 

22*9 

^23*5 

22*8 

28*8 

28*0 



JU sin 40 7 

28*5 






*678 

A 


48 


P. 60 S. M. T. 
D. 00 8. AO 
D. 00 8. M. T. 



m. R. 

n. 12850. P. M. T. KoiyunJiV, April 13th 8 60 06 

Gain In 6 dRjii, ot 7*818 R. daily 4* 89*00 

1). 12860. F. H. T. KolyunJlk,#Aprll 18th 4 38*76 

D. 1*2850. B. M. T. Baghdad, April 18th 4* 88*1 

Dlff. Long, in Time 6 01*HA 


Equa. 


D. 12800. 8. M. T. Koiyunjik, April 13th 1 07*84 

Gain in 5 day*, at 818 h. daily d*00 

D. 12800. R. M. T. KolyunJlk, April 18th 1 08*9A 

l>. 12800. B. M. T. Baglidad, April 18th iAO’OA 

Dlir. Long. In Time 


m. I. 

D. 128A0. = A 01*8A = BilT. T/ing 

B. 12800. » A 05 7 a Bltr. Long 

Neam eive Koiyuidik W. Baghdad ...... 

By the rate up, Koiyunjik W. Baghdad .. 
Means of Bates, KoiyunJik W. Baghdad 


0 • 0 

1 16 28 
1 16 95 

1 16 00 W. 
1 14 16 W. 
1 10 AW. 








